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The  Man  on  the  Cover 

— is,  of  course,  the  Acting  President  of  the  Pittsburgh  Theological  Seminary, 
the  REVEREND  CLIFFORD  E.  BARBOUR,  Ph.D.,  D.D.  Although 
a  native  Pittsburgher  and  a  graduate  of  the  University  of  Pittsburgh,  Dr. 
Barbour's  longest  pastorate  was  23 Vl  years  at  the  Second  Presbyterian  Church 
of  Knoxville,  Tennessee.  He  returned  to  his  alma  mater,  Western  Theological 
Seminary  (Class  of  '22),  in  1951  and  served  as  its  president  until  the  con- 
solidation last  Fall.  He  was  always  an  advocate  of  union  and  consolidation. 
When  the  new  Board  of  Directors  asked  him  to  be  Acting  President,  he  post- 
poned his  retirement  plans  to  devote  himself  to  the  big  task  in  the  new 
school.  His  colleagues  and  friends  know  that  he  will  come  to  be  admired  and 
loved  by  the  larger  constituency. 


From  the  President's  Desk — 

The  Pittsburgh  Theological  Seminary  is  in  its  operational  stage.  The 
power  thrust  giving  it  impetus  was  provided  by  the  strong  heritage  from  its 
parent  schools,  Pittsburgh-Xenia  and  Western,  who  for  a  century  and  a  half 
or  more,  had  been  developing  their  vigor  and  adequacy  for  just  such  an 
event.  However,  now  the  new  school  is  on  its  own. 

So  far,  there  have  been  three  official  meetings  of  the  Board  of  Directors 
at  which  major  decisions  have  been  made  establishing  the  officers  of  admin- 
istration, designating  the  ranks  and  assignments  of  the  Faculty,  setting  in  op- 
eration a  program  for  increased  physical  facilities,  a  major  financial  cam- 
paign, and  the  budget  for  current  operations  for  the  academic  years  1960-61 
and  1961-62.  There  have  been  two  meetings  of  the  new  Faculty,  which  has 
set  up  a  new  curriculum  for  academic  operations  together  with  the  schedule 
necessary  to  make  the  curriculum  function,  and  the  assignments  of  respon- 
sibilities to  the  staff  members  involved.  The  new  curriculum  will  be  aimed 
toward  making  most  effective  the  area  of  "The  Church  and  the  Ministry."  In 
addition,  the  Council  of  Full  Professors  has  under  consideration  recommenda- 
tions to  the  Board  for  the  addition  of  new  members  to  the  teaching  staff. 

Out  of  these  meetings,  friends  of  the  old  seminaries,  and  therefore 
friends  of  the  new,  can  be  confident  of  certain  things.  The  Pittsburgh  Theo- 
logical Seminary  will  be  true  to  its  heritage  as  an  institution  in  the  Reformed 
tradition  as  defined  in  our  United  Presbyterian  Confession  of  Faith.  The 
Bible  will  be  at  the  center  of  our  theology  and  Christ  at  the  core  of  our  faith. 
We  shall  be  dedicated  to  our  assignment  from  the  General  Assembly — to  pre- 
pare called  and  qualified  men  for  the  gospel  ministry  in  order  that  the  Church 
in  this  generation  of  difficulties  and  dreams  may  match  its  message  to  the 
needs  of  men  and  the  opportunities  for  Christ's  power  to  redeem  men  and 
their  society  to  His  Kingdom. 

The  most  exciting  and  hopeful  thing  for  the  Acting  President  as  he  has 
participated  in  these  Board  and  Faculty  meetings  has  been  to  note  that  de- 
cisions are  made  not  according  to  old  loyalties  but  according  to  new  respon- 
sibilities and  developing  opportunities.  Men  vote  on  matters  to  be  decided 
not  according  to  whether  it  used  to  be  done  one  way  at  Pittsburgh-Xenia  or 
another  way  at  Western — but — what  is  best  to  do  now!  Decisions  are  made 
not  on  the  basis  of  old  practices,  but  of  new  promise. 

As  I  said,  Pittsburgh  Seminary  is  in  its  operational  stage.  The  glorious 
past  has  been  responsible  for  its  exciting  start,  but  its  destiny  is  for  a  much 
more  glorious  and  useful  future  for  Christ  and  His  Church. 
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Ad  Hoc 

"New  occasions  teach  new  duties"— the  poet  is  right  again  in  the  con- 
solidation which  has  formed  the  Pittsburgh  Theological  Seminary.  And  one 
of  the  new  duties  is  preparing  new  periodic  publications.  We  present  you 
with  our  new  Perspective! 

In  order  to  meet  quickly  an  opportunity  which  might  retreat  if  we  de- 
layed, the  Acting  President,  in  whom  resides  the  authority  for  publications, 
appointed  the  former  editor  of  Western  Watch  to  begin  this  work.  You  will 
not  be  surprised,  then,  if  the  format  and  general  editorial  policy  of  this  quar- 
terly is  like  the  old,  which  had  a  useful  life  of  ten  years. 

A  committee  from  both  campuses  was  appointed  to  search  for  a  new 
name.  Drs.  Clyde,  Leitch,  Taylor,  and  Walther  were  members,  with  Dr.  Vor- 
his  and  Mr.  Bramer  ex  officiis,  and  Professor  Kelley  coopted  since  Dr.  Leitch 
was  away.  To  make  a  long  story  short,  the  name  chosen  came  from  Dr.  Vor- 
his'  coat  pocket;  and  the  combined  faculty  has  approved  it — we  hope  you 
will! 

Dr.  Gordon  Jackson,  whom  the  Council  of  Professors  has  appointed 
Dean,  presents  an  article  on  Theology  and  Psychiatry.  We  hope  you  will  not 
readily  assume  that  this  is  only  for  "professionals".  In  view  of  the  wide- 
spread popular  attention  which  both  these  subjects  are  receiving,  we  think 
the  layman  who  is  or  aspires  to  be  intelligent  will  learn  much  from  this 
study;  and  our  more  expert  readers  will  be  guided  in  a  profitable  direction. 

The  article  on  New  Testament  literature  introduces  what  we  hope  will 
be  a  new  area  of  usefulness.  The  purpose  is  set  forth  in  the  text. 

The  Faculty,  Student,  and  Alumni  News,  which  were  features  of  the 
Watch,  will  not  appear  in  this  journal.  Except  for  occasional  items  of  per- 
manent interest  to  everyone,  the  News  will  be  published  in  the  successor  tc 
The  Pittsburgh-Xenia  Seminary  Bulletin,  which  will  reach  you  in  the  inter- 
vals between  issues  of  the  Perspective.  Alumni  and  friends  may  send  appro- 
priate news  items  to  the  "News  Editor"  at  616  Highland  Avenue,  Pittsburgh 
6,  Pennsylvania. 

Your  attention  is  invited  to  the  publication  dates  listed  inside  the  from 
cover;  they  have  been  arranged  to  avoid  mailing  at  busy  seasons  in  the  sem- 
inary year. 

Your  comments,  criticisms,  and  contributions  will  be  welcomed. 

—J.  A.  W 


Theology  and  Psychiatry 

by  Gordon  E.  Jackson,  Ph.D. 


Several  kinds  of  relationships  are 
possible  between  theology  and  psy- 
chiatry.1 Either  can  disdain  the  other. 
Either  can  ignore  the  other,  whether 
because  of  preoccupation,  ignorance, 
or  fear.  Theology  can  capitulate  to 
psychiatry.  (I  have  yet  to  hear  of  the 
reverse  taking  place.)  Psychiatry  can 
reduce  theology  to  its  own  categories. 
Or  both  can  respect  each  other,  seek 
to  understand  each  other,  profit  from 
the  insights  derivative  from  the  other 
discipline,  and  maintain  discreteness 
of  disciplinary  inquiry.  The  thesis  of 
this  paper  is  that  the  last  possibility 
is  the  appropriate  one.  The  relation- 
ship between  theology  and  psychia- 
try needs  to  be  one  of  tension  so  that 
there  is  no  blunting  of  the  edge  of 
either,  no  facile  accommodation,  lest 
the  valid  insights  of  either  are  ob- 
scured, and  the  outcome  be  neither 
fish  nor  fowl. 

Psychoanalysis  is  far  more  than 
therapy.  In  the  literature  there  is  an 
implicit  world-view  which  is  in  some 


cases  made  explicit.  Specifically,  it 
sees  man  as  the  measure  of  things 
within  a  framework  that  is  naturalis- 
tic. Freud  was  a  scientist — first  a  phy- 
siologist, then  a  psychologist — who  to 
the  end  of  his  life  believed  that  man 
could  ultimately  be  explained  in  bio- 
logical categories.  Personality  devel- 
opment takes  place  in  the  interplay 
between  the  instinctual  demands  and 
reality  demands.  Instinctual  drives 
derive  from  the  bodily  structure  of 
the  organism.2  They  are  purely  phy- 
siological phenomena.  His  Thanatos- 
theory,  or  death-instinct  theory,  dem- 
onstrates clearly  his  reductive  na- 
turalism. It  is  the  drive  to  return  to 
the  inorganic  state.  As  life  came  from 
the  inanimate,  so  life  wills  to  return 
to  the  inanimate,  to  the  state  of  per- 
fect equilibrium3  "The  goal  of  life  is 
death,"  said  Freud.1  Man's  life  has  is- 
sued from  natural  processes,  is  com- 
posed of  energy  systems  seeking  and 
finding  expression  in  terms  of  "real- 
ity," and  will  return  to  the  inorganic 


1The  word,  psychiatry,  is  chosen  over  psychoanalysis  because  of  its  greater  inclusiveness. 

The  principles  obtain  in  the  wider  context  even  though  the  illustrations  are  drawn 

from  psychoanalytic  literature.  The  word,  psychiatry,  is  chosen  over  psychotherapy 

because  the  latter  refers  primarly  to  treatment. 
-Cf.  Ruth  L.  Munro,  Schools  of  Psychoanalytic  Thought  (New  York:  Dryden,  1955), 

ch.  3,  passim. 
3Sigmund  Freud,  Beyond  the  Pleasure  Principle  (Boni  &  Liveright,  n.  d.),  p.  47.  Also, 

Sigmund  Freud,  An  Outline  of  Psychoanalysis   (New  York:  Norton,  1949),  p.  23. 
1  Freud,  Beyond  the  Pleasure  Principle,  p.  47. 
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state  when  Thanatos  overcomes  Eros.5 
Freud's  naturalism  is  most  marked, 
however,  in  his  denial  of  any  ontic 
reality,  God.  God  is  the  projection  on 
a  cosmic  plane  of  the  child's  depen- 
dency-relation to  his  parents.6  There- 
fore, "faith  is  not  a  relation  at  all,  but 
a  condition  of  the  faithful.  The  psy- 
chological understanding  of  religious 
belief  is  to  replace  the  logical  analysis 
of  religious  truth."7 

While  one  cannot  be  too  careful 
with  generalizations  about  psychia- 
trists, for  several  from  all  branches 
of  psychiatry  are  committed  to  a  re- 
ligious orientation  which  is  theistic, 
yet  it  would  be  accurate  to  say  that 
the  basic  writings  are  within  a  na- 
turalistic humanism.  This  is  due  part- 
ly to  default  of  interest:  psychiatry  is 
scientific  in  concern  and  approach. 
Metaphysical  questions  are  out  of 
sight  because  out  of  mind.  Religious 
questions  are  largely  dealt  with  at 
the  therapy  level.  An  extremely  limit- 
ed number  of  psychoanalytic  writings 
have  carefully  faced  the  explicit  na- 
turalism of  Freud  or  the  implicit  na- 
turalism of  psychoanalysis  itself. 

Erich  fromm,  although  he  dis- 


claims his  views  as  being  representa- 
tive of  psychoanalysis,  illustrates  the 
logical  extension  of  the  naturalistic 
orientation  into  religious  inquiry.  In 
his  Psychoanalysis  and  Religion 
Fromm  divides  religion  into  two 
types:  authoritarian  and  humanistic. 
The  former,  according  to  Fromm,  is 
marked  by  man's  surrender  to  a  pow- 
er transcending  himself.  This  sur- 
render is  the  admission  of  powerless- 
ness  on  the  part  of  man  and  takes  the 
form  of  abject  obedience.  In  turn 
man  gets  the  feeling  of  being  pro- 
tected though  this  is  bought  at  the 
awful  cost  of  independence  and  in- 
tegrity.8 Calvin  is  cited  as  an  exem- 
plar of  this  type  of  religion  which 
Fromm  eschews.  Humanistic  religion, 
which  represents  Fromm's  position, 
"is  centered  around  man  and  his 
strength  .  .  .  virtue  is  self-realization, 
not  obedience  .  .  .  God  is  a  symbol 
of  man's  own  powers  which  he  tries 
to  realize  in  his  life,  and  is  not  a  sym- 
bol of  force  and  domination,  having 
power  over  man."0  As  illustrations  of 
this  kind  of  religion  Fromm  cites 
early  Buddhism,  Taoism,  the  teach- 
ings of  Isaiah,  Jesus,  Socrates,  Spi- 
noza, some  Jewish  and  Christian  mys- 


5While  a  large  number  of  Freudians  reject  Freud's  death-instinct  theory  either  for  lack 
of  evidence  or  economy  of  theory,  they  largely  accept  the  naturalistic-humanistic 
framework.  This  is  as  true  for  Sullivan  and  Fromm  whose  categories  are  more  socio- 
cultural  as  for  Freud  in  his  biological  categorization. 

6Cf.  Sigmund  Freud,  The  Future  of  an  Illusion  (New  York:  Liveright,  1949). 

7Abraham  Kaplan,  "Freud  and  Modern  Philosophy,"  in  Freud  and  the  20th  Century 
(New  York:  Meridian  Books,  1957),  ed.  by  Benjamin  Nelson,  pp.  226,  227. 

"Erich  Fromm,  Psychoanalysis  and  Religion  (New  Haven:  Yale  University  Press, 
1950),  p.  35. 

Hbid.,  p.  37. 
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ticism,  and  the  religion  of  Reason 
of  the  French  Revolution.10  Quite  an 
eclectic  array!  For  Socrates,  developed 
reason  is  the  way  to  self -understand- 
ing, but  is  this  all  Isaiah  required? 
(And  which  Isaiah?)  What  about 
the  Suffering  Servant  passages?  Is 
God  for  Jesus  "a  symbol  of  man's 
own  powers"?  This  seems  to  be  a 
case  where  theory  cannot  be  bothered 
with  facts!  And  where  a  superficial 
lumping  together  overlooks  the  sig- 
nicant  divergencies. 

I  pass  by  for  our  purposes  Fromm's 
false  dichotomy  between  authorita- 
rian and  humanistic  religions.  As 
Kaufmann  has  adequately  shown  in 
his  criticism  of  Fromm,11  the  pro- 
phets demanded  obedience  to  God 
(authoritarian  in  Fromm's  sense) 
precisely  in  the  sense  of  love  and  jus- 
tice (Fromm's  humanistic  sense). 
Kaufmann  concludes,  "There  never 
has  been  any  'humanistic  religion'  in 
Fromm's  sense:  there  have  only  been 
humanistic  tendencies  in  most  re- 
ligions. .  .  ."12 

Fromm's  concept  of  religion  as  be- 
ing humanistic  derives  obviously  not 
from  a  study  of  religions  and  espe- 
cially the  Judaic-Christian  tradition 
but  solely  from  psychoanalytic  cate- 


gories. There  is  no  ontic  reality,  God. 
In  his  The  Art  of  Loving  Fromm 
traces  the  development  of  the  God- 
idea  from 

the  helpless  attachment  to  a  mother 
Goddess,  through  the  obedient  at- 
tachment to  a  fatherly  God,  to  a 
mature  stage  where  God  ceases  to  be 
an  outside  power,  where  man  has  in- 
corporated the  principles  of  love  and 
justice  into  himself,  where  he  has 
become  one  with  God,  and  eventu- 
ally, to  a  point  where  he  speaks  of 
God  only  in  a  poetic,  symbolic 
sense.13 

God  is  only  the  projection  of  man's 
"most  valuable  powers."14  Man  is 
alone  within  the  structures  of  nature. 
There  is  no  spiritual  realm  outside 
of  man. 

The  realm  of  love,  reason  and  jus- 
tice exists  as  a  reality  only  because, 
and  inasmuch  as,  man  has  been  able 
to  develop  these  powers  in  himself 
throughout  the  process  of  his  evolu- 
tion. In  this  view  there  is  no  mean- 
ing to  life,  except  the  meaning  man 
himself  gives  to  it;  man  is  utterly 
alone  except  inasmuch  as  he  helps 
another.13 

Man  is  the  measure  of  all  things 
including  himself.  The  religion  of 
humanism  will  have  now  for  its  high 
priests  psychoanalysts  who  will  con- 
struct the  model  of  what  it  is  to  be 
a  man  out  of  man  himself  empiri- 


™Ibid. 

1:LWalter  Kaufmann,  Critique  of  Religion  and  Philosophy  (New  York:  Harper,  1958) 

pp.  237  ff. 
12lhid.,  p.  246. 

13Erich  Fromm,  The  Art  of  Loving  (New  York:  Harper,  1956),  p.  81. 
14Fromm,  Psychoanalysis  and  Religion,  p.  50. 
15Fromm,  The  Art  of  Loving,  p.  12. 
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cally  studied.  Revelation  is  meaning- 
less because  God  as  ontic  reality  is 
non-existent.  He  is  ruled  out  in  ad- 
vance because  of  the  epistemological 
position  taken.  Philosophical  method, 
the  method  par  excellence  of  theol- 
ogy, is  suspect  because  of  the  uncon- 
scious forces  vitiating  it.  Therefore, 
psychoanalysis  will  be  the  final  de- 
terminer of  truth  within  its  natural- 
istic setting.16  Truth  is  really  limited 
to  the  study  of  the  human  reality  be- 
hind religious  doctrines.  This  allows 
Fromm  to  say  that  the  problem  of  re- 
ligion is  not  the  problem  of  God  but 
the  problem  of  man.17  If  God  is  only 
a  projection,  or  a  symbol  at  best, 
Fromm  can  reduce  religion  to  ethics 
as  he  has  done.  But  if  God  is  ontical- 
ly  real,  and  if  revelation  is  God's 
self -disclosure,  then  religion  is  neith- 
er the  problem  of  God  nor  of  man 
but  of  relationship.  And  the  reality 
of  God  cannot  be  determined  by 
limiting  the  question  to  the  genesis 
of  belief  psychologically  explained  as 
projection. 

V^hristianity  is  not  projection  but 
revelation  and  introjection.  Man  does 
not  create  a  Center  to  worship,  but 
God  gives  himself  as  a  communal 
Center.  Man  finds  himself  in  relation, 
a  love  relation,  that  is  both  vertical 
and  horizontal.  Within  the  commu- 
nity of  believers  each  prehends,  or 


takes  into  himself,  the  feeling-tone  of 
the  group.  Through  the  particular  so- 
cial nexus  called  the  Church  God  dis- 
closes himself  redemptively;  the  be- 
liever experiences  the  grace-gift  and 
responds  in  faith  and  love  to  God 
within  community. 

The  Christian  theologian  will  want 
to  evaluate  carefully  the  philosophi- 
cal milieu  out  of  which  psychoanaly- 
sis is  born.  Where  this  is  not  done, 
where  the  tension  between  the  na- 
turalistic humanism  of  a  Fromm  and 
the  Christocentric  humanism  of  the 
Gospel  is  not  maintained,  euphonious 
words  provide  an  easy  slide  into  psy- 
chological waters.  Psychoanalysis  is 
more  than  treatment;  it  is  a  method- 
ology and  a  categorial  system.  So  is 
Christianity.  And  the  tension  be- 
tween the  two  needs  to  be  felt  lest 
Christianity  become  what  Fromm 
maintains  God  is,  a  symbol  only.  In 
several  quarters  the  empirical  find- 
ings have  lured  some  into  a  capitu- 
lation. The  differences  have  flattened 
out,  and  the  baptism  of  the  unbe- 
liever has  taken  place  —  on  his 
grounds.  And  the  believer  still  thinks 
he  did  it! 

To  keep  the  two  disciplines  in  ten- 
sion means  for  them  to  be  engaged 
with  each  other  in  creative  interac- 
tion. That  this  is  scarcely  taking 
place  on  the  part  of  those  within  the 
psychoanalytic  community  needs  no 


16Cf.  Fromm,  Psychoanalysis  and  Religion,  p.  63. 
17Ibid.,p.  113. 
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documentation.  There  seems  also  to 
be  a  hesitancy  within  the  theological 
community  to  engage  in  encounter 
with  psychiatry,  and  in  some  quarters 
there  is  a  downright  opposition.  For 
instance,  Dean  Robert  E.  Fitch  of  the 
Pacific  School  of  Religion  in  an  emo- 
tionally-charged article  in  Christian- 
ity and  Crisis  entitled  "To  Fee  the 
Foul  Disease,"  hits  hard  at  psycho- 
therapy. He  fears  that  the  self  is  be- 
ing lost  in  its  own  self.  It  is  being 
lost  in  selfishness  or  egotism  under 
terms  of  "self-realization,"  or  "self- 
love,"  or  "self-acceptance."  He  be- 
lieves the  self  is  being  pampered, 
coddled,  over-indulged  in  keeping 
with  the  "socially  prevailing  neuro- 
sis." Aiding  and  abetting  this,  accord- 
ing to  Fitch,  are  the  "competent  secu- 
lar shepherds  of  the  modern  flock — 
namely,  the  psychotherapists.  For 
these  are  pre-eminently  the  peddlers 
of  the  currently  popular  panacea  for 
all  human  ills,  under  the  auspices,  to 
be  sure,  of  the  strictest  scientific 
method."18 

Mr.  Fitch  concludes:  "Neverthe- 
less, it  is  inexcusable  for  the  Chris- 
tian shepherd  to  meddle  with  such 
devices.  For  everything  in  this  secu- 
lar teaching  is  in  flat  contradiction  to 
the  insights  of  the  Christian  faith."10 
He  accuses  some  Christian  leaders 
(not  by  name)  of  "blindness  and  .  .  . 


betrayal"  for  denying  Christ  and  re- 
jecting His  remedy  by  following 
along.  "They  have  no  desire  to  cru- 
cify their  Lord.  They  only  wish  to 
corrupt  and  to  accommodate  him  to 
the  best  of  contemporary  culture."20 

The  question  is  whether  Dean 
Fitch  knows  the  self  at  all.  Is  it  pos- 
sible that  the  empirical  findings  of 
psychoanalysis  showing  the  contem- 
porary neurotic  self  to  be  sick  not 
from  too  much  self-acceptance  but 
from  too  little  real  self-acceptance 
may  be  true?  Does  the  contemporary 
self  really  love  itself  or  is  it  disorder- 
ed out  of  a  deep  sense  of  not  being 
really  loved  at  all?  Are  psychological 
defenses  erected  to  protect  a  healthy 
self-love  or  out  of  desperation  to  pro- 
tect a  self  that  feels  alienated  and 
alone?  Is  the  ego  sick  because  it  can- 
not gtt  enough  of  itself  or  because  it 
feels  unaccepted  anywhere?  Is  neu- 
rotic self-love  born  of  plenty  or  pov- 
erty? Mr.  Fitch  assumes  psychother- 
apy has  nothing  to  contribute  to 
these  questions;  that  all  has  been  said 
in  theological  pronouncements.  From 
his  point  of  view  anyone  who  seeks 
for  clarification  from  the  empirical 
findings  of  psychoanalysis  is  denying 
his  Lord.  But  this  denies  the  Chris- 
tian doctrine  of  creation  and  com- 
mon grace.  It  is  obscurantism  rival- 
ing anything  previous  in  the  Church's 


lsOp.  tit.,  Vol.  XVIII,  No.  28  (May  12,  1958),  p.  65. 

19Ibid.;  italics  mine. 

™Ibid. 
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rebellion  against  empirical  discover- 
ies. 

One  wonders  if  Mr.  Fitch  is  really 
talking  about  life — life  of  the  soul 
lived  in  myriad  social  relationships? 
Does  he  really  see  the  boy,  aged 
seven,  engaged  in  play  therapy  with 
his  therapist?  The  child  gets  angry 
and  expresses  that  anger  in  aggres- 
sive play.  He  wants  to  kill  and  acts 
out  his  urge  with  make-believe  peo- 
ple. Afraid  that  he  has  lost  his  friend, 
the  counselor,  he  reverts  to  baby-talk. 
At  home  he  wets  the  bed  forcing  his 
mother  to  clean  up  after  him.  There 
he  employs  baby  talk,  too,  and  in- 
sists on  baby  food.  He  is  very  de- 
manding upon  his  parents,  his  coun- 
selor, his  teacher.  What  is  he  saying 
through  his  play,  his  behavior,  his 
words?  That  he  loves  himself  and 
that  he  just  cannot  get  enough  of 
himself?  Just  the  opposite.  He  is  so 
empty,  so  desperate  to  belong,  so 
needful  of  love  that  he  hurts.  A  few 
weeks  after  he  was  born  his  mother 
was  hospitalized  for  two  years.  He 
spent  months  in  hospitals,  and  most 
of  the  first  five  years  in  two  foster 
homes.  After  he  did  come  home,  his 
mother  rejected  him  unconsciously 
and  tried  to  atone  for  her  sense  of 
guilt  by  over-protection.  To  compli- 
cate matters  further  she  had  always 
wanted  to  be  treated  like  a  baby,  to 
be  babied;  and  so  she  married  a  man 
twenty-five  years  her  senior.  She  pro- 
jected her  own  desire  to  be  babied 
to  her  son  and  kept  him  in  swaddling 


clothes,  as  it  were.  He  felt  in  turn 
that  he  had  to  be  and  act  like  a  baby 
to  be  wanted.  Yet  for  obvious  rea- 
sons he  was  angry  with  his  mother. 
Was  his  psychiatrist  a  "peddler"  for 
loving  him  back  into  the  human  fam- 
ily? If  a  Christian  minister  gathered 
insight  into  this  situation  and  count- 
less others  like  it,  would  he  be  deny- 
ing his  Lord?  It  sounds  as  if  Mr. 
Fitch  wants  to  be  a  purist  with  his 
doctrines  unendangered  by  facts. 
Could  it  be  that  Christian  theologians 
might  have  to  rethink  some  time- 
honored  generalizations  about  man? 
Is  it  possible  that  the  empirical  find- 
ings of  psychoanalysis  may  give  us 
new  clues  into  the  doctrine  of  orig- 
inal sin,  say?  Perhaps  the  doctrine  is 
even  more  fearful  than  we  had 
thought  even  though  we  may  come 
to  say  it  somewhat  differently. 

Undoubtedly  Mr.  Fitch  is  correct 
in  his  warning  against  accommoda- 
tion to  "the  best  of  contemporary 
culture."  Both  the  gospel  and  the  cul- 
ture lose  when  accommodation  takes 
place.  And  there  are  instances  of  such 
accommodation.  But  one  is  hardly  in 
danger  of  corrupting  the  gospel  and 
betraying  Christ  when  he  seeks  to 
employ  empirical  findings  in  his 
ministry  of  healing  without  capitu- 
lating to  the  implicit  world  view  of 
psychoanalysis.  And  if  one  must 
stand  so  far  away  from  life  for  fear 
he  will  deny  Christ  one  wonders  a 
bit  at  this  phobic  reaction.  Inter-dis- 
ciplinary communication  honestly  en- 
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tered  into  might  provide  a  means  for 
the  God  of  truth  to  speak  corrective- 
ly to  both  theology  and  psychiatry  in 
their  common  concern  of  healing. 
Theology  is  most  lordly  when  it  acts 
like  its  Lord:  in  humility  a  servant 
of  God  and  man.  Humility  would 
seem  to  require  an  openness  to  valid 
insights  from  whatever  sources. 

Vv  HAT  CAN  theology  and  psychi- 
atry learn  from  each  other?  Perhaps 
many  things:  some  old  needing  to  be 
[earned  under  new  light;  some  new 
needing  to  be  tried  on  for  size.  I  sug- 
gest only  a  few. 

The  minister  needs  to  understand 
that  the  self  and  its  relationships 
lave  a  complexity  which  cannot  be 
simply  subsumed  under  such  termin- 
ology as  sin.  Much  theology  has  fol- 
owed  the  rather  simplified  structure 
:>f  the  soul  which  Plato  bequeathed 
:o  us  and  which  Augustine  and  Cal- 
/in  took  for  granted.  Psychiatry  gives 
as  a  much  revised  edition  of  the  pro- 
ile  of  the  soul.  The  whole  of  the  un- 
:onscious,  with  its  drives,  repressions, 
etc.,  plays  such  a  dominant  part  in 
30th  the  single  self  and  the  social  or- 
ganism that  failure  to  understand  it 
*ives  not  only  a  terribly  simplified 
edition  of  reality  but  a  false  one.  The 
;omatic  influence  upon  the  self,  es- 
pecially the  feelings  both  negative 
Jid  positive  which  are  bodily  feel- 
ngs,  is  far  more  Hebraic  than  Greek 
,nd  calls  theology  back  to  an  under  - 
tanding  of  man  from  the  neck  down 


and  not  just  in  his  intellectual  pur- 
suits. 

A  number  of  very  serious  implica- 
tions follow  from  the  new  meaning 
of  the  unconscious  and  the  bodily 
image  of  man.  For  one  thing,  the 
theologian  must  come  to  grips  with 
the  Freudian  hypothesis  that  there  is 
projection  in  religion.  One  does  not 
need  to  accept  the  hypothesis  that 
God  is  only  a  projection,  but  one 
does  need  to  see  that  the  self  projects 
in  all  the  rest  of  his  relationships; 
and  it  would  be  unrealistic  to  im- 
agine that  he  does  not  project  onto 
God  his  fears,  anger,  needs,  etc. 
"Faith  in  God'  or  "faith  in  Christ" 
will  have  to  include  man's  ambiva- 
lent feelings.  Religious  faith  cannot 
be  regarded  as  all  sweetness  and 
light,  devoid  of  hostile,  angry  feel- 
ings. Faith  is  an  admixture  of  feel- 
ings which  are  resident  within  the 
psycho-physical  organism.  It  is  a  re- 
ligious question,  but  can  God  toler- 
ate such  an  admixture?  The  doctrine 
of  grace  means  he  not  only  can  but 
does,  that  he  bears  our  negative  as 
well  as  our  positive  feelings,  that 
trust  in  him  is  well  placed.  This 
means  that  every  self  can  trust  God 
with  his  most  hostile  feelings  and 
still  be  accepted. 

The  clergyman  can  also  learn  from 
counter-transference  that  his  feelings 
are  part  of  the  data  for  another  self 
and  his  congregation  in  their  becom- 
ing; that  is,  that  he  contributes  his 
own  negative  as  well  as  his  positive 
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feelings  to  others.  And  these  feelings 
may  well  be  destructive  at  the  very 
time  when  he  wants  heaith  for  a  per- 
son or  a  people.  In  counter-transfer- 
ence the  minister  is  especially  vulner- 
able precisely  because  he  is  in  a  posi- 
tion of  dominance  and  because  the 
image  of  the  ministry,  both  in  his 
mind  and  the  people's  mind,  stamps 
him  as  authoritarian.  This  may  be 
part  of  the  problem  behind  church 
quarrels  and  the  inability  of  a  con- 
gregation to  live  at  peace. 

A  second  major  insight  for  the 
minister  comes  from  therapy  itself. 
While  the  minister  is  surely  not 
equipped  to  deal  with  psychosis  or 
severe  neurosis,  he  would  seem  to  be 
in  a  happy  situation  for  providing 
supportive  and  preventive  therapy.  I 
do  not  have  space  to  detail  this,  but 
something  of  the  structure  of  my 
thought  can  be  hinted  at. 

The  church  is  the  leading  social 
unit  next  to  the  home  in  its  influ- 
ence on  children  up  to  school  age.  It 
would  seem  to  me  that  the  church 
must  rethink  totally  its  ministry  to 
pre-school  children.  The  place  of  play 
in  the  church's  program  is  pretty 
much  nil.  Yet,  play,  so  essential  to 
the  child,  contains  marvellous  possi- 
bility for  producing  health.  It  would 
seem  to  me  that  the  church  needs  to 
consider  carefully  getting  some  of  its 
teachers  trained  to  deal  with  play 
creatively,  and  perhaps  some  institu- 
tional churches  adding  to  their  staffs 
one  skilled  in  play  therapy. 


Furthermore,  the  desperate  need 
for  any  person  to  belong  underscores 
the  necessity  for  an  accepting  com- 
munity whether  this  be  a  large  wor- 
shiping community  or  small  groups. 
The  church  has  long  talked  about 
koinonia,  that  is,  a  loving,  redemptive 
fellowship  centered  about  Christ. 
Psychiatry  would  seem  to  insist  that 
more  than  talk  take  place — namely, 
that  we  redouble  our  efforts  to  create 
the  conditions  which  the  Holy  Spirit 
can  use  to  create  a  community  of  ac- 
ceptance. This  would  provide  group 
therapy  without  its  becoming  self- 
conscious.  It  would  also  seem  that  the 
minister  could  be  a  tower  of  strength 
both  for  a  hurting  individual  and  for 
his  family  as  he  supports  a  person 
who  is  in  treatment  with  a  psychi- 
atrist and  as  he  interprets  to  the  fam- 
ily something  of  what  is  happening 
in  the  therapeutic  relationship.  Final- 
ly, the  means  of  grace — prayer,  read- 
ings in  the  Bible,  holy  communion, 
worship,  etc., — need  to  be  reempha- 
sized,  not  as  duties  to  further  the 
"tyranny  of  the  shoulds"  but  as  crea- 
tive resources  toward  wholeness. 

To  do  this  the  minister  may  have 
to  rethink  his  role.  Is  all  of  his  ad- 
ministrative load  necessary?  Can  he 
transfer  some  of  this  so  that  he  can 
give  himself  to  person-to-person  heal- 
ing and  person-to-group  healing?  It 
would  be  ironic  if  psychiatry  should 
force  the  minister  to  reconsider  his 
role  in  the  healing  process,  but  that 
is  precisely  what   is  going  to   take 
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place;  for  the  psychiatrist  is  more 
faithful  to  a  few  central  things  than 
many  a  clergyman  is,  in  spite  of  the 
fact  that  it  was  to  this  he  was  called. 

Turning  briefly  to  the  psychi- 
atrist, I  would  like  to  suggest  just 
two  areas  in  which  theology  can  be 
informative.  The  first  is  that  theology 
insists  on  a  dimension  of  depth,  a 
transcendent  referent  for  the  inter- 
pretation of  life.  This  obviously  gets 
us  into  metaphysics.  The  metaphysi- 
cal question  as  raised  by  the  Chris- 
tian faith  cannot  be  dismissed  by  an 
easy  reductionism  nor  by  psychologi- 
cal explanations.  While  theology 
does  not  need  to  argue  for  a  two- 
story  kind  of  supernaturalism,  it  takes 
seriously  a  point  of  reference  outside 
of  man  and  the  natural  process, 
namely.  God.  To  ignore  this  or  dis- 
miss this  in  the  name  of  psychology 
is  to  commit  the  psychological  fallacy, 
namely,  that  epistemology  is  redu- 
cible to  psychological  categories.  This 
does  not  mean  that  the  psychiatrist 
must  be  a  theist.  It  certainly  does  not 
mean  that  the  role  of  psychology  is 
to  evangelize.  It  is  to  take  seriously, 
however,  that  a  sizable  number  of 
people,  some  of  whom  are  very  com- 
petent scholars,  believe  that  life  must 
be  seen  with  ultimate  reference  to  a 
transcendent- immanent  deity.  If  the 
psychiatrist  were  to  try  to  understand 
what  the  theologian  means  by  God, 
he  might  be  able  to  understand  what 
the  theologian  is  talking  about  when 


he  speaks  of  cosmic  anxiety;  for  he  is 
saying  that  back  of  neurotic  anxiety 
and  back  of  sinful  anxiety  is  an 
anxiety  caused  by  a  disrelationship 
between  the  creature  and  the  Creator,, 
I,  for  one,  think  it  is  possible  to  take 
the  theory  of  neurosis  developed  by 
Karen  Horney  and  to  place  it  in  a 
cosmic  framework.  It  can  be  argued 
with  some  cogency  that  love  is  the 
clue  to  ultimate  reality.  If  man  is  es- 
tranged from  a  love-relationship  with 
ultimate  reality  then  he  does  need  to 
become  re-related  with  cosmic  love. 
Psychiatrists  whom  I  have  had  the 
privilege  of  knowing  are  not  trying 
to  attain  mere  adjustment.  They  are 
concerned  to  see  the  self  be  able  to 
deal  creatively  with  its  environing 
reality.  Yet,  if  the  metaphysical  in- 
sight of  theology  is  true,  reality  has 
a  depth  beyond  human-to-human  re- 
lationships. The  psychiatrist  might 
well  come  to  see  against  this  back- 
ground what  religious  faith  means — 
that  it  is  a  peculiar  nexus  with  ulti- 
mate reality  as  well  as  with  the  neigh- 
bor. Therefore,  faith  in  Christ  or  God 
is  not  an  infantile  wish-fulfillment 
but  the  attempt  to  respond  to  ulti- 
macy.  Augustine's  affirmation  is  apro- 
pos: our  hearts  are  restless  until  they 
rest  in  Thee.  And  so  is  Kierkegaard's 
epitaph:  this  individual  died  longing 
for  eternity. 

The  second  area  in  which  the  psy- 
chiatrist might  want  to  take  a  new 
look  is  among  the  healthy-minded.  It 
is  not  hard  to  see  why  some  psychia- 
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trists  look  upon  religion  as  false,  if 
not  demonic,  when  they  see  religion 
being  used  as  a  defense  mechanism 
against  life  itself.  And  when  they  see 
what  people  do  to  people  sometimes 
in  the  name  of  religion  it  is  almost 
inevitable  that  they  will  raise  serious 
questions  about  the  value  of  religion, 
if  not  its  truth.  However,  the  psy- 
chiatrist needs  to  remember  that  his 
patients  are  among  those  who  distort 
reality,  and  it  would  be  strange  if 
they  did  not  also  distort  religion.  The 
data  for  religion  are  not  limited  to 
the  neurotic  and  psychotic.  The 
healthy-minded,  those  who  are  rela- 
tively mature  and  who  know  some- 
thing of  the  joy  of  well  being,  are 
also  data  for  the  understanding  of  re- 
ligion. What  role  does  religious  faith 
play  for  Christians  in  this  group?  As 
we  do  not  throw  motherhood  out 
just  because  some  mothers  are  crip- 
pling, so  neither  is  it  legitimate  to 
throw  religion  out  because  some  in- 
terpretations are  crippling.  The  psy- 
chiatrist would  do  well  to  study  re- 
ligion as  it  is  evidenced  in  the 
health  y-minded.    Furthermore,     it 


would  seem  to  me  that  the  psychia- 
trist would  want  to  see  what  role  the 
religious  data  play  in  each  life,  that 
is,  within  the  context  of  his  client's 
history  rather  than  to  be  content  with 
a  priori  judgments.  There  are  some 
generalizations  drawn  from  play  ther- 
apy on  what  play  means  to  a  child, 
but  by  and  large  the  meaning  of  play 
must  be  derived  from  the  particular 
meaning  it  has  for  that  particular 
child.  The  principle  is  applicable  for 
deriving  whatever  meaning  religion 
has  for  each  of  us. 

Both  theology  and  psychiatry  are 
concerned  with  man.  Not  with  man 
in  abstraction,  but  with  this  man, 
here  and  now:  with  his  hurting,  his 
inability  to  live  the  abundant  life, 
with  his  brokenness,  with  his  es- 
trangement, with  his  desperate  and 
devious  efforts  for  wholeness  within 
the  widest  possible  reaches  of  reality. 
Therefore,  what  we  can  learn  from 
each  other  without  obscuring  our  dif- 
ferences might  prove  deeply  bene- 
ficial to  our  common  concern:  man  in 
the  concrete. 


The  sin,  both  of  men  and  of  angels,  was  rendered  possible  by  the  fact 
that  God  gave  them  free  will:  thus  surrendering  a  portion  of  His  omni- 
potence .  .  .  because  He  saw  that  from  a  world  of  free  creatures,  even  though 
they  fell,  He  could  work  out  ...  a  deeper  happiness  and  a  fuller  splendor 
than  any  world  of  automata  would  admit. 

*.  S.  Lewis,  Miracles 


What's  New? 

—  in  Literature  on  the  New  Testament 

by  James  Arthur  Walther,  Th.D. 


"W^hen  A  NEW  Bachelor  of  Divin- 
ity leaves  seminary,  the  prayers  and 
best  wishes  of  his  teachers  go  with 
him  —  of  course.  Often,  however, 
those  who  have  nurtured  him  through 
three  years  of  growth  in  knowledge 
and  understanding  wish  that  some- 
thing more  could  be  done.  And  if  the 
occasional  expressions  of  vocal  alum- 
ni are  accurately  interpreted,  the  man 
in  the  parish  often  wishes  he  could 
sit  once  more  for  an  hour  or  two  in 
the  classrooms  where  he  was  served 
theological  fare  that  was  sometimes 
too  rich  for  his  underdeveloped  ca- 
pacity to  digest. 

There  are  many  aids  and  guides 
which  will  try  to  fill  this  gap — book 
clubs,  religious  presses,  occasional  ar- 
ticles in  the  standard  journals — but 
these  are  likely  to  fail  in  some  degree 
because  they  are  more  or  less  dis- 
jointed and  certainly  poorly  related 
to  what  the  man  has  already  learned. 

This  would  seem  to  be  an  auspi- 
cious time  to  begin  a  series  of  articles 
designed  to  supply  our  alumni  and 
other  reading  friends  with  sugges- 
tions as  to  what  they  probably  should 
be  reading  in  the  various  fields  of  the 
theological  curriculum.  A  different 
teacher  will  write  each  article  and  of- 


fer "refreshing"  material  in  his  spe- 
cial area  of  interest.  The  sequence  of 
these  pieces  and  their  frequency  will 
depend  in  part  upon  the  response  and 
interest  of  our  readers. 

A  myriad  of  books  appears  each 

year  in  the  "New  Testament  field." 
Since  nearly  anything  connected  with 
the  Christian  faith  and  oriented  in 
the  Bible  inevitably  brushes  the  New 
Testament,  this  netful  brings  publi- 
cations of  all  kinds,  some  good,  some 
bad,  many  just  not  worth  the  effort. 
The  following  is  an  attempt  to  pre- 
sent titles  that,  in  the  present  writer's 
opinion,  will  reward  the  reader  for 
the  spending  of  his  valuable  time. 
The  nature  of  the  reward,  of  course, 
will  vary  with  the  book  and  the  man. 
(Very  recent  graduates  will  naturally 
find  little  that  they  have  not  already 
been  apprized  of.) 

It  is  fervently  to  be  hoped  that  the 
pastor,  however  busy  and  however 
"unscholarly"  in  his  own  eyes,  will 
make  a  successful  effort  to  keep  up  at 
least  a  nodding  acquaintance  with  his 
Greek  Testament.  For  this  and  for  all 
exegetical  purposes,  the  new  Greek- 
English  Lexicon  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment by  Arndt  and  Gingrich  is  an 
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indispensable  tool.  It  replaces  all 
other  New  Testament  lexica  and  pro- 
vides not  just  meanings  for  words 
but  a  wealth  of  source  information 
on  the  literature  pertaining  to  the 
word-meanings.  For  the  range  of 
problems  that  revolve  around  the  fre- 
quencies of  vocabulary  Robert  Mor- 
genthaler's  Statistik  des  Neutesta- 
mentlichen  Wortschatzes  is  a  mine 
of  information,  which  may  be  work- 
ed without  skill  in  German. 

In  the  broad  field  of  "introduction" 
several  good  books  have  appeared 
recently.  Probably  the  best  is  a  new 
(2nd)  edition  of  A.  H.  McNeile's 
An  Introduction  to  the  Study  of  the 
New  Testament  done  by  C.  S.  C. 
Williams,  a  younger  British  scholar 
whose  work  is  regularly  worth  not- 
ing. This  edition  contains  an  admir- 
able chapter  on  "Form  Criticism",  a 
good  history  of  the  development  of 
the  canon,  as  well  as  the  detailed  in- 
formation on  each  book  and  on  the 
Greek  text.  In  a  more  popular  vein 
and  covering  a  broader  scope  is  Un- 
derstanding the  New  Testament,  by 
Howard  C.  Kee  and  F.  W.  Young. 
This  beautifully  made  book  attempts 
to  tell  the  story  of  the  developing 
Christian  movement  and  its  literature 
in  the  historical,  social,  and  intellec- 
tual environment.  The  critical  con- 
clusions of  the  authors  are  not  always 
indisputable;  but  the  work  as  a  whole 
ought  to  be  quite  helpful,  especially 
as  it  is  adaptable  for  lay  use. 

In  specific  areas  of  this  broad  field 


several  valuable  volumes  have  recent- 
ly appeared.  For  the  background  of 
the  New  Testament  Bruce  M.  Metz- 
ger  (of  Princeton  Seminary)  has 
written  An  Introduction  to  the  Apo- 
crypha, a  timely  adjunct  to  the  new 
Revised  Standard  Version  of  those 
books.  Also  shedding  light  on  the  in- 
tertestamental  period  and  its  influ- 
ence on  earliest  Christianity  is  Kris- 
ter Standahl's  collection  of  invaluable 
articles  on  The  Scrolls  and  the  New 
Testament.  Sherman  E.  Johnson  pro- 
vides a  very  readable,  illustrated 
study  of  the  forces  which  affected 
Jesus'  career  in  Jesus  in  His  Home- 
land. A.  C.  Bouquet's  Everyday  Life 
in  New  Testament  Times  may  also 
prove  useful  for  illustrative  purposes. 
Floyd  V.  Filson  (McCormick  Semi- 
nary) has  studied  the  factors  which 
produced  the  canon  in  Which  Books 
Belong  in  the  Bible? 

A  new  book  worthy  of  special 
mention  is  Geddes  MacGregor's  The 
Bible  in  the  Making.  It  is  an  unusual- 
ly lucid  history  of  the  greatest  book 
of  all  time,  with  a  fresh  assortment 
of  sparkling  detail.  Probably  the  out- 
standing feature,  however,  is  the  in- 
clusion of  fourteen  appendices  con- 
taining notable  examples  of  the 
source  material  from  which  such  a 
study  stems:  e.g.,  "A  Comparison  of 
Passages  in  Various  English  Ver- 
sions" (42  of  them!),  "Non-Biblical 
Sayings  of  Jesus,"  "The  Roman  Cath- 
olic Church  and  the  Bible  in  Western 
Europe  Today." 
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There  is  a  flurry  of  activity  in 
the  contemporary  production  of  com- 
mentaries, both  in  series  and  by  indi- 
vidual volumes.  Several  pocket  series 
are  commendable  but  are  "light 
weight"  in  more  than  avoirdupois: 
Torch,  Barclay,  and  Layman's  are 
good  examples.  Harper  is  sponsoring 
a  series  which  will  supplement  if  not 
supplant  many  of  their  Moffatt  Com- 
mentaries (the  British  edition  is  call- 
ed the  "Black  Commentaries").  Pro- 
fessor Filson  has  forthcoming  vol- 
umes in  this  series  on  Matthew  and 
J  Corinthians.  C.  S.  C.  Williams'  Acts 
has  appeared  and  been  well  received, 
as  has  C.  K.  Barrett's  Romans  and  F. 
C.  Beare's  Philippians.  The  Interpre- 
ter's Bible  is  already  well  established; 
but  for  the  serious  student  it  poses 
problems  of  economy,  both  in  time 
and  money.  It  is  uneven  "across  the 
board",  and  its  many  valuable  ma- 
terials are  ensconced  in  bundles  of 
unnecessary  printing.  The  Interna- 
tional Commentary  is  ostensibly  a 
conservative  series  naively  masquer- 
ading under  a  title  suspiciously  like 
the  perennial  "ICC".  Among  its 
available  volumes,  the  commentary 
on  Acts  by  F.  F.  Bruce  is  quite  com- 
mendable; and  the  contributions  of 
the  Australian,  Leon  Morris,  are  wor- 
thy of  attention. 

Another  notable  value  is  the  reis- 
sue of  some  of  the  older  classic  com- 
mentaries. Here  one  must  be  par- 
ticularly selective;  but  the  biblical 
works  of  Luther  and  Calvin  are  in- 


valuable, and  the  nineteenth-century 
volumes  of  J.  B.  Lightfoot  and  J.  B. 
Mayor  are  still  very  useful. 

Among  individual  volumes  several 
are  notable.  Vincent  Taylor's  monu- 
mental work  on  Mark  is  still  new 
enough  to  rate  mention  again.  John 
is  (rightly)  receiving  renewed  atten- 
tion, and  three  books  must  be  singled 
out.  C.  H.  Dodd's  Interpretation  of 
the  Fourth  Gospel  is  more  introduc- 
tory than  exegetical,  but  it  is  indis- 
pensable to  the  contemporary  study. 
C.  K.  Barrett  has  a  recent,  worthy 
commentary  on  the  Greek  text.  Ru- 
dolf Bultmann's  famous  Johannine 
work  in  the  inveterate,  phoenix-like 
Meyer  series  is  soon  to  appear  in  a 
translation  by  John  Marsh.  Beside  his 
work  on  Acts  mentioned  above,  F.  F. 
Bruce  has  another  fine  commentary 
on  the  same  book  but  based  directly 
on  the  Greek  text. 

In  Pauline  studies  the  older  stand- 
ards have  only  occasionally  been  ap- 
proached. Several  Harper-Black  vol- 
umes have  been  noted  above.  Emil 
Brunner  has  published  his  Letter  to 
the  Romans,  which  has  been  well  re- 
ceived. In  such  works  (and  more  par- 
ticularly in  Barth  and  the  Reforma- 
tion commentators)  the  thinness  of 
line  between  exegetical  study  and 
dogmatic  theology  is  apparent.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  speculative  study 
of  which  Edgar  J.  Goodspeed  is  past 
master  is  virile  in  a  new  edition  of 
John  Knox's  Philemon  Among  the 
Letters  of  Paul.  There  is  solid  exeget- 
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ical  work  being  done  in  France,  and 
we  are  soon  to  have  the  notable  com- 
mentary on  First  Corinthians  by  Jean 
Hering  translated  into  English.  We 
may  hope  that  Leenhardt's  volume  on 
Romans  will  follow.  (Both  these  lat- 
ter are  from  a  series  Commentaire  du 
Nouveau  Testament.) 

The  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  has 
come  in  for  some  careful  study. 
About  ten  years  ago  the  late  William 
Manson  published  the  Baird  Lectures 
on  the  subject.  More  recently  the 
eminent  Jewish  scholar,  Yigael  Ya- 
din,  has  suggested  a  possible  relation- 
ship to  converts  from  the  Qumran 
sectaries;  and  there  will  likely  be  new 
light  on  the  epistle  in  the  near  future. 
We  are  promised  a  commentary  in 
the  Harper-Black  series  by  H.  W. 
Montefiore. 

Those  who  have  not  yet  pursued  a 
detailed  study  of  First  Peter  have  for 
their  perusal  a  stimulating  pair  of 
commentaries  not  yet  fifteen  years 
old.  E.  G.  Selwyn  and  F.  W.  Beare 
each  comes  to  individual  and  widely 
divergent  critical  conclusions  about 
the  epistle,  but  each  is  a  rewarding 
book  for  the  hermeneutical  under- 
standing of  First  Peter.  (Dr.  Beare's 
work  is  in  a  recently  revised  edition.) 
Of  about  the  same  vintage  is  the  ex- 
cellent commentary  on  The  Johan- 
nine  Epistles  by  C.  H.  Dodd,  one  of 
the  last  volumes  in  the  Moffatt  series. 

Those  who  stand  in  unmoving  awe 
before  The  Revelation  of  John  now 
have  two  more  aids  for  their  guid- 


ance and  inspiration.  John  Wick 
Bowman  (formerly  at  Western,  now 
at  San  Francisco)  has  written  a  fine, 
lucid  study,  The  Drama  of  the  Book 
of  Revelation,  which  should  help  the 
preacher  and  lay  teacher  to  "get  go- 
ing" on  the  Apocalypse.  For  the  more 
scholarly  reader,  C.  C.  Torrey's  post- 
humous study  The  Apocalypse  of 
John  seekj  to  explain  some  of  the 
moot  difficulties  of  the  book  in  terms 
of  Aramaic  origins  and  the  seer's 
contemparary  situation. 

The  study  of  the  Life  of  Christ 
has  been  enjoying  a  revival.  A  basic 
tool  for  this  is  available  in  the  Gospel 
Parallels,  an  English  (RSV)  version 
of  the  Huck-Lietzmann  Synopsis. 
newly  and  helpfully  edited  by  B.  H. 
Throckmorton,  Jr.  The  skepticism  of 
Rudolf  Bultmann  in  this  area  has 
been  somewhat  dispelled  by  the  self- 
styled  "Post-Bultmannians."  James  M. 
Robinson  essays  to  speak  for  them  in 
The  New  Quest  of  the  Historical 
Jesus.  Most  readers  will  be  more 
comfortable  with  Vincent  Taylor's 
The  Life  and  Ministry  of  Jesus,  a 
sparsely  documented  but  reliable  ex- 
pansion of  his  article  in  Volume  VII 
of  The  Interpreter's  Bible.  Joachim 
Jeremias  has  become  a  notable  name 
in  the  field.  Translations  of  The  Par- 
ables of  Jesus  and  The  Eucharistic 
Words  of  Jesus  are  already  well  es- 
tablished. 

The  general  public  has  been  alert- 
ed to  important  manuscript  discover- 
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ies  at  Nag  Hammadi,  Egypt,  includ- 
ing the  so-called  Gospel  According 
to  Thomas  (a  collection  of  "sayings" 
of  Jesus,  originally  the  possession  of 
a  Gnostic  group,  probably  as  early  as 
the  second  century.)  A  brand-new 
discussion  of  this  has  just  appeared, 
The  Secret  Sayings  of  Jesus,  by  Rob- 
ert M.  Grant  with  David  Noel  Freed- 
man  (of  the  Pittsburgh  faculty);  and 
the  text  with  translation  is  available 
in  another  volume. 

George  Caird,  a  prominent  Can- 
adian scholar  (now  in  the  U.S.),  pub- 
lished in  1955  a  very  competent  book 
on  The  Apostolic  Age  ( in  the  Studies 
in  Theology  series).  He  presents  con- 
jcise  discussions  of  the  steps  in  the 
Christian  development  of  that  period 
and  provides  a  helpful  overview  of 
the  history  and  theology  that  con- 
tributed to  the  life. 

Interest  in  Paul's  career  continues. 
Adolf  Deissmann's  book  on  the 
Apostle  has  been  reissued  in  paper- 
back. Dibelius  left  a  partly-finished 
work  on  Paul,  which  his  pupil  and 
successor  Werner  Georg  Kiimmel 
completed  and  published.  Most  re- 
cently William  Barclay  has  written 
The  Mind  of  St.  Paul,  a  good  collec- 
tion of  snippets  on  all  phases  of 
Paul's  career  and  thought. 

In  the  theology  of  the  New  Tes- 
tament we  are  at  last  rather  well  sup- 
plied. Two  major  works  from  the 
War  decade  are  now  available  in 
English.  E.  Stauffer's  New  Testament 


Theology  is  a  unique  work.  The  text 
treats  its  subject  topically  and  suc- 
ceeds rather  well  in  being  objective 
in  presenting  what  the  New  Testa- 
ment sets  forth,  with  a  minimum  of 
interpretation.  The  notes  comprise  a 
good  third  of  the  book  and  are  far- 
ranging  and  weighty.  Rudolf  Bult- 
mann's  Theology  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment comprises  two  volumes  follow- 
ing major  testamental  divisions  with 
Paul  and  John  receiving  the  lion's 
share  of  attention.  The  author's  char- 
acteristic skepticism  of  the  synoptic 
tradition  is  evident,  and  the  absence 
of  documentation  is  a  distinct  draw- 
back. 

Alan  Richardson  has  lately  pro- 
duced what  he  modestly  calls  An  In- 
troduction to  the  Theology  of  the 
New  Testament.  As  far  as  it  goes,  it 
is  perhaps  the  most  generally  helpful 
volume  available. 

Two  studies  ancillary  to  the  sub- 
ject are  worthy  of  attention.  C.  H. 
Dodd,  in  According  to  the  Scrip- 
tures, discusses  "The  Substructure  of 
New  Testament  Theology",  i.e.,  the 
use  of  the  Old  Testament.  J.  W. 
Bowman  presents  what  he  calls  "a 
preface  to  biblical  theology"  in  Pro- 
phetic Realism  and  the  Gospel. 

Dr.  Filson  gives  his  distinctive 
treatment  of  New  Testament  Theol- 
ogy in  Jesus  Christ  the  Risen  Lord,  a 
very  readable  study  emphasizing  the 
resurrection  and  avoiding  much  of 
the  technical  terminology.  For  lay  use 
a  more   elementary  book   is  A.  M. 
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Hunter's  Introducing  New  Testament 
Theology.  As  postscripts  Oscar  Cull- 
mann's  Christology  of  the  New  Tes- 
tament and  A.  N.  Wilder's  New  Tes- 
tament Faith  for  Today  may  be  re- 
commended. 

The  monograph  series  Studies  in 
Biblical  Theology  continues  to  main- 
tain a  very  high  standard,  and  the 
fare  is  diversified.  Since  the  artificial 
line  between  Old  and  New  Testa- 
ment studies  has  been  evaporating, 
all  of  the  issues  are  valuable  for  the 
New  Testament  student.  Of  widest 
interest  will  probably  be  Reginald 
Fuller's  The  Mission  and  Achieve- 
ment  of  Jesus  and  the  English  trans- 
lation of  J.  T.  Milik's  Ten  Years  of 
Discovery  in  the  Wilderness  of 
Judaea. 

In  the  specialized  field  of  eschat- 
ology,  which  occupies  much  attention 
today,  a  moderate  stream  of  titles  has 
appeared.  There  is  some  tendency  to 
repetition,  but  several  works  may  be 
singled  out.  Although  published  only 
nine  years  ago  Oscar  Cullmann's 
Christ  and  Time  has  already  become 
a  classic.  More  recently  his  little  book 
Immortality  of  the  Soul  or  Resurrec- 
tion of  the  Dead?  has  been  translated. 
In  the  SBT  series  just  mentioned,  W. 
G.  Kiimmel,  Promise  and  Fulfilment 
is  notable.  J.  A.  T.  Robinson  has  two 
books,  Jesus  and  His  Coming  and  In 
the  End,  God,  which  are  of  special 
point.  Two  volumes  by  G.  R.  Beas- 
ley-Murray  deal  with  the  so-called 
"Little   Apocalypse,"   Jesus   and   the 


Future  and  A  Commentary  on  Mark 
13. 

The  controversy  over  Rudolf  Bult- 
mann's  "demythologizing"  continues 
to  engage  continental  and  some  other 
writers.  Bultmann  himself  has  re- 
stated his  position  in  the  recent  Jesus 
Christ  and  Mythology.  A  much  earlier 
v/ork,  Jesus  and  the  Word,  long  un- 
available, is  now  in  paperback.  One 
of  the  latest  critiques  of  Bultmann's 
thought  is  The  Christian  Message  and 
Myth,  by  L.  Malevez.  Two  SBT 
monographs  already  mentioned  con- 
tribute to  the  discussion:  Robinson's 
New  Quest  attempts  to  move  ahead 
within  the  Bultmann  tradition  while 
Fuller's  Mission  and  Achievement  as- 
sails some  of  the  basic  assumptions 
of  the  "school". 

The  problem  of  "Church  and 
State",  long  of  more  immediate  con- 
cern to  Europeans  and  Latin  Amer- 
icans, has  lately  leaped  into  our  news. 
Cuilmann  has  written  a  study  The 
State  in  the  New  Testament,  which 
may  provide  some  background  for 
the  contemporary  discussion.  Less 
publicized  but  equally  penetrating  is 
G.  B.  Caird's  Principalities  and  Pow- 
ers. 

One  more  modest  volume  which 
the  pastor  may  have  overlooked  is 
Wayne  E.  Oates'  The  Bible  in  Pas- 
toral Care.  It  contains  a  number  of 
practical  suggestions  which  can  aid 
the  local  program.  Also  worth  men- 
tion are  two  special  editions  of  the 
New  Testament.  One  is  The  Good 
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yews,  a  remarkable  production  of  the 
Vmerican  Bible  Society:  at  an  unbe- 
ievably  low  price  it  has  excellent, 
ip-to-date  pictures  on  every  page, 
rhe  other  is  Bible  Readings  for  Boys 
md  Girls,  a  well-done  abridgement 
)f  the  R.S.V.  in  an  attractive,  finely 
llustrated  format. 

Finally,  a  word  about  journals, 
iveryone  will  know  the  names  of  the 
)lder  standard  publications,  which 
ontinue  to  have  much  valuable  ma- 
erial.  (The  present  writer  finds  more 
n  Expository  Times  to  commend  to 
he  busy  pastor  than  in  any  of  the 
>thers.) 

Now  beginning  its  fourth  year, 
yew  Testament  Abstracts  offers  a 
xmvenient  and  reliable  way  to  keep 
ibreast  of  the  periodic  literature 
hroughout  the  western  world.  Pub- 
ished  by  a  Jesuit  college,  it  "covers" 
ome  230  publications  originally  in 
13  languages.  The  abstracts  are  re- 
narkably  objective,  and  the  cost  is 
:omparatively  low. 

For  the  near  future  one  may  con- 


tinue to  expect  a  steady  flow  of  valu- 
able volumes.  The  Interpreter's  Bible 
Dictionary  will  come  soon  as  will 
a  completely  revised  Peake's  Com- 
mentary. The  old  Cambridge  Greek 
Testament  is  being  replaced  by  a  new 
Cambridge  Greek  Testament  Com- 
mentary. 

An  increasing  stream  of  paper- 
backs is  removing  the  budgetary 
complaint:  not  only  the  older  class- 
ics are  coming  out,  but  new  and  sig- 
nificant works  are  appearing  in  this 
handy  format.  Perhaps  the  most  am- 
bitious and  most  promising  of  these 
will  be  the  Anchor  Commentary.  Dr. 
Freedman,  working  with  William  F. 
Albright,  has  arranged  for  contribu- 
tions from  an  array  of  the  world's 
finest  scholars;  and  the  results  should 
be  exciting. 

This  recital  has  omissions  and 
faults,  and  of  course  it  ultimately 
represents  one  man's  choice.  The 
overall  quality,  however,  is  guaran- 
teed; and  the  problem  of  the  reader 
will  be  the  perennial  plaint — time' 


"We  have  found  that  in  union  there  is  strength  in  ranks  of  labor  and 
management;  in  education,  we  prize  the  fellowship  of  learning — we 
have  our  schools  and  colleges;  in  science  we  have  our  research  foun- 
dations and  fellows.  Yet  so  often  in  trying  to  live  the  good  life, 
in  matters  of  morality  and  spiritual  experience  and  method,  we  try 
to  go  it  alone." 

— David  A.  MacLennan,  Joyous  Adventure 


Take  the  Cure 


by  Elwyn  A.  Smith,  Ph.D. 


Perhaps  there  is  nothing  so  per- 
fectly calculated  to  destroy  a  taste  for 
reading  as  the  relentless  seminary  diet 
of  multi -volume  works  on  history  and 
theology  where  each  paragraph  sucks 
the  student  deeper  into  a  morass  of 
gummy  writing.  For  all  the  disheart- 
ened, spring-harvested  B.D.  gradu- 
ates and  worn  veterans  of  the  parish, 
we  have  a  message:  there  are  bushels 
of  books  that  are  strictly  fun  to  read. 

In  the  face  of  the  failure  of  most 
seminarians  to  complete  their  assign- 
ments, we  remain  convinced  that  they 
can  read  and  like  it.  It  is  a  weeping 
pity  that  scholars  are,  in  the  main, 
such  abominable  writers.  Little  do 
they  realize  what  they  are  doing.  Most 
likely,  a  student  who  wants  to  be  a 
professor  actually  enjoys  reading  text- 
books. His  tolerance  for  bad  writing 
is  already  part  of  his  professional 
equipment,  a  kind  of  necessary  im- 
munity; and  he  will  write  a  book 
some  day  that  will  bring  suffering  to 
the  generation  now  riding  tricycles. 

For  the  cure  of  this  academic 
plague,  we  wish  to  propose  a  course 
of  therapeutic  reading:  books  so  over- 
whelmingly interesting  that  if  you 
secretly  nurse  a  suspicion  that  at  heart 
you  don't  even  like  to  read,  you  will 
find  yourself  released  from  guilt  in  a 
few  weeks'  time.  Our  cure  calls  for  a 


book  a  week  for  six  weeks.  A  man 
who  can  do  this  is  a  man  who  likes 
to  read,  whatever  his  doubts  about 
himself.  These  books  will  catch  you 
away.  Some  are  amusing;  all  are  en- 
thralling. Most  of  them  are  paper- 
backs that  you  can  carry  in  your 
pocket.  You  have  probably  read  some 
of  them  already;  and  to  suit  your  taste, 
we  are  listing  nine.  At  the  risk  of  poi- 
soning the  well  of  pure  motive,  we 
will  also  add  that  each  in  its  own  way 
is  a  serious  book.  When  your  wife  ac- 
cuses you  of  having  your  nose  in  a 
book  all  the  time,  you're  cured. 

James  Thurber.  The  Thurber  Carni- 
val. Penguin  Books.  Here  we  are,  all 
of  us;  have  a  look. 

J.  D.  Salinger.  The  Catcher  in  the  Rye. 
Signet  Books.  Its  spirit  is  as  gentle  as 
its  language  is  rough. 

Reinhold  Niebuhr.  Leaves  from  the 
Notebooks  of  a  Tamed  Cynic.  Living 
Age  Books.  Salt  for  the  pastoral  pud- 
ding. 

Dorothy  Sayers.  The  Nine  Tailors. 
Pocket  Books.  A  corking  mystery 
story. 

Albert  Camis.  The  Fall.  Alfred  A. 
Knopf.  This  is  how  it  happens. 
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W.  H.  Hudson.  Green  Mansions. 
Modern  Library.  The  essence  of  the 
romantic. 

Alan  Paton.  Too  Late  the  Ph  alar  ope. 
kribners.  Compassionate  beyond  de- 
scription. 

Walter  Lippmann.  United  States  For- 
eign Policy.  Pocket  Books.  For  read- 


ers with  a  yen  for  perspective  on  our 
international  behavior. 

Alexis  de  Tocqueville.  Democracy  in 
America.  Anchor  Books.  A  basic  book 
on  democracy,  spiced  with  penetrat- 
ing observations  by  a  great  French- 
man. Choose  it  last;  if  you  spend 
several  weeks  on  this  one,  you  are  not 
a  failure. 


Book  Review 


The  Faith  of  Israel:  Aspects  of  Old  Testament  Thought,  by  H.  H.  Rowley. 
(Philadelphia:  The  Westminster  Press,  1957.  Pp.  220.  $3.50.) 


!  As  the  subtitle  indicates,  and  the 
contents  confirm,  this  book  consists 
of  a  series  of  essays  in  biblical  the- 
ology, and  thus  offers  the  "pro- 
gramme" of  one  of  the  best-known 
scholars  in  the  Old  Testament  field. 
Professor  Rowley  has  the  rare  and 
happy  faculty  of  combining  serious 
scholarship  with  clear  exposition,  so 
|that  his  books  appeal  to  the  widest 
possible  audience,  being  helpful  and 
stimulating  to  the  general  reader  and 
specialist  alike. 

Rowley  begins  by  defining  Old 
Testament  theology  in  contrast  to  the 
history  of  Israelite  religion  as  that 
discipline  which  deals  with  the  es- 
sential and  enduring  features  of  bib- 
lical   faith.    His    treatment    follows 


fairly  conventional  lines  in  identify- 
ing and  analyzing  the  principal  areas 
of  interest.  Rowley  handles  critical 
problems  with  professional  finesse, 
and  arrives  at  characteristically  bal- 
anced judgments  —  leaning  toward 
the  conservative  side. 

We  may  single  out  the  fourth 
chapter,  "Individual  and  Commu- 
nity," for  special  mention.  Here  Row- 
ley has  cut  through  the  futile  and 
profitless  arguments  over  "individ- 
ual" vs.  "collective"  and  shown  con- 
vincingly that  individual  and  com- 
munity were  indissolubly  bound  up 
with  each  other  throughout  the 
whole  history  of  Israel,  and  while  the 
emphasis  shifted,  the  basic  relation- 
ship remained  the  same.  These  find- 
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ings  have  an  important  bearing  on 
the  investigation  of  other  phenomena 
of  biblical  theology,  e.g.,  "Death  and 
Beyond"  (chap,  vi),  but  Rowley  only 
hints  at  the  connection.  He  might 
then  have  advanced  beyond  the  frus- 
trating struggle  of  scholars  to  locate 
a  satisfying  belief  in  a  future  life  in 
the  few  isolated  and  problematical 
passages  on  the  subject  in  the  Old 
Testament.  In  the  opinion  of  the  re- 
viewer it  is  rather  in  the  presentation 
of  the  life,  death,  and  resurrection  of 
Israel  (a  major  theme  of  prophet, 
and  historian,  and  psalmist)  that  the 
real  basis  of  individual  hope  is  to  be 
found.  The  goal  of  eternal  life,  both 
for  the  community  of  God  and  the 
individuals  who  comprise  it,  emerges 
as  the  sharply  articulated  teaching  of 
the  New  Testament. 

Although  Rowley  warns  against 
the  pre-selection  of  Old  Testament 
data  to  conform  to  the  predilections 
of  the  assembler,  no  one  is  immune 
to  the  infection  of  personal  prefer- 
ence, and  Rowley  is  not  above  by- 
passing pertinent  information  in  the 
interests  of  a  more  attractive  theolog- 
ical pattern.  Thus,  for  example,  he 
maintains  that  the  anthropomorphic 
descriptions  of  God  are  not  to  be 
taken  literally,  and  with  this  we  may 
agree.  However,  he  quotes  Exodus 
33:20  ("But  .  .  .  you  cannot  see  my 
face;  for  man  shall  not  see  me  and 
live.")  against  assertions  that  men 
have  seen  God,  and  spoken  face  to 
face  with  him;  but  fails  to  mention 


Exodus  33:11,  which  precisely  con- 
tradicts 33:20  in  affirming  that  the 
"Lord  used  to  speak  to  Moses  face 
to  face,  as  a  man  speaks  to  his 
friend."  A  truly  adequate  biblical 
theology  must  in  some  way  lay  hold 
of  both  affirmations,  just  as  the  bibli- 
cal writer  or  compiler,  who  quite  in- 
tentionally juxtaposed  these  data,  did. 

Also  surprising  in  the  light  of  the 
modern  theological  situation,  with  its 
existential  decision  and  leap  of  faith, 
is  Rowley's  attempt  to  prove  by  logic 
and  historical  evidence  the  divine 
character  of  biblical  revelation,  par- 
ticularly with  regard  to  Moses  and 
the  Exodus  in  the  Old  Testament, 
and  the  career  of  Jesus  in  the  New. 

The  familiar  positions  and  distinc- 
tive ideas  associated  with  the  name 
of  Rowley  are  framed  in  a  felicitous 
manner,  and  it  is  good  to  have  them 
gathered  conveniently  in  a  single  vol- 
ume. 

— David  Noel  Freedman,  Ph.D. 


New  Book 

Dr.  Freedman  collaborated  with 
Robert  M.  Grant  on  The  Secret  Say- 
ings of  Jesus,  a  book  about  the  gnostic 
Gospel  According  to  Thomas,  which 
has  been  much  in  recent  news.  The 
publication  date  was  February  18 
(New  York:  Doubleday,  I960.  Pp. 
216.  $3.50.) 


Ralph  W.  HarUson 


1876-1959 

A  Memorial  Note  by  Clifford  E.  Barbour,  Ph.D. 


Few  men  are  given  the  privilege 
of  living  as  long,  as  useful,  as  satis- 
fying, and  as  productive  a  life  as 
Ralph  W.  Harbison.  Even  he  would 
have  been  unable  to  enumerate  all 
the  activities  through  which  he 
served  his  generation  and  his  God. 
Certainly  no  one  else  can. 

However,  we  can  note  at  Pitts- 
burgh Theological  Seminary  that  he 
,was  a  member  of  the  Board  of  Trus- 
tees at  Western  for  54  years.  When 
the  term  in  which  his  father  was  re- 
lated to  the  Seminary  in  the  same 
capacity  is  added,  these  two  men 
helped  give  direction  to  the  activi- 
ties of  Western  during  two-thirds  of 
its  history. 

He  was  always  a  man  faithful  to 
whatever  responsibility  he  accepted, 
and  those  of  us  who  worked  with 
him  at  Western  are  aware  of  his  par- 
ticular devotion  to  the  work  of  that 
institution.  He  was  faithful  in  his 
attendance  at  meetings  and  diligent 
in  accepting  and  carrying  out  par- 
ticular assignments.  His  judgment 
was  sound  and  unafraid.  His  counsel 
was  imaginative  but  realistic.  Faced 
with  the  necessity  for  immediate  de- 


cisions, he  sought  to  have  them  made 
to  achieve  long-time  values.  We  are 
all  grateful  for  the  guidance  he  help- 
ed to  give. 

He  was  highly  useful  in  so  many 
ways  to  his  generation,  because  he 
was  deeply  devoted  to  his  God.  To 
his  local  church  and  to  the  Church- 
at-large,  to  the  YMCA  from  the  local 
Y  to  international  programs,  to  col- 
leges and  hospitals,  to  community 
welfare  agencies,  and  to  national 
planning  groups,  he  gave  his  time 
and  his  talents  without  reserve.  He 
was  a  good  man  and  a  great  man  be- 
cause he  was  a  Christian  man.  We 
shall  miss  him  very  much. 

He  was  the  man  responsible  for 
my  first  assignment  in  the  area  of 
religious  activity  and  the  chairman 
of  the  committee  that  gave  me  my 
last.  When  I  was  a  student  at  Pitt 
during  the  first  World  War,  he  asked 
me  to  become  Acting  Secretary  of 
the  student  YMCA  during  the  ab- 
sence of  George  Kirk;  and  it  was  he 
whose  word,  by  action  of  the  Board, 
called  me  back  to  Western.  Through 
all  the  intervening  years,  he  was  not 
only  a  friend,  but  also  an  ideal. 
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News 


(See  the  editorial  Ad  Hoc  on  page 
2.) 

Signs  of  Progress 

The  organization  of  the  new  fac- 
ulty and  its  curriculum  is  proceeding 
well.  After  countless  group  meetings 
the  consolidated  faculty  held  a  full 
meeting  at  "Barboury  Coast"  (Dr. 
Barbour's  home)  on  Saturday,  Feb- 
ruary 6.  Actions  were  taken  to  enable 
steady  progress  on  the  Fall  program, 
and  plans  were  made  to  cover  the 
academic  problems  of  the  two-year 
transition  period.  The  three  Divi- 
sions ( Biblical,  History-Theology, 
Church  and  Ministry)  are  now  work- 
ing out  the  actual  details  of  the  as- 
signed hours.  It  will  soon  be  possible 
to  complete  a  catalogue,  and  this  will 
be  done  with  all  reasonable  speed. 

A  Note  to  You 

We  are  now  "in  business".  We 
need  "customers"!  Our  alumni  and 
friends  are  reminded  that  there  are 
three  very  important  things  that  they 
can  do  for  the  school.  ( 1 )  Direct  the 
ablest  young  men  of  your  acquaint- 
ance to  PTS;  insist  that  they  visit  us; 
we  believe  in  what  we  are  doing  and 
are  sure  we  can  communicate  an  en- 
thusiasm to  likely  candidates.  (2) 
Continue  (and  increase,  if  possible) 
your  financial  support  of  the  school; 
the  next  two  years  will  be  critical  and 
difficult.    (3)    Renew  your  personal 


interest  and  your  prayers  in  behalf  of 
the  faculty,  administration,  and  stu- 
dents of  the  seminary. 

Comings  and  Goings 

The  peregrinations  of  the  faculty 
are  too  complex  to  be  reported  here. 
It  should  be  noted,  however,  that  Dr. 
Freedman  returned  in  January  from 
an  archeological  survey  in  Israel;  and 
Dr.  Kelso  leaves  this  month  for  a 
"dig"  in  Jordan. 

Noted  Guests 

During  the  latter  part  of  the 
Spring  Semester  a  succession  of  fa- 
mous speakers  will  visit  PTS.  The 
addresses  will  be  at  the  East  Liberty 
campus;  alumni  and  friends  will  be 
welcome  as  space  permits. 

On  March  4  the  Moderator  of  the 
General  Assembly,  Arthur  Miller, 
will  be  the  guest.  The  Board  Secre- 
taries will  visit  as  follows:  John  Cov- 
entry Smith  on  March  9;  William 
Morrison  on  March  16;  Kenneth 
Neigh  on  April  6. 

The  Elliott  Lectures  (a  WTS  ser- 
ies) will  be  delivered  on  March  18 
and  19  by  Dr.  Paul  Tillich,  of  Har- 
vard University. 

The  Commencement  speaker  will 
be  Liston  Pope,  Dean  of  the  Yale  Di- 
vinity School.  The  combined  com- 
mencement will  take  place  May  17 
in  the  East  Liberty  Presbyterian 
Church. 
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From  the  President's  Desk — 

Any  educational  institution,  to  fulfill  its  assignment,  must  have  students 
and  faculty,  a  library,  and  a  laboratory.  All  of  these  must  be  housed — as  effi- 
ciently as  means  will  allow.  If  necessary,  students  could  stay  in  the  home  of 
Professor  John  McMillan  or  Professor  John  Anderson,  the  founders  of  our 
two  parent  institutions.  A  library  could  be  the  few  solid  books  the  professor- 
minister  had  been  able  to  purchase  because  of  plain  living  out  of  limited  in- 
come. The  laboratory  was  the  church  the  professor  served  or  other,  not  too 
remote,  pastorless  congregations. 

Life  is  more  complex  now,  but  the  basic  needs  are  the  same.  Students 
still  must  be  housed.  So  must  professors;  if  homes  are  not  provided,  at  least 
offices  must  be.  Currently,  at  Pittsburgh  Theological  Seminary,  we  have  un- 
fortunately had  to  take  seventeen  single  students'  dormitory  rooms  to  provide 
office  space  for  the  enlarged  faculty.  Housing  of  people  is  essential,  but  only 
in  order  to  carry  out  the  program,  which,  in  a  theological  seminary,  is  the 
same  as  in  a  university.  There  must  be  instruction,  investigation,  and  experi- 
mentation. On  Highland  Avenue,  we  have  fine  classroom  facilities  but  not 
enough  by  half  for  our  expanding  curriculum  needs  and  our  growing  student 
body.  We  have  a  library  of  one  hundred  ten  or  fifteen  thousand  books  to  be 
housed  in  space  designed  to  hold  a  maximum  of  one  hundred  thousand  and 
to  be  used  by  a  student  body  at  a  peak  of  two  hundred  and  fifty.  We  already 
have  three  hundred!  Our  laboratory  is  the  churches  in  the  area  and  our  chapel 
on  the  campus,  where  seminarians  can  both  observe  and  experiment.  The 
beautiful  chapel  will  barely  seat  the  present  student  body.  It  will  not  be  near- 
ly adequate  in  several  years,  and  is  not  adequate  now  to  include  additional 
invited  guests. 

All  of  this  adds  up  to  the  necessity  for  conducting  the  financial  cam- 
paign for  which  we  are  now  preparing.  It  will  take  close  to  $5,000,000  just 
to  provide  the  immediate  needs  envisioned  above.  We  shall  have  to  have  help 
from  all  our  friends.  Potential  donors  must  be  made  aware  of  the  soundness 
of  our  appeal.  Those  who  read  Pittsburgh  Perspective  can  do  much  by  talking 
with  friends  about  the  developing  program  in  which  we  are  engaged  for 
Christ  and  His  Church  and  indicating  the  validity  of  our  claim  upon  their  in- 
terest. I  hope  you  will  all  help. 


Ad  Hoc 

Retrospect 

Our  readers  were  very  kind  in  response  to  Volume  I,  Number  1.  Such 
reaction  is  helpful  to  us  as  we  attempt  to  assess  the  value  of  what  we  are  try- 
ing to  do  and  as  we  plan  future  issues. 

We  note  with  pleasure  the  appearance  of  Pittsburgh  Panorama,  tabloid 
companion  of  Perspective.  We  bespeak  for  Professor  Kelley  your  cooperation 
in  placing  in  his  hands  material  you  want  to  see  printed  in  that  paper.  Former 
readers  of  Western  Watch  will  note  that  News  features  have  been  transferred 
out  of  the  journal  to  the  more  appropriate  and  commodious  pages  of  the 
Panorama.  Mr.  Kelley  promises  another  issue  early  this  summer  containing 
especially  Commencement  news. 

Circumspect 

On  March  17  and  18,  Dr.  Paul  Tillich  of  Harvard  Divinity  School  and 
a  University  Professor  of  Harvard  delivered  the  Elliott  Lectures,  formerly  a 
Western  series.  His  second  lecture,  delivered  in  the  Highland  Avenue  chapel, 
appears  herewith  beginning  on  page  3.  It  was  first  delivered  to  the  Second 
Annual  Conference  on  Existential  Psychotherapy  in  New  York  City  on  Febru- 
ary 27,  I960,  sponsored  by  the  American  Association  of  Existential  Psycho- 
therapists and  Psychiatrists,  and  appeared  first  in  Existential  Inquiries,  the 
journal  of  that  association.  It  is  also  appearing  in  the  June  issue  of  Pastoral 
Psychology,  and  will  be  included  in  a  book  edited  by  Dr.  Simon  Doniger, 
entitled  The  Doctrine  of  Man,  soon  to  be  published  by  Harper  &  Bros. 

We  appreciate  the  courtesy  of  Dean  Liston  Pope,  of  Yale  Divinity 
School,  in  sending  us  in  advance  the  abstract  of  his  Commencement  Address, 
which  appears  beginning  on  page  13. 

The  "Seminary  Editorial",  appearing  on  page  19,  is  reprinted  from  the 
February  issue  of  The  Duke  Divinity  School  Bulletin  with  the  kind  permis- 
sion of  the  editor. 

Prospect 

We  are  now  in  a  position  to  include  more  book  reviews  than  was  pos- 
sible in  the  Watch.  We  shall  continue  to  give  you  prompt  information  on 

Concluded  on  page  24 
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Existentialism  and  Psychotherapy 

by  Paul  Tillich 


X  HE  TASK  given  to  me  is  a  formi- 
dable one,  provoking  justifiable  anxi- 
ety. In  all  schools  of  psychotherapy 
there  are  many  concepts  which  have 
proved  more  or  less  useful  for  direct- 
ing research  as  well  as  practical  work, 
but  which  are  devoid  of  a  philosophi- 
cal foundation  and,  consequently, 
without  critical  and  uniting  princi- 
ples. As  a  non-expert  in  this  vast 
realm  of  theory  and  practice,  I  can 
only  pose  the  question  of  a  possible 
philosophical  foundation  for  psycho- 
therapy on  the  basis  of  my  own 
thought,  in  which  the  existentialist 
element  has  a  definite  place,  although 
I  would  not  call  myself  an  existen- 
tialist. 

1.  Existentialism  and 
essentialism 
It  is  an  indication  that  one  has 
misunderstood  existentialism  if  one 
uses  it  without  reference  to  its  oppo- 
site. Philosophical  ideas  necessarily 
appear  in  pairs  of  contrasting  con- 
cepts, like  subject  and  object,  ideal 
and  real,  rational  and  irrational.  In 


the  same  way,  existentialism  refers  to 
its  opposite,  essentialism;  and  I  would 
be  at  a  loss  to  say  anything  about  the 
one  without  saying  something  about 
the  other.  The  easiness  with  which 
the  term  existentialism  and  its  deriva- 
tives have  lately  become  the  talk  of 
the  intellectual  market  is  because 
from  the  very  beginning  in  America, 
after  the  second  World  War,  the 
term  existentialism  was  used  without 
reference  to  its  opposite.  Indicative 
for  the  general  situation  is  the  fact 
that  the  term  essentialism  did  not 
even  exist  in  the  early  discussions  of 
existentialist  philosophy.  But  it  seems 
to  me  that  in  a  group  which  seeks  for 
an  existentialist  psychotherapy,  the 
implicit  reference  to  essentialism 
should  be  brought  into  the  open.1 

Instead  of  giving  an  abstract  defini- 
tion of  essentialism  and  existential- 
ism, I  will  point  to  an  example  par 
excellence,  the  nature  of  man.  One 
can  describe  man's  essential  nature 
and  one  can  describe  man's  existential 
predicament.  Both  tasks  have  always 
been  performed,  but  often  the  one 


1Here  the  distinction  between  existential  and  existentialist  should  be  brought  out: 
"Existential"  points  to  the  universally  human  involvement  in  matters  of  genu- 
ine concern;  "existentialist"  points  to  a  philosophical  movement  which  fights  the 
predominance  of  essentialism  in  modern  thought,  be  it  idealistic  or  naturalistic 
essentialism. 
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has  tried  to  eliminate  the  other.  In 
religious  thought,  for  instance,  the 
view  of  man's  predicament  has  fre- 
quently overshadowed  the  view  of  his 
essential  nature.  One  can  say  this  of 
ancient  Gnosticism  as  well  as  of  some 
forms  of  radical  Protestantism.  If 
man's  estranged  predicament  is  so 
much  emphasized  that  his  creative 
goodness  appears  completely  de- 
stroyed, an  impressive  but  untenable 
theological  existentialism  arises.  Some 
theologians  of  the  Reformation  period, 
like  the  great  church  historian,  Fla- 
cius,  as  well  as  some  recent  theologians 
like  the  early  Karl  Barth,  have  taken 
this  position.  None  of  them  would 
have  denied  or  even  minimized  the 
doctrine  of  creation  and  with  it  man's 
essential  goodness,  but  they  did  not 
draw  from  it  the  consequences  for 
the  doctrine  of  man.  The  divine  was 
cut  off  from  the  human  without 
"point  of  contact."  Man  was  seen  as 
a  mere  object  of  divine  action  and 
man's  productive  activities  in  culture 
and  history  were  devaluated.  This  is 
theological  existentialism  without  the 
essentialist  frame  in  which  classical 
theology  had  stated  it. 

But  the  main  stream  of  existen- 
tialist thought  was  running  through 
philosophy,  the  arts,  and  literature.  In 
contrast  to  the  situation  in  the  last 
three  years  after  the  second  World 
War,  when  most  people  indentified 
existentialism  with  Sartre,  it  is  now 
common  knowledge  in  this  country 
that  existentialism  in  the  western  in- 


tellectual history  starts  with  Pascal  in 
the  17  th  century,  has  an  underground 
history  in  the  18th  century,  a  revolu- 
tionary history  in  the  19th  century, 
and  an  astonishing  victory  in  the  20th 
century.  Existentialism  has  become 
the  style  of  our  period  in  all  realms  of 
life.  Even  the  analytic  philosophers 
pay  tribute  to  it  by  withdrawing  into 
formal  problems  and  leaving  the  field 
of  material  problems  to  the  existen- 
tialists in  art  and  literature. 

There  are,  however,  only  rare 
moments  in  this  monumental  devel- 
opment in  which  an  almost  pure  ex- 
istentialism has  been  reached.  An  ex- 
ample is  Sartre's  doctrine  of  man.  I 
refer  to  a  sentence  in  which  the  whole 
problem  of  essentialism  and  existen- 
tialism comes  into  the  open,  his 
famous  statement  that  man's  essence 
is  his  existence.  The  meaning  of  this 
sentence  is  that  man  is  a  being  of 
whom  no  essence  can  be  affirmed,  for 
such  an  essence  would  introduce  a 
permanent  element,  contradictory  to 
man's  power  of  transforming  himself 
indefinitely.  According  to  Sartre  man 
is  what  he  acts  to  be. 

But  if  we  ask  whether  his  state- 
ment has  not,  against  its  intention, 
given  an  assertion  about  man's  essen- 
tial nature,  we  must  say,  certainly,  it 
has.  Man's  particular  nature  is  his 
power  to  create  himself.  And  if  the 
further  question  is  raised  of  how  such 
a  power  is  possible  and  how  it  must 
be  structured,  we  need  a  fully  devel- 
oped essentialist  doctrine  in  order  to 
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iswer;  we  must  know  about  his  body 
id  his  mind  and,  in  short,  about 
ose  questions  which  for  millenia 
tve  been  discussed  in  essentialist 
rms. 

Only  on  the  basis  of  an  essentialist 
>ctrine  of  freedom  does  Sartre's 
itement  have  any  meaning.  Neither 

theology  nor  in  philosophy  can  ex- 
tentialism  live  by  itself.  It  can  only 
:ist  as  a  contrasting  element  within 
i  essentialist  framework.  There  is 
:istentialist  philosophizing;  but  that 
not,  and  cannot  be,  an  existentialist 
stem  of  philosophy.  The  answers 
ven  by  existentialists  to  the  ques- 
ons  they  raise  in  their  analyses  are 
?rived  from  essentialist  traditions, 
xistentialism  is  an  element  within  a 
rger  frame  of  essentialism  and  it 
cists  only  as  such  an  element,  even 
i  its  most  radical  anti-essentialist 
atements.  In  order  to  describe  the 
sgative  in  being  and  life,  one  must 
as  its  impact  on  the  positive.  For 
nly  through  this  impact  does  the 
egative  have  reality.  There  is  no  ex- 
tentialist  description  of  the  negati- 
ities  of  the  human  predicament  with- 
ut  an  underlying  image  of  what  man 
jsentially  is  and  therefore  ought  to 
e.  The  cutting  power  of  existential- 
it  novels,  paintings,  even  philosophi- 
il  analyses  of  man's  predicament,  is 
x>ted  in  the  implicit  contrast  be- 
veen  the  negativities  they  show  and 
le  positives  they  silently  presuppose. 

But  now  we  must  ask  the  converse 
uestion:    Is  pure  essentialism  pos- 


sible? It  is  possible  only  if  man's 
searching  mind  is  subjected  to  a  strict 
censorship,  prohibiting  all  those  ques- 
tions in  which  man  asks  about  his  ex- 
istence within  his  world.  Plato  did 
not  accept  such  censorship.  He  was 
aware  of  the  conflict  between  the  es- 
sential and  the  existential  element  in 
reality.  And  if  he  talked  about  the 
"destiny  of  the  soul,"  namely,  of  man's 
predicament  in  space  and  time,  he 
did  not  use  dialectics,  but  myth.  He  is 
the  greatest  example  of  a  union  of 
essentialism  with  existentialist  ele- 
ments. In  the  Middle  Ages,  existen- 
tialist descriptions  of  the  human  pre- 
dicament were  present  in  monastic 
self-scrutiny  and  in  the  penitential 
manuals  for  priest-confessors.  These 
manuals  contain  materials  which  in 
many  respects  are  an  anticipation  of 
the  insights  elaborated  in  the  psycho- 
therapeutic schools  of  the  20th  cen- 
tury. In  Protestantism  this  concrete 
material  disappeared,  but  certainly 
not  the  question  of  man's  predica- 
ment. In  philosophy  the  problem  came 
to  a  dramatic  height  in  the  conflict 
between  Descartes  and  Pascal  in  the 
17th  century.  Both  men  stood  in  the 
Platonic-Augustinian  tradition,  both 
were  creative  mathematicians,  and 
mathematics  was  always  the  pattern 
for  essentialist  thinking.  But  while 
Descartes  reduced  the  elements  to  a 
minimum,  Pascal  put  them  against 
his  own  and  Descartes'  essentialist 
emphasis. 
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Ever  since,  this  tension  has  re- 
mained alive,  although  in  the  modern 
period  it  has  been  under  a  definite 
predominance  of  the  essentialist  ele- 
ment. A  change  took  place  with  the 
existentialist  revolt  against  Hegel's 
essentialism  in  the  middle  of  the  last 
century  and  with  the  major  victory  of 
the  existentialist  attitude  in  the  20th 
century.  But  this  victory  does  not 
mean  that  the  tension  has  ceased  be- 
tween the  two  approaches  to  reality. 
And  a  slight  recovery  of  essentialism 
seems  to  be  noticeable,  especially  in 
the  arts  within  the  last  decade. 

2.  The  Philosophical  Matrix 
of  Psychoanalysis 

Seen  in  the  background  of  this  de- 
velopment, the  question  of  the  rela- 
tion of  existentialism  and  psychoana- 
lysis can  be  asked  in  more  definite 
terms.  The  term  "psychoanalysis"  has 
shared  the  fate  of  a  large  group  of 
important  concepts  that  have  grown 
beyond  the  limits  of  their  original 
meaning  and  in  this  way  have  re- 
ceived an  increased  significance  and 
a  growing  indefiniteness.  This  makes 
it  necessary  to  determine  the  sense  in 
which  psychoanalysis  shall  be  used  in 
its  confrontation  with  existentialism. 

Originally  it  meant  a  therapeutic 
technique,  a  refinement  and  transfor- 
mation of  earlier  techniques.  But  this 
was  possible  only  on  the  basis  of  a 
new  understanding  of  the  psychologi- 
cal processes  which  produce  both  the 
necessity  and  the  possibility  of  psy- 


chotherapy. "Psychological  processes" 
is  a  name  for  processes  in  the  living 
Gestalt  which  we  call  "man."  No 
understanding  or  even  description  of 
them  is  possible  without  an  image  of 
this  Gestalt,  without  a  doctrine  of 
man  in  the  several  dimensions  of  his 
being.  No  therapeutic  theory  can  be 
developed  without  an  implicit  or  ex- 
plicit image  of  man.  But  we  go  be- 
yond this  step.  No  doctrine  of  man  is 
possible  without  a  general  understand- 
ing of  the  general  processes  of  life, 
their  trends  and  their  ambiguities. 
And  finally,  no  understanding  of  life 
processes  is  possible  without  a  doc- 
trine of  being  and  of  the  structure 
of  being  universally. 

This  consideration  shows  the  basis 
of  the  question,  how  is  psychoanalysis 
related  to  existentialism?  The  ques- 
tion is  two-sided.  The  psychoanalytic 
practice  is  not  only  dependent  on  the 
doctrines  of  man  and  of  life  and  of 
being,  but  these  doctrines  are  also 
dependent  on  the  practice  of  psycho- 
analysis. Every  practical  dealing  with 
reality  provides  experiences  which 
have  theoretical  impact.  This  insight 
is  as  old  as  the  gospel  of  John  when 
it  speaks  of  doing  the  truth,  and  it  is 
as  new  as  Marx  in  his  earlier  writings 
when  he  fought  against  the  separa- 
tion of  theory  and  practice.  And  it  is 
as  old  and  as  new  as  the  main  empha- 
sis of  Nietzsche  and  the  American 
pragmatists  when  they  tried  to  re- 
unite action  and  knowledge.  There- 
fore, it  is  not  astonishing  that  Freud's 
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analytic  practice  became  the  source  of 
ideas  which  changed  the  whole  intel- 
lectual climate  of  the  20th  century. 

Unfortunately,  the  philosophical 
matrix  in  which  the  psychoanalytic 
techniques  were  conceived  was  rather 
inadequate  to  the  implications  and 
consequences  of  their  conception.  The 
naturalistic  (and  in  some  respect, 
idealistic)  presuppositions  of  Freud 
do  not  fit  the  immense  contribution 
he  has  made  indirectly  to  the  existen- 
tialist analysis  of  the  human  predica- 
ment. Therefore,  it  is  a  justifiable  at- 
tempt by  the  different  Neo-Freudian 
groups  to  overcome  this  inadequacy 
and,  by  doing  so,  to  correct  some 
shortcomings  of  the  therapeutic 
method  which  follows  from  the  in- 
adequacy of  Freud's  philosophical  pre- 
suppositions. This  is  what  existen- 
tialist psychotherapy  also  tries  to  do. 
I  believe  that  such  a  task  is  necessary, 
not  only  for  psychotherapeutic  prac- 
tice but  also  for  the  contemporary  in- 
tellectual situation. 

If  my  philosophical  assumptions  are 
correct,  an  important  consequence 
follows:  It  cannot  only  be  existen- 
tialist, it  must  also  be  essentialist 
thought  which  provides  the  philo- 
sophical matrix  for  the  psychoanalytic 
practice.  Existential  psychotherapy  is 
almost  a  truism,  for  disease  is  one  of 
the  central  existential  concepts.  There- 
fore, let  us  not  talk  of  existentialist  psy- 
choanalysis as  such,  but  of  a  possible 
philosophical  matrix  of  psychoanaly- 
sis, being  aware  of  the  fact  that  every 


constructive  philosophy  and  theology 
unites  essentialist  and  existentialist 
elements.  In  order  to  understand  sin, 
the  theologian  must  understand  crea- 
tive goodness.  In  order  to  understand 
estrangement,  the  philosopher  must 
understand  that  from  which  we  are 
estranged,  namely,  our  own  essential 
nature.  This  means  psychotherapy 
must  remain  aware  of  its  dependence 
on  the  doctrine  of  man,  on  the  doc- 
trine of  life,  on  the  doctrine  of  being. 
As  psychotherapy,  it  cannot  create 
such  a  philosophy,  though  it  can  in- 
fluence it. 

This  is  a  difficult  relationship.  The 
problem  is  the  same  as  it  is  in  all 
creative  functions  of  the  human  spirit. 
Always  and  inescapably  they  have  a 
philosophy  in  their  background.  We 
must  bring  this  into  the  open  and 
subject  it  to  criticism  and  transforma- 
tion. On  the  other  hand,  all  creative 
f unctions  of  man's  spirit  must  contrib- 
ute to  a  philosophy  which  deals  with 
all  of  them.  This  mutual  dependence 
of  philosophy  and  the  other  functions 
of  the  spirit  produces  a  perpetual 
problem.  For  more  than  fifty  years,  I 
have  been  laboring  under  this  prob- 
lem in  relation  to  the  philosophy  of 
religion;  and  I  am  consoled  that  now 
other  groups  are  in  the  same  predica- 
ment and  will  have  to  labor  probably 
more  than  fifty  years  under  the  same 
problem.  As  a  group  of  healers  you 
cannot  identify  yourselves  with  a  par- 
ticular philosophy,  but  you  cannot  do 
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without  a,  philosophy.  Instead  of  at- 
tempting a  general  answer,  I  want  to 
give  a  description  of  some  exemplary 
situations,  thus  leading  to  the  next 
consideration: 

3.   Philosophical  Problems  of 
Psychoanalytic  Procedures 

Naturalism,  the  philosophy  from 
which  Freud  came,  is  together  with 
idealism  the  main  expression  of  an 
essentialist  philosophy.  Freud's  deter- 
minism was  his  naturalistic  heritage, 
his  moralism  was  his  idealistic  heri- 
tage. And  in  both  he  represented  the 
basic  attitudes  of  the  victorious  and 
"Victorian"  industrial  society  of  the 
19th  century.  But  with  the  empirical 
rediscovery  of  the  old  philosophical 
concept  of  the  unconscious  he  broke 
through  his  own  moralism;  and  with 
the  concept  of  sublimation  he  broke 
through  his  determinism.  The  first, 
the  rediscovery  of  the  unconscious, 
was  the  confirmation  of  the  inability 
of  autonomous  morals  to  lead  man  to 
his  fulfillment.  It  was  the  destruction 
of  the  philosophy  of  the  "men  of  good 
will,"  which  is  so  rampant  in  Ameri- 
can Protestantism.  Freud  showed  the 
ambiguity  of  goodness  as  well  as  of 
evil;  and  in  doing  so,  he  helped  to 
undercut  Protestant  moralism.  This 
perhaps  was  the  most  important  ex- 
istentialist contribution  of  psychoana- 
lysis to  the  doctrine  of  man.  Man  is 
not  what  he  believes  himself  to  be  in 
his  conscious  decisions. 

This  is  the  point  where  Freud  is  a 


true  existentialist  in  the  sense  of  all 
existentialist  descriptions  of  man's 
predicament.  He  is  certainly  not  the 
moralistic  idealist  he  sometimes  gives 
the  impression  of  being,  especially  in 
relation  to  sex.  And  he  is  not  a  deter- 
minist  either,  towards  which  his 
naturalistic  heritage  seemed  to  push 
him.  I  don't  look  for  indeterministic 
utterances  of  Freud.  They  probably 
could  not  be  found.  And  they  should 
not,  because  the  traditional  fight  be- 
tween determinism  and  indetermin- 
ism  is  a  dead  issue.  But  I  look  at  his 
concept  of  sublimation,  which  philo- 
sophically is  completely  unelaborated. 
Sublimation  is  the  act  which  trans- 
forms something  not  sublime  into 
something  sublime.  And  the  sublime 
is  a  concept  which  deserves  highest 
standing  in  formulating  a  philosophy 
of  life.  The  structure  of  life  shows 
that  the  sublime  is  the  greatest  poten- 
tiality of  life.  It  is  not  a  mere  trans- 
formation of  the  not-sublime;  then  k 
would  be  only  another  form  of  it.  But 
the  sublime  is  something  qualitatively 
new,  it  demands  a  creative  act — and 
this  means  freedom,  in  a  meaningful 
sense  of  the  word.  It  belongs  to  the 
theories  wherein  Freud  was  "behind" 
himself — in  that  he  tried  to  derive 
sublime  things,  like  works  of  art,  from 
non-sublime  things  like  early  psycho- 
logical disturbances  of  the  artists.  But 
the  very  concept  of  the  sublime  re- 
quires that  such  disturbances  be 
looked  at  as  occasions  and  not  causes 
of  the  creation  of  the  sublime.  This  is 
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not  an  existentialist  but  an  essentialist 
question.  It  refers  to  man's  essential 
nature  and  to  the  central  concept  in 
which  converge  all  elements  in  man's 
essential  nature,  the  concept  of  free- 
dom. I  do  not  mean  the  so-called 
"freedom  of  the  will,"  (an  obsolete 
concept),  but  the  power  of  man  to 
react  centrally  to  a  stimulus,  by  de- 
liberation and  decision. 

This  explains  the  fact  to  which 
Rollo  May  drew  my  attention,  that  in 
so  many  of  his  patients'  dreams  there 
appears  the  necessity  of  deciding.  His 
patients  have  not  yet  lost  the  aware- 
ness that  sublimation  goes  through 
decision,  and  that  the  power  of  de- 
ciding makes  men  human.  This  con- 
sideration is  an  essentialist  one — al- 
though it  shows  the  pre-condition  for 
the  possibility  of  man's  existential 
self-loss.  This  should  lead  to  the  ac- 
knowledgement that  biological  and 
sociological  methods  of  interpretation 
are  by  no  means  sufficient  in  order  to 
explain  the  drive  towards  the  sublime. 
The  centered  act  of  the  centered  self 
is  the  source  of  sublimation.  This  is 
a  basic  statement  of  an  essentialist 
doctrine  of  man  and  is  as  necessary 
for  psychoanalysis  as  the  existentialist 
insight  in  the  determining  function 
of  the  unconscious  is  for  morality  and 
religion. 

After  these  examples  of  existen- 
tialist as  well  as  of  essentialist  ele- 
ments in  which  psychoanalysis  must 
find  a  solid  philosophical  ground,  let 
me  speak  of  a  phenomenon  in  which 


elements  of  both  sides  are  effective.  I 
point  to  the  difference  and  confusion 
of  existential  and  neurotic  anxiety,  of 
existential  and  neurotic  guilt,  of  exis- 
tential and  neurotic  emptiness.  I  be- 
lieve that  Freud  is  partly  responsible 
for  the  confusion  because  of  his  in- 
adequate philosophical  foundations 
which  did  not  admit  the  distinction 
between  essential  goodness  and  exis- 
tential distortion.  The  decisive  ques- 
tion here  is  whether  one  believes  that 
it  is  possible  to  remove  by  a  success- 
ful analysis  not  only  neurotic  forms 
of  anxiety  but  also  its  genuine  forms 
— the  anxieties  of  finitude,  of  guilt, 
of  emptiness.  Of  course,  no  one  would 
deny  that  a  completely  successful 
analysis  is  highly  improbable,  but 
many  analysts  assert  that  in  principle 
both  forms  of  anxiety  can  be  removed, 
because  there  is  no  qualitative  dif- 
ference between  them.  They  all  can 
be  treated  as  neurosis,  capable  of 
being  healed.  This  would  include  the 
anxiety  of  having  to  die,  the  anxiety 
of  having  become  guilty,  the  anxiety 
of  lacking  a  meaning  of  life.  This 
however  would  imply,  at  least  in  prin- 
ciple, that  the  analyst  is  able  to 
remove  from  human  beings  the 
awareness  of  their  finitude,  and  con- 
sequently their  basic  anxiety;  that  he 
would  be  able  to  convince  men  who 
have  become  guilty  that  they  are  not 
really  guilty;  that  he  would  be  able 
to  answer  the  question  of  the  mean- 
ing of  life  to  his  patients.  But  all  this 
is  not  realistic. 
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Actually,  the  situation  is  quite  dif- 
ferent. Neurotic  anxiety  is  misplaced 
compulsory  anxiety,  and  not  the  basic 
anxiety  about  everything  being  finite. 
Basic  anxiety  is  anxiety  about  being 
bound  to  the  law  of  coming  from 
nothing  and  going  to  nothing.  Neu- 
rotic guilt  is  misplaced  compulsory 
guilt  feeling  and  not  the  existential 
experience  of  being  guilty  of  a  de- 
finite concrete  act  which  expresses  the 
general  estrangement  of  our  existence, 
an  act  for  which  responsibility  cannot 
be  denied,  in  spite  of  the  element  of 
destiny  in  it.  Neurotic  emptiness  is  a 
compulsory  flight  from  meaning,  even 
from  that  remnant  of  meaning  which 
makes  the  experience  of  meaningless- 
ness  possible.  It  is  the  expression  of 
an  unreflective  and  unsophisticated 
understanding  of  men  and  life  if  these 
neurotic  phenomena  are  confused 
with  the  universal  structures  of  exis- 
tence which  make  neurotic  phenome- 
na possible.  No  great  physician  has 
ever  claimed  that  he  can  change  the 
biological  structures  of  life;  and  no 
psychotherapist  from  whatever  school 
he  comes  should  claim  that  he  can 
change  the  structures  of  life  in  the 
dimension  of  self-awareness  usually 
called  the  psychological  dimension. 
But  he  can  assert  that  he  may  heal 
disorders  which  follow  from  the  rela- 
tion of  men's  existential  to  his  essen- 
tial nature.  Here  are  very  obvious 
reasons  why  psychoanalysis  needs  a 
philosophical  matrix. 


There  are  other  reasons,  some  exis- 
tentialist, some  essentialist.  I  can  only 
point  to  them.  What  do  norms  of 
thought  and  action  mean  in  relation 
to  the  therapeutic  process?  For  Freud, 
the  "superego"  is  the  name  for  the 
consciousness  of  norms.  But  the 
material  of  the  superego  is  taken  from 
the  "id."  It  has  no  standing  in  itself, 
no  objective  validity.  It  has  only  the 
power  of  psychological  oppressive- 
ness. The  reason  for  this  construction 
is  that  Freud  did  not  distinguish  the 
essential  structure  of  man's  being, 
from  which  norms  and  principles  are 
derived,  and  their  existential  distor- 
tion in  the  images  of  the  superego. 
Certainly,  there  are  images  of  des- 
tructive power  in  most  human  beings; 
but  they  are  not  identical  with  man's 
essential  nature. 

Essential  norms,  if  obeyed,  fulfill 
and  give  the  joy  of  fulfillment  because 
they  represent  our  own  essential  being 
against  our  existential  distortion. 
Religious  commandments,  for  in- 
stance, express  a  concrete  understand- 
ing of  man's  essential  nature.  The 
superego  gives  arbitrary  commands 
and  produces  unhappiness  and  revolt. 
Dr.  Hanna  Colm  writes  about  the  re- 
volt of  children,  not  only  against  op- 
pressive education,  but  also  against 
the  lack  of  any  direction.  This  is  an 
interesting  confirmation  of  the  asser- 
tion that  norms  and  principles  are  an 
expression  of  our  essential  being.  In 
view  of  these  facts,  the  distinction  be- 
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tween  essential  and  existential  ele- 
ments in  human  nature  becomes  em- 
pirically verifiable.  In  spite  of  this, 
the  general  acceptance  of  the  id-ego- 
superego  scheme  has  blinded  many 
scholars  against  the  distinction  of  the 
essential  and  existential  in  human 
nature. 

A  further  problem  is  that  of  the 
relation  between  the  analyst  and  the 
patient  in  the  therapeutic  process.  A 
person  becomes  a  person  in  the  en- 
counter with  other  persons,  and  in  no 
other  way.  All  functions  of  our  spirit 
are  based  on  what  I  call  the  moral 
self-realization  of  the  centered  self. 
This  is  what  morality  is — not  the  sub- 
jection to  laws.  The  only  way  in 
which  this  can  happen  is  the  limiting 
encounter  with  another  ego.  Nature  is 
open  to  man's  controlling  and  trans- 
forming activity  indefinitely,  but  man 
resists  such  control.  The  other  person 
cannot  be  controlled  like  a  natural 
object.  Every  human  being  is  an  ab- 
solute limit,  an  unpierceable  wall  of 
resistance  against  any  attempt  to  make 
him  into  an  object.  He  who  breaks 
this  resistance  by  external  force  de- 
stroys his  own  humanity;  he  never 
can  become  a  mature  person. 

This  interdependence  of  man  and 
man  in  the  process  of  becoming 
human  is  a  judgment  against  a  psy- 
chotherapeutic method  in  which  the 
patient  is  a  mere  object  for  the  ana- 
lyst as  subject.  The  inevitable  reaction 
then  is  that  the  patient  tries  in  return 


to  make  the  analyst  into  an  object  for 
himself  as  subject.  This  kind  of  acting 
and  reacting  has  a  depersonalizing  ef- 
fect on  both  the  analyst  and  the  pa- 
tient. The  transference  phenomenon 
should  be  reconsidered  in  the  light  of 
a  "philosophy  of  encounter,"  in  which 
existentialist  and  essentialist  elements 
are  united. 

My  last  example  is  the  phrase 
"being  in  the  world"  (Heidegger), 
which  plays  a  great  role  in  existen- 
tialist literature.  It  points  to  the  fact 
of  "being-with"  in  spite  of  our  alone- 
ness  in  the  world.  But  more  impor- 
tant for  the  understanding  of  man  is 
that  he  has  the  potentiality  of  having 
a  world  in  contrast  to  other  beings 
which  have  only  environment.  Man 
breaks  through  his  environment  in  all 
directions;  his  language  is  his  libera- 
tion from  bondage  to  a  limited  situa- 
tion. But  this  freedom  is  not  easy  to 
accept  and  many  people  turn  back 
from  the  openness  of  their  world  to 
the  prison  of  their  environment.  This 
is  another  description  of  the  neurotic 
withdrawal  from  reality,  and  one 
which  shows  the  neurotic  character  of 
many  forms  of  seemingly  normal  be- 
haviour, as  in  conformism  and  sub- 
mission to  absolute  authorities.  With- 
out a  sharp  essentialist  distinction  be- 
tween world  and  environment,  such 
approaches  to  the  phenomenon  of 
neurosis  have  no  foundation. 

Existentialism  has  discovered  many 
characteristics  of  man's  predicament 
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which  are  able  to  provide  a  philoso- 
phical matrix  for  psychotherapy.  But 
this  does  not  mean  that  there  should 
be  a  definitive  marriage  between  exis- 
tentialism and  psychotherapy.  It  is  an 
alliance  which  should  not  be  exclu- 
sive. Without  a  powerful  essentialist 
frame  the  alliance  would  not  hold.  It 
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would  fall  into  vagueness  and  irrele- 
vance, both  on  the  philosophical  and 
the  psychotherapeutic  side.  But  it  is 
the  task  of  a  philosophical  matrix  in 
all  realms  of  man's  intellectual  life  to 
help  these  realms  towards  definite- 
ness,  clarity,  fundamental  principles, 
and  universal  validity. 


You  will  not  have  been  long  in  the  ministry  before  you  discover  that 
it  is  possible  to  be  fussily  busy  about  the  Holy  Place  and  yet  to  lose  the 
wondering  sense  of  the  Holy  Lord.  We  may  have  much  to  do  with  religion 
and  yet  not  be  religious.  We  may  become  mere  guideposts  when  we  were 
intended  to  be  guides.  We  may  indicate  the  way,  and  yet  not  be  found  in  it. 
We  may  be  professors  but  not  pilgrims.  Our  studies  may  be  workshops  in- 
stead of  "upper  rooms."  Our  share  in  the  table-provisions  may  be  that  of 
analysts  rather  than  guests.  We  may  become  so  absorbed  in  words  that  we 
forget  the  Word. 

— John  Henry  Jowett. 


The  1960  Commencement  Address 

The  Pittsburgh  Theological  Seminary 

by  Liston  Pope 


As  The  Pittsburgh  Theological 
Seminary  the  future  belongs  to  you, 
and  one  can  hope  that  you  will  pos- 
sess it  with  confidence  and  joy.  Ob- 
viously, the  first  word  to  be  said  on 
this  occasion  is  one  of  congratulation: 
of  congratulation  to  the  Pittsburgh- 
Xenia  and  Western  Theological  Sem- 
inaries as  they  move  into  a  new  phase 
of  existence. 

If  this  is  a  moment  for  congratula- 
tions, it  is  no  less  a  time  for  exhorta- 
tion and  resolution.  What  has  been 
received  from  the  past  must  be  re- 
fined, extended,  and  passed  on  to  the 
future,  refashioned  in  terms  of  the 
peculiar  needs  of  this  age,  enriched 
by  the  contributions  of  this  genera- 
tion, but  true  withal  to  the  spirit  and 
purposes  of  those  whom  we  call  the 
pioneers.  Indebtedness  is  always  owed 
to  the  past,  but  must  be  paid  to  the 
present  and  future.  Words  from 
Goethe,  which  he  called  "wisdom's 
last  fruit,"  fall  on  our  ears  with  spe- 
cial insistency  at  a  time  like  this: 

"What  you  have  inherited  from 
the  past,  that  earn  in  order  to 
possess.  He  alone  deserves  free- 
dom, life  as  well,  who  daily  con- 
quers them  anew." 


As  I  have  thought  about  this  oc- 
casion and  its  portent  for  the  future, 
many  temptations  have  beset  me.  Not 
a  few  outlines  and  sheets  of  manu- 
script have  been  consigned  to  the 
wastebasket,  some  with  a  rational  cer- 
tainty that  they  belonged  there,  and 
others  with  the  pain  of  a  man  torn 
from  words  with  which  he  had  be- 
come infatuated.  Great  themes  have 
paraded  in  full  dress  across  my  desk: 
the  challenge  offered  to  the  church 
by  the  contemporary  world,  the  char- 
acter and  varieties  of  the  Christian 
ministry,  the  nature  of  the  faith  we 
profess,  the  purposes  and  procedures 
of  theological  education  —  each  of 
these,  and  many  others,  would  match 
the  importance  of  this  moment. 

It  seems  less  pretentious  and  more 
relevant,  however,  to  look  at  a  less 
ambitious  question,  though  one  ad- 
mittedly filled  with  complexities  and 
difficulties,  namely,  what  ought  a  Pro- 
testant theological  seminary  to  be  in 
America  during  the  years  just  ahead. 
Certainly  there  is  no  answer  that  can 
apply  with  equal  appropriateness  to 
all  seminaries.  But  it  is  possible  to 
suggest  certain  guide-lines  by  which 
a  school  can  test  its  performance  and 
chart  its  course. 
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It  may  clear  the  air  if  we  begin 
with  suggestions  as  to  some  things  a 
seminary  ought  not  to  be.  Certain 
things  a  good  seminary  clearly  is  not. 
It  is  not  a  kind  of  theological  kinder- 
garten, learning  by  rote  and  chanting 
mnemonic  formulae  with  which  to 
unlock  the  secrets  of  life.  Strict  bibli- 
cal literalism  and  theological  funda- 
mentalism— and  these  tendencies  in 
American  Protestant  life  appear  to  be 
resurgent — may  condemn  an  intelli- 
gent school  because  it  refuses  to  play 
their  simple  games.  Let  them  con- 
demn; these  approaches  to  the  Chris- 
tian faith  have  never  yet  produced  a 
first-class  educational  institution  in 
America,  and  there  is  no  evidence 
that  they  will  do  so  in  the  future. 

A  seminary  that  understands  its 
own  basic  purposes  is  not  a  psycholo- 
gical clinic,  though  one  might  think 
so  from  the  number  of  couches  strewn 
about  many  of  our  schools  in  more 
recent  years.  Many  of  us  who  spend 
our  lives  in  religious  circles  have  our 
tics  and  our  kinks;  and  some  of  us 
actually  enjoy  them,  especially  in  our 
colleagues.  A  theological  school 
should  help  its  students  and  faculty 
members  to  become  great  persons, 
and  train  them  in  such  fashion  that 
they  can  help  their  parishioners  and 
other  people  to  come  to  maturity  and 
to  personal  competence,  but  its  pri- 
mary task  is  not  that  of  straightening 
out  its  members  or  their  parishioners 
psychologically.  The  recent  emphasis 
on  personal  counselling  and  psycho- 


therapy in  our  seminaries  has  been  a 
very  important  development;  if  it  be- 
comes the  central  emphasis  in  theolo- 
gical education,  it  will  soon  go  the 
way  of  all  fads  and  eventually  will 
fail  to  maintain  the  serious  considera- 
tion it  deserves. 

Except  in  the  sense  that  all  Chris- 
tian life  ought  to  represent  both 
prayer  and  witness,  a  good  theological 
school  is  not  essentially  a  prayer  meet- 
ing, nor  is  the  academic  year  one  long 
evangelistic  campaign.  True  piety  and 
deep  reverence  are  proper  attributes 
of  the  Christian  man,  and  especially 
of  the  man  of  God;  and  our  seminar- 
ies exist  principally  in  order  to  send 
forth  ministers  of  the  saving  gospel. 
But  the  ethos  of  some  seminaries 
gives  support  to  public  stereotypes 
about  the  divinity  professor  and  the 
theological  student.  To  avoid  the  deli- 
cate question  as  to  what  the  public 
thinks  about  professors,  let  us  look  for 
a  moment  at  the  popular  notions 
about  theological  students.  There 
seems  to  be  an  idea  extant  that  the 
typical  theolog  is  a  rather  effeminate 
young  man  with  lemonade  in  <  his 
veins,  pious  thoughts  in  his  head,  and 
very  strange  motivations  in  his  will — 
in  short,  that  he  is  a  rather  inoffensive 
young  man  descended  from  a  long 
line  of  corpses.  Perhaps  a  certain 
number  of  students  warrant  this 
genealogical  explanation.  When  we 
find  a  specimen  of  this  kind  at  my 
school,  we  undertake  to  provide  de- 
cent interment  as  soon  as  possible,  or 
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to  convince  him  that  he  can  serve  the 
Lord  more  appropriately  in  some  lay 
occupation. 

We  might  carry  on  at  length  this 
negative  definition  of  a  seminary.  It 
is  not  primarily  a  social  service 
agency  or  a  revolutionary  social  move- 
ment, though  its  concern  for  the  ills 
of  mankind  should  be  deep  and  genu- 
ine, and  though  social  liberalism  in  a 
great  many  schools  has  made  their 
name  an  epithet  on  many  conserva- 
tive lips.  It  is  not  simply  a  profession- 
al trade  school,  teaching  men  merely 
the  gimmicks  of  elocution,  fund  rais- 
ing or  peace  of  mind,  though  it  will 
seek  to  send  out  good  workmen  who 
will  seldom  need  to  be  ashamed. 

Having  now  been  so  negative,  let 
us  return  in  positive  vein  to  the  ques- 
tion, "What  is  a  theological  seminary 
when  it  is  what  it  ought  to  be?" 
What  sort  of  a  community  will  it  be 
if  it  is  to  fulfill  its  true  purposes? 

A  seminary  must  be  a  witness  to 
the  total  Christian  experience  on 
earth,  to  the  total  experience  temporal- 
ly as  well  as  geographically.  It  is  the 
direct  heir  of  two  thousand  years  of 
faith  and  of  example.  A  Christian 
theological  school  should  be  a  com- 
munity of  long  perspectives  rather 
than  being  dominated  by  the  views 
that  happen  to  prevail  at  the  moment 
in  its  own  neighborhood.  Divinity 
schools  should  not  lend  comfort  to 
people  who  think  that  the  Christian 
faith  is  identical  with  their  own  ideas. 


The  books  on  our  library  shelves 
testify  to  the  struggles  and  hopes,  the 
failures  and  grandeur  of  countless 
men  from  many  nations  who  have 
walked  the  ways  of  learning  and  of 
faith  before  us,  and  left  no  mean 
heritage  for  us.  The  great  ideas  that 
march  through  our  minds  often  seem 
to  be  recollections  rather  than  inven- 
tions, just  as  Socrates  supposed;  and 
a  careful  study  of  human  thought 
compels  us  to  join  in  Mark  Twain's 
lament  that  the  ancients  have  stolen 
all  our  thoughts  from  us.  Our  curricu- 
lum, however  streamlined  it  may  be- 
come, should  still  testify  that  we  are 
sons  of  the  past,  even  if  we  seek  pri- 
marily to  be  creators  and  benefactors 
of  the  future.  And  the  faith  we  pro- 
fess is  an  historic  faith,  rooted  in  his- 
toric acts — in  acts  of  the  apostles 
great  and  small,  but  supremely  in  the 
deeds  of  God  and  the  fact  of  Jesus 
Christ. 

We  must  not  linger  too  long  in  re- 
joicing over  our  heritage.  Ambrose 
Bierce  defined  experience  as  "that  re- 
velation in  the  light  of  which  we  sub- 
stitute the  errors  of  age  for  the  errors 
of  youth."  Long  experience  in  theolo- 
gical education  can  be  a  great  burden 
upon  us,  unless  it  eventuates  in 
strength  and  vision  for  facing  this 
present  hour.  Indeed,  a  careful  look 
at  Protestant  theological  seminaries 
in  America  at  the  present  time  might 
lead  to  the  doleful  conclusion  that 
they  comprise  the  most  conservative 
branch  of  higher  education,  and  that 
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they  are  still  bound  to  curricula  and 
educational  procedures  far  more  ap- 
propriate to  a  previous  generation. 

A  seminary  should  be  also  a  con- 
temporary community  with  immedi- 
ate problems  to  face  and  insistent 
tasks  to  perform.  It  is  set  down  in  the 
midst  of  a  contemporary  world  which 
has  little  time  for  brooding  about  the 
past.  It  is  inextricably  a  part  of  that 
world — of  its  own  town  or  city  and 
its  vicinity,  of  America  and  of  all  the 
nations,  of  the  religious  denomination 
or  denominations  from  which  it 
comes  and  of  the  ecumenical  church 
toward  which  we  go.  As  part  of  that 
world,  a  seminary  must  itself  give 
leadership  as  well  as  train  leaders  for 
the  future.  It  must  stand  for  some- 
thing higher  than  the  accepted  be- 
liefs and  practices  of  its  community 
and  the  existing  churches.  The  true 
function  of  the  theological  school  is 
not  that  of  being  a  service  station  to 
the  surrounding  churches  and  com- 
munity, though  the  seminary  is  false 
to  its  mission  unless  it  seeks  to  meet 
their  needs.  The  task  of  a  seminary  is 
not  to  confirm  the  world  in  its  eccle- 
siastical and  cultural  prejudices,  but 
to  redeem  it,  by  the  grace  of  God, 
from  the  half -pagan  atmosphere  by 
which  it  has  already  been  polluted. 

American  theological  education 
doubtless  faces  now  the  greatest  chal- 
lenge in  its  history.  Its  opportunities 
for  services  to  the  churches  of  Ameri- 
ca are  very  great;  a  chronic  shortage 
of  trained  ministers  is  accompanied 


by  an  unprecedented  number  of  ap- 
plications for  admission  to  the  semina- 
ries. The  opportunities  for  service  to 
world-wide  Christendom  are  also  un- 
precedented. Due  to  tragic  events  of 
the  last  two  decades,  centers  of  theo- 
logical education  in  other  countries  of 
the  world  have  been  seriously  crip- 
pled; though  many  of  them  are  now 
being  restored,  Christendom  looks  in- 
creasingly to  America  for  the  training 
of  religious  leadership.  We  are  ex- 
pected not  only  to  prepare  Americans 
for  posts  in  other  countries;  our  own 
schools  are  certain  to  have  more  cos- 
mopolitan student  bodies,  and,  one 
hopes,  faculties  drawn  from  many 
lands.  Universal  perspectives  must 
dominate  our  theological  education  in 
the  United  States;  the  days  of  narrow 
denominationalism  and  provincial 
viewpoints  in  our  seminaries  are 
numbered. 

"We  must  not  regard  ourselves  in 
the  seminaries  as  excluded  from  any 
of  the  issues  or  controversies  of  our 
time,  whether  they  be  specifically  reli- 
gious in  nature  or  denominated  as 
secular.  When  titanic  power  groups 
struggle  with  each  other,  men  of 
knowledge  and  of  vision  have  crucial 
responsibility.  Matthew  Arnold's  lines 
must  not  be  allowed  to  apply  to  us : 
"Achilles  ponders  in  his  tent; 

The    kings    of    modern    thought 
are  dumb; 

Silent  they  are  though  not  content, 

And  wait  to  see  the  future  come."1 


aMatthew  Arnold,  "Grand  Chartreuse". 
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It  will  be  tragic  in  our  troubled  time 
if  the  best-educated  are  the  least 
active  and  articulate. 

Of  crucial  importance,  a  seminary 
is  properly  an  academic  institution, 
and  it  must  therefore  be  a  community 
of  learning.  Its  members,  teachers  and 
students  alike,  learn  from  the  courses 
listed  in  the  catalogue — or  more  ex- 
actly, from  the  courses  actually  given. 
The  catalogue  sometimes  seems  to  re- 
semble an  almanac  or  a  telephone 
book,  with  little  sense  of  purpose  or 
function.  One  institution  in  America 
recently  announced  with  regret  the  re- 
tirement of  its  president,  but  hastened 
to  add:  "God  bless  President  Emeritus 
Jones  as  he  still  bears  God's  mantle  in 
teaching  Hebrew  and  Astronomy." 
Perhaps  ex-President  Jones  would 
plead  in  self  defense  that  Amos  in- 
voked the  maker  of  the  Pleiades  and 
Orion.  Other  seminaries  put  their 
students  into  a  curricular  strait-jacket, 
and  this  approach  may  be  equally 
questionable  at  a  time  when  the  min- 
istry is  becoming  increasingly  diversi- 
fied and  specialized. 

Whatever  the  theory  of  the  curricu- 
lum may  be,  the  important  thing  is 
that  faculty  and  students  shall  learn 
from  each  other  and  from  great  col- 
leagues of  all  ages  and  of  many  cul- 
tures. Unless  the  blind  are  to  be  sent 
out  to  lead  the  blind,  a  school  must 
be  adamant  in  its  standards  of  acade- 
mic quality  and  in  its  intellectual 
rigor.  In  Hungary  a  few  years  ago  I 
was  being  shown  through  an  old  wine 


cellar.  Many  of  the  large  wooden 
barrels  had  elaborate  carvings  on  their 
heads.  One  depicted  a  group  of  monks 
around  a  table  in  convivial  mood 
with  their  glasses  lifted  high.  Around 
the  edge  of  the  carving  was  the  in- 
scription, in  Latin:  "The  servants  of 
the  Lord  cannot  live  on  air."  Well,  a 
great  many  latter  day  servants  of  the 
Lord  try  to  do  so,  if  one  may  judge 
from  many  of  the  sermons  from  our 
pulpits.  Some  ministers  read  little  but 
trash  in  all  the  years  after  leaving 
seminary,  simply  because  they  were 
not  taught  the  habits  of  scholarship 
and  the  joys  of  hard  intellectual  en- 
deavor during  their  crucial  years  as 
students. 

If  a  seminary  is  a  community  of 
learning,  k  is  also  a  community  of 
faith — of  faith  in  God  as  revealed  in 
Christ.  We  know  great  truths  by  the 
logic  of  this  faith.  We  know  that  God 
created  heaven  and  earth,  and  that 
man,  though  sinner,  is  yet  his  creature. 
We  know  that  Jesus  Christ  came  and 
was  crucified  and  became  a  light  for 
all  centuries.  We  know  that  love  is 
the  law  of  life,  and  that  redemption 
is  the  goal  of  life,  and  that  relentless 
justice  is  the  logic  of  history.  In  the 
face  of  Christ  we  know  these  things, 
when  we  come  face  to  face  with  Him. 
In  this  knowledge  a  seminary  be- 
comes a  community  of  faith:  of  faith 
in  the  power  of  the  Christian  evangel, 
in  the  good  news  of  the  kingdom,  in 
the  supremacy  of  Christ. 
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The  Pittsburgh  Theological  Semi- 
nary will  be  heir,  in  these  times  of 
tension  and  crisis,  of  brave  and  hum- 
ble men  and  women  who  knew  not 
what  they  were  building  but  had  a 
profound  sense  that  they  were  build- 
ing under  Him  without  whom  noth- 
ing stands.  No  more  valuable  legacy 
could  seal  your  own  efforts  as  you 
move  into  an  unknown  future,  de- 
voted, as  were  they,  to  the  reconcilia- 
tion and  furtherance  of  sound  learn- 
ing and  of  true  piety.  As  you  go,  your 
marching  hymn  may  well  be,  as  it  has 
been  for  many  who  have  gone  before: 

"Let  knowledge  grow  from  more  to 

more, 
But  more  of  reverence  in  us  dwell; 
That  mind  and  soul,  according  well, 
May  make  one  music  as  before."2 


And  so  one  could  wish  for  your 
new  school,  based  on  two  lines  of 
noble  lineage,  a  future  in  which  the 
name  and  example  and  power  of 
Christ  are  regnant — a  future  in  which 
former  jealousies,  prejudices,  and  pro- 
vincialisms have  no  important  place. 
This  school  has  the  promise  of  being 
one  of  the  foremost  theological  semi- 
naries of  the  entire  country.  As  the 
head  of  a  great  theological  school 
steeped  in  the  traditions  and  forti- 
fied by  the  wealth  of  centuries,  I 
could  envy  the  promise  displayed  by 
this  school.  The  promise  must  be  ful- 
filled. As  a  school  that  stands  at  the 
juncture  of  history  and  destiny,  that 
promise  is  yours  to  claim,  or  to  cast 
away. 


2Alfred  Tennyson,  "In  Memoriam". 


If  I  were  called  upon  to  give  my  opinion  of  the  piety  of  these  days . . . 
I  would  be  constrained  to  say  that  there  is  a  deterioration  in  the  evi- 
dences of  growth  in  the  divine  life.  Religion  is  more  external,  palpa- 
ble, capable  of  observation,  but  is  there  not  a  want  of  that  meekness 
and  godly  fear  which  belonged  to  the  forming  age  of  the  Church  in 
this  country? 

— A.  D.  Campbell,  The  Founding  and  Early  History 
of  the  Western  Theological  Seminary  (1861) 


A  Seminary  Editorial 

by  John  W.  Carlton* 


Sinclair  Lewis'  controversial  novel, 
Elmer  Gantry,  will  soon  be  coming  to 
movie  screens  across  the  country.  The 
faithful  will  be  scandalized  in  the 
portrayal  of  a  gabby  extrovert,  pious 
humbug,  and  irresponsible  sensation- 
alist whose  ministerial  career  was  a 
sleek  adventure  in  shrewdness  and 
self-interest.  Elmer  Gantry,  viewed  as 
portrait  or  caricature,  is  a  formidable 
protest  against  a  thin  veneer  of  Chris- 
tian culture  and  education  and  a  re- 
liance upon  trickery  and  the  cult  of 
personality  in  the  pulpit.  A  damning 
indictment  of  Elmer's  seminary  was 
that  "k  merely  sharpened  his  shrewd- 
ness without  deepening  his  spiritual- 
ity." Such  irritants,  from  whatever 
source,  prod  us  to  continuous  ex- 
amination of  our  institutional  soul. 

The  theological  seminary,  ideally, 
is  the  place  where  the  Church  su- 


Cf.  editorial  comment,  p.  2. 


premely  exercises  the  intellectual  love 
of  God  and  the  Christian  criticism  of 
life.  The  learning  it  fosters  is  no  mere 
conventional  homage  to  the  intellec- 
tual life  of  the  world  but  is  rich  in 
images  of  wonder  as  we  "think  God's 
thoughts  after  him."  In  an  environing 
world  of  charming  fictions  it  seeks 
standards  of  discrimination  and  re- 
flective commitment  to  Christian 
ideals.  Within  its  fellowship  and  be- 
yond its  walls  humane  usefulness  is 
expressed  within  a  wide  expansive- 
ness  of  sympathy.  Its  disciplines  can 
even  confer  a  measure  of  grace  to  per- 
form with  cheer  the  benumbing 
chores  of  "duty's  common  round." 
And  most  of  all  it  seeks  that  practical 
keeping  alive  of  sustained  commun- 
ion with  God  which  so  suffuses  all 
that  "life,  law,  joy  and  impulse  are 
one  thing." 


We  wonder,  after  the  way  we  have  tried,  that  we  are  not  better.  Very 
different  from  the  saints,  who  are  always  thanking  God  that  they  are 
not  worse. 

— D.  Considine,  Confidence  in  God 
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Steps  to  Salvation,  by  John  H.  Gerstner.   (Philadelphia:  The  Westminister 
Press,  1960.  Pp.  192.  $3.95.) 


Dr.  Gerstner,  formerly  of  Pitts- 
burgh-Xenia  Seminary,  continues  as 
professor  of  church  history  in  the 
new  Pittsburgh  Seminary.  In  Steps  to 
Salvation  he  has  used  his  tremendous 
industry  and  prolific  pen  to  do  what 
no  one  else  has  done,  to  describe  the 
steps  to  salvation  as  Jonathan 
Edwards  saw  them.  Not  even  Edwards 
himself  ever  wrote  out  the  steps  in 
any  single  work.  To  find  them  Dr. 
Gerstner  spent  a  sabbatical  leave  from 
Pittsburgh-Xenia  poring  over  "the 
vast  corpus  of  manuscript  sermons" 
left  by  Edwards  and  now  preserved  in 
the  libraries  of  Yale  University  and 
Andover  Newton  Seminary.  Then  he 
summarized  his  findings  in  the  pre- 
sent well-organized  and  clearly 
written  monograph. 

Edwards,  Dr.  Gerstner  points  out, 
was  a  predestinarian  preacher  who, 
like  most  predestinarian  preachers, 
was  also  an  evangelistic  preacher.  He 
believed  that  God  not  only  ordains 
the  salvation  of  each  man,  but  also 
summons  each  man  to  accept  freely 


that  salvation.  However  illogical  this 
may  be  to  a  non-predestinarian,  it  is 
altogether  logical  to  a  predestinarian. 
As  the  predestinarian  sees  it,  in  or- 
daining the  salvation  of  particular 
men  God  at  the  same  time  ordains 
the  means  to  their  salvation;  hence 
they  become  responsible  for  respond- 
ing to  the  means,  which  is  the  offer 
of  salvation  through  the  preached 
Word. 

In  the  working  out  of  such  a  Cal- 
vin istic  view,  especially  in  the  preach- 
ing of  it,  it  is  difficult  to  avoid  Ar- 
minianism.  For  Arminianism,  God 
simply  offers  all  men  salvation,  and 
through  the  help  of  God's  Spirit  in 
balancing  the  evil  effect  of  original 
sin  they  are  free  to  accept  or  reject  it. 
Edwards,  Dr.  Gerstner  says,  adopted 
a  theory  of  seeking  salvation  that  fell 
"between  the  Arminian  .  .  .  and  the 
extreme  Calvinistic  ..."  Arminian- 
ism says  that  men  are  saved  by  exer- 
cising their  freedom  to  repent  and 
believe  before  God  regenerates  them. 
Calvinism  says  that  men  are  saved 
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only  as  God  moves  them  to  repent 
and  believe  after  he  regenerates  them. 
But  though  Edwards  denied  men's 
ability  to  do  what  Arminianism 
thinks  possible  to  them,  he  affirmed 
their  ability  to  do  what  extreme  Cal- 
vinism thinks  impossible  to  them. 
They  "can  do  something  nonsaving 
but  promising  and  hopeful:  namely, 
seek." 

About  a  half  of  Dr.  Gerstner's  de- 
scription of  Edward's  evangelistic 
preaching  concerns  seeking;  and  it 
would  seem,  therefore,  to  have  been 
the  step  to  salvation  most  emphasized 
by  Edwards.  This  was  quite  natural 
since  his  view  of  salvation  allowed 
him,  at  that  point,  to  make  a  forth- 
right appeal  to  the  responsibility  of 
his  hearers  in  gaining  salvation.  For 
Edwards,  though  God  helps  men  to 
seek  salvation,  they  still  have  natural 
capacities  to  seek  it  when,  through 
his  word,  God  sets  it  before  them. 
They  have  "natural  conscience,"  or  the 
ability,  despite  their  loss  of  the  moral 
image  of  God  since  the  Fall,  to  dis- 
cern right  and  wrong,  and  to  realize 
that  those  should  be  rewarded  who 
seek  the  right  and  those  should  be 
punished  who  seek  the  wrong.  And, 
moved  by  self-love,  they  are  inclined 
to  choose  courses  leading  to  reward 
and  away  from  punishment.  So  it  is 
that  they  can  seek  salvation.  Once 
converted,  men  realize  that  they 
should  serve  God  simply  for  love  of 
him;  but  in  their  unconverted  state 
they  seek  salvation  because,  in  self- 


love,  they  would  enjoy  the  heaven 
promised  the  saved  and  would  escape 
the  hell  promised  the  unsaved. 
Edwards  preached  accordingly: 
strenuously  he  urged  men  to  follow 
their  self-interest  and  seek  salvation. 
Edwards'  over-all  view  of  the  steps 
to  salvation,  as  Dr.  Gerstner  describes 
it,  impresses  anew  upon  this  reviewer 
the  need  for  revisions  in  Calvinistic 
thinking  that  eventually  led  the  Pres- 
byterian Church  to  attach  the  De- 
claratory Statement  of  1903  to  its 
Westminister  Confession.  In  Edward's 
judgment  only  a  few  men — adults 
and  infants — are  saved  by  the  decree 
of  God.  The  fate  of  most  men — adults 
and  infants  —  Edwards  declared  in 
these  words:  " 'Tis  just  with  God 
eternally  to  cast  off,  and  destroy  sin- 
ners." And  back  of  his  justice  is  the 
purpose  of  God  to  demonstrate  his 
sovereignty.  A  comment  of  Dr.  Gerst- 
ner's suggests  that  the  whole  idea 
staggered  even  Edwards:  for  Edwards 
"warned,  in  God's  name,  of  what 
would  happen  to  the  impenitent;  he 
does  not  himself  wish  it  to  happen." 
No  wonder,  therefore,  that  the  De- 
claratory Statement  has  it:  ".  .  .  the 
doctrine  of  God's  eternal  decree  is 
held  in  harmony  with  the  doctrine  of 
his  love  to  all  mankind  ...  his  decree 
hinders  no  man  from  accepting  that 
offer;  ...  no  man  is  condemned  ex- 
cept on  the  ground  of  his  sin  .  .  . 
(and)  all  dying  in  infancy  are  in- 
cluded in  the  election  of  grace  ..." 

—Walter  R.  Clyde,  Ph.D. 
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God  in  Search  of  Man:  A  Philosophy  of  Judaism,  by  Abraham  Joshua  Heschel 
(New  York:  Farrar,  Straus  &  Cudahy,  1955.  Pp.  437.  $5.00) 


Dr.  Heschel,  professor  of  religious 
philosophy  at  Jewish  Theological 
Seminary  in  New  York  City,  has 
written  a  wise  and  wonderful  book  as 
companion  to  his  widely  praised  Man 
is  not  Alone.  As  the  subtitle  indicates, 
the  author  has  formulated  a  philoso- 
phy of  Judaism,  a  courageous  effort,  in 
view  of  the  complex  character  of  the 
materials  to  be  gathered  and  organ' 
ized.  At  the  same  time,  the  book  is  a 
literary  achievement,  not  just  a  schol- 
arly treatise.  While  based  upon  a 
thorough  competence  in  the  relevant 
fields  of  study,  it  is  written  from  the 
heart.  Heschel  is  not  a  detached  ob- 
server describing  religious  phenome- 
na, but  an  active  participant  in  the 
faith  of  his  fathers,  speaking  from 
within.  While  he  values  poetry  less 
highly  than  prophecy,  and  aesthetics 
as  inferior  to  ethics,  he  nevertheless 
combines  philosophic  utterance  with 
beauty  of  expression,  and  so  offers  a 
moving  testimony  to  the  ancient  re- 
ligion dynamically  alive  in  the  Jewish 
community  today.  His  style  is  that  of 
the  pungent  epigram,  the  telling 
image,  pyramided  enthusiastically 
around  a  central  truth.  The  structure 
of  the  whole  is  carefully  outlined,  and 
pitilessly  broken  down  into  innumer- 
able chapters,  sections,  and  subsec- 
tions; but  the  sentences  do  not  yield 
their  meaning  quickly,  and  the  con- 


tinuity does  not  always  emerge  on 
first  reading.  The  volume,  however, 
will  richly  reward  the  serious  student. 

There  are  three  major  divisions: 
God,  Revelation,  and  Response. 
Heschel  deals  with  the  spiritual  crisis 
of  modern  man  in  terms  familiar  to 
us  from  the  writings  of  Protestant 
"neo-orthodox"  theologians,  with  some 
of  whom  he  has  notable  affinities.  Re- 
peatedly the  philosophical  debate  is 
confronted  with  the  testimony  of  Bib- 
lical man.  The  traditional  questions 
are  transcended  in  the  affirmations  of 
experience,  and  man's  perennial  quest 
for  deity  is  transformed  into  God's 
search  for  man. 

Part  Two  on  Revelation  empha- 
sizes the  central  place  of  the  Bible 
(i.e.,  Old  Testament)  in  Judaism;  for 
the  reviewer  this  is  the  essential  point 
of  contact  between  Judaism  and  Pro- 
testantism. He  also  subscribes  to 
Heschel's  view  that  the  authority  of 
Scripture  rests  on  the  testimony  of 
Moses  and  the  Prophets,  which  re- 
flects the  reality  of  their  meeting  with 
the  living  God.  The  Christian,  grate- 
ful for  the  reminder  and  reinforce- 
ment of  his  confidence  in  the  Old 
Testament,  may  be  permitted  to  sug- 
gest that  the  application  of  similar 
criteria  to  the  New  Testament  would 
also  vindicate  the  authority  of  that 
book  to  the  discerning  eye. 
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Part  Three  on  Response  deals  with 
the  character  of  Judaism,  as  it  has 
been  shaped  and  lived  over  the  cen- 
turies. Heschel's  discussion  of  halaka 
and  agada,  which  he  defines  broadly 
as  the  external  acts  and  inward  faith, 
is  illuminating,  and  should  dispel 
false  notions  about  Jewish  "legalism." 
Heschel's  characterization  of  Pauline 
"faith"  vs.  "works",  however,  is  not 
entirely  just  to  the  complex  thought 
of  the  apostle,  in  the  opinion  of  the 
reviewer. 

The  book  is  enriched  by  numerous 
quotations  from  the  Talmud,  from 
Maimonides  and  other  medieval  Jew- 
ish sources.  Christian  ministers  have 
much  to  gain  from  a  serious  and  sym- 
pathetic study  of  the  faith  of  their 
near  neighbor,  and  even  more  per- 
haps from  an  unprejudiced  evaluation 
of  Christianity,  its  claims  and  beliefs, 
in  the  light  of  the  standards  of  Juda- 
ism. 


Heschel  closes  with  the  question 
of  the  future  of  Judaism:  whether 
Jews  should  continue  the  perilous  and 
difficult  struggle  to  maintain  their 
faith  between  the  pressure  of  apathy 
within  and  hostility  without.  With 
the  ardor  of  a  true  hasid,  he  affirms 
the  validity  of  Judaism,  and  its  neces- 
sary place  in  the  economy  of  God  for 
the  fulfilment  of  the  divine  purpose. 
Under  the  authority  of  Romans  9-11 
the  Christian  will  agree  though  he 
conceives  the  consummation  of  his- 
tory in  different  terms.  In  the  mean- 
time the  dialogue  between  Synagogue 
and  Church  must  be  maintained.  As 
men  of  good  will,  we  listen  in  appre- 
ciation and  speak  in  love.  In  the  inter- 
change we  will  find  out  the  truth 
about  each  other  and,  not  less,  about 
ourselves,  trusting  that  God  will  re- 
veal his  word  to  those  who  wait  upon 
him. 

— David  Noel  Freedman,  Ph.D. 


Train  Up  A  Child,  by  William  Barclay.    (Philadelphia:   The  Westminster 
Press,  1960.  Pp.  288.  $4.50.) 


This  book  is  a  historical  survey  of 
the  more  formal  education  of  children 
among  the  ancient  Jews,  Spartans, 
Athenians,  Romans,  and  Christians. 
Christians,  it  points  out,  expected 
parents  to  be  primarily  responsible 
for  the  training  of  children.  Often, 
however,  they  enrolled  their  children 


in  the  existing  primary  schools  even 
when  the  teachers  and  instructors 
were  pagan.  They  had  no  interest  in 
schools  of  their  own. 

The  author  is  a  Scottish  minister 
who  lectures  in  New  Testament  and 
Hellenistic  Greek  at  the  University  of 
Glasgow,  and  who  is  well-known  for 
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his  expositions  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment. His  book,  based  on  his  Kerr 
Lectures  given  at  Glasgow's  Trinity 
College  in  the  spring  of  1957,  was 
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first  published  in  Britain  under  the 
title,  Educational  Trends  in  the  An- 
cient World. 

—Walter  R.  Clyde,  Ph.D. 


Ad  Hoc,  concluded 

Faculty  publications  (see  pp.  20ff.).  The  policy  of  the  Publications  Com- 
mittee regarding  other  books  is  to  include  particularly  (a)  books  that  mem- 
bers of  the  faculty  think  should  come  to  the  attention  of  our  readers,  and  ( b ) 
books  that  are  likely  to  come  to  their  attention  anyhow  and  should  receive 
critical  judgment  from  the  faculty. 

The  September  issue  will  carry  some  emphasis  on  Roman  Catholicism. 
Dr.  Gerstner  will  present  the  second  in  the  series  "What's  New?"  with  a  bib- 
liography on  Roman  Catholicism  for  Protestants.  There  will  also  be  contribu- 
tions from  Dr.  Clyde  and  Professor  Wiest,  and  reviews  of  two  new  books 
by  Dr.  Gerstner. 

The  Publications  Committee  is  anxious  to  develop  the  Perspective  into 
the  highest  quality  journal  of  its  kind.  This  means  planning  well  ahead  and 
expanding  its  contents.  This  takes  some  time  and  the  cooperation  of  many 
people.  The  Faculty  is  behind  our  determination,  and  we  hope  you  will 
support  us. 

-J.  A.  W. 


Editor's  Request 

Some  time  ago  the  Editor  of  West- 
ern Watch  printed  a  plea  for  certain 
back  issues  of  that  journal.  A  number 
of  readers  responded  generously,  and 
one  man  sent  an  almost  complete  file. 

We  are  flattered  and  proud  that  re- 
quests for  back  issues  continue  to 
come  in.  There  have  been  several  calls 
for  numbers  to  complete  files,  one 


such  from  a  well-known  teacher  in 
England. 

We  are  embarrased  that  the  supply 
of  the  earlier  issues  is  badly  depleted. 
We  shall  appreciate  receiving  copies 
from  anyone  who  may  be  willing  to 
part  with  them.  The  first  three 
volumes  are  particularly  needed;  and 
Volume  II,  Number  2,  is  completely 
exhausted. 
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Alan  looks  on  the  outward  appearance,  but  the  Lord  looks  on  the  heart. 

—  1  Samuel  16:7 

We  look  not  to  the  things  that  are  seen  but  to  the  things  that  are  unseen. 

— 2  Corinthians  4:18 
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From  the  President's  Desk — 

Pittsburgh  Seminary  is  ready  for  its  shakedown  cruise.  Charts  have 
been  studied,  courses  have  been  set,  assignments  have  been  made  to  officers 
and  crew.  The  physical  facilities  available  for  this  first  voyage  are  in  order. 
Now  we  shall  see  if  she  can  sail! 

We  are  entered  on  a  long  series  of  voyages  with  far  horizons  our  goal, 
but  we  have  experienced  seamen  and  plenty  of  Power.  We  expect  her  to  ride 
majestically,  carrying  the  cargo  of  man's  redemption  in  her  hold.  This  does 
not  mean  that  she  will  never  creak  or  groan,  never  pitch  or  roll.  She  still  has 
to  adjust  to  wind  and  wave. 

For  example,  the  present  student  body  will  be  enrolled  in  three  curricula 
— the  one  for  which  former  Pittsburgh-Xenia  students  enrolled,  the  one  for 
which  former  Western  students  enrolled,  and  the  one  established  by  the  com- 
bined faculty  for  the  new  students.  Just  to  set  these  curricula  into  a  workable 
schedule,  using  present  faculty  and  facilities,  was  no  minor  achievement.  And, 
for  professors  to  adapt  to  the  demands  of  such  a  teaching  schedule  required 
considerable  grace.  But  it  has  been  done.  We  are  ready  to  go. 

We  have  a  fine  entering  class.  There  are  not  as  many  as  enrolled  in  the 
two  schools  last  fall.  We  expected  this — but,  also,  we  have  been  responsible 
for  it.  We  could  have  had  more  than  twice  as  many.  But  our  Board  and 
Faculty  are  convinced  that  we  have  a  high  obligation  to  Christ  and  His 
Church  to  accept  and  to  train  those  who  are  both  called  and  qualified — called 
by  Christ,  and  qualified  by  native  gifts  for  the  peculiar  tasks  of  the  Christian 
ministry.  Many  feel  called  who  are  not  chosen  for  this  particular  ministry. 
When  I  first  made  my  response  to  God's  call,  I  had  the  notion  that  every  seri- 
ous Christian  would  enter  the  Christian  ministry.  Well,  after  being  a  pastor 
for  some  time,  I  found  I  was  right — every  serious  Christian  was  in  the  minis- 
try— but  not  necessarily  the  preaching  and  pastoral  ministry.  I  knew  dentists 
who  pulled  teeth  for  the  glory  of  God,  and  grocers  who  sold  peaches  for  the 
sake  of  Christ.  I  knew  bankers  and  butchers,  physicians  and  garage  mechanics, 
teachers  and  salesmen,  who  were  ministers  of  Christ,  and  who  conducted  their 
ministry  through  their  vocations.  All  are  called.  Not  all  are  chosen  for  a  parti- 
cular form  of  ministry. 

We  have  a  fine  faculty  to  teach  these  students,  and  our  fine  faculty  is 
being  strengthened  by  the  addition  of  new,  highly  qualified  members.  The 
Board  of  Directors  has  elected  Gayraud  S.  Wilmore  to  the  post  of  Assistant 
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Professor  in  the  field  of  Christian  Ethics.  Mr.  Wilmore  is  a  graduate  of 
Lincoln  University  and  Lincoln  Seminary.  For  five  years  he  has  been  an  As- 
sociate Secretary  in  the  Department  of  Social  Education  and  Action  of  the 
Board  of  Christian  Education,  The  United  Presbyterian  Church,  U.S.A.  Dur- 
ing this  academic  year  he  will  be  studying  toward  his  doctorate  at  Drew 
University.  The  Board  has  also  elected  J.  Gordon  Chamberlin,  a  graduate  of 
Cornell  College  (Iowa),  Union  Theological  Seminary  (N.  Y.),  and  Columbia 
University.  For  nine  years  Dr.  Chamberlin  has  been  a  member  of  the  Minis- 
terial Collegium  of  the  Riverside  Church,  New  York  City,  and  more  recently 
has  been  on  a  special  assignment  with  the  United  States  Army  improving 
Protestant  Sunday  Schools  on  Army  bases  across  the  nation.  He  is  Associate 
Professor  of  Christian  Education. 

We  are  starting  our  shakedown  cruise.  We  expect  to  make  many  success- 
ful voyages. 

—C.E.B. 


Ad  Hoc 

To  the  one  who  has  given  some  years  of  commitment  and  formal  study 
to  the  Christian  Faith  it  is  annoying  (to  put  it  mildly)  to  be  subjected  re- 
peatedly to  the  self-assured  pronouncements  of  those  who,  because  of  some 
competence  in  a  totally  unrelated  field  of  endeavor,  adopt  the  non  sequitur 
that  they  are  authorities  in  the  field  of  religion.  Thus  the  religious  deliver- 
ances of  TV  personalities,  scientists,  and  political  figures  are  accorded  atten- 
tion and  status  seldom  granted  to  those  whose  life-long  pursuits  have  fitted 
them  to  speak  on  faith  and  practice. 

Unfortunately,  we  are  likely  to  have  an  overabundance  of  this  back- 
fence/cocktail-lounge/picture-tube  authority  this  autum.  The  willy-nilly  in- 
volvement of  religion  in  the  presidential  campaign  of  I960  is  bringing  up  a 
tide  of  strong  opinions.  Even  though  the  principals  have  declared  the  subject 
off-limits,  their  desire  is  being  roundly  ignored;  and  perhaps  the  attempt  to 
exempt  the  subject  from  debate  is  in  itself  a  religious  decision  of  some  im- 
portance. 

At  any  event,  it  seemed  good  to  the  Publications  Committee  to  plan  this 
issue  of  Perspective  with  some  emphasis  on  the  Protestant  study  of  Roman 
Catholicism.  Professor  Wiest  offers  a  basic  study  of  doctrinal  and  ethical 
principles  which  cause  tension  in  our  relationships  with  the  Roman  Church. 
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Dr.  Clyde,  who  discusses  the  most  immediate  public  religious  problem,  last 
year  published  Interpreting  Protestantism  to  Catholics  (Westminster  Press). 
We  had  promised  a  bibliographical  article  by  Dr.  Gerstner,  but  we  are  forced 
to  postpone  its  appearance  till  a  later  issue:  the  manuscript  was  delayed  in  the 
mails  between  here  and  one  of  the  author's  vacation  locations.  (Baker  Book 
House  just  republished  The  Gospel  According  to  Rome,  a  brief  survey  of 
Roman  Catholic  doctrine  in  Dr.  Gerstner's  own  style. ) 

We  invite  your  attention  to  the  Book  Reviews.  With  Professor  Kelley's 
Panorama  covering  the  News  we  are  in  a  position  to  pass  along  more  and 
better  notices  of  books  which  the  Faculty  has  published,  books  which  you  will 
inevitably  hear  about,  and  other  books  which  we  think  you  should  see.  In 
this  issue  are  reviews  of  two  new  books  by  Dr.  Gerstner  (and  special  ap- 
preciation is  due  Dr.  Leitch  who  did  the  reviewing  during  vacation  days. )  Dr. 
Cotton  reviews  a  book  by  the  former  business  manager  of  Western. 

Mr.  McKune  is  laboring  tirelessly  to  unravel  the  tangle  of  our  inherited 
mailing  lists.  Please  be  patient  with  us,  and  help  by  notifying  him  of  duplica- 
tions, wrong  addresses,  etc. 

— /.  A.  W. 


History,  whether  it  deals  with  the  outward  affairs  of  the  nation  or 
with  their  inward  convictions,  is  always  presenting  great  opportuni- 
ties to  those  who  delight  in  being  wise  after  the  event. 

— Adam  Welch,  Prophet  and  Priest  in  Old  Israel. 


Protestants  and  Catholics 
on  Church  and  State 

by  Walter  E.  Wiest 


The  differences  between  Roman 
Catholic  and  Protestant  points  of 
view  on  the  relation  of  faith  to  politi- 
cal and  social  questions  hinge  prima- 
rily upon  two  issues:  (1)  their  posi- 
tions regarding  religious  liberty,  and 
( 2 )  their  interpretations  of  the  basis 
upon  which  the  Church  makes  judg- 
ments, and  may  attempt  to  influence 
behavior,  on  issues  that  pertain  to 
"secular"  culture  (i.e.,  on  issues  to 
what  Catholics  call  "natural  morali- 
ty" ) .  My  purpose  here  is  to  examine 
briefly  the  theological  underpinnings 
of  these  issues.  Since  it  is  obvious  that 
the  candidacy  of  Senator  John  B. 
Kennedy  for  the  presidency  of  the 
United  States  is  the  immediate  occa- 
sion for  these  remarks,  I  cannot  resist 
making  one  or  two  preliminary  ob- 
servations of  a  more  political  and 
personal  nature.  Their  relevance  I 
hope  will  appear  later. 

Mr.  Kennedy  has  attempted  to  set 
the  religious  issue  aside  by  affirming 
the  complete  separation  of  religion 
and  politics.  In  his  well-publicized 
article  in  Look  magazine  (March  3, 
1959),  he  insisted  that  the  religious 


issue  is  irrelevant  and  that,  if  any 
conflict  should  arise  between  the 
teachings  of  his  Church  and  his  ob- 
ligation to  uphold  the  constitution, 
he  would  be  obedient  to  the  latter.  In 
his  acceptance  speech  at  the  Demo- 
cratic Convention  he  asserted  that  his 
religion  is  a  personal  matter  and  very 
adroitly  suggested  that  any  attempt 
to  interject  the  issue  into  the  cam- 
paign would  constitute  religious 
bigotry.  Of  course,  bigotry  can  be  in- 
troduced into  a  political  campaign, 
and  Protestants  must  act  responsibly 
to  prevent  or  correct  any  such  devel- 
opment. It  is  also  true  that  the  discus- 
sion of  religious  views  is  not  neces- 
sarily irrelevant  or  bigoted  if  the 
views  in  question  have  clearly  stated 
political  implications.  This  distinction 
is  made  in  a  commendable  statement 
by  Pike  and  Byfield,  A  Roman  Catho- 
lic in  the  White  House.1 

The  authors  just  mentioned  also 
argue  cogently  that  one  cannot  con- 
sistently hold  to  the  absolute  separa- 
tion of  Church  and  state  and  still  be 
a  loyal  Roman  Catholic,  in  view  of 
the   positions   taken  by   the  Roman 


New  York:  Doubleday  and  Co.,  I960.  Ch.  I.  Cf.  also  Ch.  VII  on  "Dead  Issues' 
lays  some  hoary  ghosts  to  rest. 


which 
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Church.  Furthermore,  the  separation 
of  religious  and  political  institutions 
does  not  mean  the  total  divorce  of 
religious  faith  from  politics.  We  shall 
say  more  about  this  shortly.  My 
personal  observation  about  Mr. 
Kennedy  is  that  his  statements  about 
separation  are  very  likely  sincere  and, 
in  his  own  estimation,  consistent. 
There  is  evidence  that  his  Catholicism 
is  of  a  largely  nominal  sort,  and  that 
his  political  views  are  hardly  more 
self-consciously  Catholic  than  Eisen- 
hower's are  Presbyterian.  The  real 
problem  lies  in  what  might  be  called 
political  realism,  which  includes  real- 
ism about  the  support  he  enjoys  from 
certain  groups  of  Roman  Catholic 
voters,  beginning  with  some  in  his 
home  state  of  Massachusetts.  There 
seems  to  be  no  other  explanation  for 
his  failure  to  take  a  stand  against 
McCarthyism  when  his  overall  politi- 
cal record  would  tend  to  put  him  in 
the  company  of  the  more  liberal  ele- 
ments who  opposed  McCarthy. 
Roman  Catholic  sentiment  was  deep- 
ly divided  on  this  matter,  and  a  man 
with  presidential  aspirations  found  it 
politic  to  be  silent. 

Lest  we  indulge  in  hasty  self- 
righteousness,  we  might  make  the 
further  reflection  that  non-Catholic 
politicians  are  scarcely  less  sensitive 
to  strong  Catholic  opinion  than  are 
Catholic  ones.  Take  the  instance  of 


the  controversy  over  whether  any  for- 
eign aid  funds  might  be  designated 
for  use  in  extending  birth  control  in- 
formation or  equipment  to  other 
countries.  Here  is  an  issue  on  which 
Kennedy  has  taken  an  ambiguous 
position,  and  one  which  has  arisen 
directly  out  of  a  public  statement  of 
policy  by  Roman  Catholic  bishops.2 
What  seems  to  have  been  overlooked 
by  most  commentators  is  that  on  such 
questions  Protestant  office-holders 
may  also  be  influenced  by  Roman 
Catholic  pressure,  or  the  prospect  of 
k.  During  our  occupation  of  Japan, 
there  was  widespread  sentiment 
among  Japanese  in  favor  of  birth 
control  measures;  the  alacrity  with 
which  they  instituted  such  measures 
after  the  occupation,  and  their  re- 
markable success  with  them,  are  evi- 
dence of  this.  Yet  as  long  as  the  oc- 
cupation continued,  the  measures 
were  not  taken.  I  may  be  unduly  sus- 
picious, but  I  can  hardly  believe  that 
the  attitude  of  Roman  Catholics  in 
the  United  States  had  no  bearing 
upon  policy  in  this  case. 

My  point  is  not  to  make  this  one 
issue  a  test  of  the  political  courage  of 
non-Catholic  politicians,  or  to  ignore 
the  possibility  that  there  may  have 
been  many  other  reasons  why  the 
issue  was  not  pressed.  It  is  rather  to 
indicate  that  the  sensitivity  of  a 
liberal  Catholic  politician  to  positions 


2The  statement  was  released  on  Thanksgiving  Day,   1959.  For  a  description  of  the 
affair,  including  Kennedy's  statements,  cf.  ibid.,  Ch.  VI. 
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taken  by  the  Roman  Church  on  such 
matters  may  be  no  greater  than  that 
of  a  non-Catholic.  If  there  is  a  dif- 
ference, it  may  have  more  to  do  with 
the  bases  of  political  support  and  the 
social  attitudes  or  prejudices  of  politi- 
cal constituencies  than  with  the 
personal  religious  convictions  of  the 
candidate  himself.3  The  most  obvious 
pressures,  in  any  case,  have  been  reg- 
istered at  local  and  state  levels,  and 
these  will  continue  no  matter  who 
becomes  a  president.4 

All  this  is  said  with  no  idea  of 
settling  the  question  whether  one 
should  or  should  not  vote  for  a 
Catholic  for  president;*  but  it  does 
lead  to  a  further  observation,  less 
personal  and  more  directiy  related  to 
the  main  theme  of  this  article.  Prot- 
estants often  seem  to  assume  that 
only  a  Catholic  is  faced  with  a  prob- 
lem about  obeying  the  injunctions  of 
his  Church  on  matters  of  public 
policy.  It  is  supposed  that  the  Prot- 
estant churches  have  a  clear  position 
in  favor  of  religious  liberty,  that  they 


believe  in  the  separation  of  Church 
and  state,  and  that  whatever  position 
they  might  take  on  the  moral  aspects 
of  social  questions  has  no  really  bind- 
ing force  upon  individual  believers. 
While  it  is  certainly  true  that  Prot- 
estants are  in  a  different  situation 
than  Catholics  in  these  matters,  the 
assumptions  are  not  so  clear  as  they 
seem;  and  they  often  carry  with  them 
notions  which  are  more  secular  than 
Protestant.  If  we  understood  our  own 
position  better,  we  might  feel  more 
embarrassment  and  uncertainty  than 
we  often  do. 

For  instance,  some  Protestants 
make  common  cause  with  non-Chris- 
tian believers  in  democracy,  against 
Roman  Catholics,  on  the  apparent  as- 
sumption that  disestablishment  and 
Church-state  separation  mean  that  the 
political  order  has  no  religious  basis. 
The  idea  appears  in  an  otherwise 
helpful  book  by  Winthrop  Hudson5 
when  he  comments  upon  papal  de- 
liverances concerning  democracy.  He 
is  right  when  he  points  out  that  the 
kind  of  "democracy"  approved  by  Leo 


3It  is  interesting  that  President  Eisenhower  declared  the  birth  control  issue  out  of 
bounds  for  foreign  policy  even  more  abruptly  than  Kennedy;  cf.  ibid.,  p.  89  f.  The 
problem  of  maintaining  one's  moral  balance  amid  group  pressures  is  a  difficult  one, 
clearly,  for  any  one  in  political  life.  Kennedy's  Profiles  in  Courage  shows  that  he  is 
sensitive  to  the  issues. 

4Even  a  severe  critic  like  Paul  Blanshard  concludes  that  the  national  government  and 
the  presidency  have  succeeded  in  avoiding  any  favoritism  to  religious  groups,  and 
that  defections  have  occurred  locally  rather  than  nationally,  cf.  God  and  Man  in 
Washington,  (Beacon  Press,  I960),  pp.  210-213. 

*[Cf.  the  article  by  Dr.  Clyde,  infra,  pp.  15  ff. — Ed.] 

Understanding  Roman  Catholicism,  Westminster  Press,  1959. 
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XIII6  is  not  what  we  ordinarily  mean 
by  the  term,  and  that  Leo  continued 
to  insist  upon  the  establishment  of 
the  Roman  Church  as  normative.  He 
goes  on  to  say,  however,  that  because 
Leo  maintained  that  the  government 
ought  to  "recognize  God  as  the  source 
of  its  authority",  his  view  constitutes 
a  "firm  rejection  of  any  notion  of 
popular  sovereignty,  of  government 
by  the  consent  of  the  governed,  and 
of  the  prince  as  a  delegate  of  the 
people;  for  the  powers  of  the  ruling 
authority  are  from  God  and  not  from 
the  people."7  Whatever  be  our  dif- 
ferences from  Roman  Catholic  views, 
Christians  of  any  sort  should  find  it 
difficult  to  avoid  the  biblical  view 
that  in  some  sense  the  "powers  that 
be",  even  secular  ones,  are  "ordained 
of  God".  This  does  not  mean  that 
they  are  always  justified  but  rather 
that  God  has  so  created  and  so 
governs  man's  life  that  some  sort  of 
political  order  is  necessary  to  his  ex- 


istence. The  great  protection  against 
the  usurpation  and  abuse  of  power, 
from  the  Christian  point  of  view,  is 
the  insistence  that  sovereignty  be- 
longs ultimately  to  God.  Thus  the 
famous  "Letter  to  Presbyterians", 
directed  against  political  witchhunts, 
stated  as  its  first  theological  principle 
that  "God  alone  is  Lord  of  History."8 

X  he  trouble  IS  that  our  whole 
theological  tradition  is  ambiguous  on 
the  matter  of  our  relation  to  a  secular 
(i.e.,  religiously  uncommitted)  or 
religiously  pluralistic  society.  Calvin 
certainly  had  a  concept  of  the  func- 
tional separation  of  Church  and 
state,9  and  a  strong  view  of  the  digni- 
ty and  necessity  of  political  offices.10 
He  even  gives  some  almost  inadver- 
tent recognition  to  the  fact  that  the 
political  order  has  a  divine  sanction 
in  pagan  societies  as  well  as  in  Chris- 
tian, referring  to  "heathen  writers" 
who  do  not  treat  of  civil  law  and 


6In  the  Encyclical,  Immortale  Dei,  1885.  For  reference  on  the  papal  encyclicals,  cf. 
Anne  Fremantle,  ed.,  The  Papal  Encyclicals  in  their  Historical  Context,  (G.  P.  Put- 
nam's Sons,  1956).  For  those  of  Leo  XIII,  cf.  E.  Gilson,  ed.,  The  Church  Speaks  to 
the  Modem  World  (Image  Book — paperback).  Excerpts  also  in  Hudson,  op.  cit. 

nhid.,  p.  63;  cf.  also  pp.  106-108. 

8John  C.  Bennett  adds  the  thought  that  when  popular  sovereignty  is  made  self- 
sufficient,  it  may  lead  to  a  "tyranny  of  the  majority"  by  which  minorities  are  re- 
pressed. Quotations  from  Edmund  Burke  and  Alexis  de  Tocqueville  make  the  point 
effectively;  cf.  Christians  and  the  State  (Scribner's,  1958),  pp.  143-145. 

9Cf.  Institutes,  Bk.  IV,  Ch.  XX.  1,  where  he  speaks  of  "two  kinds  of  government",  one 
related  to  the  "inner  man"  and  "eternal  life",  the  other  related  to  "civil  justice,  and 
the  regulation  of  external  conduct".  Cf.  also  the  parallel  distinction  in  IV.x.1-5,  in 
the  discussion  of  law  and  liberty.  If  Calvin  himself  needed  any  further  admonition 
to  protect  the  state  from  ecclesiastical  encroachments,  he  evidently  got  it  from  the 
Council  at  Geneva;  cf.  the  amendment,  supplied  in  the  Council,  to  his  proposed 
"Draft  Ecclesiastical  Ordinances"  of  1541  in  Calvin:  Theological  Treatises  (ed.  J. 
K.  S.  Reid,  Westminster  Press,  1954),  p.  71,  fn.  84. 

10Cf.  Institutes,  IV.xx.4-9,  on  the  vocation  of  magistrates. 
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government  "without  beginning  with 
religion  and  Divine  worship."11  But 
it  is  quite  clear  that  Calvin  envisioned 
a  religiously  "singularistic"  (as  op- 
posed to  pluralistic  or  secular)  state, 
in  which  the  ethical  bases  of  the  civil 
order  were  as  distinctly  Christian  as 
was  the  government  of  the  Church 
itself,  and  in  which  the  power  of  the 
state  was  to  be  used  to  establish  the 
Church.12 

The  point  is  obvious  enough,  but 
it  has  two  consequences  which  are 
important.  The  first  is  that  in  the 
American  pluralistic  context,  we  are 
forced  to  try  to  relate  our  Christian 
notions  of  the  political  and  social 
order  to  non-Christian  ideas.  This 
confronts  us  with  the  old  theological 
problem  of  "natural  law"  and  "natu- 
ral morality";  that  is,  in  facing  the 
broad  social  issues  that  affect  Chris- 
tian and  non-Christian  alike,  we  have 
to  try  to  relate  specifically  Christian 
judgments  to  whatever  general  moral 
and  /or  religious  "consensus" 
(Bennett's  term)  might  be  available 
as  a  basis  for  common  decision  and 
action.  In  another  aspect  of  the 
matter,  we  are  faced  with  the  same 
question  as  the  Catholics  concerning 


the  authority  and  function  of  the  de- 
liverances of  the  Church  on  the  secu- 
lar problems  of  political,  social,  and 
economic  life.  I  shall  have  some 
tentative  remarks  to  make  about  this 
at  the  end  of  the  article. 

The  second  consequence  is  that  we 
must  acknowledge  the  fact  of  histori- 
cal development  in  our  thinking 
about  religious  liberty  and  Church- 
state  relations.  The  "American  ex- 
perience" has  had  its  impact  upon 
Presbyterian  views,  as  the  references 
to  Calvin's  thought,  reflecting  a  very 
different  social  setting,  make  clear. 
The  theological  tradition  and  con- 
fessional documents  of  the  Church 
are  indispensable,  but  so  are  the  con- 
tinuing prayerful,  thoughtful  delib- 
erations of  the  community  of  Chris- 
tians as  they  seek  to  answer  the  call 
of  God  in  ever-changing  historical 
situations.  This  is  the  more  important 
because  there  is  substantial  evidence 
that  a  similar  process  of  change  may 
be  occurring  in  the  Roman  Catholic 
communion.  The  position  of  a  church 
may  not  be  entirely  identifiable  with 
its  officially  documented  tradition. 

In   the   opening   paragraph,   I 


lxIbid.,  IV.xx.9,  His  view  of  the  legitimate  variations  in  the  legal  codes  of  various 
nations,  which  are  properly  adapted  to  "circumstances  of  time,  place  and  nation", 
may  also  be  related  to  this  idea;  cf.  ibid.,  IV.xx.15,  16. 

12Cf.  ibid.,  IV.xx.2,  3;  also  the  preamble  to  the  Draft  Ecclesiastical  Ordinances  in  Reid, 
op.  cit.,  pp.  48-55.  It  might  be  noted  that  Luther  separated  political  life  and  its  ethic 
even  more  radically  from  Christian  life  in  the  Church,  yet  had  no  more  idea  than 
Calvin  of  a  non-Christian  society.  The  Protestant  groups  who  have  been  more  con- 
sistently in  favor  of  separation  and  the  rights  of  religious  minorities  have  been  the 
so-called  "sectarians",  especially,  in  this  country,  the  Baptists,  as  John  Bennett  has 
recently  reminded  us;  op.  cit.,  Ch.  XIV. 
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stated  that  the  first  point  of  difference 
between  Catholics  and  Protestants  in 
this  whole  area  (and  the  first  ground 
for  suspicion  about  Catholics  in 
politics)  is  on  the  question  of  relig- 
ious liberty.  It  is  assumed  that  the 
Roman  Church  is  committed  to  the 
established  church  idea  and  the  ulti- 
mate exclusion  of  other  churches  or 
faiths,  whereas  Protestants  stand  for 
separation  and  full  religious  freedom. 
There  are  really  at  least  four  posi- 
tions to  be  distinguished:  (1)  full 
establishment,  (2)  establishment  of 
one  church  with  some  toleration  of 
others,  (3)  "multiple  establishment" 
(i.e.,  recognition  of  many  churches 
on  an  equal  basis,  with  or  without 
some  notion  of  a  common  religious 
and  moral  consensus),  (4)  absolute 
separation.  Secularists  insist  on  (4); 
Protestants  fall  somewhat  confusedly 
between  (3)  and  ( 4 ).  Roman  Catho- 
lic thinking  ranges  all  the  way  from 
(1)  through  (3).13 

In  order  to  indicate  the  full  range 
of  Catholic  thought,  we  might  make 
brief  reference  to  a  recent  and  nota- 
ble monograph  by  A.  F.  Carrillo  de 
Albornoz,  which  summarizes  current 
developments  among  liberal  Catholic 
spokesmen  on  this  subject.14  Albornoz 
acknowledges  at  the  outset  that  the 


traditional  position  of  the  Roman 
Church  is  usually  taken  to  be  the  so- 
called  "thesis -hypothesis"  view.  Ac- 
cording to  this,  the  "thesis"  or  norma- 
tive situation  is  one  in  which  the 
state  recognizes  only  the  one  Church 
and  forbids  the  propagation  of  any 
other  faith  on  the  principle  that  error 
has  no  rights.  In  cases  where  the 
"thesis"  is  not  politically  achievable, 
the  Church  may  have  to  tolerate  other 
churches,  but  only  as  "hypothesis" 
( i.e.,  an  arrangement  "below"  or  "less 
than"  the  norm).  This  appears  to  be 
the  position  taken  in  papal  pro- 
nouncements (and  in  much  ecclesi- 
astical behavior).  But  the  author  in- 
sists that  it  is  not  the  only  possible 
interpretation  and  that  a  more  liberal 
one  which  accepts  full  religious  liber- 
ty as  a  Catholic  principle  has  won  an 
increasing  acceptance.  It  is  significant 
that  he  can  cite  so  many .  statements 
by  representatives  of  the  liberal  view 
including  not  only  theologians  but 
bishops  and  cardinals.  A  summary  of 
their  position  is  in  order  although  it 
cannot  do  justice  to  the  subtleties  of 
their  analysis. 

The  liberals  acknowledge  that 
several  papal  deliverances  seem  to 
deny  religious  liberty.  The  principal 
ones  are  the  encyclicals  Mirari  vos 


13The  literature  on  this  subject  is  vast,  but  a  few  works  written  from  various  points 
of  view  might  be  mentioned:  Leo  Pfeffer,  Church,  State  and  Freedom;  Merrimon 
Cunninggim,  Freedom's  Holy  Light;  A.  P.  Stokes,  Church  and  State  in  the  United 
States  (3  vols.). 

14Roman  Catholicism  and  Religious  Liberty,  published  by  the  World  Council  of 
churches,  (Geneva,  1959).  Parts  of  this  have  appeared  as  articles  in  the  Ecumenical 
Review. 
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(Gregory  XVI,  1832),  Quanta  cur  a 
(Pius  IX,  1864)  and  the  accompany- 
ing Syllabus  of  Errors,  lmmortale  Dei 
(Leo  XIII,  1885)  and  Libertas  prae- 
stantissimum  (Leo,  1888).  The  liber- 
als insist  that  these  statements  have 
limited  authority;  they  are  not  ex 
cathedra  but  are  part  of  the  "ordi- 
nary" teachings  of  the  popes.  (As 
such,  they  are  currently  authoritative, 
but  are  subject  to  revision  by  later 
pronouncements  in  the  light  of 
changing  conditions.)  What  they 
were  meant  to  oppose  was  not  genu- 
ine religious  freedom  but  the  radical 
secularism  of  some  forms  of  nine- 
teenth century  political  thought 
which  recognized  no  Divine  author- 
ity at  all.  Later  popes,  especially  Pius 
XI  and  Pius  XII,  made  an  attempt  to 
come  to  terms  more  positively  with 
modern  democratic  concepts.15  The 
Mediaeval  "sacral  state"  was  appro- 
priate in  its  time,  but  the  Church 
must  make  its  views  relevant  to 
changing  circumstances.  In  any  case, 
it  is  not  the  proper  function  of  the 
state  to  exercise  authority  in  matters 
that  pertain  to  faith,  and  no  faith  can 
be  genuine  that  is  the  result  of  coer- 
cion. While  there  is  admittedly  no 
decisive  papal  statement  for  religious 
freedom,  in  view  of  the  historical  and 


theological  qualifications  these  inter- 
preters make  they  are  also  convinced 
that  there  is  no  decisive  statement 
against  such  freedom.  They  see  the 
situation  as  a  fluid  one,  calling  for 
continuing  attempts  at  theological 
definition.16 

This  interpretation  of  the  ency- 
clicals requires  a  good  deal  of  logical 
fast-stepping  and  is  pretty  obviously 
a  minority  opinion,  at  least  in  the 
United  States.17  Nevertheless,  it  has 
mustered  considerable  support.  In 
their  positive  statements,  the  liberals 
present  a  view  of  religious  liberty 
and  of  the  relation  between  Church 
and  state  which  is  close  to  the  Protes- 
tant view.  The  functions  of  the  two 
institutions  can  be  clearly  distin- 
guished, they  argue;  and  on  the  basis 
of  the  distinction  or  separation  (by 
which  temporal  concerns  are  under 
the  aegis  of  the  state  and  spiritual  or 
"internal"  concerns  under  the  Church) 
the  Church  can  come  to  terms  with 
the  modern  democratic  forms  of  poli- 
tical order.  Of  course,  this  separation 
is  institutional  and  does  not  mean 
that  the  Catholic  should  disengage 
himself  from  political  problems. 
There  are  also  areas  in  which  the 
institutional  concerns  overlap  despite 
distinctions    and   here   a   "harmony" 


15The  Christmas  Message  of  1942  and  the  "Allocution"  to  the  Catholic  Jurists  in 
Italy  (1953)  of  Pius  XII  are  cited  as  part  of  the  evidence. 

16Cf.  ibid.,  especially  Chs.  II  and  III. 

17Its  proponents  are  largely  French,  German,  and  Belgian  Catholics.  In  this  country, 
John  Courtney  Murray  is  the  chief  spokesman.  His  position  is  outlined  in  a  series 
of  articles  in  the  journal  Theological  Studies,  in  issues  from  1949  through  1954. 
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must  be  achieved  which  will  main- 
tain the  "primacy  of  the  spiritual"; 
but  that  primacy  is  spiritual,  and 
what  the  Church  needs  from  the  state 
is  the  guarantee  of  freedom  to  preach 
and  teach.18  It  is  further  maintained 
that  faith  must  be  a  free  response  to 
truth,  and  that  religious  freedom  is 
linked  to  freedom  of  thought  and 
speech  (the  "democratic"  freedoms) 
by  a  common  foundation  in  the  na- 
ture of  man.19 

Only  a  papal  pronouncement  in 
favor  of  this  view  could  really  install 
it  as  the  official  position.  As  long  as 
there  is  no  ex  cathdra  deliverance, 
that  remains  a  possibility.  Meanwhile, 
it  is  simply  not  true  to  say  that  every 
Catholic  is  necessarily  dedicated  to 
the  ultimate  overthrow  of  religious 
freedom.  Even  the  "hypothesis"  idea 
has  a  loophole;  according  to  some, 
the  "thesis"  notion  belongs  to  escha- 
tology,  and  "in  the  real  world  every- 
thing is  hypothesis."20 

Protestants  will  not  be  fully  re- 
assured without  papal  endorsement  of 
the  liberal  view,  and  at  the  moment 
that  hardly  seems  likely.  If  it  should 
happen,  we  would  not  be  far  apart 
in  our  positions. 

One  important  difference  would 
remain.  Even  the  liberal  Catholics 
still  find  no  place  for  the  secular  or 


"laicized"  concept  of  the  state.21 
Among  the  alternatives  mentioned 
above,  theirs  is  a  version  of  number 
(3)  ("multiple  establishment").  A 
Protestant  view  should  combine  ele- 
ments of  (3)  and  (4).  The  differ- 
ence hinges  upon  our  doctrine  of  sin 
and  its  effect  upon  the  doctrine  of 
the  Church,  as  numerous  writers  have 
pointed  out.  We  are  forced  to  recog- 
nize the  Church's  corruptibility,  its 
frequent  pretensions,  its  tendency  to 
lobby  for  special  privilege.  We  should 
be  thankful  for  non-Christians  who 
at  times  can  become  the  "rod  of 
God's  anger"  for  our  chastening. 
Pluralism  is  a  providential  arrange- 
ment. Catholics  must  believe  that 
God  has  made  the  Church  an  infalli- 
ble instrument  of  truth  in  essential 
matters;  although  the  liberals  can 
say  that  "once  pluralism  is  permitted 
by  Providence,  the  good  of  purifica- 
tion of  truth  by  contrast  with  error 
can  follow,"  they  are  constrained  to 
say  that  "pluralism  in  itself  is  an  evil 
against  God's  will.22 

At  the  same  time,  this  gives  Prot- 
estants no  license  to  relapse  into  a 
happy  secularism.  There  are  still 
times  when  Christian  judgments  must 
be  made  which  will  not  altogether 
agree  with  secular  ones.  This  brings 


18Ibid.,  p.  44. 
19Ibid.,  pp.  53-56. 
20Ibid.,  p.  73. 
21Ibid.,  pp.  43,  71, 
22Ibid.,  p.  90. 
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us  to  our  last  question,  that  of  the 
basis  for  our  judgments  upon  secular 
issues  and  the  weight  which  might  be 
given  to  Church  pronouncements  on 
such  matters.  The  problem  about 
Catholic  statements  in  this  area  is 
well  formulated  in  a  brief  but  judi- 
cious discussion  by  Jaroslav  Pelikan.23 
There  is  the  possibility  of  a  revised 
and  strengthened  position,  he  says,  in 
a  recent  development  of  the  Catholic 
doctrine  of  two  kinds  of  law,  re- 
vealed and  natural.  In  traditional  the- 
ory, of  course,  pronouncements  on 
political  affairs  could  be  made  on  the 
basis  of  natural  reason  and  law,  with- 
out recourse  to  special  revelation  or 
ecclesiastical  authority.  Unfortunately, 
the  Church  has  too  often  foisted  its 
own  peculiar  views  (e.g.,  on  such 
questions  as  marriage  and  divorce, 
birth  control,  and  censorship)  upon 
the  general  public.  But  some  inter- 
preters of  canon  law  are  beginning  to 
suggest  that  natural  law,  in  its  politi- 
cal applications,  must  be  understood 
as  "the  articulation  of  the  will  of  the 
people  under  a  constitution,"  rather 
than  a  set  of  abstract  absolutes  de- 
creed by  the  Church.  If  this  were 
taken  seriously,  the  Church  could 
then  appeal  in  certain  cases  to  "stand- 
ards of  judgment  which  the  members 
of  the  citizenry  accept."24 

This  raises  the  further  problem 
about  the  relation  of  specifically 
Christian   judgments   to  these   more 


general  ones,  and  how  this  might  be 
managed  in  a  revised  Catholic  theory 
I  do  not  know.  My  concern  is  to 
point  out  that  Protestants  have  a 
similar  problem.  Lacking  anything 
fully  corresponding  to  the  Catholic 
natural  law  idea,  we  do  not  quite 
know  how  to  come  to  terms  with 
a  secular  culture.  At  times  we  fall 
into  the  assumption  that  this  coun- 
try is  after  all  in  some  vague  sense 
"Christian,"  and  even  Protestant  (we 
think  of  the  Puritan  bases  of  our 
democracy  and  fondly  remember  that 
John  Witherspoon  signed  the  Dec- 
laration of  Independence).  This  may 
tempt  us  to  conclude  that  it  is  our 
Christian  duty  to  impose,  if  we  can, 
some  elements  of  typically  Protestant 
morality  upon  the  general  public. 
So-called  "blue  laws"  are  a  good  ex- 
ample, and  they  are  in  precisely  the 
same  case  as  efforts  of  Catholics  to 
impose  anti-birth  control  measures  or 
literary  censorship  upon  non-Catholic 
minorities  in  a  community.  At  other 
times,  many  Protestants  assume  that 
the  pronouncements  of  the  Church  on 
social  and  political  affairs,  coming 
from  General  Assembly  ( or  somewhat 
more  distantly,  from  interdenomina- 
tional Church  Councils),  have  no 
claim  upon  them  at  all  and  that  reli- 
gion and  politics  should  be  divorced. 

I  HAVE  TWO  BRIEF  SUGGESTIONS  to 

make    about   these    things.    First,    it 


2ZThe  Riddle  of  Roman  Catholicism  (Abingdon,  1959),  Ch.  VII. 
2Hbid.,  p.  101. 
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would  seem  that  Protestant  thought 
will  have  to  continue  to  struggle  over 
the  problem  of  natural  morality,  per- 
haps finding  terms  which  will  avoid 
the  mistakes  of  the  traditional  the- 
ories of  natural  law.  The  common 
morality  of  our  society  is  an  interest- 
ing mixture  of  non-Christian  and  de- 
rivatively Christian  elements.  If  we 
are  neither  to  be  irrelevant  nor  to 
foist  our  views  unjustly  upon  others, 
we  shall  have  to  deal  somehow  with 
the  "moral  consensus."  While  the 
problem  has  not  been  overlooked  in 
recent  theology,  much  of  the  treat- 
ment of  it  has  been  by  way  of  nega- 
tive criticism  of  Catholic  natural  law 
concepts.25  It  may  be  that  we  shall 
see  some  more  positive  reconstruc- 
tion in  the  near  future. 

Second,  we  shall  have  to  argue  for 
the  seriousness  of  Church  statements 
on  social  and  political  questions.  Of 


course,  Protestant  pronouncements 
can  never  be  considered  binding  upon 
individual  believers  in  the  same  way 
as  Catholic  statements  are,  nor  can 
we  assume  that  we  have  the  final 
answer  for  society  at  large.  Yet  we 
are  convinced  that  God  is  Lord  of  the 
political  order,  and  the  community 
of  believers  is  surely  under  an  obli- 
gation to  seek  humbly  to  discern  His 
Will  in  this  as  in  other  matters.  And 
while  the  individual's  responsibility 
before  God  can  never  be  superseded, 
we  are  not  free  to  suppose  that  indi- 
vidual judgment  is  always  superior  to 
that  of  the  Christian  community.  To 
do  so  would  be,  among  other  things, 
to  deny  the  working  of  the  Spirit  in 
the  life  of  the  Church.  If  this  be  so, 
then  the  Catholic  will  not  be  the  only 
Christian  to  experience  a  certain  ten- 
sion between  his  allegiance  to  the 
Church  and  the  duties  of  his  office. 


25Discussions  of  the  relation  between  Christian  love  and  general  concepts  of  justice 
in  the  writings  of  Niebuhr,  Tillich,  and  Brunner  come  to  mind.  Bennett  points  out 
that  Brunner,  after  giving  the  classic  criticism  of  natural  law  in  The  Divine  Im- 
perative, has  offered  a  less  negative  view  in  later  writings;  op.  tit.,  p.  16,  fn.  2. 


The  great  issue  in  life  is  not  the  possession  of  a  credo  or  a 
theology;  rather  the  great  issue  is  whether  our  Creed  is  right  and 
our  theology  true. 

— E.  G.  Homrighausen 


A  Catholic  President? 


by  Walter  R.  Clyde 


Is  a  Catholic  candidate  for  the 

presidency  of  the  United  States  un- 
acceptable to  Protestants  simply  be- 
cause he  is  a  Catholic?  A  few  years 
ago  Protestant  Churches  and  indi- 
viduals pretty  generally  answered 
"yes,"  and  some  still  do.  Hence  in 
their  view  the  Catholicism  of  the  cur- 
rent presidential  candidate  John  F. 
Kennedy  automatically  disqualifies 
him. 

Or  should  the  acceptability  of  a 
Catholic  candidate  be  determined  by 
Protestants  from  his  views  on  specific 
issues?  Today,  with  Mr.  Kennedy's 
candidacy  before  them,  many  Protes- 
tant churches  and  individuals — in- 
deed, most  of  them,  it  would  seem — 
are  saying  "yes"  at  this  point.  They 
are  urging  Protestants  to  evaluate  Mr. 
Kennedy  on  the  basis  of  his  approach 
to  particular  concerns.  For  example, 
they  say,  what  is  significant  is  not 
that  Mr.  Kennedy  is  a  Catholic,  but 
what  Mr.  Kennedy,  as  one  American 
seeking  the  presidency,  thinks  about 
the  separation  of  church  and  state. 

From  the  standpoint  of  rationality 
the  second  approach  to  the  accepti- 
bility  of  a  Catholic  presidential  can- 
didate to  Protestants  is  clearly  super- 
ior to  the  first — provided  the  first  is 
irrational.  The  first  is  clearly  irration- 
al   when    Protestants     thoughtlessly 


adopt  the  Protestant  antagonism  to 
Catholicism  and  Catholics  of  older 
generations.  In  doing  so  they  know 
practically  nothing  of  the  past  situa- 
tion that  justified  Protestant  opposi- 
tion, nor  do  they  know  more  of  Cath- 
olic attitudes  in  the  present  situation 
that  may  require  them  to  adopt  a 
less  rigorous  position.  Anti-Catholic 
without  reason,  they  are  irrationally 
anti-Catholic;  and  they  express  their 
irrationalism  by  opposing  a  Catholic 
presidential  candidate  simply  because 
he  is  a  Catholic. 

But  Protestant  opposition  to  a 
Catholic  presidential  candidate  sim- 
ply because  he  is  a  Catholic  need  not 
be  irrational.  Protestants  can  support 
it  rationally — with  reasons  based  on 
knowledge  and  logic.  And  when  they 
do  so,  they  can  decide,  quite  logically, 
either  not  to  vote  for  him,  or  to  vote 
for  him  as  a  kind  of  calculated  risk. 

Xo  SUPPORT  THIS  thesis  let  us  be- 
gin by  outlining  a  Protestant  philoso- 
phy of  the  presidential  office.  Essen- 
tially the  philosophy  is  an  application 
of  the  general  Protestant  philosophy 
of  government.  It  is  stated  in  connec- 
tion with  five  questions. 

1.  How  does  a  president  adequate- 
ly fulfil  his  office?  First  by  possessing 
the  necessary  technical  qualifications 
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— health,  knowledge,  experience,  and 
the  like — then  by  doing  the  will  of 
God.  Doing  the  will  of  God  he  does 
not  do  his  own  will,  or  the  will  of  his 
colleagues  and  advisors,  or  even  the 
will  of  the  people.  And  whether  he 
knows  he  is  doing  the  will  of  God  is 
not  necessary;  in  fact,  he  may  deny 
that  he  is  doing  the  will  of  God.  The 
important  thing  is  that  he  do  it. 

2.  Why  does  a  president  thus  ade- 
quately fulfil  his  office?  Because  by 
doing  the  will  of  God  he  accomplish- 
es a  double  purpose  set  by  that  will. 
He  honors  God  by  conforming  to 
his  will;  and  he  serves  the  best  inter- 
ests, not  only  of  the  people  of  his 
nation,  but  of  the  people  of  the 
world. 

3.  How  does  a  president  come  to 
do  the  will  of  God?  By  remaining 
open  to  it  both  intellectually  and 
volitionally,  that  is,  both  to  know  and 
to  do  it.  Again,  his  admission  of  it 
and  his  readiness  to  do  it  are  not 
necessary  though  they  are  helpful. 
The  necessary  thing  is  his  openness 
to  respond,  intellectually  and  volition- 
ally,  to  the  will  of  God  however  it 
comes  to  him.  In  this  openness,  and 
as  a  result  of  it,  he  learns  and  acts 
accordingly. 

4.  Must  the  president,  in  the  light 
of  these  considerations,  be  a  Chris- 
tian, that  is,  one  who  commits  him- 
self in  loyalty  to  Christ  as  the  su- 
preme revelation  of  God?  Ideally,  yes, 
but  not  necessarily.  Ideally,  because, 
committed  to  Christ,  he  is  much  more 


likely  to  know  and  to  do  the  will  of 
God  than  were  he  not.  Not  neces- 
sarily, for  a  man  of  a  non-Christian 
religion,  and  even  a  man  of  no  reli- 
gion, can  have  some  experience  of 
the  will  of  God.  The  non-Christian 
will  not  call  it  a  Christian  experi- 
ence, and  the  non-religionist  will 
deny  its  existence,  but  in  both  cases 
it  will  be  an  experience  of  that  will. 
5.  If  the  president  be  a  Christian, 
is  there  any  best  medium  through 
which  he  experiences  the  will  of 
God?  Yes,  the  Bible.  Through  the 
Bible,  along  with  other  Christians,  he 
confronts  God  and  therefore  the  will 
of  God  as  he  does  nowhere  else.  But 
he  accomplishes  this  through  his  sen- 
sitivity to  two  other  factors:  the  one, 
the  inspiration  of  God  within  him, 
that  is,  the  Holy  Spirit;  the  other,  the 
manifestation  of  God  in  the  changing 
circumstances  of  history.  And  further- 
more, while  he  is  not  bound  to  accept 
what  other  Christians  declare  to  be 
the  will  of  God  as  they  similarly  con- 
front God  through  the  Bible,  he  must 
regard  their  statements  as  possible 
help  to  his  own  understanding  of 
that  will.  At  the  last,  however,  along 
with  every  other  individual  Chris- 
tian, he  alone  is  responsible  for  un- 
derstanding it. 

Now  LET  US  LOOK  at  the  Catholic 
philosophy  of  the  presidency.  This 
the  writer  has  not  seen  formulated  in 
so  many  words.  But,  similar  to  the 
Protestant  philosophy,  it  must  be  an 
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application  of  the  Catholic  philoso- 
phy of  government.  It  is  stated  here 
with  a  few  comments  from  the  Prot- 
estant side. 

The  Catholic  philosophy  of  the 
presidency  agrees  broadly  with  the 
Protestant  philosophy  outlined  in 
connection  with  the  first  four  ques- 
tions. With  respect  to  the  fuller  de- 
velopment of  the  third  question,  the 
Catholic  philosophy  agrees  more  with 
some  Protestants  than  with  others. 
While  it  agrees  with  Protestants  who 
think  that  a  president  can  experience 
the  will  of  God  through  both  reason 
and  revelation,  it  disagrees  with 
Protestants  who  think  that  a  Presi- 
dent can  experience  the  will  of  God 
through  revelation  alone.  But  the 
point  is  not  substantial  here. 

It  is  in  connection  with  the  fifth 
question  that  the  Catholic  philoso- 
phy comes  into  sharp  disagreement 
with  the  Protestant.  If  the  president 
be  a  Christian,  is  there  any  best  me- 
dium through  which  he  can  experi- 
ence the  will  of  God?  Answers  the 
Protestant  philosophy:  Yes,  the  Bible; 
and  then  the  Protestant  philosophy 
goes  on  to  stress  that  he  is  respon- 
sible, individually,  for  experiencing 
the  will  of  God  through  the  Bible. 
Answers  the  Catholic  philosophy: 
Yes,  the  spiritual  authorities  of  the 
Catholic  Church,  its  bishops  and 
pope;  and  then  the  Catholic  philoso- 
phy goes  on  to  state  that  he  is  re- 
sponsible for  obeying  the  bishops  and 
the  pope  as,  in  instruction  and  law, 


they  set  forth  the  meaning,  not  only 
of  the  Bible,  but  also  of  Sacred  Tra- 
dition. 

To  experience  the  will  of  God, 
therefore,  in  the  best  way,  a  Catholic 
president  must  obey  the  directives  of 
the  spiritual  authorities  of  the  Catho- 
lic Church,  or,  briefly,  the  Catholic 
Church.  Along  that  line  the  Vatican 
newspaper  L'Osservatore  Romano  re- 
cently published  an  editorial  which, 
as  Time  Magazine  (from  which  the 
quotation  following  is  taken)  ob- 
served, "obviously  had  high  sanction." 

Said  L'Osservatore:  "The  Church 
has  power  of  true  jurisdiction  over 
all  the  faithful  and  hence  has  the 
duty  and  the  right  to  guide,  direct 
and  correct  them  on  the  plane  of 
ideas  and  the  plane  of  action.  .  .  . 
The  Church  has  the  duty  and  the 
right  to  intervene  even  in  ( the  politi- 
cal) field  to  enlighten  and  help  con- 
sciences. ...  A  Catholic  can  never 
prescind  the  teachings  and  directives 
of  the  Church.  In  every  sector  of  his 
activities  he  must  inspire  his  private 
and  public  conduct  by  the  laws,  orien- 
tation and  instructions  of  the  hier- 
archy." 

Curiously,  a  Catholic  commentator 
sees  little  difference  here  between 
the  pronouncements  of  the  Catholic 
and  Protestant  Churches.  Father  John 
F.  Cronin,  assistant  director  of  the 
Social  Action  Department  of  the  Na- 
tional Catholic  Welfare  Conference, 
has  written  in  Our  Sunday  Visitor: 
"The   Catholic   Church   does    try   to 
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form  the  consciences  of  its  members 
on  moral  issues  in  political  life.  So 
do  Protestant  and  Jewish  circles.  Such 
religious  formation  does  not  consti- 
tute political  dictation  over  a  govern- 
ment official.  Failure  to  understand 
this  distinction  is  common  in  the 
United  States,  witness  the  reaction  to 
stories  that  appeared  in  the  American 
press  on  May  18th,  quoting  Osserva- 
tore  Romano.  Yet  within  the  same 
month  the  National  Council  of 
Churches  upheld  the  right  of  the 
churches  to  speak  corporately  in  the 
area  of  public  morality.  Basically, 
there  is  little  difference  between  this 
position  and  that  of  the  Vatican." 

For  Protestants,  however,  the  dif- 
ference is  radical.  It  is  the  difference 
between  what  are  declared  to  be  di- 
vine commands,  and  therefore  abso- 
lute guides  to  the  experience  of  the 
will  of  God,  and  what  is  offered  as 
human  advice,  and  therefore  simply 
as  help  to  the  experience  of  the 
will  of  God. 

The  Catholic  Church  claims  from 
God  the  right  to  order  its  people — 
to  speak  of  them  alone — in  his  name, 
which  makes  its  commands  upon 
them  divine  commands.  Whether  its 
orders  are  the  time-to-time  directives 
of  the  bishops  and  the  pope  sever- 
ally, or  the  final  decrees  of  the  bish- 
ops and  the  pope  collectively  or  the 
pope  individually,  in  essence  they  are 
the  same.  They  are  divine  decrees  to 
be   obeyed   by   the   people    in   their 


concern  to  experience  the  will  of 
God. 

The  Protestant  Churches  make  no 
such  claim.  In  their  view  God  has 
given  no  church  the  right  to  com- 
mand in  his  name,  that  is,  to  issue 
divine  commands.  Furthermore,  no 
church  is  competent  to  command  in 
his  name.  All  churches  are  fallible 
and  may  be  mistaken  in  what  they 
propose  to  be  the  will  of  God.  Prot- 
estant Churches,  therefore,  have  the 
right  and  competence  to  do  only 
what  any  church,  including  the  Cath- 
olic, should  do.  That  is  to  counsel 
their  people  about  what  to  them 
seems  to  be  the  will  of  God,  and  to 
urge  their  people  to  use  that  coun- 
sel as  help  in  experiencing  person- 
ally, through  the  Bible,  the  will  of 
God. 

Clearly,  then,  the  Catholic  view  of 
how  a  Catholic  president,  specifically, 
can  remain  open  to  the  will  of  God  is 
very  different  from  the  Protestant.  In 
the  Catholic  view,  since  Catholics 
must  obey  the  directives  of  the  Cath- 
olic Church,  a  Catholic  president 
must  obey  those  directives.  He  must, 
that  is,  remain  open  to  the  will  of 
God  as  expressed  in  those  directives; 
for  they  are  the  divine  commands  by 
which  he  can  know  and  do  the  will 
of  God.  In  the  Protestant  view,  how- 
ever, this  is  a  procedure  likely  as  not 
to  shut  him  off  from  the  will  of  God. 
On  the  one  hand,  the  instructions  of 
the  Catholic  Church,  however  valu- 
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able  they  may  sometimes  be  as  ad- 
vice about  the  will  of  God,  are  falli- 
ble and  so  not  necessarily  harmoni- 
ous with  the  will  of  God.  On  the 
other  hand,  a  Catholic  president,  re- 
quired to  accept  the  instructions  of 
the  Catholic  Church  as  divine  com- 
mands, is  prevented  from  looking  to 
other  sources,  including  himself,  for 
what  may  be  more  accurate  realiza- 
tions of  the  will  of  God. 

On  the  other  hand,  then,  it  could 
be  a  rational  policy  for  Protestants 
not  to  vote  for  a  Catholic  presidential 
candidate  simply  because  he  is  a 
Catholic. 

It  could  be  a  rational  policy,  at 
least,  for  Protestants  convinced  that 
a  president  ought  to  be  open  to  the 
will  of  God,  and  intelligently  aware 
that  a  Catholic  president  could  not, 
fundamentally,  be  open  to  the  will  of 
God.  In  their  judgment  he  could  not 
be  a  free  man  in  the  Christian  sense, 
a  man  free  from  any  constraint  that 
would  keep  him  from  seeking  the 
will  of  God,  and  therefore  a  man 
free  to  seek  the  will  of  God.  Instead, 
he  would  be  an  enslaved  man,  a  man 
bound  by  the  authority  of  the  Catho- 
lic Church  that  would  determine  for 
him  the  will  of  God.  And  whereas  as 
a  free  man  he  would  be  open  to  the 
will  of  God,  as  an  enslaved  man  he 
would  be  shut  off  from  it. 

There  would  appear  to  be  no  ex- 
ception to  this  even  in  Mr.  Kennedy's 
case   when    he   roundly,    and    surely 


sincerely,  affirms  his  acceptance  of 
the  American  separation  of  church 
and  state.  According  to  Time,  Mr. 
Kennedy's  press  secretary  responded 
to  the  editorial  in  L'Osservatore  by 
issuing  a  statement:  "The  American 
officeholder  is  committed  by  an  oath 
to  God  to  support  and  defend  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States, 
which  includes  Article  I  providing 
for  the  separation  of  church  and 
state."  Mr.  Kennedy's  support  of  the 
principle  "is  not  subject  to  change 
under  any  condition." 

Unquestionably  it  is  entirely  prop- 
er for  Mr.  Kennedy,  as  a  Catholic, 
now  to  uphold  the  American  separa- 
tion of  church  and  state,  with  all  that 
it  involves  for  freedom  of  religion. 
Two  or  three  years  ago  the  American 
bishops  issued  a  statement  supporting 
it,  today  and  in  the  future.  And  re- 
cently Archbishop  J.  Alter,  of  Cin- 
cinnati, chairman  of  the  administra- 
tive board  of  the  National  Catholic 
Welfare  Conference,  said:  "We 
(Catholics)  seek  no  privileged  status; 
we  proclaim  our  full  adherence  to  the 
provisions  of  the  Constitution  as  of 
now  as  well  as  for  the  future." 

In  fact,  Mr.  Kennedy  is  probably 
one  of  those  many  Catholics,  both 
European  and  American,  who  are 
presently  contending  that  as  a  matter 
of  principle  the  state  should  allow 
non-Catholics  —  and  non-Christians, 
too — full  religious  freedom.  This  de- 
velopment is  thoroughly  discussed  in 
a  monograph  published  last  year  by 
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the  World  Council  of  Churches,  Ro- 
man Catholicism  and  Religious  Free- 
dom, written  by  a  former  Catholic, 
Dr.  A.  F.  Carillo  de  Albornoz.  Dr. 
Carillo  quotes  Jacques  Maritain,  the 
eminent  Catholic  philosopher  of  relig- 
ion, as  approving  "the  civic  equality 
of  all  churches  and  religious  profes- 
sions before  the  law,"  including, 
specifically,  their  "equal  liberty  for 
the  public  expression  of  any  religious 
ideas,  .  .  .  even  though  it  can  be  con- 
trary to  common  religious  beliefs." 
In  other  words,  even  a  nation  in 
which  there  is  an  overwhelming 
Catholic  majority  should  grant  full 
religious  freedom  not  simply  because 
it  is  expedient  but  because  it  is  right. 
It  was  along  these  lines  that  Mon- 
signor  John  Tracy  Ellis,  professor  of 
church  history  at  the  Catholic  Univer- 
sity of  America,  recently  spoke  as 
quoted  by  the  Catholic  press.  Mon- 
signor  Ellis  referred  to  "the  so-called 
traditional  teaching  that  holds  that 
error  has  no  rights,  that  if  Catholics 
came  into  a  majority  in  the  United 
States  ...  the  rights  of  others  to  prac- 
tice their  religious  beliefs  would  be 
curtailed."  Monsignor  Ellis  admitted 
that  "many  Catholics  have  long 
taught  the  doctrine,"  and  European 
and  Latin  American  history  are  "re- 
plete" with  instances  where  it  was 
applied  "to  the  detriment  of  the 
personal  rights  of  religious  minori- 
ties." But,  went  on  Monsignor  Ellis, 
"there  is,  and  has  been,  another  school 
of  thought  in  Catholic  theology  that 


has  espoused  a  belief  in  universal 
religious  freedom."  This  school  of 
thought  "finds  its  theological  basis  in 
the  necessary  freedom  that  there  must 
be  for  the  act  of  faith,  in  other  words, 
in  the  sanctity  of  the  individual  con- 
science." 

How  can  there  be  two  such  differ- 
ing schools  of  thought  within  the 
Catholic  Church?  How  can  Mr. 
Kennedy  accept  the  American  separa- 
tion of  church  and  state  and,  prob- 
ably, belong  to  one  of  these  schools? 
Because  the  Catholic  Church  allows 
differing  views  among  its  people  until 
it  has  authoritatively  decided  which  is 
right.  Then,  with  its  authoritative 
decision  before  them,  all  Catholics 
must  hold  the  view  of  the  Church  and 
that  alone. 

Here,  obviously,  Protestants  con- 
front a  difficulty  with  Mr.  Kennedy 
and  his  declaration  on  the  American 
separation  of  church  and  state. 
Through  his  spokesman,  he  declared 
that  his  support  of  the  principle  "is 
not  subject  to  change  under  any 
condition."  So  Mr.  Kennedy  declares 
now — and  doubtless  with  all  honesty. 
But  suppose,  after  he  became  presi- 
dent of  the  United  States,  the  Catho- 
lic Church  ruled  against  the  separa- 
tion of  church  and  state  and  he,  as  a 
Catholic,  were  required  to  conform? 
Would  he  conform?  If  he  wanted  to 
remain  a  Catholic,  he  would  have  to! 

For  that  matter,  Mr.  Kennedy  must 
already  conform  to  at  least  one  Ro- 
man    Catholic     objective     presently 
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judged  by  most  Americans  to  be  con- 
trary to  the  separation  of  church  and 
state  evisaged  by  the  Constitution. 
That  is  the  use  of  public  funds  to 
support  Catholic  parochial  schools.  In 
fact,  this  is  more  than  a  Catholic  ob- 
jective for  all  Catholic  schools.  It  is 
a  Catholic  objective  now  and  again 
with  some  degree  of  accomplishment 
— witness,  for  example,  the  report  in 
Presbyterian  Life  for  last  July  15 
about  Hays,  Kansas. 

A  Catholic  president,  it  seems 
clear,  would  not  be  open  to  the  will 
of  God.  He  would  be  subject  to  the 
fallible  will  of  an  authoritarian 
church.  And  so,  on  this  ground,  it 
would  seem  logical  for  Protestants  to 
vote  against  a  Catholic  presidential 
candidate  simply  because  he  is  a 
Catholic. 

On  the  other  hand  it  could  be 
a  rational  policy  for  Protestants  to 
vote  for  a  Catholic  presidential  candi- 
date as  a  kind  of  calculated  risk. 
Elected  president,  the  Catholic  might 
retain  a  large  measure  of  freedom  to 
pursue  the  will  of  God — and  this  for 
two  general  reasons. 

For  one  thing,  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church,  chiefly  for  considerations  of 
policy,  might  hesitate  to  bring  its 
authority  too  forcefully  or  obviously 
to  bear  upon  a  Catholic  president.  In- 
deed, in  the  case  of  the  first  Catholic 
president,  it  might  fall  over  back- 
wards to  avoid  doing  so.  Unquestion- 
ably, for  example,  the  heavy  hand  of 


Catholic  authority  laid  upon  Mr. 
Kennedy,  as  president,  would  arouse 
immediate  and  vigorous  opposition 
not  only  from  Protestants  but  also 
from  Catholic  liberals.  This  would 
make  it  extremely  difficult  to  nomin- 
ate, let  alone  elect,  another  Catholic. 
And  even  if  another  Catholic  were 
nominated  and  elected,  this  would  set 
far  ahead  the  time  when  Catholic 
authority  could  progressively  tighten 
its  controls  upon  a  Catholic  president. 

For  another  thing,  a  Catholic  presi- 
dent might  resist  Catholic  authority. 
He  might  resist  its  efforts  to  influence 
him  on  those  lesser  matters  where  in 
resisting  he  would  not  reject  it  ab- 
solutely. For  that  matter,  he  might  re- 
sist it  so  completely  that  he  would 
cease  to  be  a  Catholic,  although 
neither  he  nor  the  Catholic  Church 
recognized  or  admitted  the  fact. 

Would  Mr.  Kennedy,  if  elected,  be 
such  a  Catholic  president?  In  his 
speech  accepting  the  Democratic 
nomination  he  made  a  forthright 
statement  that  he  would.  (In  the 
following  quotation  the  italics  are  the 
present  writer's. )  By  nominating  him, 
said  Mr.  Kennedy,  the  Democrats 
had  "placed  their  confidence  in  me 
and  my  ability  to  render  a  free,  fair 
judgment — to  uphold  the  Constitu- 
tion and  my  oath  of  office — and  to  re- 
ject any  kind  or  religious  pressure  or 
obligation  that  might  directly  or  in- 
directly interfere  with  my  conduct  of 
the  presidency  in  the  national  interest. 

"My  record  of  14  years  supporting 
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public  education — supporting  com- 
plete separation  of  church  and  state — 
and  resisting  pressure  from  any 
source  on  any  issue  should  be  clear 
by  now  to  everyone.  .  .  . 

"It  is  not  relevant  what  some  poli- 
tical or  religious  leader  may  have 
said  on  this  subject.  It  is  not  relevant 
what  abuses  may  have  existed  in 
other  countries  or  in  other  times.  It 
is  not  relevant  what  pressures  may  be 
brought  to  bear  on  me. 

"I  am  telling  you  now  what  you 
are  entitled  to  know:  That  my  deci- 
sion on  every  public  policy  will  be 
my  own — as  an  American,  a  Demo- 
crat and  a  free  man." 

It  is  difficult  to  see  how  Mr. 
Kennedy,  as  a  public  servant,  could 
more  fully  declare  himself  free  from 
Catholic  authority.  In  fact,  despite  the 
broad  freedom  allowed  by  the  Catho- 
lic Church  to  Catholic  public  servants 
under  their  oath  of  office,  whether  as 
a  matter  of  right  or  expediency,  it  is 
difficult  to  see  how  Mr.  Kennedy, 
having  made  such  a  statement,  can 
now  be  regarded  by  himself  and  the 
Catholic  Church  as  a  Catholic!  On 
the  other  hand,  Mr.  Kennedy,  while 
affirming  his  support  of  public 
schools,  did  not  say  that  he  would  not 
support  Catholic  efforts  to  secure 
public  funds  for  parochial  schools. 
Furthermore,  suppose  Mr.  Kennedy 
were  actually  confronted  by  Catholic 
authority  which,  in  Catholic  judg- 
ment, he  could  reject  only  at  the  cost 
of  suffering  in  purgatory,  or  more,  of 


going  to  hell?  Would  he  hold  fast  to 
his  declaration  of  freedom? 

Conclusions  on  these  points  could 
make  it  entirely  rational  for  Protes- 
tants to  vote  for  a  Catholic  presiden- 
tial candidate  as  a  kind  of  calculated 
risk.  Whether  individual  Protestants 
should  reach  such  conclusions  in  the 
instance  of  Mr.  Kennedy  they  must 
decide  for  themselves  as  they  exercise 
their  Protestant  freedom  to  experi- 
ence the  will  of  God  for  themselves. 

A  POSTSCRIPT 

After  the  above  was  written,  news 
began  to  come  from  Puerto  Rico 
about  the  formation  there  of  a 
"Christian  Action  Party"  that  is 
really  a  "Catholic  Political  Party." 
Since  Puerto  Rico  is  a  commonwealth 
of  the  United  States,  this  develop- 
ment may  have  some  bearing  on  the 
matters  just  discussed. 

The  Party  was  formed  during  the 
recent  summer  after  the  Puerto  Rican 
legislature,  with  the  urging  of  Gover- 
nor Luis  Munoz  Marin,  rejected  a 
released-time  plan  of  religious  educa- 
tion. How  direct  a  part  Bishop  Davis 
of  San  Juan  had  in  organizing  the 
Party  is  difficult  to  determine.  At  any 
rate,  according  to  a  report  from 
Puerto  Rico  in  The  Christian  Century 
for  July  27,  I960,  "In  a  joint  pastoral 
letter  published  in  the  newspapers 
July  2,  Bishop  Davis  and  Bishop 
McManus  of  Ponce  formally  en- 
dorsed creation  of  the  new  party, 
generally  condemned  the  leaders  of 
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the  three  older  parties,  and  clearly 
entered  the  political  arena."  The  letter 
was  read  in  all  the  island's  Catholic 
Churches  one  Sunday  in  July. 

The  report  in  the  Christian  Cen- 
tury observes  that  "the  official  publi- 
cation of  the  San  Juan  Cathedral  .  .  . 
claims  that  the  church  as  such  is  not 


engaged  in  politics.  Technically  the 
statement  is  correct,  but  practically 
the  church  is  involved  in  the  new 
party  as  the  pastoral  letter  makes 
clear."  The  letter  states:  "This  new 
party  is  dedicated  to  the  defense  of 
Christianity.  .  .  .  Therefore  we  urge 
that  all  give  their  loyalty  and  help  it." 


Book  Reviews 


A  Protestant  Speaks  His  Mind,  by  Ilion  T.  Jones.  (Philadelphia:  Westminster 
Press,  I960.  Pp.  224  $3.95.) 


Here  is  a  book,  pro-Protestant  and 
not  anti-Catholic,  written  by  the  pro- 
fessor of  practical  theology  at  San 
Francisco  Theological  Seminary.  In 
the  course  of  his  discussion  Dr.  Jones 
often  speaks  critically  of  Roman 
Catholicism;  but  he  does  so,  essential- 
ly, to  exhibit  the  nature  of  the  Pro- 
testantism he  so  earnestly  urges  his 
fellow-Protestants  to  appreciate  and 
support. 

Dr.  Jones  would  have  "Protestants 
dare  to  be  Protestants."  To  this  end  he 
calls  upon  them  not  to  do  two  things 


that  some  Protestants,  anxious  for  the 
reunion  of  the  churches,  are  doing. 
Protestants  ought  not  to  modify  Prot- 
estantism by  advocating  ideas  and 
practices  characteristic  of  the  church 
of  the  early  centuries.  Protestantism, 
insists  Dr.  Jones,  is  New  Testament 
Christianity.  And  Protestants  ought 
not  to  take  the  views  of  liberal 
American  Catholics  for  the  views  of 
Roman  Catholics.  Roman  Catholi- 
cism, points  out  Dr.  Jones,  is  what 
the  pope  and  the  bishops  say  it  is. 
Dr.  Jones  deals  forthrightly  yet  in 
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good  spirit  with  the  political  issue 
now  concerning  the  American  people 
— whether  a  Catholic  should  be  presi- 
dent of  the  Republic.  The  issue,  he 
maintains,  is  one  to  be  discussed  open- 
ly and  realistically.  One  is  prejudiced 
only  if  one  adopts  a  position  before 
one  examines  the  facts.  The  facts, 
however,  should  make  Protestants 
hesitate  before  voting  for  a  Catholic 


for  president.  For  the  facts  show  that 
a  Catholic  president  would  be  subject 
to  the  orders  of  his  church  in  matters 
greatly  affecting  religious  liberty  and 
moral  practices  unless  he  chose  to  be 
a  free  man  and  therefore  not  a  Catho- 
lic. 

This  is  a  solid  book,  clearly  organ- 
ized and  written,  and  definitely  profit- 
able for  study. 

—Walter  R.  Clyde,  Ph.D. 


Reasons  for  Faith,  by  John  H.  Gerstner.  (New  York:  Harper  and  Brothers, 
I960.  Pp.  245.  $4.00.) 


This  book  has  been  a  long  time  a- 
comin'  but  it  has  been  worth  waiting 
for.  Years  ago,  John  Orr  of  West- 
minster College,  one  of  the  great  col- 
lege teachers  of  our  day,  urged  on 
one  of  his  brilliant  students  that  he 
was  the  right  one  to  produce  such  a 
book  as  this;  and  about  two  years  ago 
Dr.  Gerstner  finally  closed  with  his 
assignment.  The  resulting  work,  an 
apologetic  aimed  at  college  students, 
not  only  reaches  the  college  students 
with  their  questions  but  refreshes  and 
encourages  all  of  us  as  we  constantly 
reassess  the  grounds  of  our  own  faith. 

The  book  is  very  well  written.  It 
has  clarity  and  vigor,  and  one  is 
carried  along  page  after  page  not  only 
by  the  constant  interest  of  the  materi- 
al but  by  the  force  and  power  of  the 
author's  mind.  In  this  small  volume 


Dr.  Gerstner  is  able  to  treat  with 
surprising  fulness  such  topics  as  The- 
ism, Revelation,  Miracles,  Prophecy, 
and  Comparative  Religion,  while  at 
the  same  time  he  gives  us  wise  direc- 
tion to  our  thinking  in  answering 
some  of  the  criticisms  of  our  faith 
like  Evolution,  Anthropology,  Deter- 
minism, and  Biblical  Criticism.  One 
wonders  in  vain  where  he  could 
better  turn  to  find  so  cleanly  and 
briefly  stated  the  arguments  for  God's 
existence,  the  possibility  of  miracles, 
or  answers  for  college  students  who 
say  so  easily,  "You  have  your  inter- 
pretation and  I  have  mine,"  as  if 
there  could  be  no  truth  beyond  that. 
Meanwhile  we  find  the  apologetic 
material  is  enhanced  by  illustrative 
comment  ranging  from  Heidegger  to 
Hammurabi,  from  Calvin  to  Chester- 
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ton,  with  inviting  comments  along 
the  way  from  such  ilk  as  Herod  the 
Great  and  Ed  Wynn.  The  index  of 
the  book  is  almost  as  intriguing  as 
the  table  of  contents;  the  bibliogra- 
phy is  a  gift.  But  more  than  all  this: 
the  book  has  religious  fervor;  not 
only  are  our  minds  brought  to  the 
challenge  of  Gerstner's  thinking  but 
we  find  our  hearts  touched.  In  the 
kind  of  book  which  is  so  often  aca- 
demic and  pedantic,  while  it  is  neces- 
sarily polemic,  every  page  reflects 
the  writer  to  be  a  man  of  a  rare  spirit 
of  integrity  and  warmth. 

A  reviewer  is  called  upon  to  say 
something  necessarily  about  form  and 
content — the  move — of  the  book.  In 
this  particular  volume  there  is  no 
better  way  to  do  this  than  to  follow 
the  profection  of  his  work  as  Gerst- 
ner  himself  gives  it  to  us  in  the  first 
chapter. 

We  begin  our  discussion  with  the  ob- 
servation that  many  today  are  disposed 
to  belief.  ...  At  the  same  time,  there 
are  some  formidable  forces  tending 
toward  unbelief.  .  .  .  We  must  begin 
where  we  are.  So  we  begin  with  our- 
selves as  we  find  ourselves  and  show 
the  significance  of  our  situation  for  an 
approach  to  the  question  of  Christianity. 
In  the  third  chapter  we  show  that  we 
are  thinking  souls  capable  of  faith 
when  proper  evidence  is  presented. 
Then  looking  at  the  world  around  us, 
we  seek  to  learn  what  it  tells,  if  any- 
thing, of  God  and  our  relationship  to 
Him  (chapters  4  and  5).  We  find  evi- 
dence in  nature  for  the  existence  of  God 
as  an  ultimate  cause  and  a  personal, 
eternal,  moral  spirit.  But  in  the  sixth 
chapter  we  consider  some  of  the  argu- 
ments against  these  theistic  conclusions. 


The  third  part  of  the  volume  deals  with 
the  truth  of  Christianity  and  ...  we 
note  what  nature  reveals  about  God 
and  what  it  leaves  unsaid.  The  eighth 
chapter  attempts  to  show  that  the  Bible 
answers  the  important  questions  which 
nature  leaves  unresolved,  while  the 
ninth  chapter  presents  the  argument  for 
the  Bible  as  revelation.  The  next  two 
chapters  consider  some  of  the  miracles 
of  the  Bible  and  their  cogency  as  an 
argument  for  its  supernatural  character. 
The  twelfth  chapter  does  the  same  with 
the  prophecies  of  the  Bible.  The  bear- 
ing of  archaeology  ...  is  next  weighed 
(13).  In  the  following  chapters  we  try 
to  present  the  broad  outline  of  the 
Christian  religion  as  it  is  set  forth  in 
the  Bible  (14),  consider  some  of  the 
difficulties  in  this  religion  (15),  and 
compare  it  in  its  salient  features  with 
the  major  religions  of  the  world  (16). 
The  last  four  chapters  of  this  section  all 
deal  with  the  influence  of  Christianity. 
.  .  .  The  fourth  part  of  the  book  takes 
up  a  consideration  of  objections  to 
Christianity.  .  .  .  We  conclude  with  the 
'pragmatic  test'. 

One  recognizes  that  this  approach 
is,  in  its  broad  outline,  that  of  the 
older  rather  than  the  more  recent 
apologists,  the  sort  of  thing  we  have 
seen  in  Butler  or  in  Flint,  or  in  the 
theologies  of  Hodge  and  Strong. 
"This  I  do,"  says  Gerstner,  "not  be- 
cause I  prefer  the  old  as  such,  and 
certainly  not  because  I  have  not  read 
and  wrestled  with  the  new,  but  sim- 
ply because  I  am  not  persuaded  by 
the  less  rational  approaches  of  today." 
This  last  statement  makes  clear 
the  author's  stance.  It  is  not  the  prov- 
ince of  this  review  to  argue  the  val- 
idity of  that  stance,  for  this  would 
be  impossible  in  the  confines  of  a 
review  even  if  I  had  the  ability,  and 
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would  be  quite  inconclusive,  in  any 
case,  in  a  day  when  there  is  wide 
open  controversy  between  the  older 
propositional  and  rational  as  against 
the  new  existential,  paradoxical,  and 
"irrational"  approaches  to  truth.  The 
criticism  of  this  book  must  lie  with- 
in the  chosen  context  of  the  author, 
recognizing  with  him  that  he  has 
made  the  choice  purposely  and  in 
the  belief  that  it  is  the  better  choice. 
We  must  also  keep  in  mind  that  the 
size  of  the  book  limits  the  extent  of 
the  argument,  a  small  book  on  large 
topics;  further  conversations  with  the 
author  personally  will  convince  the 
reader,  I  can  assure  you,  that  he  is 
quite  capable  of  pursuing  these  topics 
of  his  exhaustively. 

The  book,  however,  regardless  of 
length  and  viewpoint,  must  stand  as 
a  book.  The  following  basic  criticism 
continues  to  force  itself  upon  us.  If 
the  case  for  Christianity  is  to  be  built 
as  a  rational  system,  then  at  each 
step  of  the  way  we  cannot  leave  any- 
thing out  which  is  necessary  to  the 
next  step,  nor  can  we  build  on  any- 
thing which  rests  in  the  structure  as 
incomplete  or  still  suspect.  Gerstner 
does  not  answer  Kant  sufficiently  on 
the  teleological  argument,  he  intro- 
duces the  ontological  argument  with- 
out sufficient  conditioning  of  the 
mind  of  the  reader  (with  what  he 
gives  us  we  are  not  ready  to  pro- 
ceed ) ,  and  most  seriously,  having  ad- 
mitted "we  do  not  profess  to  have 
considered   every    criticism"    against 


the  theistic  proofs,  "but  perhaps 
enough  has  been  said"  (p.  57),  he 
nevertheless  builds  his  case  (p.  62) 
on  the  assumption  that  his  theistic 
arguments  have  given  us  a  Q.E.D.  be- 
cause he  now  states:  "We  do  know 
that  there  is  a  God.  We  know  that 
this  God  is  an  intelligent  and  per- 
sonal being."  On  Gerstner's  own 
grounds  we  cannot  proceed  on  ra- 
tional grounds  unless  our  rationale  is 
complete;  and  yet  his  grounds  have, 
by  their  nature  or  limitation  of  treat- 
ment, been  left  somewhat  incom- 
plete. These  leaps  in  logic  occur  with 
some  frequency  in  the  book — in  his 
answer  to  "circular  reasoning"  on 
Scripture,  in  his  use  of  miracles  as 
attestation  for  revelation,  in  his  assur- 
ance that  nature  ("red  in  tooth  and 
claw" — which  he  quotes  from  Tenny- 
son with  approval)  clearly  exhibits 
the  mercy  of  God,  and  in  the  old,  old 
argument  about  God's  sovereignty 
and  man's  responsibility.  The  ques- 
tion which  nags  on  as  one  follows 
Gerstner's  quite  brilliant  treatment 
of  these  matters  is  whether,  after  all, 
these  weaknesses  may  not  be  inher- 
ent in  the  rational  approach  itself 
rather  than  in  Gerstner's  use  of  it. 

The  chapters  on  prophecies  (his 
material  makes  little  contribution 
much  beyond  that  of  Hamilton)  and 
on  archaeology  both  suffer  from 
brevity  but  frequently,  too,  from  the 
author's  use  as  conclusive,  interpre- 
tations which  are  still  being  debated 
by  the  experts.  And  what  can  be  said 
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with  finality  about  the  "pragmatic 
test"  as  it  is  used  to  sum  up  the  last 
section  of  the  book?  "By  their  fruits 
ye  shall  know  them."  But  how  can  we 
know  "good"  fruits  until  we  have 
accepted  already  the  Christian  defini- 
tion of  "good"?  Thus  the  acceptance 
of  the  definition  precedes  the  use  of 
"good"  as  an  argument  for  the  truth 
of  the  definition. 

When  one  is  led  to  question 
whether  the  evidence  is  all  in,  wheth- 
er the  interpretations  are  correct, 
whether  another  system  may  not  hold 
together  by  an  entirely  different  ra- 
tionale,  one   questions   whether   the 


conclusions  can  be  in  any  sense  final. 
Gerstner  quotes  with  approval  (p. 
15)  Edison's  statement  that  no  man 
knows  "one  seven-billionth  of  one 
per  cent  about  anything."  This  being 
so  he  cannot  too  readily  dismiss  as 
"nonsense  —  madness"  Studdert-Ken- 
nedy's  "How  do  I  know  that  God  is 
good?  I  don't.  I  gamble  like  a  man. 
I  bet  my  life  upon  one  side  in  life's 
great  war.  I  must."  The  old  debate — 
reason  as  the  ground  of  faith,  faith 
as  the  ground  for  reason — continues. 
Gerstner's  book  is  an  exceptionally 
useful  tool  on  the  side  of  "Reasons 
for  Faith." 

— Addison  H.  Leitch,  Ph.D. 


The  Theology  of  the  Major  Sects,  by  John  H.  Gerstner.   (Grand  Rapids: 
Baker  Book  House,  I960.  Pp.  206.  $3.95.) 


For  some  years  now  John  Gerstner 
has  been  teaching  a  course  entitled 
Major  Sects,  and  this  book  illustrates 
what  a  professor  can  do  if  he  makes 
careful  preparation  for  his  courses 
and  takes  good  care  of  his  notes.  It 
shows  in  a  special  way  what  a  pro- 
fessor called  Gerstner  can  do  with 
his  preparation  and  his  notes  which 
are  the  product  of  a  man  who  is  a 
prodigious  worker,  a  careful  scholar, 
an  able  writer,  and  a  church  historian 
whose  first  love  is  systematic  the- 
ology in  the  John  Calvin-Jonathan 
Edwards  tradition. 


The  book  begins  with  a  discussion 
of  the  abundant  contemporary  litera- 
ture on  sects.  With  brief,  clear  state- 
ments the  author  gives  us  assurance 
of  his  coverage  of  this  literature  and 
his  competence  in  this  area  of  schol- 
arship. His  rather  full  bibliographies 
at  the  end  of  the  book  assure  us  fur- 
ther that  we  can  follow  him  with 
confidence  and  serve  at  the  same  time 
as  a  valuable  feature  of  the  work. 
In  observing  this  rich  array  of  mate- 
rial we  are  led  naturally  to  ask,  "Why 
another  book?"  To  this  question 
Gerstner  gives  answer  early  in  his 
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introduction  and  in  giving  answer 
sets  before  us  the  book's  structure  as 
the  reason  for  its  existence. 

The  book  is  written  for  two  rea- 
sons: "First,  the  present  volume  is 
a  handbook  designed  to  provide 
ready-reference  material  .  .  .;  Second, 
.  .  .  this  book  is  to  provide  a  more 
theological  examination  of  the  sects." 
By  the  author's  own  avowal  the  first 
of  these  reasons  is  the  more  impor- 
tant; the  raison  d'etre  of  the  book  is 
to  be  discovered  in  "the  comparative 
tables,  glossary  and  the  like."  Insofar 
therefore  as  this  reviewer  is  capable 
of  judging,  this  volume  has  its  right- 
ful place  among  the  many  books  on 
the  sects  in  the  doing  of  what  the 
author  intends:  it  places  in  our  hands 
a  very  usable  handbook  on  the  major 
sects,  and  it  does  so  with  a  careful 
analysis  of  the  theological  principles 
which  separate  one  sect  from  another. 

Because  this  is  primarily  a  hand- 
book we  give  attention  to  its  mechan- 
ism. After  an  introduction  of  great 
interest  to  the  general  reader  who  is 
trying  to  find  his  way  in  the  intrigu- 
ing and  complex  field  of  modern  be- 
liefs, there  follow  brief  essays  on 
Seventh-day  Adventism,  Jehovah's 
Witnesses,  Mormonism,  Liberalism, 
New  Thought,  Christian  Science,  Spir- 
itualism, Theosophy,  and  Faith  Heal- 
ing. These  chapters  follow  in  this 
order  according  to  Dr.  Gerstner's 
judgment  as  to  the  extent  of  their 
deviation  from  what  he  believes  to 
be     catholic,     traditional,     orthodox 


Christianity.  Thus  he  starts  with  Sev- 
enth-day Adventism,  which  some 
argue  to  be  orthodox  enough  to  be 
in  the  main  stream  of  things,  and 
ends  with  Faith  Healing,  which  is 
so  much  a  phenomenon  of  so  many 
religious  and  so  many  irreligious  as 
to  appear  to  have  no  reason  to  be 
thought  of  essentially  as  having  any 
relationship  to  Christianity  at  all. 

The  shock  to  many  will  be  the 
discovery  that  Liberalism  is  classified 
as  a  sect  and  that  it  is  looked  upon 
by  the  author  as  being  farther  away 
from  traditional  Christianity  than 
Jehovah's  Witnesses  or  Mormonism. 
I  leave  Dr.  Gerstner  to  defend  him- 
self in  this  matter  only  pointing  out 
by  way  of  review  that  he  could  have 
taken  any  of  a  number  of  positions 
and  definitions  on  Liberalism  and 
chose  to  take  the  most  extreme.  To 
let  him  speak  for  himself:  "The  other 
extreme  of  the  scale  of  definitions 
considers  a  theological  liberal  to  be 
a  professed  adherent  of  Christianity 
who,  nevertheless,  rejects  all  of  the 
content  of  that  religion  which  is  not 
essentially  natural.  This  is  the  sense 
in  which  J.  Gresham  Machen  used 
the  term  in  his  classic  critique,  Chris- 
tianity and  Liberalism.  And  it  is  in 
this  sense  that  I  shall  use  it  here." 
If  you  can  accept  this  extreme  view, 
and  Gerstner  admits  it  to  be  extreme, 
you  can  proceed  from  that  premise 
to  his  further  considerations.  In  a 
handbook,  however,  which  professes 
to  give  us  understanding,  this  extreme 
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approach,  it  seems  to  me,  can  lead 
one  only  to  misunderstanding. 

But  to  return  to  the  structure  of 
the  book  let  us  follow  the  author's 
lead  again.  You  may,  as  the  author 
suggests,  read  first  about  the  sects 
and  then  refer  to  the  appendices  for 
ready  reference;  or  you  can  turn  first 
to  the  charts  and  tables  in  the  appen- 
dix and  fall  back  on  the  chapters  for 
expansion  and  interest.  The  tables  and 
charts  approach  the  sects  from  sev- 
eral directions:  doctrines  are  listed 
according  to  the  sects,  and  then  the 
sects  are  shown  according  to  the  doc- 
trines. There  follows  a  chart  of  the 
doctrines  of  all  the  sects,  there  are 
brief  definitions  of  the  sects,  and 
there  is  a  very  valuable  glossary  of 
terms  which  the  sects  use. 

Like  any  brief  treatment,  the  brev- 
ity demands  simplification;  and  there 
is  the  constant  danger  of  being  led 
astray  by  over-simplification.  To  get 
at  that  black  beast  Liberalism  again, 
the  chart  on  the  "Doctrines  of  the 
Sects"  says  much  too  briefly  that  a 
liberal  believes  that  the  Bible  is  "not 
inspired,"  that  God  is  "unipersonal," 
that  sin  is  to  be  defined  as  "mistakes 
based  on  inadequate  understanding," 


that  the  church  is  an  "association  of 
followers  of  Christ,"  and  that  salva- 
tion is  "universal."  If,  for  the  sake 
of  argument,  we  should  call  Oman, 
Farmer,  Raven,  the  Niebuhrs,  the 
Baillies,  and  William  Temple  "lib- 
erals," what  would  such  a  chart  be 
telling  us  about  them?  We  are  re- 
minded again  of  how  misleading 
brief  generalities  can  be,  how  danger- 
ous stringent  classifications  (and 
charts  by  their  very  nature  must  be 
stringent)  in  theology  can  become. 
Apart  from  the  careful  reading  of  the 
essays  on  the  various  sects  such  charts 
say  too  little  much  too  clearly.  For 
the  same  reasons,  I  would  question 
this  outline  of  orthodoxy  which  serves 
as  the  author's  basis  of  operation. 

This  kind  of  criticism  is  easy  be- 
cause it  strikes  at  a  problem  which  is 
inherent  in  this  type  of  book:  it  is 
easy  to  give  the  wrong  impression 
when  one  has  to  be  brief,  and  one 
has  to  be  brief  in  tables  and  charts. 
So  the  nagging  question  arises  from 
this  book:  can  theological  differences 
be  classified  in  tables  and  charts?  Yes, 
and  to  some  extent;  but  to  the  theo- 
logically unwary  one  needs  to  say, 
Beware! 

— Addison  H.  Leitch,  Ph.D. 
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Efficient  Church  Business  Management,  by  John  C.   Bramer,  Jr.    (Phila- 
delphia: Westminster  Press,  I960.  Pp.  150.  $3.50.) 


The  author  is  a  young  Presbyterian 
elder  in  a  growing  suburban  church 
of  Pittsburgh,  has  served  as  Business 
Manager  of  Western  Theological 
Seminary,  and  has  been  consultant  to 
several  large  churches  in  problems  of 
office  organization  and  management. 
He  had  formal  graduate  study  at 
Duquesne  University,  the  University 
of  Pittsburgh,  and  Dartmouth,  gained 
experience  in  the  credit  depart- 
ment of  a  nationally  known  cor- 
poration, and  is  now  Assistant  to  the 
President  in  one  of  Western  Penn- 
sylvania's largest  banks.  No  one  is 
more  enthusiastic  and  competent  to 
advise  churchmen  in  the  responsi- 
bility of  securing  and  administering 
finances  in  the  work  of  the  Church. 

The  purpose  of  the  Church  is  dif- 
ferent from  a  profit-making  business. 
The  Church  is  a  "money  spending, 
service  producing  organization,  .  .  . 
a  deficit  is  embarassing,  but  a  surplus 
is  tragic.  .  .  .  The  church's  financial 
aim  should  be  to  spend  all  the  money 
it  can  obtain  for  its  program"  for  its 
work  in  both  the  local  and  world 
community.  "If  a  church  finds  more 
income  than  outgo  for  two  years  in 
succession,  that  church  had  better  en- 
large its  program — including  benevo- 
lences—  or  decrease  its  income." 
These  statements  illustrate  the  au- 
thor's view  of  church  business  as  con- 


trasted to  the  goals  of  ordinary  busi- 
ness. 

And  he  deals  carefully  and  lucidly, 
even  minutely,  with  the  methods  of 
management,  preparation  of  budgets, 
education  of  every-member  canvass- 
ers, approaches  for  loans  for  capital 
needs,  efficient  book  keeping  and  re- 
ports that  readers  can  easily  evaluate, 
and  the  most  difficult  and  sensitive 
problem  of  wages  and  salaries. 

Bramer,  in  consultation  with  other 
officers  in  his  church,  worked  on  a 
formula  for  the  determination  of  the 
pastor's  salary.  It  is  built  on  three 
factors:  budget  for  operating  ex- 
penses, size  of  the  membership,  and 
years  of  service  of  the  pastor  in  the 
particular  church.  All  other  salaries 
are  related  to  the  pastor's  salary  as 
basic.  Thus,  a  church  of  650  members 
with  a  current  expense  budget  of 
$27,000  and  a  pastor  who  had  served 
the  church  for  five  years  would  pay  a 
base  salary  of  $4,950  to  which  hous- 
ing expense  and  car  allowance  would 
be  added.  For  these  times,  that  salary 
is  too  meagre.  The  author  allows  that 
his  formula  is  not  necessarily  appli- 
cable to  all  churches  and  favors  high- 
er salaries  than  are  now  received  by 
most  ministers.  The  trouble  is  that 
the  formula  he  gives  will  not  produce 
it.  The  churches  of  some  200  mem- 
bers should  pay  a  very  much  higher 
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ratio  in  the  current  operating  budget 
for  pastor's  salary.  We  must  disagree 
with  the  author  that  most  churches 
should  not  own  manses  but  should 
provide  a  housing  expense  instead. 
We  admit  that  often  the  manse  is  a 
headache  for  the  church,  but  it  is  still 
more  advantageous  for  a  church  to 
sell  and  purchase  than  for  a  pastor 
coming  to  or  leaving  a  field. 

However,  this  book  should  be  in 


the  hands  of  every  Board  of  Trustees 
within  our  Church.  Often  we  hear 
that  under  our  Form  of  Government, 
the  Trustees  have  little  more  authori- 
ty than  that  of  hiring  and  firing  the 
janitor.  If  a  Board  exercises  the  re- 
sponsibilities outlined  in  this  readable 
book,  there  will  be  enough  to  do,  and 
the  church  will  be  in  a  position  to  do 
a  far  better  job  in  serving  the  one 
central  task  for  which  it  lives. 

— Jarvis  M.  Cotton,  D.D. 


Church  Camping  for  Junior  Highs  (Philadelphia:  Westminster  Press,  I960. 
Pp.  96.  $1.50.) 


Written  for  the  specific  purpose  of 
helping  plan  a  Junior  High  Camp, 
Church  Camping  for  Junior  Highs 
provides  an  excellent  source  of  infor- 
mation concerning  the  general  or- 
ganization and  administration  of  a 
Junior  High  Camp.  Although  this 
publication  is  basically  an  outline  of 
the  items  that  should  be  discussed 
and  understood  by  prospective  camp 
planners  before  any  great  expenditure 
of  money  is  made,  it  is  also  applicable 
to  the  continuing  camp  administra- 
tion. 


There  is  very  little  of  the  material 
presented  on  these  85  pages,  however, 
that  is  directly  concerned  with  the 
program  of  the  Junior  High  Camp. 
Although  this  publication,  pertaining 
to  camp  site,  organization,  facilities, 
health,  safety,  menu  planning,  leader- 
ship qualifications,  and  program  or- 
ganization, is  written  to  aid  the  camp 
program,  it  does  not,  in  any  way,  re- 
place any  program  material,  but  only 
complements  these. 

— Byron  D.  Leasure,  '62. 


The  Cover 


The  symbol  on  the  cover  is  an  effort  to  give  simple  yet  distinctive  visual 
character  to  the  new  Pittsburgh  Theological  Seminary.  When  used  in  letter- 
heads, publications,  labels,  envelopes  and  other  documents,  the  symbol  is 
known  as  a  logotype  and  carries  a  mental  association  with  the  institution 
whose  logotype  it  is. 

The  parts  of  this  logotype  have  simple  and  meaningful  significance.  The 
square  corners  symbolize  the  completeness  of  God's  Creation — the  earth.  The 
color  purple  is  regal,  referring  to  the  triumphal  entry  of  the  King  of  Kings, 
who  was  of  Royal  (Davidic)  descent,  and  who  is  the  Ruler  of  many  hearts. 
Purple  is  also  symbolic  of  humility,  suffering,  sympathy,  penitence — all  basic 
attitudes  of  a  theological  seminary  serving  Christ,  His  Church,  and  the  world. 

The  triangle  is  the  traditional  symbol  of  the  Trinity;  but  it  is  colored 
gold  to  add  a  reminder  of  Pittsburgh — known  throughout  the  world  as  the 
city  of  the  "Golden  Triangle". 

Superimposed  on  all  of  this  is  the  Cross  of  Jesus  Christ — here  the  tradi- 
tional Celtic  Cross,  sometimes  called  the  Irish  Cross,  Cross  of  Iron,  or  Wheel 
Cross.  The  circle  around  the  middle  part  of  the  Cross  signifies  eternity.  This 
cross,  of  course,  is  traditional  in  our  United  Presbyterian  heritage. 

Therefore,  in  the  midst  of  the  earth  God  has  set  the  Pittsburgh  Theolo- 
gical Seminary  to  minister  in  humility  to  all  generations  and  to  bring  glory 
to  Jesus  Christ  the  Lord. 

The  symbol  has  been  designed  by  Mr.  John  Russell,  and  to  him  the 
Seminary  expresses  deep  and  affectionate  gratitude. 

— Richard  E.  Sigler. 
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From  the  President's  Desk — 


Always  I  think  the  policy  of  Pittsburgh  Theological  Seminary  should 
be  to  keep  its  friends  acquainted  with  what  is  going  on — in  every  way.  We  try 
to  do  so  through  Pittsburgh  Panorama  and  on  occasion  through  my  report  in 
this  medium. 

What  is  going  on  now?  Well,  as  of  November  28th,  when  this  is  going 
to  press,  the  new  single  men's  dormitory  is  having  the  brick  work  done  on 
the  second  floor.  The  work  is  on  schedule,  and  the  building  should  be  ready 
for  use  by  the  fall  of  1961.  Work  is  in  satisfactory  progress  enlarging  the 
dining  room  and  providing  additional  kitchen  space  and  equipment.  We  have 
also  during  the  last  several  months  been  able  to  purchase  several  residences 
among  those  which  must  be  secured  if  finally  our  campus  is  to  be  composed 
of  the  entire  block  bounded  by  Highland  Avenue,  St.  Marie  Street,  Sheridan 
Avenue,  and  Hoeveler  Street. 

The  Development  Fund  is  just  about  ready  to  make  its  public  appeal. 
So  far,  action  has  been  taken  by  nearly  all  of  the  twenty  presbyteries  in  our 
promotional  area,  permitting  us  to  solicit  support  in  the  churches  within 
their  bounds.  There  has  been  the  recognition,  in  such  actions,  of  the  legitimate 
claims  of  the  seminary  for  support  from  the  area  which  it  chiefly  serves.  Up 
to  now,  the  only  people  solicited  have  been  those  most  closely  related  to  the 
school — its  Board  of  Directors,  its  faculty,  its  administration,  and  its  clerical 
and  maintenance  staff.  The  results  have  been  tremendously  exciting.  The 
Board  members,  with  about  three-fourths  of  the  cards  in,  have  pledged 
$291,365.00.  I  don't  know  of  a  single  faculty  subscription  under  $1,000.00, 
and  I  know  of  one  of  $3,000.00.  There  are  still  some  faculty  cards  out;  but 
of  these  which  are  in,  it  is  apparent  that  those  who  are  closest  to  what  we 
are  doing  and  dreaming  have  supported  their  own  interests  and  hopes  with 
sacrificial  giving.  I  know  that  in  some  instances  it  will  mean  the  difference 
between  having  a  loin  of  pork  on  occasion  and  bologna  most  of  the  time. 

The  administrative  officers  have  pledged  $11,912.00 — and  every  single 
person  in  clerical,  service,  or  maintenance  work  has  subscribed! 

It  is  wonderful!  Those  who  know  best  what  we  are  trying  to  do  are  most 
willing  to  give  their  unreserved  support  and  aid. 

It  is  a  high  standard  set  for  alumni  and  other  interested  friends. 
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Friends  of  the  seminary  will  be  interested  in  the  fact  that  the  Board  took 
action  a  couple  of  weeks  ago  naming  the  official  colors  of  the  school  to  be 
purple  and  gold.  These  are  significant  colors  in  the  Christian  tradition  and, 
therefore,  very  proper  for  us.  Hoods  of  these  colors  are  already  on  order  for 
use  in  the  graduation  exercises  next  May.  A  committee  also  was  appointed  to 
prepare  a  symbolic  seal  in  adequate  time  for  use  on  the  diplomas  at  the  same 
commencement. 

The  shakedown  cruise  is  going  well.  The  ship  is  seaworthy.  The  crew  is 
qualified,  their  loyalty  unquestioned.  We  are  continuing  our  significant  voyage 
together. 

— C.  E.  B. 


Ad  Hoc 

Heretofore 

Our  appreciation  to  readers  who  have  taken  the  trouble  to  write  to  us, 
particularly  after  the  September  issue.  Some  take  exception  to  what  we  have 
presented,  and  we  appreciate  these  honest  differences  of  opinion.  We  do  not 
intend  to  be  partisan  beyond  our  particular  areas  of  specialization. 

A  Thank  You  to  Mr.  Henry  Burgum  and  the  craftsmen  of  the  Burgum 
Printing  Company  for  their  conscientious  and  competent  work  on  the  mech- 
anics of  producing  this  journal. 

The  article  by  Dr.  Gerstner  which  was  to  appear  in  the  September  issue 
eventually  survived  the  vacation  mails,  and  a  supplement  reached  us  from  the 
author  peregrinating  in  England.  This  second  offering  in  our  What's  New? 
series  is  presented 

Herewith 

The  Christmas  Meditation  was  delivered  in  the  Western  Chapel  by  Pro- 
fessor McCloy  during  Advent,  1959. 

The  first  longer  article  is  the  text  of  the  address  presented  at  the  Fall 
Convocation  of  the  Seminary  on  September  7th.  Dr.  Grobel  has  held  impor- 
tant teaching  posts  in  India  and  in  Norway  as  well  as  in  this  country;  he  is 
presently  Professor  of  New  Testament  at  Vanderbilt  Divinity  School.  Biblical 
theologians  are  indebted  to  him  for  his  translation  of  Rudolf  Bultmann's 
Theology  of  the  New  Testament.  More  recently  he  has  been  working  with  the 
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Coptic  manuscripts  which  are  causing  such  a  stir  among  New  Testament 
scholars.  He  is  one  of  the  few  American  scholars  competent  in  this  form  of 
the  ancient  language.  He  has  published  a  translation  and  commentary  on  The 
Gospel  of  Truth. 

Krister  Stendahl,  Professor  of  New  Testament  Studies  and  Chairman  for 
Higher  Degrees  in  the  Harvard  Divinity  School,  was  the  Conference  Hour 
speaker  at  PTS  on  October  20th.  His  lecture  is  presented  here  in  substan- 
tially the  form  in  which  he  delivered  it.  (It  has  been  edited  from  a  tape  re- 
cording with  Dr.  Stendahl's  help;  we  think  you  will  enjoy  the  bits  of  infor- 
mality which  have  thus  survived.)  The  author  is  widely  known  and  respected 
among  biblical  scholars.  His  most  popular  publication  is  The  Scrolls  and  the 
New  Testament. 

Hereafter 

The  March  issue  is  tentatively  planned  to  include  an  article  by  Professor 
Edward  Dowey  of  Princeton  on  "Revelation:  A  Problem  in  the  Reformed 
Confessions",  and  two  articles  by  PTS  students. 

Inquiries  have  reached  us  concerning  how  one  gets  copies  of  Pittsburgh 
Perspective.  The  journal  is  being  sent  to  a  consolidated  mailing  list  of  alumni 
and  friends  of  our  former  two  schools.  The  Seminary  is  anxious  for  the 
journal  to  go  to  anyone  who  is  genuinely  interested  in  the  school  and  its  pub- 
lication. You  may  be  interested  to  know  that  our  current  circulation  is  6500. 

— J.  A.  W. 


Looking  out  my  window 
On  a  snowy  Christmas  eve, 
I  see  the  choir  singing 
— 'Tis  not  a  time  to  grieve; 
I  fling  the  window  open, 
Their  lilting  tones  pour  in 
And  tell  me  that  the  birthday 
Of  our  Lord  is  here  again. 

— James  H.  Farley,  '62. 


The  Word  Became  Flesh 

Christ  Jesus  .  .  .  emptied  himself,  taking  the  form  of  a  servant, 
being  born  in  the  likeness  of  men.     Philippians  2:5-7. 


This  Lyric  Passage  has  been  called 
the  Christmas  story  without  the  trim- 
mings. It  unveils  the  strong,  clean, 
structural  lines  of  the  drama  that  be- 
gins within  the  Godhead  and  extends 
from  heaven  to  earth  touching  and 
illuminating  all  of  creation  down  to 
the  very  depths  of  human  destiny. 
Here  are  no  angelic  choirs  singing 
Gloria  in  excelsis,  no  rustic  shepherds 
watching  their  flocks  by  night,  no 
Holy  Family  in  the  stable,  no  lovely, 
solitary  evening  star,  no  learned 
scholar-kings  from  the  East.  The  story 
of  Christmas  is  stripped  to  the  stark 
and  bare  essentials  of  motive  and 
movement.  The  motive  is  love, 
seconded  by  obedience;  and  the 
movement  is  from  above  to  below. 

Yet  as  we  ponder  the  firm,  clear 
design  of  this  action,  we  can  see  the 
perfect  appropriateness  of  every  de- 
tail of  the  Gospel  account  of  the 
Saviour's  birth.  The  truth  of  God's 
saving  love  did  break  like  a  great 
light  upon  the  simple  men  of  the 
field  and  the  weary  student  among 
his  books  in  the  vast  night  which 
covered  all.  The  pitiful  little  husband 
and  wife,  huddled  for  shelter  and 
warmth  in  a  noisome  stable,  a  new- 
born infant  lying  in  a  manger,  are 


humanity  at  its  most  vulnerable  and 
weakest;  and  here  is  where  God 
sought  entrance. 

We  see  the  incarnation  of  God  in 
man  as  a  great  arc  which  sweeps 
down  from  the  highest  to  the  lowest, 
cutting  into  earth's  sphere  at  its 
nethermost  point,  a  helpless  child 
born  in  the  animal  barn  of  a  village 
inn.  And  this  great  arc  will  leave  the 
human  plane  at  a  point  of  like  de- 
gradation, a  criminal's  cross  of  execu- 
tion outside  Jerusalem.  These  are  the 
twin  points  at  which  God's  radius 
bisects  earth's  sphere. 

How  different  is  the  curve  of  man's 
action!  Excelsior  is  his  watchword, 
always  straining  from  the  lower  to 
the  higher.  Ambition,  drive,  a  thrust- 
ing upwards  to  the  apex  where  power 
and  security  and  fulfillment  reside. 
Nowhere  is  this  motif  more  deeply 
rooted  than  in  our  own  land  of  free- 
dom where  the  boy  from  the  log 
cabin  can  rise  to  end  his  days  in  the 
splendor  of  the  city  mansion,  to  move 
with  authority  and  sureness  among 
the  power  elite.  We  recognize  the 
Horatio  Alger  theme  today  with  a 
certain  amused  condescension,  of 
course;  but  we  have  by  no  means 
gotten  rid  of  it. 


"THE  WORD  BECAME  FLESH" 


At  the  turn  of  the  present  century 
the  avenues  of  major  American  cities 
were  lined  with  the  great,  solid  castles 
of  industrial  and  banking  kings.  Farm 
boys  and  immigrant  lads  fought  their 
way  to  the  capitals  of  power  in  a 
generation  bent  in  the  same  direction. 
There  was  an  aura  of  awesome  mys- 
tery about  these  shrewd,  grim  fighters 
which  intoxicated  the  little  clerks  and 
office  messengers  painfully  climbing 
up  the  same  ladder.  No  fable  from 
Grimm's  familiar  collection  has  so 
gripped  our  imagination  as  the  Cin- 
derella story:  the  pathetic,  good, 
modest,  little  girl  who  rose  from  rags 
to  riches.  She  left  the  dirt  and  the 
cinders,  the  contempt  and  cruelty,  to 
live  safe  and  warm  in  the  love  of  a 
handsome  prince  and  to  move  regally 
through  the  corridors  of  his  palace. 
The  methods  of  those  old  days  are 
gone,  but  the  movement  has  not 
swerved  appreciably.  Now  we  accept 
the  lesser  goals  of  security  within  an 
organization  and  build  havens  of  to- 
getherness in  Exurbia,  but  the  ground 
swell  is  still  the  same  and  still  strong. 

The  recent  newspaper  flurry  over 
the  marriage  of  a  humble  Norwegian 
girl  to  the  scion  of  a  wealthy  Ameri- 
can family  merely  shows  how  tena- 
cious is  the  hold  on  the  popular  mind 
of  the  rags-to-riches  theme.  Khru- 
shchev with  adolescent  pride  con- 
trasts his  lowly  origin  with  the  splen- 
dor of  his  office  in  the  Kremlin.  At 
the  elevation  of  the  present  Pope  to 
the  chair  of  St.  Peter  the  press  dwelt 


fondly  on  the  distance  a  poor  little  boy 
from  a  farm  in  north  Italy  traveled 
to  reach  this  apex  of  the  Catholic 
hierarchy.  There's  room  at  the  top  for 
brains,  skill,  executive  talent,  and  that 
magical  quality  called  "presence".  J. 
B.  Bury,  the  British  historian,  has 
told,  with  immense  learning  and 
artistry,  the  story  of  the  genesis  of  the 
idea  in  Western  culture.  And  we  our- 
selves know,  either  in  actuality  or  in 
day  dreams,  the  exquisite  thrill  of 
rising  above  our  fellows,  of  looking 
down  from  a  higher  eminence,  of 
joining  the  aristocracy  of  the  suc- 
cessful in  business,  politics,  the  arts, 
and  the  church. 

Enough  of  this  jeremiad  on  the 
ways  of  the  world!  I  have  made 
a  sweeping  generalization  without 
pausing  to  qualify  and  uncover  fine 
distinctions.  But  as  we  contemplate 
the  abasement  of  God  and  the  laying 
aside  of  His  prerogatives  to  enter  the 
life  of  man  as  a  single  impulse  and 
act,  a  motive  and  a  movement,  in 
comparison  with  the  human  impulse 
and  act  of  building  and  occupying  his 
own  earthly  tower  of  Babel,  the  sheer 
contrast  overwhelms  minor  differ- 
ences. 

The  coming  of  the  Word  into 
flesh,  the  coming  of  God  into  man,  is 
a  radical  reversal  of  direction.  It  is 
from  above  downward;  it  is  light  into 
darkness.  We  stand,  as  did  the  shep- 
herds, transfixed  with  wonder  at  the 
beauty  of  that  which  is  truly  "out  of 
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this  world".  Our  human  language  be- 
comes rhapsodic,  and  carols  spring 
from  our  lips.  Trees  in  midwinter 
blossom  with  lights;  warm  greetings 
shower  upon  the  startled  stranger; 
gifts  flow  out  to  friends;  the  poor,  the 
lonely,  the  suffering,  the  hopeless  are 
sought  out  and  befriended.  In  short, 
it  is  Christmas  .  .  .  Emmanuel  .  .  . 
God  is  with  us.  In  our  own  fevered 
climb  upward  for  the  attainment  of 
personal  goals  in  serried  order  to  the 
top  we  pause  at  this  season  to  wonder 
at  God's  strange  reversal  of  direction 
and  values.  We  may  see  the  mer- 
chants corrupt  the  edges  of  this 
downward  current;  its  sweetness  be- 
comes saccharine;  its  gaiety  becomes 
orgiastic;  but  the  big,  strong  energiz- 
ing flow  and  direction  of  it  is  irre- 
sistible. It  is  from  God  in  excelsis  to 
man  in  the  depths,  never  failing. 

We  know,  too,  that  our  wonder  is 
not  mere  escapism,  a  childish  glee  at 
a  delightful  novelty.  The  blunt  facts 
remain:  There  was  no  room  in  the 


inn,  the  divine  life  entered  this  world 
in  the  squalor  of  a  stable,  a  sword 
was  to  pierce  the  soul  of  Mary,  and 
the  Saviour  was  to  be  impaled  upon 
a  cross.  The  great  arc  of  God's  love 
traversing  man's  earth  in  its  down- 
ward sweep  escaped  no  sorrow,  no 
hatred,  no  obstacle,  not  death  itself. 
It  does  not  stop  at  the  nadir,  but  with 
undiminished  force  rises  again,  leav- 
ing an  empty  tomb,  and  soars  in 
strong,  direct  flight  to  its  source.  The 
songs  of  Easter  are  the  antiphony  to 
the  carols  of  Christmas. 

God's  direction  runs  counter  to 
man's.  We  not  only  see  it  in  the  In- 
carnation, we  feel  it,  as  an  insistent 
pulsation,  every  hour  of  the  day.  We 
who  are  pushing  upward  to  fame, 
power,  success  are  continually  con- 
fronted by  Him  who  presses  down- 
ward for  love,  compassion,  humility. 
Man's  lowliness  is  thus  his  exaltation. 
Man's  last  is  God's  first.  The  stable 
becomes  the  Temple. 

— Frank  Dixon  McCloy. 


"The  ways  in  which  God  in  Christ  comes  are  various,  and  they 
are  not  obvious.  That  is  the  point  of  the  repeated  warnings  to  watch 
and  be  ready." 

H.  Dodd,  The  Coming  of  Christ. 


Light  from  the  Egyptian  Darkness 


by  Kendrick  Grobel: 


Toward  the  end  of  the  Wisdom 
of  Solomon  we  read  these  words: 

And    no    force    of    fire    was    strong 

enough  to  light  them, 
Nor  the  brilliant  flames  of  the  stars 
Availed  to  illuminate  that  hideous 
night.  (17:5) 
The  allusion,  of  course,  is  to  the 
plague  of  darkness  in  Moses'  Egypt 
(Ex.  10:22f.).  For  both  Jews  and 
Christians  the  very  name  of  Egypt 
came  to  be  a  symbol  not  merely  of 
the  exotic  and  mysterious  but  even 
of  the  black  and  sinister:  when  the 
seer  of  the  Book  of  Revelation 
wanted  a  symbolic  name  for  the  Jeru- 
salem that  crucified  the  Lord  he  chose 
first  the  accursed  and  annihilated 
Sodom  of  the  Old  Testament  and 
then  laid  down  a  still  deeper  shade 
by  naming  it  "Egypt"  (11:8). 

In  addition  to  these  dark  connota- 
tions of  "Egypt"  there  is  another 
sense  in  which  Egypt  is  particularly 
dark  for  the  Christian:  the  beginnings 
of  Egyptian  Christianity  are  wrapped 
in  darkness  until  180  A.D. — a  full 
hundred  years  and  probably  more 
after  the  time  when  some  Christians 
and  some  form  of  Christianity  must 
have  reached  Egypt.  From  the  New 


Testament  we  know  of  the  almost 
immediate  spread  of  Christianity  to 
the  north  and  the  west  (Syria  and 
Asia  Minor);  from  Eusebius-Hege- 
sippus  we  know  of  its  spread  to  the 
east  (Pella,  Transjordania);  but  we 
so  easily  forget  that  Palestine  had  a 
contiguous  neighbor  to  the  south.  Do 
we  forget  to  ask  about  Egypt  in  apos- 
tolic times  because  the  apostolic  and 
early  patristic  writers  forgot  it — in- 
tentionally forgot  it?  Walter  Bauer 
thinks  so.1  Epigrammatically,  he  says 
we  know  something  less  than  nothing 
about  the  first  Egyptian  century  of 
Christianity.  How  less  than  nothing? 
Because,  he  thinks,  the  darkness  is  so 
consistent  as  to  suggest  a  conspiracy 
of  silence:  to  writers  of  more  ortho- 
dox times  there  was  something  so 
shameful  about  the  origin  of  Chris- 
tianity in  Egypt  that  it  was  rather  too 
successfully  hushed  up.  The  shame 
presumably  was  heterodoxy.  Bauer  is 
probably  right — but  any  three  men 
in  any  darkness  see  three  different 
things,  all  wrong  but  each  partially 
right,  yet  in  such  a  way  that  the  Tight- 
ness of  none  can  be  satisfactorily 
proved. 


*  See  Ad  Hoc,  page  4. 

1Recbtglaubigkeit  und  Ketzerei  im  altesten  Christentum  (1934). 
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The  New  Testament  is  nearly  silent 
about  Egypt.  Matthew's  haggadic 
story  of  the  flight  into  Egypt  tells  us 
nothing  of  a  Christian  Egypt,  even  if 
the  story  should  turn  out  to  be  any- 
thing more  than  deductive  exegesis 
of  Hosea's,  "Out  of  Egypt  I  called  my 
son(s)"  (Hos.  11:1).  But  perhaps 
Acts  18  allows  us  a  brief  peep 
through  the  curtain  of  darkness  if  we 
read  it  in  Codex  Bezae.  There  we  are 
told  that  the  converted  Alexandrine 
Jew  whom  we  know  from  the  usual 
text  as  Apollos  (though  the  original 
hand  of  Codex  Sinaiticus  calls  him 
Apelles)  was  named,  rather,  Apol- 
lonius  and  that  he  had  not  merely 
somewhere  and  sometime  "been  in- 
structed in  the  way  of  the  Lord,"  but 
that  it  was  in  his  native  city  that  he 
had  either  "been  instructed"  or  "had 
been  teaching"  {en  katechemenos  ten 
hod  on  is  ambiguous  because  this  verb 
can  take  two  accusatives,  one  of 
which  can  be  retained  in  the  passive, 
but  the  participle  may  be  not  passive 
but  middle  and  the  accusative  its  di- 
rect object).  Since  the  Itala  MS 
gigas  (Itala,  that  is,  in  the  text  of 
Acts)  shares  this  interesting  reading, 
it  is  not  just  an  idiosyncracy  of  D  but 
belongs  to  a  branch  of  the  Western 
Text,  the  trunk  of  which  must  have 
existed  at  least  as  early  as  the  second 
century.  I  do  not  suggest  that  this  is 
the  "correct  reading"  for  Acts  18:25, 
but  only  mean  to  point  out  that  a 


Christian  editor  of  not  later  than  the 
second  century  considered  that  in  the 
fifties  of  the  first  century  Apollonius- 
Apelles-Apollos  had  at  least  received 
Christian  instruction  in  Alexandria 
and  perhaps  had  himself  taught 
Christianity  there  at  that  early  time 
(the  chapter  is  accurately  dated  by 
the  double  mention  of  Gallio)  and 
that  his  teaching  was  correct  except 
as  to  baptism. 

One  might  expect  that  the  many 
private  letters  that  have  turned  up 
from  second-century  Egypt  would  in- 
clude some  by  Christians,  but  Ghedi- 
ni  found  only  one  that  is  possibly  as 
early  as  200  A.D.  But  papyrus  frag- 
ments of  biblical  texts  from  the 
second  century  prove  that  there  were 
Christians  there  at  that  time.  One  is 
the  Beatty  papyrus  6  of  Numbers- 
Deuteronomy,  of  about  150  A.D., 
which  must  have  been  written  by  a 
Christian  scribe  because  he  writes  the 
name  Joshua  (Iesous)  with  the 
nomen  sacrum  IC*  Further,  there  is 
the  Rylands  papyrus  which  contains 
a  bit  of  Titus  2,  also  the  Beatty 
papyrus  of  Paul  (about  200)  and  the 
"Fragments  of  an  Unknown  Gospel" 
related  to  John,  dated  about  120-145, 
and,  most  interesting  of  all,  the  tiny 
Rylands  papyrus  from  a  codex  of 
John,  whose  date  is  about  125.  Most 
recently,  there  are  the  Bodmer  Papy- 
ri, also  of  the  second  century. 


*  A  long  macron  indicating  the  abbreviation   is   omitted   because  of  technical   diffi- 
culties in  printing.  So  also  in  several  subsequent  transliterations. — Ed. 
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This  is  little  enough  light  from 
the  Egyptian  darkness,  to  be  sure.  But 
now  there  is  more,  a  great  find  which 
will  occupy  many  minds  for  decades 
to  come  before  it  is  assessed  for  all  its 
light.  I  refer  to  the  library  of  Nag 
Hammadi  or  Chenoboskion.  It  is  as- 
suredly not  yet  any  dazzling  light  that 
it  opens  to  us,  but  it  certainly  does 
allow  us  to  see  further  than  we 
hitherto  could.  I  must  assume  that 
you  know  the  external  facts  about  the 
accidental  finding  in  1945  of  a  buried 
jar  containing,  in  whole  or  in  part, 
some  48  or  49  papyrus  books,  in 
Coptic,  some  300  miles  up  the  Nile 
from  Cairo.  They  once  comprised  thir- 
teen leather-bound  volumes,  and  nine 
of  them  were  still  in  their  bindings 
when  found.  With  one  exception 
they  are  all  now  at  the  Coptic  Muse- 
um in  Old  Cairo.  The  remaining  one 
is  in  the  possession  of  the  Jung  In- 
stitute at  Zurich,  but  it  is  to  be  re- 
turned after  a  certain  time  to  the 
Coptic  Museum,  where  according  to 
Egyptian  law  it  belongs.  Adequate 
publication  has  been  made  of  only 
three  of  these  many  works:  the  Gos- 
pel of  Truth,  the  Gospel  of  Thomas, 
and  the  Apocryphon  of  John  (the 
latter  mainly  from  a  Berlin  manu- 
script known  but  unpublished  for 
sixty  years).  Others  exist  in  photo- 
graphic facsmile  with  some  tentative 
translations;  still  others  are  in  pro- 
cess of  preparation. 

Roughly  speaking,  all  49  writings 
are   of   gnostic    coloration,   most   of 


them  forthrightly  Gnostic,  and  most- 
ly Christian-Gnostic.  At  least  four  of 
the  writings,  however,  (in  the  vol- 
ume which  Puech  calls  Volume  XI) 
are  non-Christian  but  still  gnostic  in 
the  wider  sense:  they  belong  to  the 
non-Christian  Gnostic  tradition  long 
know  as  Hermeticism.  Two  others, 
the  best  known  of  them  all,  are  clear- 
ly Christian  but  not  clearly  Gnostic 
in  the  heretical  sense.  They  stand 
much  closer  than  the  rest  to  the 
Christian  tradition  of  the  Great 
Church.  These  are  the  Gospel  of 
Truth  and  the  Gospel  of  Thomas. 

Let  us  deal  first  with  the  Gospel 
of  Thomas.  It  bears  this  title  as  a 
colophon  at  the  end,  but  it  must  be 
said  at  once  that  in  content  and  ar- 
rangement it  is  not  a  complete  gospel 
containing  both  deeds  and  words  of 
Jesus  but  only  the  latter.  It  is  an  un- 
systematic collection  of  some  114 
logia,  sayings  of  Jesus,  most  of  them 
without  any  narrative  framework  ex- 
cept the  stereotyped  introduction, 
"Jesus  said,"  though  a  few  of  them 
frame  a  saying  of  Jesus  within  a 
brief  dialogue  between  him  and  his 
disciples  or  others.  Some  of  the  say- 
ings are  so  close  to  synoptic  sayings 
of  Jesus  as  to  seem  to  be  identical 
with  them,  but  I  have  not  detected  a 
single  one  that  is  word-for-word 
identical  with  any  canonical  saying  of 
Jesus.  Other  sayings  are  either  identi- 
cal or  nearly  identical  with  sayings 
already  known  to  us  from  the  Oxy- 
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rhyncus  papyri.  Still  others  are  com- 
pletely new;  this  group  contains  most 
of  the  strikingly  encratitic  sayings 
(i.  e.,  ascetic).  Because  there  is  a 
strong  encratitic  strand  in  some 
branches  of  Gnosticism,  these  sayings 
have  led  some  scholars  (notably 
Grant  and  Freedman )  to  interpret  the 
whole  gospel  as  Gnostic.  But  there  is 
plenty  of  early  Christian  asceticism 
that  is  not  Gnostic,  and  there  are 
branches  of  Gnosticism  that  are  liber- 
tinistic,  not  ascetic.  Even  if  the  ascet- 
ic sayings  of  the  Gospel  of  Thomas 
should  turn  out  to  have  been  in- 
fluenced by  Gnostic  groups  (  or  even 
to  have  originated  in  such ) ,  it  seems 
to  me  methodologically  wrong  in  a 
document  so  miscellaneous  as  this  to 
insist  that  what  may  apply  to  one 
group  of  sayings  in  it  must  apply  to 
other  groups  which  quite  likely  have 
a  different  origin. 

There  are  several  indications  that 
one  strand  of  sayings  within  the  Gos- 
pel of  Thomas  derives  from  a 
Semitic-Christian  environment,  either 
Jewish  or  Syriac  (and  "Syriac"  here 
probably  means  Jewish-Christian 
once  removed,  for  who  created  the 
Syriac-speaking  church  if  not  Jewish- 
Christian  missionaries?).  The  very 
first  sentence  of  the  gospel  names  the 
patron  of  this  collection  Didymus- 
Judas-Thomas  and  then  goes  on  with 
a  singular  verb;  this  is  not  three  men, 
not  two,  but  one!  From  John  20:24 
we  know  that  Didymus  and  Thomas 
are  the  same  man:  Aramaic  Thomas 


(Twin)  is  Didymus  (Twin)  in 
Greek.  But  how  can  he  also  be  Judas? 
Because  to  the  speaker  of  Syriac  and 
Aramaic  Thoma  was  no  name  but  a 
biological  description.  So  at  John 
14:22  where  "Judas  not  Iscariot"  is 
named,  the  Sinai-Syriac  version  al- 
ready knew  a  tradition  that  this  Judas 
was  identical  with  "the  twin"  and 
hence  substituted  Thomas  (or  "the 
twin")  for  "Judas  not  Iscariot."  The 
Curetonian  Syriac  effected  the  same 
thing  by  leaving  "Judas"  in  the  text 
but  specified  him  by  writing  Thomas 
(or  "the  twin")  in  place  of  "not 
Iscariot."  In  the  Acts  of  Thomas,  also, 
the  Syriac  text  (probably  the  original 
language  of  the  Acts)  reads:  "India 
fell  unto  Juda  Thoma  shlicha  thoma 
("Judas-Thomas,  the  twin-apostle"). 
But  one  twin  implies  a  co-twin; 
whose  twin  was  this  Judas?  Mark  6:3 
tells  us  that  Jesus  had  a  brother 
named  Judas,  and  the  Acts  of 
Thomas  gives  us  the  surprising  an- 
swer that  this  Judas,  not  Jude  the 
apostle,  was  the  mysterious  Twin: 
the  twin  brother  of  Jesus!  Prepos- 
terously unhistorical  as  this  certainly 
is,  the  Acts  of  Thomas  goes  on  to 
document  it  by  letting  Judas  Thomas 
so  closely  resemble  his  twin  that  he 
is  frequently  mistaken  for  Jesus  him- 
self. At  least  this  triple  name  con- 
nects the  Gospel  of  Thomas  with 
Syriac  tradition. 

Perhaps  the  connection  goes  fur- 
ther. Logion  13  puts  Thomas  into  a 
remarkably  intimate  relationship  with 
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Jesus,  a  role  which  transcends  that  of 
Peter  in  his  confession  at  Caesarea 
Philippi.  It  is  worth  quoting. 

Jesus  said  to  his  disciples,  "Compare 
me  and  tell  me  what  I  resemble."  Said 
to  him  Simon  Peter,  "Thou  resemblest 
a  righteous  angel."  Said  to  him  Mat- 
thew, "Thou  resemblest  a  man,  a  wise 
philosopher."  Said  to  him  Thomas, 
"Teacher,  my  mouth  simply  will  not 
suffer  that  I  should  say  what  (or 
whom)   thou  resemblest." 

This  evidently  is  the  right  answer,  the 
answer  which  neither  Peter  nor  Mat- 
thew had  been  able  to  give;  for  Jesus 
replies,  "I  am  not  thy  teacher  .  .  .  ." 
Here  it  is  hard  to  know  which  is  the 
emphasized  word:  I,  thy,  or  teacher. 
'7  am  not  thy  teacher  (but  God  is; 
i.  e.,  flesh  and  blood  has  not  revealed 
it  to  thee)" — or  "I  am  not  thy  teach- 
er (though  I  am  that  to  the  other 
disciples ) " — or  "I  am  not  thy  teacher 
(but  far  more,  perhaps:  thy  broth- 
er)." Anyway  Jesus  continues,  "I  am 
not  thy  teacher,  since  thou  hast  drunk 
and  art  drunk  with  the  overflowing 
fountain  which  I  myself  .  .  .  ."  There 
follows  a  verb  in  a  perfect  tense,  the 
meaning  of  which  is  unfortunately 
unclear.  Just  as  it  stands  in  the  text 
it  could  mean  "measured,  weighed" 
or,  from  a  different  root,  "demanded, 
extorted";  and  by  emendation  it 
might  mean  "dug."  Since  none  of 
these  makes  much  sense,  the  conjec- 
ture "bestowed"  has  been  advanced. 
I  propose  to  explain  it  without  either 
emendation  or  conjecture  as  a  famil- 
iar Coptic  sound-shift,  viz.,  as  ex- 
hibiting a  shai  substituted  for  a  janja 


(phonetically,  sh  for  ;');  then  we 
have:  "since  thou  hast  drunk  of  and 
art  drunk  with  the  overflowing  foun- 
tain which  I  myself  received."  This 
may  be  purely  symbolical  and  refer 
only  to  their  shared  fountain  of 
supernatural  knowledge.  But  if  one 
may  assume  that  the  original  readers 
knew  the  further  overtones  of 
Didymus-Judas-Thomas  from  Syriac 
tradition,  viz.,  the  twin  brother  of 
Jesus,  it  is  perhaps  not  too  imagina- 
tive to  regard  it  as  meaning  both  the 
shared  breast  of  a  common  mother 
and  a  fountain  of  heavenly  know- 
ledge. 

Clearly  Jewish-Christian  is  the 
high  place  accorded  to  Jesus'  brother 
James.  In  Logion  12  the  disciples  ask 
Jesus  who  shall  be  great  over  them 
when  he  has  departed.  At  the  end  of 
Jesus'  not  entirely  clear  answer  are 
the  words:  "...  James  the  Just,  for 
whose  sake  heaven  and  earth  came  to 
be."  This  is,  of  course,  the  James  we 
know  from  Acts  and  Galatians  as  the 
head  of  the  Jerusalem  church  in  the 
apostolic  period.  But  nowhere  in  the 
New  Testament  does  he  receive  the 
epithet  "the  just."  It  is  his  title  in  the 
Gospel  according  to  the  Hebrews 
(see  Jerome,  De  Viris  III.  2)  and  in 
Eusebius'  quotation  of  Hegesippus 
(Hist.  Eccles.  ii,  23;  iv,  22)  both  of 
whom  reflect  later  tradition  of  the 
Jewish  Christians.  But  the  extrava- 
gant exclamation  that  the  creation 
itself  was  "for  his  sake"  goes  beyond 
any  adulation  of  him  that  we  had 
known  before. 
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In  a  series  of  article  Prof.  Gilles 
Quispel  of  Utrecht  has  shown  that 
many  of  the  variants  from  the  synoptic 
forms  of  sayings  of  Jesus  found  in  the 
Gospel  of  Thomas  are  shared  by  the 
quotations  of  or  allusions  to  synoptic 
sayings  found  in  the  Pseudo-Clemen- 
tines (both  the  Recognitions  and  the 
Homilies),  in  the  various  forms  of 
Tatian's  Diatessaron  that  have  come 
down  to  us,  and  in  the  so-called 
Western  Text.1  The  details  of  his  in- 
vestigations are  too  complex  for  this 
presentation.  But  these  repositories  of 
words  of  Jesus  have  this  in  common: 
they  are  all  witnesses  to  a  non- 
canonical  Jewish-Christian  tradition 
of  what  Jesus  said — or  ought  to  have 
said — according  to  Jewish-Christian 
conceptions  of  his  message. 

Where  is  the  light  in  all  this?  Just 
this:  one  strand  of  the  sayings  in  the 
Gospel  of  Thomas  strongly  indicates 
that  one  avenue  by  which  Christian 
teaching  early  reached  Egypt  was  the 
coming  of  Christian  Jews  to  the  land, 
bringing  with  them  their  deviant 
forms  of  Jesus'  words  and  their  in- 
terpretation of  his  meaning.  This  is 
just  what  we  should  have  suspected 
from  the  large  population  of  Jews  in 
Egypt  (and  particularly  in  Alexan- 
dria), which  must  have  offered  an  ir- 
resistible mission   field   to   Christian 


Jews,  but  which  ecclesiastical  tradi- 
tion has  obscured  by  its  insistence 
that  Mark  evangelized  Egypt. 

A.  similar  conclusion  can  be 
drawn  from  the  still  little  known  and 
much  more  Gnostic  Gospel  of  Philip. 
The  man  who  wrote  it  clearly  had 
more  than  a  passing  knowledge  of  a 
Semitic  language  which  he  calls 
MNTCYROS,  by  which  he  may 
literally  mean  Syriac,  or  he  may  in- 
exactly mean  Aramaic.  He  loves  to 
etymologize.  He  says,  for  instance, 
'"Messiah  has  two  meanings:  "Chris- 
tos"  (i.  e.,  "Anointed")  and  "the 
measured  one."  That  is,  he  knows  an- 
other root  mashach  which  does  exist 
and  means  "measured",  especially  in 
Aramaic;  but  derivatives  exist  also  in 
Hebrew  (mis  he  hah1  and  mashchah,2 
the  consecrated  portion  of  the 
priests).  Again  he  says,  "In  Syriac 
they  call  Jesus  Pharisatha,  he  who  is 
spread  out"  (referring  to  the  cruci- 
fixion). I  am  not  competent  to  say 
whether  this  term  is  ever  applied  to 
Jesus  in  known  Syriac  literature,  but 
the  author  evidently  knew  the  Syriac 
root  paras  or  the  biblical  Hebrew 
paras,  both  of  which  mean  "spread 
out."  The  author  offers  two  widely 
separated  etymologies  for  Nazarene. 
The  first  one  is  Semitic:  "Nazarenos 


1"L'evangile  selon  Thomas  et  les  Clementines,"  Vigiliae  Christianae,  XII,  4  (1958); 
"L'eyangile  selon  Thomas  et  le  Diatessaron,"  ibid.,  XIII,  2  (1959);  and  a  forth- 
coming article  on  The  Gospel  of  Thomas  and  the  Western  Text,  also  in  Vigiliae 
Christianae. 

2Lev.  7:35. 

3Num.  18:8. 
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means  he  who  is  revealed  in  the 
hidden ';  evidently  he  knows  the  root 
natsar  meaning  "hide" — no.  4  in 
Gesenius-Buhl.  The  second  one  is 
mystifying:  "Nazarenos  means  ale- 
theia,  truth."  How  so?  I  think  this 
may  be  development  of  the  first,  re- 
taining the  root  natsar,  "hidden,"  and 
understanding  aletheia  by  the  wide- 
spread but  probably  erroneous  notion 
that  truth  is  a-letheia,  i.  e.,  made  up 
of  alpha  privative  and  the  root  of 
ianthano  (=leth-) :  the  un-hidden. 
(For  our  logic  the  Gospel  of  Philip 
has  then  omitted  a  negative;  but  its 
logic  is  very  often  not  ours.) 

The  author  also  reveals  his  Jewish 
background  in  the  following  interest- 
ing passage:  "A  gentile  does  not  die. 
For  he  has  never  lived  so  that  he 
could  die.  Whoever  has  come  to  be- 
lieve in  the  Truth  has  found  Life. 
And  such  a  one  is  in  danger  of  dying, 
for  he  is  alive."  It  would  be  interest- 
ing to  pursue  the  Johannine  associa- 
tions of  this  idea,  but  what  first  ar- 
rests our  attention  is  the  word  "gentile" 
(the  Coptic  text  retains  the  Greek 
word  ethnikos).  He  does  not  mean  a 
non-Jew,  for  he  time  and  again  uses 
the  word  'Christian'  to  denote  those 
who  are  like  himself;  he  is  an  ex- Jew 
( or  poses  as  such ) .  No,  his  "gentile" 
means  the  non-Christian,  or  rather, 
probably,  the  non-Gnostic-Christian. 


But  as  a  term  for  the  religious  out- 
sider no  one,  so  far  as  I  know,  uses 
the  word  "gentile"  except  the  Jew 
(and,  in  our  day,  the  Mormon).  Our 
author  has  taken  over  into  his  new 
faith  a  Jewish  technical  term  that 
would  have  shocked  the  Pauline 
churches. 

In  one  passage  he  seems  to  pass  on 
definitely  Ebionite  notions,  for  the 
Ebionites  are  well  known  to  have  re- 
jected the  Virgin  Birth.  He  says: 
"Some  have  said,  'Mary  conceived  of 
the  Holy  Spirit.'  They  are  mistaken. 
What  shall  we  say?  No  one  knows 
when  a  woman  ever  conceived  from 
a  woman  [ruach  is  feminine!]  Mary 
is  the  maid  whom  no  Dynamis1  de- 
filed, which  (a  defiling  Dynamis)  is 
a  great  scandal  to  the  Hebrews  that 
the  apostles  and  apostles'  disciples 
were  ....  And  the  Lord  [would]  not 
have  said,  'My  [Father  who  art]  in 
Heaven'  if  [he]  had  not  had  [an- 
other] father,  but  would  simply  have 
said,  ['My  father']."  This  female  Spirit, 
this  flat  denial  of  the  Virgin  Birth, 
and  the  rabbinic  technique  of  the 
final  sentence  unmistakably  define  the 
background  of  this  passage.  It  is  Jew- 
ish. ( Other  passages,  one  must  admit, 
come  from  a  tradition  which  accepted 
the  Virgin  Birth. ) 

These  remarks  about  the  Gospel  of 
Philip  are  intentionally  selective  and 


1Possibly  polemic  against  Lk.  1:35:  "and  a  dynamis  (understood  as  in  Paul's  "angels, 
principalities,  powers")  of  the  Most  High  shall  overshadow  thee"  (understood  as  a 
euphemism  for  a  hieros  gamos,  a  divine  marriage)  . 
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are  not  intended  to  be  understood  as 
applying  to  the  whole  writing,  but 
these  selected  details  underline  what 
was  said  about  the  Gospel  of  Thomas. 

We  now  turn  to  a  different  kind 
of  light.  Gnosticism — that  syncretis- 
tic-dualistic  religion  of  darkness  and 
light — wherever  it  may  have  origi- 
nated, found  in  Egypt  its  classical 
breeding-ground  and  for  centuries  its 
most  numerous  adherents.  It  pos- 
sessed a  vast  literature  of  its  own,  but 
the  finally  victorious  orthodox  Church 
so  abhorred  Gnosticism's  errors,  and 
so  feared  its  fascination  for  the  in- 
nocent sheep  of  the  Church,  that  it 
stamped  out  its  literature  as  com- 
pletely as  successful  Pharisaism  wiped 
out  Sadducean  literature.  The  conse- 
quence is  that  until  recently  Gnosti- 
cism for  us  has  been  wrapped  in  a 
Church-imposed  darkness — the  dark- 
ness of  a  diplomatically  intentional 
literary  blackout.  We  have  known 
Christian  Gnosticism  only  from 
fragmentary  quotations  of  always 
questionable  authenticity,  from  heav- 
ily slanted  patristic  descriptions, 
and  from  a  few  late  original  works 
like  Pistis  Sophia  from  an  already 
decadent  stage  of  the  movement.  It 
has  long  been  recognized  that  the 
Church  was  at  least  negatively  pro- 
foundly influenced  by  Gnosticism: 
The  elevation  of  the  bishop's  author- 
ity, the  definition  of  the  Canon,  and 
the  erection  of  formal  creedal  state- 
ments seem  all  to  have  been  either 


caused  or  at  least  hastened  by  Gnosti- 
cism. For  this  reason  alone  we  ought 
to  rejoice  at  any  new  light  upon  a 
once  so  formidable  rival  of  the 
Church.  Beyond  this,  it  seems  to  me 
clear  that  Bultmann  and  the  religions- 
geschichtliche  Schule  are  right  that 
Gnosis,  a  pervasive  forerunner  of 
Christian,  Manichean,  and  Mandean 
Gnosticism,  was  already  seized  upon 
by  Paul  and  John  as  a  vehicle  to  the 
Gentile  world  for  the  message  of 
Christ  the  Redeemer.  All  the  more 
reason,  then,  to  greet  this  advent  of 
new  light  upon  a  later  stage  of  an- 
other form  of  this  same  religious 
atmosphere. 

The  Gospel  of  Truth  throws  unex- 
pected historical  light  upon  the  most 
important  man  in  Christian  Gnosti- 
cism, its  most  original  and  important 
teacher — Valentinus.  Since  he  was 
born  in  Egypt  and  became  a  teacher 
(probably  already  Christian)  there 
before  he  went  to  Rome,  it  is  most 
appropriate  that  light  about  him 
should  now  break  forth  from  an  Egyp- 
tian jar.  With  van  Unnik,  Cerfaux,  and 
(more  hesitantly)  Quispel,  I  am  con- 
vinced that  this  writing  is  from  the 
hand  of  Valentinus  himself,  written 
in  Greek  about  150  A.D.  at  Rome, 
the  very  work  which  Ireneus  calls 
"Gospel  of  Truth"  and  which  Pseudo- 
Tertullian  says  was  "his."  Schenke  re- 
fuses to  call  it  "Gospel  of  Truth"  and 
insists  upon  calling  it  "the  so-called 
Gospel  of  Truth,"  rightly  recognizing 
that  as  we  have  it,  it  bears  neither 
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title  nor  colophon,  nowhere  claims  to 
be  a  gospel,  and  certainly  does  not 
belong  to  the  category  gospel  as  set 
by  the  Synoptics  and  John.  That  is 
true.  But  just  as  the  nameless 
books  of  the  Pentateuch  are  called 
B'reshith,  W'elleh  sh'moth,  etc.,  after 
their  first  words  (the  Gospel  of 
Mark,  also,  by  the  way)  so  this  book 
was  popularly  known  by  its  incipif. 
"The  Gospel  of  Truth  is  a  joy  for 
them  who  have  received  the  boon, 
through  the  Father  of  Truth,  of 
knowing  it .  ..."  A  more  appropriate 
description  derived  from  the  content 
would  have  been:  A  Meditation  on 
the  Gospel. 

Now  we  know  from  Tertullian 
that  though  Valentinus  finally  became 
a  thorough -going  heretic,  he  was  for 
years  an  accepted  member  of  the 
Christian  Church  at  Rome  and  that 
he  even  had  a  not  entirely  preposter- 
ous expectation  of  being  made  a 
bishop.  He  cannot  have  been  an  easy 
member  for  the  Church  to  tolerate  in 
its  midst,  because  Tertullian  tells  us 
he  was  "once  and  again  ejected"  from 
it.  This  clearly  implies  that  before  he 
was  again  ejected  he  must  have  suc- 
cessfully sustained  an  inquiry  con- 
cerning the  grounds  for  his  first 
ejection.  Did  he  write  this  Medita- 
tion before  his  final  ejection  from  the 
Church?  There  are  several  things  that 


suggest  that  he  did.  Ireneus  describes 
many  variants  of  a  grandiose  system 
which  he  tells  us  he  has  learned  from 
pupils  of  a  pupil  of  Valentinus.  In 
it  the  unknowable,  ultimate  God,  the 
Propator,  has  surrounded  himself  by 
emanation  with  a  Pleroma  of  thirty 
named  Eons,  among  which  occur 
"Father",  "Christ",  "Jesus",  and 
"Sophia."  The  latter  three,  at  least, 
have  earthly  doublets.  Sophia,  the 
youngest  of  them  all,  is  for  men  the 
most  important  because  her  folly  led 
to  the  disastrous  creation  of  this  sorry 
world  and  of  miserable  man  who  is 
trapped  within  it  not  even  knowing 
his  plight,  until  such  time  as  he  is 
redeemed  from  it  to  the  light-world 
above.  If  Valentinus  is  the  inventor 
of  this  system,  as  he  is  too  credulous- 
ly (I  think)  assured  to  be  from  the 
reported  teachings  of  his  pedagogical 
grandchildren,  then  in  the  Gospel  of 
Truth  Valentinus  either  carefully 
conceals  it  or  has  not  yet  invented  it. 
There  is  no  distinction  between  a 
Father  and  a  Propator;  the  Father  is 
God,  and  this  Father  created  the  All 
(said  several  times)  and  is  Father  of 
all  or  of  the  All.  There  is  no  room 
for  a  Demiurge.  The  Eons  are  men- 
tioned (as  they  also  seem  to  be  in  the 
New  Testament1)  but  if  any  eon  has 
a  name,  this  is  never  made  clear.  The 
writing  contains  no  verb  for  "eman- 


pCol,  1:26,  Eph.  3:9,  perhaps  Eph.  2:2,  and  cf.  Ign.  Eph.  19:2.  Here  I  side  solidly 
with  Bauer  against  Sasse  in  Kittel's  Worterbuch :  "Die  im  hellenistischen  Synkretismus 
so  wichtige  Vorstellung  vor  einem  personhaftem  Aion  oder  personlich  gedachten 
Aiones  ist  dem  NT  fremd." 
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ate"  and  no  clear  noun  for  "emana- 
tion", though  the  pioneer  editors  of 
Evangelium  Veritatis  conjecture  that 
the  hitherto  unknown  Coptic  noun 
tie  (with  the  article  ntie)  may  have 
this  meaning  ( the  same  noun  appears 
to  occur  a  few  times  in  the  Apocry- 
phon  of  John,  where  Till  considers 
it  to  be  a  contraction  of  NOYTE, 
"God").  Be  that  as  it  may,  the  Father 
is  said  to  have  "begotten";  but  as  in 
the  Canon  the  only  object  of  his  be- 
getting is  the  Son  who  bears,  and  is, 
His  Name — i.e.,  His  essence,  His 
self — ;  through  the  Son,  then,  (again 
as  in  the  Canon)  He  is  also  the 
Father  of  those  who  have  come  to 
knowledge  of  Him  and  believe  in 
Him. 

The  most  striking  difference  be- 
tween the  Gospel  of  Truth  and  the 
systems  described  by  Ireneus  as  de- 
rivatives from  Valentinus'  thought  is 
the  absence  of  the  fateful  and  foolish 
Eon  Sophia  from  the  Gospel  of 
Truth.  In  the  systems  described  by 
Ireneus  she  is  the  precipitator  of 
matter,  the  cause  of  the  very  creation 
of  the  world,  and  hence  the  origin  of 
the  need  for  redemption  and  the 
cause  of  the  whole  drama  of  salva- 
tion. In  the  Gospel  of  Truth  she  is 
either  totally  absent  or  is  present  only 
under  the  much-concealing  cloak  of 
the  term  Plane,  Error.  Now  even  in 
Scripture  Error  may  be  personified 
(II  Pet.  3:17,  "by";  I  Jn.  4:6,  "the 
spirit  of  error" ) ;  is  Error  in  the  Gos- 
pel of  Truth  nothing  more  than  per- 


sonification of  a  human  tendency? 
Perhaps  not.  Or  is  Error  here  quasi- 
personal,  a  hypostasis,  like  Word  of 
God  or  Wisdom  (of  God)  in  the 
Canon?  Or  are  the  predicates  of 
Error  so  personal  that  we  cannot  re- 
fuse to  recognize  a  downright  mythi- 
cal person  and  a  Plane '-Myth?  No 
unequivocal  answer  is  possible  here, 
but  I  tend  toward  the  mythical  an- 
swer. However,  if  it  is  mythical,  it 
is  not  the  myth  Ireneus  attributes  to 
the  grandchildren  of  Valentinus. 
Plane,  unlike  Sophia,  is  not  an  emana- 
tion within,  or  from  within,  the 
divine  Pleroma.  Rather,  Plane  arose 
out  of  foggy  ignorance  of  the  Father 
(17:10-15).  Whose  ignorance?  If 
the  ignorance  of  Sophia  is  meant,  or 
the  ignorance  of  all  the  lesser,  more 
distant  Eons,  then  a  strangely  large 
amount  of  myth  is  left  to  the  reader 
to  supply.  Is  it  not  more  natural  to 
understand:  the  ignorance  of  men — 
men  before  they  are  enlightened? 
Plane  is  synonymous  with  Forgetting 
(whom?  The  Father  and  one's  origin 
from  Him)  and  also  with  the  great 
Lack  (lack  of  knowledge  of  the 
Father).  This  triple  entity — the  err- 
ing-forgetting-Lack  which  arose  not 
at  the  instigation  of  the  Father, 
though  it  did  arise  because  of  Him 
(18:3) — set  to  work  upon  a  plasma, 
a  "figment",  to  be  the  substitute  for 
the  Truth.  But  this  counterfeit  fig- 
ment was  a  mere  nothing,  whereas 
"the  abiding  Truth  is  unchangeable, 
unperturbed,  unembellishable."  I  take 
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this  figment  to  be  the  phantasmal 
world  which  man,  astray  in  the  fog 
of  not-knowing-the-Father,  casts  up 
about  himself  as  if  it  were  reality; 
and  I  understand  Plane  to  be  Valen- 
tinus'  objectification  of  man's  own 
self-deception  in  his  illusion-world, 
where,  by  and  large,  he  refuses  to  be 
the  creature  of  God  the  Creator. 

In  the  preceding  paragraph  I  have 
been  arguing  with  Hans  Jonas,  one 
of  the  outstanding  interpreters  of 
Gnosticism.  He  also  regards  the  Gos- 
pel of  Truth  as  extremely  important 
but  thinks  that  it  presupposes  the 
whole  developed  "Valentinian  sys- 
tem," upon  which  it  is  an  abstract, 
almost  philosophical  commentary  of 
the  symbolic  values  of  its  mythology. 
For  him  its  supreme  value  is  that  it 
presents  an  inner- Valentinian,  more 
or  less  clear  statement  of  what  that 
mythology  meant  to  a  Valentinian.  I 
am  not  convinced,  because  the  Gospel 
of  Truth  not  merely  leaves  out  essen- 
tial features  of  the  "system"  but  also 
leaves  no  room  for  them.  I  think  we 
must  leave  open  the  possibility  that 
it  represents,  instead,  the  early,  still- 
Christian  Valentinus  operating  with 
daring  poetic  terms  rather  than  with 
the  mythical  figures  which  either  he 
himself  or  his  pupils  after  him  had 
not  yet  invented.  It  is  meditative  and 
homiletical  rather  than  philosophical. 

One  further  value  of  the  Gospel  of 


Truth  is  the  light  it  throws  upon  the 
early  history  of  the  New  Testament 
Canon.  Future  histories  of  the  Canon 
will  have  to  take  this  writing  into  ac- 
count. For  here,  as  van  Unnik  of 
Utrecht  has  shown,1  within  ten  years 
of  Marcion's  eleven-book  canon  are 
found  allusions  to  the  Synoptics, 
John,  most  of  Paul's  letters  (but  with 
no  sign  of  the  Pastorals),  Hebrews, 
and  Revelation.  Nothing  so  revealing 
as  to  the  early  extent  of  the  New 
Testament  Canon  is  known  until  the 
Muratorian  Canon  of  about  fifty  years 
later.  Apparently  Tertullian  was  right 
in  saying  that  unlike  Marcion  Valen- 
tinus used — or  misused — the  whole 
New  Testament  Canon.2 

WHAT,  finally,  can  be  said  about 
the  one  other  published  work  from 
the  Chenoboskion  Library — the  Apo- 
cryphon  of  John}  Most  of  all  this: 
that  its  light  is  the  dimmest  of  the 
glimmerings  cast  by  any  of  the  four 
books  we  are  able  to  consider.  Actual- 
ly the  publication  five  years  ago  by 
Walter  C.  Till  rested  primarily  not 
upon  a  Chenoboskion  MS  but  upon  the 
MS  that  has  lain  around  Berlin  for  six- 
ty years,  was  almost  published  twice, 
but  was  prevented  by  war  and  natural 
disaster  until  it  had  become  known 
that  the  Egyptian  jar  contained  not 
merely  one  but  three  texts  parallel 
to  it.   One  of  them    (first  work   in 


1"The  Gospel  of  Truth  and  the  New  Testament"  in  Cross,  The  Jung  Codex,  pp.  79rf. 
2De  Praescriptione,  38,  7ff. 
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Puech's  Vol.  I)  is  another  copy  of 
the  same  work.  The  two  others  are 
expanded,  re-worked  forms  (in 
Puech's  Vol.  Ill  and  VIII)  which  van 
Unnik  calls  a  revised  edition  of  the 
first.  Photographs  of  the  Cairo  MS 
(Vol.  I)  were  made  available  to  Till, 
who  lists  the  more  important  of  its 
variants  in  the  footnotes  of  his  text 
edition.  From  his  footnotes  it  is  clear 
that  while  the  Berlin  and  the  Cairo 
manuscripts  contain  the  same  origin- 
ally Greek  work,  they  are  not  simply 
copies  of  the  same  translation,  but 
rather  copies  either  of  two  different 
translations  or  of  an  original  transla- 
tion which  had  been  "diligently  com- 
pared and  revised"  from  the  Greek  for 
the  later  copy,  whichever  one  that  may 
be.  Till's  publication  does  not  render 
superfluous  the  publication  of  the 
Cairo  copy.  Little  is  known  about  the 
two  expanded  forms,  but  it  can  be 
hoped  that  when  they  are  published 
some  new  insights  into  the  thought- 
processes  of  the  Gnostics  may  be 
gained  from  studying  the  tendency  of 
the  changes  which  a  Gnostic  editor 
thought  necessary  to  make  for  a  new 
generation  of  readers. 

In  content  the  work  falls  roughly 
into  two  halves:  a  cosmogonic  revela- 
tion spoken  by  the  risen  Christ  and 
a  soteriological  dialogue  in  which 
Christ  answers  at  varying  length  nine 
questions  asked  by  John  (son  of 
Zebedee,  19:9).  The  situation — 
Christ  giving  secret  revelations  after 
his  resurrection — is  the  same  as  that 


in  Pistis  Sophia  and  other  Gnostic 
works.  Closer  study  of  it  will,  I  be- 
lieve, help  to  interpret  some  of  the 
old  puzzles  presented  by  Pistis 
Sophia.  For  instance,  Pistis  Sophia 
often  mentions  a  mythical  figure 
called  Authades  ("the  self-willed 
one")  without  identifying  him.  The 
Apocryphon  of  John  uses  the  same 
term  but  identifies  him  with  Jalda- 
baoth-Saklas,  the  Protarchon  who  is 
the  Demiurge.  Some  of  its  details  of 
the  Sophia-myth  also  seem  to  fit  into 
the  incomplete  myth  found  in  Pistis 
Sophia.  Close  resemblances  also  exist 
between  the  Apocryphon  of  John  and 
the  mythical  systems  described  by 
Ireneus,  who  evidently  understated 
rather  than  exaggerated  the  complica- 
tion of  mythical  speculation  in  the 
later  followers  of  Valentinus. 

But  perhaps  the  most  interesting 
thing  about  the  Apocryphon  of  John 
is  the  double  use  it  makes  of  the  Old 
Testament  and  particularly  of  the 
first  seven  chapters  of  Genesis.  On 
the  one  hand  it  simply  assumes  with- 
out explicit  statement  or  argument 
the  authority  of  the  Old  Testament 
as  a  source  of  information  about 
creation.  Only  Jews  or  Christians 
could  make  this  tacit  assumption. 
But  just  as  clearly  the  author  also 
has  another  authority  —  evidently 
Gnostic  inspiration  or  Gnostic  tradi- 
tion —  which  countermands  the 
authority  of  the  Old  Testament;  for 
he  several  times  says  (45:8;  58:15; 
59:17),  "Not  as  Moses  says  .  .  .  ," 
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and  proceeds  to  quote  the  Pentateuch. 
From  this  writing  and  some  forty 
others  yet  to  be  published  we  should 
learn  eventually  a  good  deal  about 
Gnostic  exegesis  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment and  the  relation  of  the  Gnostic 
movement  to  heretical  Judaism, 
which  Robert  Grant  has  so  challeng- 
ingly  pointed  up  in  Gnosticism  and 
Early  Christianity.  Such  investigation, 
we  may  confidently  expect  will  even- 
tually enable  us  to  see  several  steps 
farther  back  into  the  origin  of  the 
strange  world  of  Gnosticism. 

JL  O  SUM  UP:  we  now  have,  or  shall 
have  when  it  is  all  published,  a  whole 
library  in  which  Christian  Gnostics 
speak  directly  to  us  unhampered  by 
Church  censorship  or  comment.  It  al- 
ready reveals  that  Christianity  did 
not  reach  Egypt  primarily  from 
Rome — for  that  is  the  probable  ten- 
dency of  the  tradition  that  Mark 
evangelized  Egypt — but  that  it  came, 
at  least  in  part  and  earlier,  direct 
from  neighboring  Palestine  carried 
by  Jewish  Christians.  It  gives  us  the 


means  of  recovering  some  hitherto 
unknown  Palestinian  traditions  of  the 
words  of  Jesus  and  enables  us  to  see 
the  Oxyrhyncus  sayings  in  their  cor- 
rect restoration  and  their  proper  con- 
text. It  gives  us  back  an  important 
gospel  used  by  the  Manicheans 
(Thomas).  It  allows  Valentinus,  the 
most  important  Christian  Gnostic,  to 
speak  directly  to  us.  It  opens  up  new 
vistas  upon  the  history  of  Gnosticism 
and  of  interrelations  among  its  sects. 
It  adds  greatly  to  the  resources  of 
Coptic  lexicography  and  particularly 
to  the  peculiarities  of  one  of  its  less 
known  dialects.  It  has  given  a  greater 
stimulus  to  the  study  of  Coptic  by 
theologians  than  has  ever  before 
arisen. 

The  dimness  of  the  light  from 
early  Christian  Egypt  is  still  here,  but 
the  documents  already  found  offer 
fascinating  study  for  generations  to 
come — and  the  sheltering  sands  of 
Egypt  are  still  there,  probably  con- 
taining many  more  documents  than 
have  yet  come  to  light. 


To  read  the  Bible  one  need  not  be  learned,  so  long  as  one  is  humble 
enough  and  earnest  enough  to  make  use  of  the  helps  the  learned  have 
so  abundantly  provided,  often  out  of  a  profound  love  of  the  Scriptures 
they  have  studied  with  unremitting  care. 

— MacGregor,  The  Bible  in  the  Making 


Uses  and  Misuses  of  the  Bible 


by  Krister  Stendahl* 


(Jur  topic  "Uses  and  Misuses  of 
the  Bible"  is  one  of  utmost  impor- 
tance, and  especially  that  also  the 
misuses  be  considered.  The  amount 
of  evil  which  the  Bible  has  on  its 
conscience  is  considerable,  in  its  hav- 
ing been  lending  its  authority  to  the 
survival  and  the  reinforcement  of  re- 
actionary and  otherwise  distasteful 
movements.  We  don't  often  think 
about  that.  The  furthest  it  is  fashion- 
able to  go  in  the  church  is  to  say  that 
the  church  is  sometimes  a  little  slow 
in  catching  up  with  the  implications 
of  its  own  message;  but  the  brute  fact 
is  that  here — as  with  so  many  other 
gifts  of  God — the  wrong  handling 
thereof  is  detrimental. 

We  are  all  for  the  Bible  and  hence 
not  inclined  to  criticize  when  people 
seem  to  get  much  out  of  it,  or  seem 
to  honor  it  properly,  or  when  people 
pay  the  highest  tributes  to  the  Holy 
Book  and  its  holiness  in  ever  more 
glowing  terms.  When  the  Gideon 
Society  is  spreading  its  Bible  all  over 
hotel  rooms  and  airplanes  and  trains, 
it  should  give  us  some  pause,  though, 
that  the  availability  of  the  Bible  in 
mass  editions  is  a  most  recent  pheno- 
menon in  the  historv  of  the  Christian 


Church.  It  was  not  until  the  beginning 
of  the  19th  century  that  this  sort  of 
availability  became  a  democratic  and 
pan-social  phenomenon.  Hence  this 
availability  of  the  Holy  Book  should 
raise  some  serious  and  methodologi- 
cal questions  to  church  leaders  and 
theologians  alike  —  questions  which 
have  seldom  been  raised  within  our 
well-founded  joy  about  the  fact  that 
so-and-so  many  millions  of  Bibles  are 
spread  and  that  this  book  now  is  trans- 
lated into  over  a  thousand  languages. 
The  Bible  can  in  many  respects  be 
paralleled  to  radioactive  material, 
an  image  which  indicates  both  its 
healing  powers  and  its  dangers;  and 
if  we  believe  in  the  healing  powers 
of  this  potent  book,  we  should  also 
be  aware  of  the  dangers  of  fall-out. 

Earlier  periods  of  the  church  were 
less  pragmatic  and  less  romantic  in 
their  attitude  to  the  uses  and  misuses 
or  abuses  of  the  Bible.  We  are  some- 
times shocked  in  the  study  of  church 
history  and  history  of  dogma  how 
Christians  could  cut  with  the  most 
ferocious  knives  into  the  beautiful 
feelings  and  convictions  and  deep 
religious  insights  of  their  fellow  or 
half -fellow  Christians.  This  is  one  of 
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the  shocking  phenomena  of  the  Chris- 
tological  and  other  theological  de- 
bates: why  so  little  reverence  for 
what  was  holy  to  other  people?  I  am 
not  pleading  for  a  return  to  the  era 
of  hunting  heretics  and  heresies;  but 
I  think  that  a  theological  student 
should  be  aware  of  the  fact  that  the 
dogmatic  harshness  was  not  so  much 
a  lack  of  spiritual  sensitivity  as  it  was 
a  sign  of  their  deep  awareness  that 
much  was  at  stake.  They  knew  that 
holiness  can  be  abused,  and  that  the 
dangers  become  greater,  the  greater 
the  power  embedded  in  Scripture. 

In  the  history  of  dogma  we  know 
that  the  overstatement  of  the  theo- 
logical case  proved  to  be,  in  the  light 
of  the  main  tradition  of  the  church, 
just  as  dangerous  and  as  bad  as  the 
understatement.  We  should  never  for- 
get that  the  chief  heresies  in  the  early 
history  of  Christology  were  those 
which  overstated  the  divinity  of 
Christ  rather  than  those  which  under- 
stated it.  This  has  always  been  a  diffi- 
culty which  has  plagued  the  church: 
the  fact  that  the  danger  of  pious  over- 
statements are  just  as  dangerous  as 
the  understatements.  In  the  matter  of 
the  Bible,  I  would  exemplify  the 
overstatement  and  the  understatement 
by  saying  that  the  Bible  is  neither 
idol  nor  symbol  although  it  seems  to 
serve  as  both  in  present  day  Chris- 
tianity. 

The  understatement  of  the 
CASE  (which  is  not  so  much  an  ac- 


tual statement  as  an  attitude)  is  that 
the  Bible  serves  as  the  symbol,  espe- 
cially the  symbol  of  Protestantism. 
I'm  happy  to  see  that  the  most  grue- 
some misuse  of  the  Bible,  or  abuse  of 
the  Bible,  is  not  in  action  in  this 
school,  and  that  is  to  place  the  open 
Bible  on  the  altar  or  on  the  table.  You 
couldn't  really  have  a  worse  symbol 
— a  totally  meaningless  symbol  be- 
cause it  is  a  Bible  out  of  which  or  in 
which  is  never  ever  read,  which  is 
opened  up  somewhere  in  the  119th 
Psalm  which  gets  ever  more  yellow 
and  yellow,  and  dustier  and  dustier. 
But  somehow  one  has  the  feeling  that 
one  has  to  have  a  symbol,  since  the 
Roman  Catholics  have  plenty;  so  we 
have  to  have  something;  so  you  place 
the  Bible  there.  Now,  it  seems  to  me 
that  this  is  symbolic  of  much  Protes- 
tant attitude  towards  the  Bible,  a 
great  reverence  which  has  to  be  brok- 
en through  if  you  are  to  arrive  at  an 
intelligent  and  spiritual  understand- 
ing of  the  matter:  a  great  reverence 
towards  the  Bible  while  never  read- 
ing it,  and  when  reading  it  or  hear- 
ing it  preached  upon,  not  really  look- 
ing for  any  new  insight,  but  using 
the  Bible  and  using  the  sermon  as 
getting  a  golden  frame  of  rhetoric 
around  one's  own  petty  thoughts.  The 
Bible  is  not  read  much;  and  if  read 
we  do  not  look  for  the  new,  the  ele- 
ments which  do  not  fit  our  image  of 
God  and  Christ;  and  yet  those  are  the 
ones  which  hold  promise  to  broaden 
and  deepen  our  faith. 
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This  is  the  understatement  which 
can  embellish  itself  with  all  kinds  of 
glorious  statements  about  how  great 
this  book  is.  If  you  test  yourself,  or 
if  you  test  a  so-called  layman  (and 
we  are  not  so  very  different),  how 
much  of  these  thousands  of  pages  is 
really  operative  in  your  faith,  you 
will  be  shocked,  and  you  will  certain- 
ly feel  as  the  prodigal  son,  who  knew 
that  his  father's  house  was  rich  but 
who  lived  from  crumbs. 

The  other  case  is  the  one  where 
the  Bible  becomes  the  idol,  and  some- 
how the  idea  of  the  Bible  on  the  altar 
could  also  express  this  idolatry.  Such 
idolatry  is  found  not  only  in  funda- 
mentalism, which  is  a  very  rationalis- 
tic form  of  idolatry  in  this  respect, 
but  also  in  many  quarters  where  the 
homage  given  to  the  Bible  has  lost 
sight  of  the  fact  that  the  Bible  is  a 
book.  How  often  do  preachers  say, 
"The  Bible  says,"  or  "The  Word  of 
God  says,"  when  they  actually  should 
say,  if  that  is  what  they  believe,  that 
"God  says  in  his  Word." 

In  the  history  of  religions,  especi- 
ally the  history  of  Judaism  in  the  in- 
tertestamental  period,  you  are  very 
familiar  with  the  hypostases  or  the 
process  of  hypostatizing.  When  God 
becomes  removed,  intermediaries 
have  a  tendency  to  creep  in  and  fill 
the  gap — angels,  and  the  Shekinah, 
and  the  memrd,  all  glorious — yet  we 
usually  interpret  this  as  a  lowering  of 
the  religious  intensity  of  the  actual 


transcendence  of  God  himself. 

Now  this  is  what  has  happened  in 
large  quarters  of  Protestantism;  the 
Bible  has  become  a  hypostasis.  Many 
people,  both  outside  and  inside  the 
church,  have  the  feeling  that  what  the 
church  is  really  trying  to  make  them 
do  is  "to  believe  in  the  Bible";  and 
once  they  have  come  to  believe  in  the 
Bible,  then  they  have  passed  through 
the  gate  and  can  roll  out  on  the 
heavenly  turnpike  through  the  coun- 
try of  revelation. 

Actually  the  function  of  the  Bible 
in  this  respect  in  Protestantism  is  very 
similar  to  the  function  of  Virgin 
Mary  in  the  Roman  Catholic  Church. 
We  often  say  that  Virgin  Mary  "crept 
in  between".  This  is  one  of  the  things 
we  try  to  plague  our  Catholic  friends 
with,  telling  them:  after  all,  why 
don't  you  go  to  Christ  directly,  or  to 
God  directly?  Why  have  this  inter- 
mediary? But  if  I  were  to  say  that  the 
Bible  has  similarly  crept  in  between, 
then  you  say,  "Oh  no;  the  Bible  is  not 
such  an  intermediary.  On  the  contra- 
ry, it  is  a  means  of  grace,  it  is  the 
very  channel  by  which  the  Word  of 
God  comes  to  us — by  which  God 
comes  to  us  in  his  redeeming  and  his 
judging  action."  If  you  have  heard 
the  Roman  Catholic  argument  about 
Virgin  Mary,  you  have  heard  exactly 
the  same  words:  she  is  the  channel 
of  grace.  She  is  not  at  all  "in  be- 
tween"; on  the  contrary.  Actually 
when  you  press  this  analogy,  it  is 
stunning  how  far  you  can  press  it; 
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but  ultimately  I  recognize  that  there 
are  certain  differences,  especially  that 
the  function  of  Virgin  Mary  within 
the  Bible  doesn't  seem  exactly  to 
coincide  with  her  place  and  function 
in  Roman  Catholic  piety.  Yet,  as  to 
the  phenomenon  and  the  function  of 
the  hypostasis,  the  analogy  is  obvious. 

X  HESE  are  the  major  misuses.  There 
are  minor  misuses  or  abuses  which 
are  also  difficult  to  deal  with  because 
as  with  almost  all  misuses  of  the  Bible 
they  are  due  to  the  best  of  intentions. 
In  the  18th  century,  in  my  home  land, 
they  preached  some  interesting  ser- 
mons; and  they  were  very  much  in 
the  tradition  of  Enlightenment.  There 
was  the  glorious  sermon  on  the  story 
of  Jesus'  raising  up  a  widow's  son 
who  was  brought  out  of  the  city 
when  Jesus  met  the  funeral  proces- 
sion. And  the  topic  of  this  sermon 
was  "On  the  Advantages  of  Placing 
the  Cemeteries  Outside  the  City." 
And  it  was  also  the  time  when  the 
superior  American  potato  had 
reached  Europe,  and  there  were  quite 
a  few  sermons  by  socially  responsible 
and  conscious  clergy  over  the  text  that 
"Man  does  not  live  by  bread  alone" 
— sermons  by  which  the  potato  case 
was  pushed  in  conservative  farming 
areas. 

Now,  you  laugh.  What  actually 
happened  in  these  sermons  was  a  con- 
cern for  immediate  relevance,  and 
certainly  that  concern  was  fully 
achieved.  But  it  strikes  me  as  if  most 


of  our  preaching  and  our  thinking 
about  the  Bible  is  in  structure  and 
type  and  method  exactly  as  sacrile- 
gious as  these  hygienic  and  agricul- 
tural concerns  in  18th  century  Swe- 
den. We  do  it  in  a  somewhat  more 
spiritual  vein;  but  we  do  exactly  the 
same  thing  in  the  name  of  relevance, 
speaking  to  the  actual  situation.  I 
read  once  a  sermon  by  one  of  the 
famous  preachers  in  Boston  which 
dealt  with  the  baptism  of  Jesus  in 
Jordan.  He  noted  that  Jordan's  water 
is  rather  dirty  and  this  gave  him  his 
"point":  Imagine,  that  Jesus  had  to 
go  down  into  that  dirty  water  in 
order  to  receive  the  Holy  Spirit. 
Hence,  if  people  are  afraid  of  getting 
dirty,  going  into  social  issues  and 
politics,  they  will  never  be  endowed 
with  God's  inspiration  in  their  Chris- 
tian life. — Now  this  is  exactly  as 
ridiculous  as  the  potato  sermons  we 
spoke  about,  but  we  experience  it  to 
be  very  much  to  the  point.  It  is  a 
message  badly  needed.  It  has  all  kinds 
of  things  to  be  said  for  it.  As  usual, 
I  guess,  the  preacher  has  proven  the 
right  point — but  with  the  wrong 
text.  There  is  no  connection  whatso- 
ever between  the  story  of  the  baptism 
of  Jesus  and  this  application.  But  it 
sounds  relevant,  and  hence  it  passes. 

But  what  happens,  if  this  preaching 
is  going  on,  is  that  we  are  really  tell- 
ing our  congregation  that  we  do  not 
believe  at  all  in  the  relevance  of  the 
Bible.  Our  concern  for  rash  and  di- 
rect relevance  of  this  sort — a  tagged- 
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on  relevancy,  a  method  where  we 
hang  apples  of  homiletical  cleverness 
on  the  Christmas  tree — becomes  actu- 
ally sacrilegious.  This  is  one  of  the 
most  dangerous  misuses  of  the  Bible; 
and  some  traditions  have  been  honest 
enough  to  leave  the  text  out  totally 
and  just  bring  their  message  (which 
is  a  more  honest  approach  but  has 
certain  things  to  be  said  against  it, 
because  there  are  many  opportunities 
for  general  speaking;  and  preaching 
should  have  sort  of  a  special  slant — 
to  make  an  understatement) . 

This  gross  and  sacrilegious  abuse  of 
the  Bible  is  a  kind  of  lower-degree 
allegory;  it  is  an  allegory  in  reverse. 
While  Origen  and  the  great  allego- 
rists  thought  that  the  allegorical  inter- 
pretation was  at  the  very  top  of  the 
spiritual  ladder,  we  have  now  arrived 
at  the  point  where  we  use  allegory  to 
become  trivial,  to  teach  insights 
which  we  have  without  or  even  in 
spite  of  the  Bible. 

How  CAN  we  avoid  such  mis- 
uses? One  of  the  answers  to  that  ur- 
gent question  is  to  arrive  at  what  I 
would  call  a  functional  use  of  the 
Bible.  I  do  not  say  functionalistic,  so 
that  at  any  cost  it  has  to  look  modern 
( although  this  would  suggest  a  rather 
interesting  approach  to  the  history  of 
preaching  and  interpretation,  because 
we  certainly  have  Gothic  theology 
and  Romanesque  and  baroque — in 
both  senses  of  the  word — and  Neo- 
Gothic;  and  there  is  certainly  a  rela- 


tion between  the  New  England  meet- 
ing house  and  the  theology  and  the 
interpretation  of  Scripture  that  goes 
with  it).  No,  I  mean  "functional"  in 
the  sense  of  an  attitude  toward  the 
Bible  which  is  construed  in  accor- 
dance with  the  nature  of  the  material 
and  the  intentions  of  the  documents 
themselves — a  use  of  the  Bible  which 
takes  full  account  of  the  fact  that  the 
Bible  is  a  book,  neither  a  symbol  nor 
an  idol;  an  approach  which  is  not 
totally  blind  to  the  fact  that  the  Bible 
is  an  old  book  and  hence  a  difficult 
book.  While  it  says  in  Hebrews  13:8 
that  Christ  is  the  same  today,  yester- 
day, and  forever,  it  does  not  say  that 
the  Bible  shares  in  all  respects  in  this 
timeless  character  of  the  living  Christ. 
I  am  suggesting  a  view  which  is 
totally  clear  on  the  fact  that  the  Bible 
is  a  Holy  Book,  but  not  holy  in  the 
sense  of  mathematical  pedantry.  It  is 
one  of  the  difficulties  with  the  con- 
cept of  holiness  that  it  drags  with  it 
— be  it  Aristotelian  or  Thomistic  or 
just  plain  bad — such  connotation  that 
sooner  or  later  you  come  to  that  situa- 
tion of  the  preacher  in  the  South, 
where  the  congregation  were  told  that 
there  would  be  gnashing  of  teeth  in 
hell;  and  one  in  the  congregation  said, 
"But  what  about  us  who  have  no 
teeth?"  And  the  preacher,  being  a 
firm  believer  in  the  "holiness"  and  ac- 
curacy of  the  Word  and  the  omnip- 
otence of  God  in  a  philosophical 
sense,  gave  the  answer,  "God  will  pro- 
vide them!"  Now,  this  to  me  is  not 
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only  funny;  it  is  a  rather  revealing 
symbol  of  how  holiness  can  be  mis- 
understood in  the  famous  lines  of 
whether  it  is  possible  for  God  in  his 
omnipotence  to  pull  the  hair  of  the 
bald  head.  This  is  a  classical  problem 
of  omnipotence  which  shows  that 
holiness,  infallibility,  and  all  that  goes 
with  it,  has  somehow  to  be  seen  in 
another  context.  When  the  Bible  is 
holy,  I  think  it  is  because  it  is  set 
apart  by  God  and  for  his  purposes.  The 
holiness  of  revelation  is  very  much  of 
the  same  nature  as  when  the  boy  in 
the  Jewish  Seder  at  Passover  asks  the 
question,  "Father,  why  is  this  night 
different  from  all  other  nights?"  And 
then  comes  the  story  of  the  Exodus. 
And,  so  it  is  also  with  the  Bible:  why 
is  this  book  different  from  all  other 
books?  The  answer  to  this  question 
is  grounded  in  the  deeds  and  acts  of 
God,  of  which  this  book  is  the  wit- 
ness. 

As  I  LOOK  AT  THE  BIBLE,  I  think 
that  one  should  be  ready  to  answer 
questions  which  are  very  seldom 
asked,  but  which  are  the  natural  ones 
when  you  speak  about  a  book.  The 
first  thing  you  ask  is  whether  it  is  a 
good  or  a  bad  book — and  we  are  all 
in  favor  of  the  view  that  it  is  a  rather 
good  book.  But  usually  we  have  not 
had  enough  of  a  clear  "book  con- 
science" in  our  dealing  with  the  Bible 
to  pursue  the  second  question  which 
comes  up  when  you  speak  about  a 
book:  What  is  it  about?  It's  striking 


when  that  question  is  raised  in  that 
form  that  any  holder  of  a  Bachelor 
of  Divinity  degree  or  a  Master  or  a 
Doctor  of  Divinity  degree  does  not 
have  a  ready  answer.  And  not  because 
the  answer  is  so  rich  that  he  can't 
formulate  it,  but  mainly  because  he 
has  never  thought  about  it  in  such 
simple  terms.  I  think  that  one  could 
best  describe  the  Bible  in  an  overall 
fashion,  by  referring  to  it  as  the 
Magna  Charta,  or  the  "deed  of  adop- 
tion," using  the  word  "deed"  con- 
sciously in  its  double  meaning  of 
"act"  and  "document".  The  Bible  is 
the  Magna  Charta;  it  is  the  basis  on 
which  I,  living  here  and  now,  have 
the  right  to  consider  myself  a  child 
of  God  (1  John  3:1).  I  have  been 
drawn  into  this  drama,  because  what 
is  this  book  about  if  not  about  God 
and  his  wrestling  with  mankind?  On 
the  basis  of  Christ  I  have  become  an 
"honorary  Jew",  as  Paul  argues  on 
my  behalf  in  Romans  9  to  11,  when 
he  speaks  about  the  Gentiles  who 
have  been  engrafted  on  the  noble 
olive  branch.  And  just  as  the  Old 
Testament  is  the  Magna  Charta  for 
the  chosen  nation  the  Jews,  so  it  is 
in  its  totality,  with  the  New  Testa- 
ment, the  Magna  Charta  and  the  deed 
of  adoption,  by  which,  in  which, 
under  which,  and  from  which  we 
live.  The  Bible  contains  many  other 
things,  but  whatever  it  contains  has 
to  be  understood  within  this  frame- 
work. Only  within  this  framework  do 
I  hear  God  speak  to  me  through  the 
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Bible,  even  in  those  passages  where 
the  prophet  says,  "Thus  says  the 
Lord."  Only  within  this  framework 
do  I  hear  God  speak  as  my  God  and 
as  God. 

There  is  a  method  of  reading  the 
Bible,  popular  for  private  reading 
especially,  where  people  are  encour- 
aged to  read  a  chapter  a  day  in  a  way 
which  by  caricature  could  sometimes 
be  described  as  the  slot-machine  ap- 
proach: Man  says  to  God,  "Now  I'll 
givQ  you  a  chance  here  of  fifteen 
verses,  and  you  tell  me  something!" 
Even  if  it  is  done  with  reverence  and 
prayer,  as  it  should,  God  is  up  against 
very  heavy  odds  in  Leviticus;  and  this 
is  serious,  because  this  must  mean 
that  we  have  not  acted  from  the  right 
attitude  towards  the  Bible.  Large 
parts  of  the  Bible  will  have  to  remain 
mute  under  this  method.  There  is 
genuine  need  for  a  more  functional 
approach,  one  which  recognizes  the 
nature  of  the  Scriptures  as  the  Magna 
Charta  of  the  Church.  Then  the  Bible 
will  not  be  tested  by  arbitrary  experi- 
ments of  direct  and  often  tagged-on 
relevancy  of  this  sort.  By  an  act  of 
recognition — not  an  act  of  creation 
— did  Israel  and  the  Church  respond 
to  the  acts  and  will  of  God.  That  is 
how  the  canon  of  the  sixty-six  books 
became  our  Bible.  Without  the 
Church  there  would  have  been  no 
Bible.  And  without  the  Church  to- 
day there  would  be  no  Bible — only  a 
collection  of  religious  documents  of 


considerable  value  to  those  interested. 
Only  within  such  a  framework  can 
the   misuses   be   checked   and   over- 


come. 


L  ET  ME  NOW  TURN  to  the  last  and 
most  treacherous  of  these  misuses, 
perhaps  so  difficult  to  tackle  because 
its  appearance  is  so  beautiful,  full  of 
truth,  and  experiential  reality:  the 
question  about  the  "we"  and  the 
"thee".  When  the  Bible  says,  "We 
are,"  on  what  grounds  do  we  know 
whether  this  "we"  includes  us?  Now. 
when  it  says  in  the  Book  of  Acts, 
"And  when  it  was  decided  that  we 
should  sail  for  Italy"  (27:1),  we 
usually  do  not  apply  this  "we"  to  our- 
selves; but  in  almost  every  other  in- 
stance, where  we  feel  somehow  that 
it  appeals  to  us,  we  always  think  that 
this  "we"  includes  me\  but  how  do 
we  know?  There  are  famous  examples 
of  this  in  our  reading  the  passion 
narrative.  The  most  usual  approach 
to  preaching  and  to  reading  and  to 
meditation  is  to  identify  ourselves 
with  the  actors  of  that  drama.  Just  as 
we  play  Galilee  in  Sunday  School 
with  our  children,  so  we  play  Jerusa- 
lem in  the  passion  narrative;  and  we 
recognize,  and  recognize  rightly,  that 
there  is  a  little  piece  of  Peter  and  a 
little  piece  of  Pilate,  and  even  a  little 
or  a  large  piece  of  Judas  in  our  hearts, 
too.  We  were  all  there  when  He  was 
nailed  to  the  cross;  but  is  it  not  true 
that  every  preacher  is  also  aware  of 
the  fact  that  he  is  just  scratching  the 
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surface  of  the  story  of  the  passion 
with  such  anthropocentric,  self-in- 
terested approach?  Paul  never  does. 
For  Paul,  as  for  all  serious  Christian 
theology,  the  real  point  in  the  passion 
narrative  is  the  fruit,  the  effect,  that 
which  came  out  of  it:  redemption,  re- 
conciliation, salvation.  And  while  we 
can  feel  both  biblical  and  homileti- 
cally  clever  and  spiritually  edified  by 
that  former  approach,  it  appears  as 
sheer  superficiality,  as  a  beautiful, 
laudable,  and  useful  game  of  the 
Christian  kindergarten  ( — and  what 
else  are  we  than  children  of  God;  so 
we  should  play  that  way — ) .  There  is 
something  suggestive,  something  use- 
ful in  this;  but  it  doesn't  get  down  to 
the  intended  message. 

This  is  the  more  obvious  if  you 
take  the  two  translations  now  offered 
by  King  James  Version  and  R.S.V.  to 
the  famous  passage  in  Galatians  3 :  24. 
King  James'  says  that  "the  law  was 
our  schoolmaster  to  bring  us  unto 
Christ";  but  R.S.V.  says  "that  the  law 
was  our  custodian  until  Christ  came." 
Actually  these  are  two  absolutely, 
drastically  different  interpretations  of 
the  same  passage.  And  the  difference, 
to  cut  a  long  argument  short,  is  that  in 
King  James'  case  the  "we"  is  you  and 
me  and  everybody.  It  is  the  function 
of  the  law  that  it  does  serve  as  a 
tutor  which  prepares  our  consciences 
so  that  we  really  come  to  the  point 
where  we  recognize  that  we  need  the 
Christ.  But  if  you  read  R.S.V.  (which 
in  this  case  gives  the  correct  transla- 


tion) it  means  that  the  "we"  is  not 
"we"  at  all;  but  it  is — as  often  in 
Paul's  Epistles — "we"  =  Paul  + 
the  Jews;  and,  hence,  if  we  non- 
Jewish  Christians  read  this  for  our- 
selves, we  are  just  turning  Paul's 
whole  argument  upside  down.  Paul's 
point  is  to  show  that  the  Law  has 
come  to  its  end  with  the  coming  of 
Christ,  while  it  had  had  the  function 
of  a  custodian  for  "us  Jews,  of  which 
I  am  one"  until  Christ  came.  This 
very  simple  example  shows  how  care- 
ful you  have  to  be  with  these  "we's" 
and  how  dangerous  the  existential 
shortcuts  to  relevance  are.  In  the 
name  of  truth  and  respect  for  God's 
word  we  have  to  withstand  this  exis- 
tential bent,  which  is  so  appealing  to 
preachers  and  bible  readers  of  our 
days. 

Not  too  long  ago,  I  heard  a  good 
sermon  by  a  preacher  in  Cambridge. 
He  preached  on  the  laborers  in  the 
vineyard  (Matthew  20:1-16).  You 
know  the  story:  some  started  to  work 
early,  others  came  later,  and  some 
started  shockingly  late  in  the  after- 
noon. The  sermon  began,  as  we  usu- 
ally do:  we  should  learn  that  we 
shouldn't  ask  for  rewards,  and  so 
forth  and  so  on;  but  suddenly  the 
preacher  stopped  and  said,  "But  ac- 
tually this  is  not  what  the  parable  is 
about."  He  said,  "When  Jesus  told 
this,  what  he  meant  was  that  all  of 
us  here  in  this  congregation  are  the 
eleventh -hour  men — because  we  are 
Gentiles.  And  the  point  of  the  story 
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is  to  glorify  this  new  era  in  God's 
dealing  with  mankind  when  the  Gen- 
tiles get  in  as  the  eleventh-hour  men, 
the  Jews  having  been  carrying  the 
hardness  of  the  work  in  the  vineyard 
under  the  heat  of  the  Law  of  God." 
And  that  is  certainly  correct.  This 
should  somehow  engender  in  us  the 
joy  of  being  the  eleventh-hour  men 
instead  of  just  rebuking  us  for  think- 
ing about  reward.  That  note  should 
perhaps  be  there  too;  but  we 
shouldn't  just  transpose  this  glorious 
Gospel  into  a  Boy  Scout  slogan:  a 
Boy  Scout  does  his  duty  without 
thinking  about  reward. 

[  HAVE  SPOKEN  MUCH  about  the 
misuses  because  it  is  so  much  easier; 
but  let  me  end  by  trying  to  say  a  few 
things  about  the  proper  uses  of  the 
Bible,  as  I  would  hope  it  to  be  used 
in  preaching  and  teaching  and  private 
reading. 

1 )  The  role  of  the  preacher  is  ex- 
actly this  burdensome  task,  to  apply 
these  "thee's"  and  "we's"  correctly. 
We  are  not  allowed  to  let  the  Bible 
down  in  the  interest  of  effectiveness 
and  rhetoric;  we  are  trained  to  be 
able  to  come  as  close  and  as  deep  as 
possible  into  the  meaning  and  mes- 
sage of  the  Bible  itself.  But  that  pre- 
supposes that  we  do  believe  that  this 
book  is  relevant,  so  that  we  do  not 
need  to  tag  on  our  own  little  home- 
made relevancies.  The  preaching 
takes  place  within  our  worship,  and 
the  Word  of  God  is  part  of  it,  and 


the  preacher  is  called  to  the  awe- 
some responsibility  to  guide  his  con- 
gregation in  their  listening  to  the 
Word;  that  is  to  answer  afresh  the 
question  which  the  Ethiopian  eunuch 
put  to  Philip  (Acts  8: 3 Iff.)-  How 
otherwise  could  we  live  with  a  Bible 
where  Jesus  says,  both  "He  who  is 
not  with  me  is  against  me"  (Luke 
11:23)  and  "He  who  is  not  against 
you  is  for  you"  (Luke  9:50).  Jesus 
spoke  differently  at  different  occa- 
sions, since  he  spoke  to  precise  issues; 
and  so  does  the  preacher — at  least,  he 
should — ;  and  some  who  wanted  to 
follow  Jesus  were  asked  to  go  home 
instead  (Mark  5:19),  while  some- 
times he  ordered  the  opposite 
(Matthew  8:22).  So  the  preacher  is 
the  mouth  of  God  in  applying  the 
Word,  and  this  is  serious  and  much 
more  of  a  responsibility  than  we 
usually  recognize. — Furthermore  the 
preacher  should  recognize  more  fully 
what  the  setting  of  worship  means 
for  his  sermons.  Worship  is  the  place 
where  we  are  what  we  really  are; 
that's  the  only  time  when  the  Chris- 
tian is  at  home,  when  he  worships  be- 
fore the  Almighty.  It  is  not  the  filling 
station  to  which  he  goes  to  get  some 
new  fuel  for  the  week.  This  is  where 
we  really  belong,  where  the  children 
of  God  eat  together  and  enjoy  God 
together;  and  in  that  setting  we 
shouldn't  lose  the  note  about  what  we 
are.  We  preach  on  the  text,  "You  are 
the  salt  of  the  earth";  but  I  have  heard 
ninety-five  per  cent  of  the  sermons  on 
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that  text  say  to  me,  "Wish  you  were 
a  little  more  salt  of  the  earth."  But 
it  actually  says,  "You  are  .  .  .  "!  The 
subjunctive  and  the  optative  are  very 
dangerous  in  preaching  since  they 
threaten  to  erase  the  glorious  indica- 
tive which  is  the  Gospel. 

2)  Secondly,  in  teaching:  Teach- 
ing is  the  study  of  the  Magna  Charta 
of  our  freedom  in  all  its  respects,  also 
its  injunction  and  its  demands.  It  is  a 
giving  of  reasons  for  that  faith  which 
is  in  us;  it  is  somehow — and  espe- 
cially seminary  teaching — a  dealing 
with  the  electric  wire  system  without 
the  electricity,  well  knowing  that  this 
system  has  no  significance  whatsoever 
were  it  not  for  its  purpose  of  leading 
that  electricity  of  the  spirit  of  God. 
But  while  you  are  working  on  it — 
since  you  cannot  climb  up  to  heaven 
and  disconnect  the  earth  connection, 
as  the  people  working  on  the  electric 
wires,  and  since  there  is  no  rubber 
insulation  available  in  our  human 
finitude — the  only  way  we  can  deal 
with  it  is  by  shutting  off  the  current 
and  dealing  with  it  as  it  is.  And  Paul 
said,  miraculously  enough,  that  teach- 
ing is  just  as  much  a  gift  of  the  Spirit 
as  is  speaking  with  tongues. 

3)  Finally,  the  private  reading 
should  come  as  far  away  as  possible 
from  the  slot-machine  approach.  The 
private  reading  should  not  be  frantic, 
nervous.  To  read  the  Bible  in  the 
way  people  read  it  in  the  good  old 
days  of  strong  biblicial  faith  is  much 


more  similar  to  average  reading  than 
we  think.  They  read,  they  read  long 
pieces,  they  immersed  themselves  in 
it;  they  didn't  read  in  this  greedy 
manner,  forcing  God  to  give  some 
specific  insight  to  them  in  each  peri- 
cope.  They  were  created  by  the 
Word,  and  there  even  Leviticus  had 
its  place  and  function.  We  should  ex- 
pose ourselves,  immerse  ourselves, 
and  so  be  shaped  by  our  private  read- 
ing. Remember  what  it  says  in  Scrip- 
ture, that  there  are  those  who  by 
practice  have  trained  their  minds  to 
distinguish  between  good  and  evil 
(Hebrews  5:14).  This  is  the  train- 
ing we  go  through  in  our  private 
reading.  Now  and  then  God  gives  us 
something  to  do  and  something  to 
think  about,  precisely  for  us;  it  strikes 
us  as  it  struck  an  Augustine  or  a 
Luther.  But  this  is  for  the  saints,  and 
this  is  for  the  rare  occasion;  this  is 
not  the  rationale  for  the  usefulness 
of  every  day  reading  the  Bible.  The 
proportion  of  work  in  the  curriculum 
of  the  angels  is  the  proper  one  for 
the  Christian:  angels  are  always  pic- 
tured as  constantly  praising  God, 
night  and  day;  only  now  and  then  are 
they  pictured  as  getting  a  little  job  to 
do,  rushing  out  on  an  errand.  Some- 
thing of  the  relaxation  in  the  hands 
of  God  is  very  proper  to  the  private 
reading  of  the  Bible.  Such  relaxed 
reading  presupposes  not  less  but  more 
faith  in  the  deep  significance  of  the 
Bible. 
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So  I  have  spoken  about  the  Bible, 
not  in  as  glowing  holiness  terms  as 
some;  but  the  glow  of  the  overstate- 
ments about  the  Bible  strikes  me 
often  as  all  the  glories  of  Saul's 
armour  which  was  much  too  heavy 
and  hence  non-functional  to  David. 
The  functional  has  its  strength  in  its 
being  informed  by  the  very  nature  of 
the  Bible  itself.  Holiness  can  be  de- 
scribed in  strong  words,  but  that 
strength  sometimes  reminds  me  of 


the  strength  of  steel  which  is  con- 
siderable, and  yet  we  are  true  to  say 
that  the  strength  of  life — of  human 
life — is  stronger  than  the  strength  of 
steel.  It  depends  on  how  you  measure 
it.  Hence,  we  should  be  very  careful 
with  our  theological  arguments.  The 
shiny  steel  arguments  of  orthodoxy 
in  the  matter  of  inspiration  and  the 
holiness  of  the  Bible  seem  strong.  But 
is  it  the  strength  of  life? 


A  very  great  deal  of  evil  comes  from  the  fact  that  a  fit  of  nerves  is  so 
often  mistaken  for  something  wrong  with  the  soul. 

— D.  Considine,  Confidence  in  God 


A  Survey  of 

Recent  Roman  Catholic  Literature 


by  John  H.  Gerstner 


In  this  brief  survey  of  recent  Ro- 
man Catholic  literature,  we  propose 
to  present  our  material  in  five  cate- 
gories. There  is,  of  course,  probably 
no  one  book  which  exactly  fits  in  one 
category  exclusively.  On  the  other 
hand,  neither  is  there  any  one  book 
without  a  predominant  character 
which  justifies  its  classification.  The 
five  categories  are:  theological,  poli- 
tical, historical,  unionistic,  and  refer- 
ence literature. 

I.  Theological  Literature 

The  theological  literature  concern- 
ing Romanism  is  most  abundant  and 
significant.  Karl  Adam  is  perhaps 
Rome's  best  known  exponent  of  her 
fundamental  thought.  His  The  Spirit 
of  Catholicism  has  recently  appeared 
in  paperback.  Erich  Pryzwara  may  be 
Rome's  ablest  philosopher  and  his 
Gesprdch  Zwischen  den  Kirchen  is  a 
summary  of  four  conferences  be- 
tween Protestants  and  Roman  Catho- 
lics. The  Jesuit  Walter  Ong  is  a  ris- 
ing Roman  philosopher  with  his  re- 
cent works  on  Peter  Ramus.  He  dis- 
cusses existentialism  in  the  March 
1954  edition  of  Theological  Studies. 
A  Handbook  of  the  Catholic  Faith 
by  Van  Doornik,  Jelsma,  and  Van  de 


Lisdonk  (1958)  is  an  easy  and  in- 
expensive paperback  introduction  to 
the  theology  of  Rome  by  scholars 
who  are  good  popularizers.  It  repeats 
the  usual  superficial  criticisms  of 
Protestantism  and  avoids — conscious- 
ly or  unconsciously  we  cannot  say — 
the  basic  Protestant  defense  and 
critique.  George  Henri  Tavard's  Holy 
Writ  and  Holy  Church:  The  Crisis  of 
the  Protestant  Reformation  and  his 
Protestantism  are  interesting  as  is  his 
lengthy  review  of  Protestant  Pelikan's 
Riddle  of  Roman  Catholisicm  (in 
The  Journal  of  Religion,  January, 
I960).  He  is  generally  appreciative 
of  Pelikan  but  where  he  differs  gives 
no  evidence  to  show  that  his  differ- 
ence is  anything  more  than  personal. 
This  year  a  fifteen  dollar  book  has 
been  published  which  may  be  worth 
its  high  price  to  those  who  desire  a 
cross  section  of  Roman  scholarship 
on  the  various  topics  of  the  church's 
teaching.  A.  Robert  Caponigri  is  the 
editor  of  Modern  Catholic  Thinkers: 
An  Anthology,  which  is  introduced 
by  the  celebrated  Jesuit,  D'Arcy. 
Among  other  well  known  contribu- 
tors are  Van  Balthasar  (an  authority 
on  Barth),  J.  C.  Murray  (America's 
most  articulate  Jesuit),  Christopher 
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Dawson  (a  distinguished  historian 
and  the  first  of  his  faith  to  become 
a  member  of  the  faculty  at  Harvard 
Divinity  School),  Philip  Hughes 
(whom  we  will  mention  later)  and 
Jacques  Maritain  and  Etienne  Gilson 
(who  require  no  introduction).  One 
of  the  most  interesting  essays  is  by 
the  French  Father  Bouyer,  who  here- 
in continues  his  earnest  endeavor  to 
persuade  Protestants  to  return  to 
Rome  on  the  ground  that  the  sup- 
posed differences  have  been  greatly 
exaggerated:  "The  Catholic  Church 
Necessary  to  the  Full  Flowering  of 
the  Principles  of  the  Reformation." 

We  must  not  fail  to  call  attention 
to  the  June  issue  of  Theological 
Studies  which  has  a  bumper  crop  of 
interesting  articles  on  the  doctrine  of 
Roman  Theology.  Nor  may  we  omit 
the  popular  John  A.  O'Brien's  The 
Faith  of  Millions',  and  Benjamin  L. 
Masse  (editor),  The  Catholic  Mind 
Through  Fifty  Years,  1903-1953  is 
well  worth  reading. 

In  the  realm  of  particular  dogmas 
the  Roman  writers  have  also  been 
active.  Devout  and  steeped  in  the 
tradition  of  Satisfaction  theology  plus 
a  sharply  articulated  doctrine  of  the 
re-presentation  of  the  completed 
atonement  of  the  cross  in  the  blood- 
less mass  is  the  work  of  the  Domini- 
can, Gaspar  LeFabvre,  Redemption 
through  the  Blood  of  Jesus.  Many 
have  written  on  the  liturgical  move- 
ment which  is  a  conspicuous  feature 
of  modern  Roman  Catholicism.  Of 


perennial  and  crucial  interest  is  the 
doctrine  of  papal  infallibility.  Dom 
Butler  responded  to  the  challenge  of 
the  Anglican  Salmon's  The  Infalli- 
bility of  the  Church  in  abbreviated 
reprint  with  his  The  Church  and  In- 
fallibility, A  Reply  to  the  Abridged 
"Salmon".  Precisely  because  this  is  a 
competent  and  serious  effort  to  meet 
real  issues  stated  classically,  its  basic 
failure  is  a  tribute  at  once  to  the 
cogency  of  Salmon,  the  validity  of  the 
basic  Protestant  position,  and  the 
futility  of  Roman  infallibilism.  The 
late  Monsignor  Ronald  Knox's  bril- 
liant pen  produced  an  impressive 
translation  of  the  Bible  and  the  less 
known  but  very  interesting  Enthu- 
siasm in  which  he  tries  to  pin  the 
guilt  for  all  subjectivism,  mild  and 
mad,  on  the  Protestant  principle  of 
private  judgment,  stated  definitively 
at  the  Reformation.  Dom  Bernard 
Orchard  has  produced  A  Catholic 
Commentary  on  Holy  Scripture.  Of 
course  Roman  Catholic  polemics  have 
continued  and  one  of  the  sharpest  is 
"Protestantism  Today"  by  John  L. 
Murphy  in  The  Sign  (December 
1954),  a  disconcertingly  penetrating, 
though  brief,  analysis  of  the  confu- 
sion in  present-day  Protestant  ranks. 
The  Virgin  Mary  continues  to  receive 
extremely  devout  attention  as  is  evi- 
dent in  C.  X.  J.  M.  Friethoff's  current 
A  Complete  Mariology. 

Protestant  writers,  too,  have  been 
absorbedly  interested  in  Roman  theo- 
logy.  Probably  the  best  exposition- 
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critique  of  the  gamut  of  doctrine  is 
Gerritt  Berkouwer's  Conflict  with 
Rome.  The  Dutch  Calvinistic  theolo- 
gian is  current  with  Continental  writ- 
ing though  slighting  the  work  on 
this  side  of  the  Atlantic  and  is  con- 
siderably more  concessive  to  Rome 
than  John  Calvin  was.  The  same 
author's  little  volume,  Recent  De- 
velopments in  Roman  Catholic 
Thought,  may  be  considered  a  sup- 
plement to  the  former  work.  Stanley 
Stuber's  Protestant  Primer  is  a  popu- 
lar account  serving  a  useful  purpose, 
especially  in  its  present  paper  back 
edition,  but  not  significant  in  the 
weighty  way  of  Berkouwer.  Many 
small  summary  works  have  appeared 
including  the  Canadian  Arthur  G. 
Reynold's  What's  the  Difference? 
and  Edward  J.  Tanis'  What  Rome 
Teaches. 

Protestant  writing  on  infallibilism 
has  been  especially  abundant.  H. 
Burn-Murdoch's  The  Development  of 
the  Papacy  is  a  unique  work  treating 
the  doctrine  historically  and  sum- 
marizing arguments  pro  and  con  at 
the  end  of  each  era.  Its  objectivity  is 
worthy  of  the  lawyer  who  wrote  it 
but  reveals  a  slight  tendency  to  the 
common  confusion  of  the  objective 
with  the  non-committal.  The  same 
cannot  be  said  of  William  Shaw  Kerr 
whose  A  Handbook  of  the  Papacy 
also  hugs  the  facts  but  then  does  cut 
loose  in  trenchant  criticism.  As  in- 
dicated above,  the  classic  on  this 
theme  was  reprinted  in  an  abridged 


edition,  namely  Salmon's  The  Infalli- 
bility of  the  Church.  Most  Protestant 
writing  on  infallibilism  is  a  reitera- 
tion, more  or  less  penetrating,  of 
Salmon,  while  most  Roman  writing 
(apart  from  Butler's  work)  tries  to 
ignore  what  it  does  not  seem  to 
understand.  I  wrote  a  review  of  Butler 
for  Interpretation  (January,  1955) 
in  which  I  summarized  seven  of 
Salmon's  arguments  with  the  seven 
replies  offered  by  Butler  plus  my  own 
evaluation  of  the  state  of  the  case, 
which  one  may  consult  to  see  how 
the  argument  stands  in  the  opinion  of 
the  present  writer. 

Protestant  studies  of  the  Roman 
use  of  the  Bible  are  numerous.  We 
mention  a  few  valuable  brief  ones: 
The  chapter  on  "Current  Trends  in 
Catholic  Bible  Study"  in  The  Study 
of  the  Bible  Today  and  Tomorrow 
(Willoughby,  ed.);  Bernard  Ramm's 
"The  Catholic  Approach  to  Bible  and 
Science"  in  Bibliotheca  Sacra  (July 
1954)  and  John  Skelton's  "The  Basic 
Text  of  the  Latest  Revision  of  the 
Roman  Catholic  New  Testament  in 
English",  Westminster  Theological 
Journal,  November  1953. 

II.   Political  Literature 

In  this  year  of  presidential  election 
the  question  of  political  Romanism 
has  been  of  major  concern.  A  mere 
listing  of  all  the  current  writing  on 
this  theme  would  exhaust  all  our 
space.  Confining  ourselves  to  some  of 
the  most  vital  literature  we  mention 
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as  the  most  significant  (not  necessari- 
ly the  most  valuable)  yet  to  appear 
on  this  subject  A.  F.  Carrillo  de  Al- 
bornoz's  booklet,  Roman  Catholicism 
and  Religious  Liberty.  While  it  does 
not  compare  in  scope  or  erudition 
with  Religious  Liberty,  An  Inquiry 
by  Searle  Bates,  its  brevity  and  cog- 
ency displayed  under  the  banner  of 
The  World  Council  of  Churches 
make  it  effective.  Furthermore,  it 
argues  cogently  (though,  we  think, 
unsoundly )  for  the  ever  more  popular 
thesis  that  the  "orthodox"  Roman 
view  of  intolerance  is  not  really  the 
orthodox  view  after  all  which,  if  Al- 
bornoz  and  many  Roman  writers  are 
to  have  their  way,  is  quite  a  democra- 
tic view.  Paul  Blanshard's  latest,  God 
and  Man  in  Washington,  shows  that 
there  has  been  bias  on  both  sides  and 
objectivity  on  both  sides,  but  in  any 
case  there  are  certain  principles  to 
which  the  Roman  Church  is  commit- 
ted that  are  inconsistent  with  Ameri- 
can democracy.  The  Episcopal  Bishop 
of  California,  who  is  so  effective  in 
speaking  to  current  national  issues, 
is  not  silent  on  the  question  of  A 
Roman  Catholic  in  the  White  House. 
He  brings  up  some  of  the  old  argu- 
ments but  they  are  still  valid  and  it 
takes  a  notable  man  like  Pike  to  give 
them  fresh  relevancy.  Ilion  Jones  of 
our  San  Francisco  Seminary  says  a 
mouthful  in  A  Protestant  Speaks  His 
Mind  (the  title  no  doubt  a  take  off 
on   the   earlier   and   lesser  work  by 


Thomas  Sugrue,  A  Catholic  Speaks 
His  Mind)  insisting,  in  the  light  of 
history  and  theology,  that  Roman 
Catholics  are  under  liabilities  in 
public  office  by  virtue  of  their  reli- 
gion. Among  abundant  periodical 
literature  on  this  subject  we  mention 
"A  Protestant  View  of  a  Catholic  for 
President"  by  The  Rev.  Dr.  Eugene 
Carson  Blake  and  Bishop  G.  Bromley 
Oxnam  (Look,  May  10,  I960). 

Judging  from  newspapers  and  tele- 
vision, Rome  has  more  to  say  on  this 
subject  than  her  critics  whom  she  has 
tried  to  silence  with  the  cry  of  "bigot" 
(an  American  ex-Jesuit  mentions 
such  tactics  as  the  studied  scheme  of 
the  Jesuits  for  dealing  with  any  criti- 
cism of  Roman  Catholicism  in  a 
Christianity  Today  article).  The 
popular  media  of  communication 
seem  willing  to  cite  only  Roman  or 
non-Roman  claims  that  Catholicism 
is  tolerant  of  non-Catholics.  In  the 
realm  of  literature,  J.  M.  O'Neill  has 
ably  propounded  these  Roman  theses 
in  his  reply  to  Blanshard,  Catholicism 
and  American  Freedom.  He  is  parti- 
cularly effective  in  showing  the  flexi- 
bility of  the  Roman  Catholic  vote  in 
Congress  and  elsewhere,  though 
generally  side-stepping  Blanshard's 
main  arguments  by  the  fancy  polemic 
foot- work  of  pleading  that  impri- 
matur books  are  not  infallible.  John 
A.  Ryan's  revised  edition  of  Catholic 
Principles  of  Politics  remains  ex- 
tremely influential. 
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III.  Historical  Literature 

No  single  field  of  scholarship  has 
seen  such  vast  expansion  in  this  cen- 
tury as  church  history,  and  Roman 
Catholic  history  is  a  part  of  the  pic- 
ture. The  most  ambitious  historical 
study  undertaken  by  anyone  in  this 
prolific  century  is  the  Roman  series 
The  History  of  the  Church  edited  by 
two  veteran  scholars,  Fliche  and  Mar- 
tin. A  number  of  specialists  are  con- 
tributing to  this  great  undertaking 
which  is  supposed  to  run  to  some 
thirty  or  more  volumes.  The  Lebreton 
and  Zeiller  volume  on  The  Primitive 
Church  has  been  translated  into  Eng- 
lish. It  breathes  a  spirit  of  Roman 
piety  but  without  a  lack  of  historical 
competence.  Dom  Charles  Poulet's  A 
History  of  the  Catholic  Church,  2 
volumes,  is  also  a  comprehensive  work 
but  without  the  scholarship  or  the  ob- 
jectivity of  the  preceding  series.  Wil- 
helm  Neuss's  useful  Die  Kirche  der 
Neuzeit  (not  yet  translated)  com- 
pletes the  series,  Die  Katholischen 
Kirche  im  Wandeln  der  Zeiten  und 
der  Voelker.  Neuss  makes  some 
quaint  observations  such  as:  "Der 
deutsche  von  Adolf  Hitler  gefiihrte 
extreme  Nationalismus  versuchte 
Zunachst,  durch  das  Reichskonkordat 
von  1933,  den  Papst  zu  taiischen" 
(deceive).  Philip  Hughes  (not  to 
be  confused  with  the  able  Anglican 
author  of  that  name)  is  frankly  parti- 
san in  his  writing  but  so  popular  in 
the  way  he  does  it  that  his  A  History 
of  the  Church  can  now  be  bought  for 


85  cents  in  railroad  stations.  Theo- 
dore Maynard  is  another  Roman 
Catholic  writer  who  does  for  the 
American  scene  what  Hughes  has 
done  for  general  history.  One  would 
almost  suppose  from  reading  May- 
nard's  lively  account  that  the  Church 
of  Rome  is  the  source  of  American 
democracy.  Theodore  Romer  The 
Catholic  Church  in  the  United  States 
is  not  such  racy  reading  but  serves 
well  as  a  convenient  summary,  by  de- 
cades, of  the  development  of  the  Ro- 
man Church  in  this  nation.  Hubert 
Jedin  has  written  what  will  probably 
become  the  standard  work  on  the 
Council  of  Trent,  Geschichte  des 
Konzils  von  Trient,  of  which  one 
volume  has  been  translated.  Henry 
Joseph  Schroeder  gives  us  a  very  use- 
ful translation  of  the  Canons  and  De- 
crees of  the  Council  of  Trent  while 
John  L.  Murphy  has  just  put  out  a 
small  handbook  of  all  The  General 
Councils  of  the  Church  as  has  Cle- 
ment Raab  in  his  The  Twenty  Ecu- 
menical Councils  of  the  Catholic 
Chtirch.  A  current  study  of  Vatican 
Diplomacy  by  Jesuit  Robert  A. 
Graham  frankly  defends  the  religious 
foundation  of  the  pope's  political 
position. 

Less  active,  but  by  no  means  in- 
active, Protestant  scholars  have  been 
doing  research  in  historical  Roman- 
ism. The  capable  Baptist  liberal, 
Winthrop-Hudson  has  given  us 
Understanding  Roman  Catholicism; 
A  Guide  to  Papal  Teachings  for  Pro- 
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testants;  and  much  of  Kenneth  Scott 
Latourette's  voluminous  general  his- 
torical writings  is  devoted  to  specific 
consideration  of  the  Roman  phase 
and  contains  many  interesting  and 
sympathetic  observations.  We  still 
need  a  comprehensive  treatment  of 
modern  Roman  Catholic  history  from 
the  hands  of  a  competent  Protestant 
historian-theologian,  but  until  it  is 
forthcoming  James  Hastings  Nichol's 
sharp  Democracy  and  the  Churches 
and  History  of  Christianity,  1650- 
1950  will  approximate  this  need. 
Quite  recently  a  German  Lutheran, 
Walter  von  Loewenich,  has  published 
Modern  Catholicism  giving  us  a  very 
comprehensive  view  of  the  church 
during  the  second  half  of  this  century 
in  which  it  has  moved  in  its  rigorist 
doctrinal  direction  but  not  without 
feeling  the  effects  of  some  internal 
counter  movements  such  as  the  litur- 
gical. 

IV.   Unionistic  Literature 

Not  the  most  common,  but  the 
most  characteristic,  writing  concern- 
ing Roman  Catholicism  in  our  time 
is  the  irenic,  conciliatory,  or  unionis- 
tic. We  have  had  an  abundance  of 
writing  on  theological,  historical,  and 
political  Romanism  since  the  six- 
teenth century;  but  never  has  there 
been  such  a  rash  of  writings  from 
both  sides  that  look  toward  under- 
standing and  reconciliation.  To  men- 
tion but  a  few  of  the  straws  in  the 
ecumenical  wind:  Louis  Bouyer,  The 


Spirit  and  Forms  of  Protestantism 
( 1956;  cf.  above)  and  W.  H.  de  Pol, 
The  Christian  Dilemma  (1952)  at- 
tempt to  show  that  Protestants  be- 
lieve in  works  and  Romanists  believe 
in  faith.  In  Thomas  Sugrue's  A  Cath- 
olic Speaks  His  Mind  on  America's 
Religious  Conflict  (1952)  a  well- 
known  foreign  correspondent  and 
author  speaks  his  mind  very  seriously, 
simply,  frankly,  and  futiiely.  Many 
Protestants  have  been  interested  in 
fair  play  and  honest  discussion, 
some  being  more  conciliatory  and 
others  less.  The  first  chapter  of  Jones" 
book,  mentioned  above,  gives  a  con- 
venient summary  of  this  trend.  G. 
Bromley  Oxnam's  On  This  Rock  is 
about  as  far  as  a  Protestant  can  go 
and  still  be  called  a  Protestant.  More 
recently,  our  own  Dr.  Walter  Clyde 
has  published  his  Interpreting  Pro- 
testantism to  Catholics  (1959), 
which  is  an  earnest  and  intelligent 
endeavor  to  show  how  Protestants 
may  explain  their  religion  so  that 
Roman  Catholics  may  understand  it. 
Jaroslav  Pelikan's  Riddle  of  Roman 
Catholicism  (1959)  is  basically  con- 
ciliatory though  not  without  raising 
many  critical  questions  which  sympa- 
thetic Roman  Catholic  reviewers  have 
since  been  attempting  to  answer.  The 
Continental  scholars  on  both  sides  of 
the  question  have  also  been  writing 
considerable  in  this  genre.  The  most 
recent  and  interesting  is  Hans 
Kiing's  Rechtfertigung  in  which  he, 
like  Bouyer  before  him,  attempts  to 
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show  that  there  is  no  essential  differ- 
ence between  the  soteriology  of  Rome 
and  Protestantism.  Karl  Barth  has 
agreed  that  if  Kiing  states  Roman 
views  accurately  there  is  no  essential 
difference,  but  neither  Barth  nor  the 
rest  of  the  Protestant  world  has  yet 
been  persuaded  that  Kiing  is  going 
to  be  accepted  by  his  co-religionists. 
Furthermore,  as  far  as  this  reviewer 
is  concerned,  proving  that  Roman 
soteriology  agreed  with  Karl  Barth's 
would  not  be  tantamount  to  proving 
that  it  agreed  with  Martin  Luther's 
and  John  Calvin's.  At  any  rate,  so 
goes  a  very  vital  and  interesting  dis- 
cussion. 

V.  Reference  Works 

Finally,  a  brief  word  about  the 
most  important  and  the  least  interest- 
ing category — reference  works.  Here 
we  note  with  pleasure  that  the  hier- 
archy has  plans  for  the  publication  of 
a  complete  revision  of  the  basic, 
American,  twelve-volume  Catholic 
Encyclopedia.  We  all  know  of  the 
Confraternity  translation  of  the  Bible 
which  removes  some  of  the  theolog- 
ical differences  enshrined  in  the 
Douay  version.  Heinrich  Denzinger's 
Enchiridion  Symbolorum  has  gone 
through  more  than  a  score  of  editions 
in  Latin  but  is  still  not  easily  avail- 
able in  English  (  I  say  this  after  hav- 
ing tried  for  several  years  and  in  a 
couple  dozen  places  to  secure  a  copy 
of  this  English  edition,  but  it  seems 
that  the  heirarchy  has  been  embar- 


rassed by  the  poor  quality  of  the 
translation  and  has  withdrawn  it). 
While  the  new  translation  proceeds 
apace  we  have  a  still  more  usable 
summary  of  the  great  historic  de- 
liverances of  popes  and  councils  ar- 
ranged topically  by  four  Jesuit  schol- 
ars in  The  Church  Teaches.  Among 
many  other  handy  small  volumes  is 
the  75  cent  paperback  edited  by  Anne 
Fremantle,  The  Papal  Encyclicals  in 
Their  Historical  Context  (1956). 
Also  very  useful  for  students  of  Ro- 
man Catholic  philosophical  thought 
is  the  Philosophisches  Wbrterbuch 
edited  by  Walter  Brugger,  S.  J. 
(first  edition,  1947).  Of  much  great- 
er scope  and  vast  significance  is  the 
The  Twentieth  Century  Encyclopedia 
of  Catholicism  edited  by  Henri 
Daniel-Rops  which  envisages  no  less 
than  150  separate  volumes  by  inter- 
national scholars  on  the  widest  range 
of  religious  subjects  including  theo- 
logy, history,  organization,  worship, 
science,  literature,  and  non-Christian 
beliefs.  The  two-volume  supplement 
(edited  by  Loefferts  Loetscher)  of 
the  Schaff-Herzog  Encyclopedia  of 
Religious  Knowledge,  1955,  not  only 
contains  a  number  of  important  arti- 
cles by  Roman  Catholics,  but  some 
valuable  ones  on  Romanism  by  such 
competent  Protestant  scholars  as 
Barrois. 


Then,  too,  there  is  another  area  of 
great    literary    productivity    that    is 
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seldom  studied  in  Theological  Schools 
but  which  directly  influences  the 
multitudes  a  great  deal  more  than 
what  we  do  study  in  Seminaries.  An 


interesting  example  of  this  popular 
ecclesiastical  journalism  was  found  in 
The  Register,  (January  31,  I960, 
p.61): 


Useless  Without  Hub! 


Finally,  some  may  wish  to  consult 
other  surveys  of  this  topic  of  which 
there  are  a  number.  We  mention  only 
two  important  ones:  Wilbur  Smith's 
"A  Bibliography  of  Roman  Catholi- 


cism from  The  Protestant  Stand- 
point" (Eternity,  August,  1950)  and 
the  review  in  Church  History  (Sep- 
tember, 1954). 


Reproduced  by  permission. 


Book  Reviews 


Varieties  of  Protestantism,  by  John  B.  Cobb,  Jr.  (Philadelphia:  The  West- 
minster Press,  I960.  Pp.  271,  $4.50.) 


Some  time  ago  I  dismounted  from 
my  charger  and  gave  up  the  quest.  I 
had  long  been  the  knight  errant  in 
search  of  the  "holy  vessel",  that  book 
on  Protestant  religion  which  held 
everything  on  the  subject.  Of  course, 
I  was  dreaming. 

A  wiser  warrior  now,  I  know  that 
no  single  book  on  the  subject  of  Pro- 
testantism exists,  and  that  if  one  is 
going  to  have  some  reading  on  that 
subject  he  had  better  have  several 
books.  Furthermore,  I  am  prepared  to 
say  that  one  of  these  books  ought  to 
be  John  Cobb's  Varieties  of  Protes- 
tantism. 

I  like  what  I  see  in  this  work  by 
an  Assistant  Professor  of  Systematic 
Theology  at  Southern  California 
School  of  Theology.  He  sets  down 
nine  "varieties  of  Protestantism,"  and 
argues  for  each  carefully  but  elo- 
quently. The  book  reads  well,  and  to 
a  marked  degree  the  author  is  suc- 
cesful  at  this  kind  of  objectivity. 

But  it  is  not  only  this  approach  of 
defending  each  type  that  makes  the 
book  both  good  and  different.  The 
real  merit  is  in  the  selection  of  the 
nine  types  of  Protestantism,  which  do 


not  necessarily  correspond  to  any 
listing  of  denominations.  There  is 
Lutheran  and  Calvinistic  Protestant- 
ism; authoritarian  and  liturgical  Pro- 
testantism; two  types  of  individualis- 
tic Protestantism,  Biblicism  and  ex- 
perientialism;  and  three  types  of 
liberal  Protestantism — mystical,  the 
quest  for  abundant  life,  and  the  so- 
cial gospel.  To  cut  crosswise,  there  is 
in  the  appendix  a  "Guide  to  Topical 
Comparison"  in  which  the  pages  are 
noted  where  common  themes  can  be 
found.  Dr.  Cobb  explains  that  his 
method  cannot  lead  to  the  creation  of 
positions  that  individual  Protestants 
will  recognize  as  their  own.  "Almost 
all  of  us,"  he  says,  "find  ourselves 
drawn  in  varying  degrees  to  several  of 
these  types." 

I  can  imagine  there  will  be  some 
who  will  not  like  this  particular  in- 
terpretation of  Protestantism  nor  the 
author's  concern  with  a  detailed 
methodology.  You  see,  he  does  not 
base  the  Protestant  faith  on  one  or 
more  great  Reformation  doctrines  nor 
compress  it  into  denominational  pat- 
terns. Dr.  Cobb's  concern  with 
method,  especially  evident  in  the  first 
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chapter,  may  be  too  much  of  an  ob- 
session; and  I  did  find  that  the  book 
got  off  to  a  slow  start.  Also,  some 
representatives  of  the  nine  varieties 
may  find  themselves  at  odds  with 
Brother  Cobb  on  certain  of  his  points 
and  emphases.  But  this  is  an  occupa- 
tional hazard  encountered  by  those 
who  describe  and  interpret  other 
positions;  and  in  this  instance  the 
author  is  not  in  great  danger,  I  assure 
you. 

The  book  concludes  with  a  chapter 
containing  some  suggestions  (and 
they  are  suggestions  only)  on  how 
a  possible  unity  that  lies  beyond  any 
arrangements  of  Protestantism's  di- 
versity may  be  achieved.  There  must 


be  more  honest  understanding  of  the 
other  person's  position,  of  course;  but 
concurrently  we  must  acknowledge 
our  own  perspective  while  keeping 
alive  the  consciousness  of  its  incom- 
pleteness. Then,  in  what  seems  to  be 
an  almost  too  easy  step,  the  author 
affirms  that  in  time  each  of  the  many 
Protestant  positions  will  gain  "a 
deepened  appreciation  of  the  other, 
and  through  enrichment  by  varied 
emphases  each  will  grow  more 
genuinely  catholic." 

It  sounds  good,  doesn't  it?  Do  you 
suppose  it  will  be  this  way?  I  wonder. 
— L.  Gordon  Tait,  W}51 

Associate  Professor  of  Religion 
The  College  of  Wooster. 


The  Life  and  Thought  of  Kierkegaard  for  Everyman,  by  John  A.  Gates. 
(Philadelphia:  Westminster  Press,  I960.  Pp.  172.  $3.75.) 


This  little  work  is  a  further  bit  of 
evidence  that  of  the  making  of  books 
about  the  melancholy  Dane  there  may 
well  be  no  end.  This  one  is  for 
"everyman,"  but  primarily  for  the 
university  or  college  student  and  that 
presumably  ubiquitous  creature  "the 
intelligent  layman."  The  author  is 
Chairman  of  the  Department  of  Phi- 
losophy and  Religion  at  Westminster 
College  in  Missouri,  and  it  would  ap- 
pear that  through  his  wide  experience 


with  students  he  has  learned  a  great 
deal  about  communication.  The  book 
is  an  introduction  in  the  true  sense. 
He  who  has  been  introduced  will  find 
little  or  nothing  here  that  is  new  to 
him.  But  if,  having  felt  the  shock 
of  a  serious  encounter  with  Kierke- 
gaard, he  has  often  coveted  a  means 
of  offering  the  same  experience  to 
others  who  have  an  insufficient  phi- 
losophical or  theological  basis  on 
which    to    undertake    the    primary 
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works,  this  could  be  the  catalyst  he 
has  been  seeking. 

The  uniqueness,  and  the  source  of 
the  greatest  value  of  this  book,  is  that 
Kierkegaard's  life  and  thought  are 
never  separated  throughout  the  study. 
He  is  born  in  the  first  chapter  and 
dies  in  the  last,  and  between  the  ac- 
counts of  these  two  rather  significant 
existential  occasions  every  facet  of  his 
thought  touched  upon  is  approached 
biographically.  If  this  occasionally  re- 
quires a  somewhat  forced  treatment, 
it  also  incarnates  even  Kierkegaard's 
most  obtuse  points  in  flesh  of  our 
flesh  and  makes  for  interesting — 
often  quite  exciting — reading.  This  is 
particularly  true  of  the  analysis  of  the 
early  philosophical  works,  or  of  the 
aesthetic  and  ethical  "stages  on  life's 
way."  It  is  quite  difficult  in  writing 
about  Kierkegaard  to  avoid  dulling 
what  in  the  original  is  sharp,  cutting, 
and  often  pricelessly  ironic  and 
humorous;  'and  in  these  sections  the 
author  has  been  unusually  faithful  to 
the  mood  and  temperment  as  well  as 
to  the  content  of  the  original. 

It  should  be  said,  however,  that  the 
book  suggested  to  at  least  one  reader 
a  weakness,  or  perhaps  an  ambiguity, 
which  seems  to  permeate  the  entire 
treatment.  The  "stages"  of  Kierke- 
gaard, which  are  broadly  analogous 
to  the  nature,  law,  and  grace  spoken 
of  in  the  New  Testament,  served  him 
as  a  tripartite  mold  within  which  al- 
most all  of  his  thought  was  cast.  They 
are   not  offered   as   "levels,"   in   the 


sense  that  when  a  higher  one  is 
reached  the  lower  is  left  behind.  They 
are  rather  dimensions  of  existence 
that  interpenetrate  and  may  all  be 
present  in  one  person  at  a  given  time. 
Or,  to  use  Kierkegaard's  word,  the 
presence  of  the  stages  in  human  exis- 
tence is  more  dialectical  than  pro- 
gressive, and  is  not  chronological, 
just  as  nature  and  law,  as  well  as 
grace,  are  realities  of  the  existence  of 
all  Christians  at  all  times. 

There  appears  to  be  a  constant  ten- 
dency in  this  compact  and  otherwise 
sparkling  little  study  to  suggest  that 
the  aesthetic  and  ethical  stages  are 
levels  which  Kierkegaard  "escaped" 
and  "moved  beyond"  on  his  way  to 
the  religious  stage,  and  which  we 
likewise  can  "escape"  and  "move  be- 
yond." This  proves  to  be  rather  seri- 
ous because  it  could  mislead  the 
reader  at  the  very  center  of  Kierke- 
gaard's thought,  which  is  clearly 
dominated  by  the  insight  of  justifica- 
tion by  grace  through  faith.  Or,  to 
express  it  otherwise,  the  character 
whom  I  missed  throughout  the  drama 
was  the  contemporary  "knight  of 
faith",  the  hack  driver  who  has  taken 
the  "leap  of  faith"  and  still  looks  and 
acts  precisely  like  a  hack  driver — 
without  a  cranny  through  which  one 
can  glimpse  the  infinite. 

Whatever  quarrel  Kierkegaard  may 
have  had  with  Luther,  he  was  faith- 
ful to  the  Reformer's  biblically 
grounded  recognition  that  the  Chris- 
tian, as  a  Christian,  is  simul  Justus  et 
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peccator,  at  once  justified  and  sinner. 
It  is  certainly  important  to  notice  that 
Kierkegaard  was  deeply  concerned 
to  formulate  a  corrective  of  the 
Lutheran  tendency  to  neglect  the 
doctrine  of  sanctification.  But  it  is 
equally  if  not  more  important  to  real- 
ize that  in  so  doing  he  did  not  bifur- 
cate justification  and  sanctification.  If 
we  do  so  in  any  way  whatever,  even 
inadvertently,  we  have  missed  the 
very  point  he  was  most  concerned  to 
make. 

The  author  would  undoubtedly  be 
the  last  to  suggest  that  his  book,  or 
any  other  secondary  source,  is  in  any 
way  whatever  a  substitute  for  read- 
ing Kierkegaard  (especially  now  that 
the    Princeton    University    Press    is 


issuing  even  his  longer  and  more 
weighty  works  in  paperback  edi- 
tions). It  was  Kierkegaard  himself 
who  remarked,  "I  eat  lettuce  but  I 
prefer  the  hearts."  Nevertheless,  as  I 
read  Professor  Gates'  work,  I  was 
fascinated  trying  to  imagine  the  pos- 
sible effect  of  this  book  upon  a  small 
study  and  discussion  group,  in  a 
church  or  on  a  campus,  especially  if 
the  reading  included  a  modest,  care- 
ful selection  from  some  of  Kierke- 
gaard's more  explosive  pages.  It  is 
entirely  possible  that  neither  the 
church  nor  the  campus  would  ever  be 
the  same  again.  Which  is  precisely 
what  Kierkegaard  wanted.  And  who 
could  ask  for  anything  more? 

— Robert  C.  Johnson. 


Multipurpose  Tools  for  Bible  Study,  by  Frederick  W.  Danker.   (St.  Louis: 
Concordia,  I960.  Pp.  xviii  +  289.  $3.75.) 


Here  is  a  remarkable  book  that 
should  find  its  way  promptly  to  the 
work-shelves  of  all  seminary  gradu- 
ates. If  one  may  assume  that  every 
minister  is  an  interpreter  of  the 
Bible,  then  this  volume  is  indispensa- 
ble for  study  and  for  reference.  It 
gathers  into  one  source  bibliographi- 
cal, methodological,  and  exegetical 
data    that    are    otherwise    scattered 


throughout  the  limbo  of  what  is 
wistfully  referred  to  as  the  pastor's 
"formal  biblical  training". 

Professor  Danker  teaches  at  the 
Concordia  (Missouri  Synod  Luther- 
an )  Seminary  in  St.  Louis,  and  is  well 
known  among  biblical  instructors.  He 
has  recently  succeeded  the  late 
William  Arndt  as  co-editor  (with  F. 
W.  Gingrich)  of  the  already  famous 
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Greek-English  Lexicon  of  the  New 
Testament  and  Other  Early  Christian 
Literature. 

This  book  examines  in  detail  the 
basic  tools  of  Bible  study — concor- 
dances, Greek  and  Hebrew  texts, 
grammars,  lexicons,  dictionaries,  ver- 
sions, archeology  and  other  antiqui- 
ties, and  commentaries.  There  are 
fascinating  delineations  of  how  we 
come  to  have  the  excellent  works 
that  are  available  today.  There  are 
concise,  illuminating  instructions  on 
how  to  use  these  resources;  and  clear, 
stimulating  examples  are  provided  to 
assure  that  the  reader  does  not  miss 
the  practical  application  of  each  area 
of  help.  (For  example,  there  are 
chapter-and-verse  illustrations  to 
show  how  the  plethora  of  English 
translations  can  be  turned  to  good  ac- 


count in  responsible  interpretation  of 
the  Bible.) 

Woven  through  the  sometimes 
staggering  wealth  of  reference  mate- 
rial is  also  a  valuable  sketch  of  con- 
temporary Bible  study.  Thus  there 
are  judicious  surveys  of  late,  papyro- 
logical  finds  (including  the  Coptic 
texts),  Jewish  studies,  archeology, 
and  the  Dead  Sea  Scrolls.  Finally, 
there  are  lists  of  recommended  com- 
mentaries; but  be  it  noted  that  the 
author  wisely  advises  the  expositor  to 
use  these  after  he  has  thoroughly 
worked  over  his  text  with  the  help  of 
the  other  tools. 

This  is  a  book  of  instructions  for 
a  complete  refresher  course  in  Bible 
study. 

— James  Arthur  Walther. 


A  Historical  Approach  to  the  New  Testament,  by  Frederic  R.  Crownfield. 
(New  York:  Harper,  I960.  Pp.  xii  +  420.) 


This  book  is  a  textbook  for  under- 
graduates. It  is  roughly  of  the  same 
genre  as  Kee  and  Young,  Understand- 
ing the  New  Testament.  It  is  a  beauti- 
ful product  of  the  bookmaker's  art, 
replete  with  fine  illustrations  and 
maps.  The  author  is  Professor  of 
Biblical  Literature  and  Religion  at 
Guilford  College. 


The  Introduction  offers  an  analysis 
of  the  "historical  approach"  together 
with  some  brief  examination  of  the 
problems  of  canon,  text,  and  transla- 
tion. The  second  part  deals  with 
"Jesus"  plus  the  careers  of  his  follow- 
ers (Acts).  Part  III  deals  with  Chris- 
tianity in  "the  Graeco-Roman  World" 
with  emphasis  on  Paul,  and  the  last 
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part  tells  how  "Christianity  Faces  a 
Larger  World".  Each  individual  book 
receives  treatment. 

In  such  a  volume  it  would  seem  to 
be  inevitable  that  the  author  must 
"jump"  to  his  own  conclusions,  and 
he  can  scarcely  be  blamed  for  not  in- 
cluding the  lines  by  which  he  reached 
certain  scholarly  decisions.  He  in- 
cludes annotated  "Suggestions  for 
Further  Reading",  and  one  may  de- 
duce from  these  that  he  is  well  read. 
It  continues  to  be  a  source  of  amaze- 
ment to  the  present  reviewer,  how- 
ever, how  one  can  be  conversant  with 
the  new  materials  which  are  influenc- 
ing contemporary  New  Testament 
study  and  still  arrive  at  the  same  old 
conclusions  of  a  generation  past.  For 


example,  there  is  a  satisfactory  sec- 
tion on  the  Essenes  of  the  Dead  Sea 
Scrolls;  but  the  Pastoral  Epistles  are 
treated  in  Part  IV  with  never  a  word 
about  the  organization  of  the  Qum- 
ran  Community.  Again,  in  the  dis- 
cussion of  the  date  of  the  Fourth 
Gospel  the  Rylands  Papyrus  fragment 
is  mentioned,  but  Bodmer  Papyrus  II 
is  not;  and  a  date  "about  A.D.  100" 
is  suggested. 

Because  of  its  attractive  format, 
good  range  of  material,  and  handy 
size,  the  book  should  prove  very  use- 
ful to  teachers  of  undergraduates. 
One  may  hope  that  it  will  be  used 
with  critical  discretion  and  supple- 
mentary discussion. 

— James  Arthur  Walther. 


Making  the  Ministry  Relevant,  edited  by  Hans  Hofman.  (New  York:  Scrib- 
ner's,  I960.  Pp.  xvi  +  169.  $3.50.) 


In  this  collection  of  articles  Paul 
Tillich,  Reinhold  Niebuhr,  Samuel 
Miller,  Kenneth  Appel,  Seward  Hilt- 
ner,  Reuel  Howe,  and  the  editor  deal 
principally  with  the  bearing  of  psy- 
chology and  psychiatry  on  the  pastor's 
work  and  suggest  changes  in  the 
theological  curriculum.  Perhaps  it  is 
inevitable  that  the  book  should  lack 
unity;  but  its  weakness  arises  also 
from  the  diffuse,  even  banal  character 
of  several  of  the  chapters.  The  title 
promises  more  than  it  delivers.  None 
of  the  authors  goes  beyond  what  he 


has  already  said  elsewhere;  but  for 
those  unfamiliar  with  them,  ideas  of 
value  are  expounded.  The  book 
brings  home  very  forcibly  the  diffi- 
culty of  discussing  the  relevance  of 
the  ministry  apart  from  theological 
foundation.  There  is  no  article  in- 
quiring into  the  basis  on  which  such 
a  topic  can  be  discussed,  nor  is  there 
tacit  agreement  among  the  writers. 
This  is  the  fundamental  reason  why 
the  book  fails. 

— Elwyn  A.  Smith. 
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(This  list  is  to  acknowledge  the  kindness  of  publishers  in  sending  us  books 
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not  be  reviewed.) 

Brown,  Handel  H.,  A  Recipe  for  A  Merry  Christmas.  (Grand  Rapids:  Eerd- 
mans,  I960.  Pp.  89.  $2.50. — Three  chapters  are  adapted  from  material 
which  appeared  in  Presbyterian  Life. ) 

Powell,  Gordon,  The  Inkeeper  of  Bethlehem.  (Westwood,  N.  J.:  Revell,  I960. 
Pp.  31.11.50.) 

Rogers,  Roy,  My  Favorite  Christmas  Story.  (Westwood,  N.  J.:  Revell,  I960. 
Pp.64.  $1.50.) 


Phillips,  J.  B.,  Letters  to  Young  Churches.  (New  York:  Macmillan,  I960.  Pp. 
xiv  +  225.  $1.25. — Macmillan  Paperbacks  Edition.) 

Lockyer,  Herbert,  All  The  Men  of  The  Bible.   (Grand  Rapids:  Zondervan, 
1958.  Pp.  381.  $4.95.) 

Murray,  George  L.,  Millennial  Studies.  (Grand  Rapids:  Baker,  I960.  Pp.  207. 
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Douglass,  Earl  L.,  The  Douglass  Sunday  School  Lessons,  1961.  (New  York: 
Macmillan,  I960.  Pp.  xviii  +  494.  $3.25.) 


"  I  would  define  a  book  as  a  work  of  magic  whence  escape  all 
kinds  of  images  to  trouble  the  souls  and  change  the  hearts  of  men." 

— Anatole  France. 
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Notice 


The  Historical  Society  of  the  Up- 
per Ohio  Valley  is  planning  a  memo- 
rial volume  to  be  issued  early  next 
Fall  in  connection  with  the  25  th  an- 
niversary of  the  death  of  Dr.  James 
Snowden. 

Dr.  Snowden  was  for  many  years 
Professor  of  Theology  in  Western 
Theological  Seminary.  He  served  as 
editor  of  the  Presbyterian  Banner  for 
26  years  and  was  the  author  of  32 
books. 

The  volume  will  present  in  some 
300  pages  the  work  of  Dr.  Snowden 
as  a  pastor,  preacher,  professor,  edi- 


tor, publicist,  and  philosopher.  The 
various  chapters  will  be  written  by 
men  who  have  been  intimately  as- 
sociated with  him. 

Graduates  of  Western  Seminary 
who  received  their  training  under  Dr. 
Snowden  will  probably  be  anxious  to 
contribute  individual  impressions  and 
interesting  anecdotes  from  his  bril- 
liant career.  Those  who  thus  desire  to 
contribute  are  asked  to  write  either 
to  Dr.  F.  Dixon  McCloy  at  Pittsburgh 
Seminary  or  to  Dr.  W.  W.  McKinney, 
823  Maplewood  Avenue,  Ambridge, 
Pa. 


"How  busy  is  not  so  important  as  why  busy.  The  bee  is 
praised;  the  mosquito  is  swatted." 

— Selected. 
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From  the  President's  Desk — 


"I  am  a  cynical  realist,"  said  a  friend  of  mine  the  other  day.  "There  is 
no  such  thing,"  said  I  within  myself.  All  cynics  think  they  are  realists — but 
such  a  thing  is  impossible.  A  cynic  sees  the  bad  out  of  all  proportion — the 
unbeautiful,  the  hypocritical,  the  dishonest,  the  selfish — and  assumes  that, 
because  man  has  given  and  continues  to  give  evidence  of  being  highly  re- 
sponsive to  base  appetites  and  desires,  life  is  hopeless. 

This  is  not  being  a  realist — for  there  is  good — there  is  beauty — there  is 
honor  and  integrity.  And  there  is  hope  because  there  is  faith,  and  there  is 
faith  because  there  is  God — and  man  can  be  saved  from  that  which  is  bad 
and  for  that  which  is  good  because  there  is  Christ. 

That  is  why  there  is  a  church,  the  body  of  Christ,  to  make  available  to 
all  people  of  this  or  any  generation  the  power  of  His  redemption.  And  that 
is  why  there  is  Pittsburgh  Theological  Seminary,  to  prepare  men  adequately 
to  assume  responsible  positions  in  the  life  of  the  church  that  the  saving 
gospel  may  be  made  known  to  all  men. 

From  time  to  time  we  need  to  take  another  look  at  what  we  are,  and 
why.  The  Constitution  of  our  school  spells  it  out: 

Art.  II,  1,  2. 

The  purpose  for  which  the  new  corporation  is  to  be  formed  is  that  of  conducting 
a  theological  seminary  which  shall  be  solely  devoted  to  the  education  of  suitable 
persons  for  the  work  of  the  Christian  ministry  and  for  other  fields  of  Christian 
service. 

For  the  attainment  of  this  purpose,  the  Seminary  shall  provide  instruction  in 
the  knowledge  of  the  Word  of  God,  contained  in  the  Scriptures  of  the  Old 
and  New  Testaments,  the  only  infallible  rule  of  faith  and  practice,  and  of  the 
doctrine,  order  and  institutes  of  worship  taught  in  the  Scriptures,  and  sum- 
marily exhibited  in  the  Constitution  of  The  United  Presbyterian  Church  in  the 
United  States  of  America;  and  shall  impart  to  its  students  the  various  disciplines 
by  which  they  may  be  properly  prepared  for  service  in  the  work  of  the  Church; 
and  shall  cultivate  in  them  spiritual  gifts  and  the  life  of  true  godliness;  all  to 
the  end  that  there  may  be  trained  a  succession  of  able,  faithful,  and  devoted 
ministers  of  the  gospel  and  other  Christian  workers. 

But  training  in  knowledge  is  insufficient  for  our  task.  It  must  be  "added 
to"  the  evidence  of  Christ's  redemptive  powers  in  the  lives  of  those  who 
would  bring  it  to  others.  For  that  reason  there  is  another  article  in  our  Con- 
stitution: 

— Concluded  on  page  26. 
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Herewith 

Again  we  are  happy  to  share  with  you  a  lecture  delivered  in  a  PTS 
Conference  Hour.  Dr.  Edward  Dowey,  who  is  Professor  of  the  History  of 
Christian  Doctrine  at  Princeton  Theological  Seminary,  visited  our  school  in 
September  and  stimulated  our  minds  with  his  thinking  on  the  Reformed 
Confessions.  We  think  you  will  enjoy  reading — and  perhaps  studying — what 
he  said. 

Robert  Carson's  article  was  originally  presented  to  Dr.  Freedman.  Mr. 
Carson  is  a  graduate  of  the  Law  School  of  the  University  of  Pittsburgh.  He 
has  been  serving  as  the  (student)  pastor  of  the  Avonmore  Presbyterian 
Church,  and  he  will  receive  his  seminary  degree  in  May. 

Roger  Cowan,  who  contributes  the  sermon,  is  pastor  of  the  Central 
Presbyterian  Church,  Massillon,  Ohio. 

Wherewith 

Rather  often  people  who  write  to  us  for  extra  copies  of  the  Perspective 
offer  to  reimburse  us.  Our  stock  reply,  of  course,  is  that  the  Seminary  is 
glad  to  send  the  journal  to  folks  who  are  genuinely  interested  and  who  have 
a  use  for  it.  The  Editor,  however,  has  reflected  from  time  to  time  that  it 
might  not  be  out  of  keeping  with  our  Scotch  ancestry  to  drop  a  hint  as  to 
what  it  costs  the  school  to  send  you  this  paper  four  times  a  year.  Without 
prorating  editorial  and  secretarial  time,  it  takes  just  about  one  dollar  to  put 
one  volume  (four  issues)  of  this  publication  in  your  hands.  If  our  friends 
are  inclined  to  make  use  of  this  information  when  they  are  making  their 
contributions  to  the  Seminary,  the  heart  of  the  Comptroller  will  be  eladdened! 

Forthwith 

The  next  literary  communication  you  will  receive  will  be  an  issue  of 
Panorama,  which  should  reach  you  before  Commencement.  The  Perspective 
will  not  be  published  until  June,  at  which  time  we  should  hope  to  be  able 
to  record  for  you  the  Commencement  Address. 

The  Editor  is  deeply  appreciative  of  the  friendly  letters  that  have  been 
sent  in,  even  (perhaps  especially)  when  they  contain  constructive  rejoinder 
or  criticism.  With  the  pressures  on  staff  time,  it  is  not  always  feasible  to 
answer  each  of  these  communications  personally;  so  we  want  to  thank  all  of 
you,  including  those  who  merely  had  kind  thoughts  and  good  intentions. 

—J.  A.  W. 


The  Fragments  and  the  Fullness 

Text:  Do  people  live  after  they  die? — Chris  Cowan,  circa  1959. 


It  WAS  ONE  of  those  frequent 
breakfast  conversations  between  a 
groggy  father  who  should  have  put 
down  the  book  at  eleven  and  a 
chipper  four  year  old  who  persistent- 
ly sandwiched  rhetoric  between  bites 
on  his  toast.  Breakfast  time,  with  all 
the  sweet  or  somber  overtones  that 
it  carries,  is  no  time  to  talk  anything 
— let  alone  theology!  But  I  have 
learned  that  fathers  control  the  con- 
versation no  more  than  they  did 
when  they  were  simply  husbands.  So 
I  always  expect  the  unexpected;  and 
when  Chris  begins  his  bacon  barrage, 
I  simply  grant  a  bleary  nod  of  acqui- 
escence. 

This  particular  morning  we  jumped 
in  one  leap  from  the  relative  strength 
of  lions  and  tigers  to  the  doctrine  of 
the  Resurrection  of  the  Body.  Chris, 
who  knows  nothing  of  comparative 
religions  and  who  has  spent  his  life 
within  the  kindergarten  context  of  the 
Christian  Community,  began  by  ask- 
ing— 

Chris:  Do  people  live  after  they 
die? 

Daddy:  Yes,  Jesus  showed  us  this. 

Chris:  Until  Jesus  showed  us,  we 
didn't  know  that,  did  we? 

I  put  down  my  coffee  and  grabbed 
some  note  paper,  grateful  for  a  text 
from  one  so  young,  so  early  in  the 


day.  And,  of  course,  Chris  was  right 
on  center.  For  this  is  where  Christian 
faith  is  lodged — in  a  God  who  by 
resurrection  showed  us  what  we 
didn't  know,  won  a  victory  we 
couldn't  win,  brought  life  and  im- 
mortality to  light. 

Faith  that  Jesus  Christ  has  broken 
death,  that  He  is  alive  as  Lord  and 
Saviour,  is  the  central  Christian  as- 
sumption. In  the  mighty  acts  of  in- 
carnation, crucifixion,  and  resurrec- 
tion, God  has  given  a  pivot  point,  a 
source  and  an  end  to  human  life. 
Christ  Jesus  as  Saviour  is  the  One 
who  makes  life  whole. 

Yet,  our  lives  are  largely  fragmen- 
tary in  a  fragmentary  world.  And 
fragments  can  at  best  eke  out  survival. 
When  you  spend  all  your  time  hold- 
ing yourself  together,  there's  slight 
chance  that  you  can  touch  the  lives 
of  others  with  hope  and  help  and 
love.  God's  order  in  Christ  finds  little 
counterpart  in  man's  disorder.  We 
have  not  yet  asked  basically  enough 
what  a  sovereign,  unified,  triumphant 
God  has  to  say  to  our  broken  and 
compartmentalized  world.  Regard  the 
divisions  of  our  day:  We  have  per- 
sonal selves  and  business  selves,  one 
mind  for  church,  another  for  pleasure. 
And  seldom  is  there  a  fusing  so  that 
work  becomes  worship  or  worship 
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a  joy.  There  are  divisions  within  each 
classification  and  then  divisions  of 
the  divisions.  If  you're  Westerner, 
there's  no  place  like  California;  if 
you're  Easterner,  you've  still  got  New 
York.  If  you're  Southerner,  you've  got 
tradition  and  money  and  the  money 
tradition;  if  you're  Northerner,  you 
ask,  "Then  why  do  you  want  our  in- 
dustry?" 

If  you  were  for  Nixon,  you  had  to 
dislike  Kennedy.  If  you're  labor,  you 
fight  capital.  If  you  own  one  share  of 
GM  stock,  you  automatically  hate 
Reuther  who  hates  Hoffa  who  hates 
— well,  that  brings  us  back  to 
Kennedy,  who  should  be  mentioned 
cautiously  in  a  Presbyterian  sermon! 

If  you're  a  New  York  gentile,  you 
hate  the  Jews,  who  glare  at  the 
Negroes,  who  scowl  at  the  Puerto 
Ricans.  Meanwhile  the  Puerto  Ricans 
resolve  to  show  us  all.  Harry  Golden 
claims  they  already  have  plans  to  put 
a  centerfielder  on  the  Braves  when 
Aaron  hangs  up  his  spikes  and  a 
singer  on  the  Paramount  stage  when 
Belafonte  makes  enough  to  feel  ac- 
cepted. 

If  you're  English,  you  fear  Russia, 
which  fears  West  Germany,  which 
fears  the  rise  of  DeGaulle's  France. 
We  line  up  as  West  against  East 
though  it  requires  sharing  the  bed 
with  Franco.  So,  Khrushchev  woos 
Tito,  who  woos  Nasser,  who  plays 
them  both  against  each  other  to  save 
Egypt's  skin. 

We    line   up    as    Protestants    and 


Romans  against  Communists,  who  are 
more  dangerous  to  us  both  than  we 
are  to  each  other.  We  will  even  call 
on  Islam,  preferring  holy  wars  to 
Siberian  confinement. 

So  life  is  a  fragmentized,  de- 
humanized alignment  in  which  we, 
whatever  our  side,  are  always  right — 
and  fight  it  out  with  all  others.  We 
move  only  in  our  own  little  circle  and 
repeat  to  each  other  the  racial  mem- 
ory of  that  "Old  Gang  of  Mine."  And 
when  history  moves  to  break  up  the 
old  gang  with  stubborn  new  facts — 
we  have  another  drink  and  sing  an- 
other chorus. 

Now  what  is  behind  this?  The  sur- 
face scrapping  is  only  indicative  of 
personal  and  inner  cleavage.  It's  the 
old  story  of  the  divided  house  not 
standing.  Outer  disorder  simply  re- 
flects inner  chaos.  We  can  never  hope 
to  do  what  is  right  until  we  first  learn 
who  it  is  we  are.  The  reason  we  re- 
late ourselves  so  enthusiastically  and 
sporadically  to  relative  and  partial 
causes  is  because  we  have  never  been 
fully  grasped  by  an  ultimate  and 
unifying  cause.  At  the  heart  of  frag- 
mented man  lies  a  deep  anxiety 
which  is  both  problem  and  hope. 

Anxiety  is  a  problem  because  it 
ties  us  up  in  knots  when  we  need  to 
act;  it  makes  us  tense  when  we  need 
to  be  calm  and  sure.  It  fills  our  souls 
with  an  ultimate  dread:  the  aware- 
ness of  our  death.  Psychology  has 
taught  us  that  righteous  indignation 
is  not  always  so  righteous  and  that 
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our  holy  cause  may  just  not  be  very 
holy.  So  we  hesitate  to  embrace  any- 
thing, not  ever  being  sure  we  are 
right.  Meanwhile  life's  end  moves 
ominously  toward  us,  and  we  may 
ask  why  all  the  effort  since  so  soon 
we  die?  The  next  short  step  may  be 
sulking  resignment  to  a  world  in 
which  all  the  moves  are  already  made, 
a  trapped  confinement  which  begins 
in  a  hospital  room  rented  by  parents 
and  ends  in  a  casket  financed  on  time 
by  children.  Meanwhile  existence  be- 
comes a  matter  of  a  new  car  every 
two  years  or  a  second  car  every  three 
years;  a  washer-dryer  with  juke-box- 
like selector;  and  Stereo  when  Hi-Fi 
is  so  soon  sterile. 

Which  means  we  are  bored.  Bored 
because  we  feel  that  life  ought  to 
offer  more  than  indoor  plumbing  and 
two  weeks  at  the  Lake.  Like  the  lady 
in  the  novel  we  "want  to  take  life 
by  the  throat  and  choke  it."  Anxiety 
— indecision,  fear  of  annihilation, 
lack-lustre  living,  trapped  resentment 
— all  this  is  behind  our  fragmented 
humanity.  This  is  our  problem. 

But  it  is  also  our  hope.  Only  people 
who  are  fragmented  know  the  need 
of  being  whole.  When  life  is  empty, 
we  know  the  importance  of  fullness. 
When  we  are  hemmed  in  and  caught, 
we  look  toward  freedom.  When  we 
are  absolutely  conformed,  we  sense 
that  life  needs  to  be  transformed. 

So  anxiety  may  be  hope  because 
it  can  well  be  the  underside  of  faith. 
At  least  our  generation  is  not  flippant 
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about  the  future.  If  we  have  digressed 
from  expecting  too  much  to  expect- 
ing too  little,  we  have  yet  learned  to 
take  life  seriously.  If  anxiety  com- 
bines frustration  and  failure,  then 
perhaps  we  will  hear  again  of  the 
forgiveness  of  sins.  If  life  is  no  long- 
er seen  through  rose-colored  glasses, 
neither  is  it  regarded  as  a  simple 
triumph  any  Sophomore  can  win  in 
a  breeze. 

Yet,  anxiety,  while  it  may  be  the 
underside  of  faith,  is  not  faith.  From 
despair  we  ask  in  what  or  whom  is 
there  hope?  What  ultimates  are  there 
in  a  relative  world?  Seeing  that 
everyone  we  know  also  dies,  to  whom 
may  we  look  with  confidence? 

Christian  commitment  is  a 
frank  facing  of  all  we  have  described 
— our  fragmentation  and  its  causes — 
plus  an  affirmation.  The  plus  is  the 
God  who  sends  good  news  to  a  sick 
world.  And  the  name  of  that  news  is 
Jesus  Christ.  If  we  are  broken — 
Christ  is  whole.  If  we  travel  on  di- 
verse roads  which  wind  up  in  blind 
alleys — Christ  is  yet  the  Road  to  the 
Father.  If  we  are  trapped  and  con- 
fined— He  is  beckoning  to  wider 
circles  of  freedom  and  fellowship.  If 
our  days  are  flat  and  stale — He  is  life 
joyous  and  full.  If  time  is  filled  with 
second  bests  and  might  have  beens 
and  greater  goods — He  is  truth  mani- 
festly clear.  If  we  dwell  in  darkness 
within  and  without — He  is  light  ex- 
posing the  depth  of  our  heart's  dark 
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recess  and  illumining  the  way  before 
us. 

All  this  He  is  and  more.  And 
Chris  is  proved  right:  "Until  Jesus 
showed  us,  we  didn't  know  that."  He 
is  the  Revealer — and  in  Him,  says 
Paul,  is  "all  the  fullness  of  God."  It 
is  He  whom  we  preach  and  in  whom 
we  are  grounded  for  now  and  ever- 
more. We  fall  back  on  Him  not 
alone  as  last  resort  but  as  first  hope; 
"No  man  cometh  unto  the  Father  but 
by  me." 

Life-through  we  will  be  haunted 
by  broken  dreams  and  partial  joys 
and  painful  severings  of  familiar 
ways.  These  will  be  accompanied  by 
lingering  regrets  and  frequent  guilt 
and  some  foreboding — with  no  as- 
surance of  what's  right  or  best.  We 
will  persist  in  morbid,  circular,  self 
analysis  and  mistaken  notions  of 
knowing  what  is  best  for  other 
people.  We  will  rise  at  dawn  and  sleep 
at  night  thinking  of  muffed  chances, 
wanting  to  do  over  or  say  again, 
scheming  to  get  out  and  break  loose 
and  find  freedom  in  some  far  country. 
We  will  hurt  and  be  hurt,  devote 
much  energy  to  the  trivial,  and  feel 
little  toward  our  neighbor's  real 
needs.  A  few  laughs,  an  occasional 
embrace,  and  emptiness  again.  And 
we  will  ask  once  more,  "Why  was  I 
born?" 

But  it  is  for  such  times  and 
thoughts  that  God's  Christ  has  been 
cut  out.  He  fits  the  size  of  our  hu- 
manity. In  our  despairing  moments 


the  One  to  whom  we  belong  grasps 
us.  Amid  our  decay  and  separations 
and  daily  little  dyings — comes  one  in 
whom  there  is  neither  fragmenta- 
tion nor  death.  He  guides  us  out  from 
microscopic  viewpoints,  our  self -hate 
engendering  other-hatred,  our  desper- 
ate self-excusing.  His  mercy  is  holy 
enough  to  shame  us  and  broad 
enough  to  draw  us  to  Him  by  the 
simple  compulsion  of  a  love  that 
won't  quit. 

Looking  at  Christ,  we  find  who  it  is 
we  are  and  to  whom  we  belong. 

Thus  He  comes  as  Saviour — 
opening  our  eyes  to  humanity, 
drawing  together  the  pieces, 
binding  the  wounds, 
freeing  us  from  self  captivity, 
making  Himself  known  as  both  light 
and  salvation.  We   say  with   Chris, 
"Until  Jesus   showed   us,   we  didn't 
know  that." 

But,  my  son  and  my  friends,  He 
did  show  us.  And  so  life's  big  busi- 
ness becomes  showing  Him  that  we 
have  heard  and  seen  and  now  pro- 
claim by  faith  and  life. 

We  receive  the  joy  and  wonder  of 
being  loved  which  in  turn  frees  us 
to  love  ourselves  and  others  and  God. 
We  repeat,  "God  was  in  Christ  rec- 
onciling the  world  to  Himself," 
knowing  the  statement  is  more  af- 
firmation than  repetition.  We  look 
Christward  for  ultimate  hope  and 
unifying  faith  in  our  disordered  years. 

From  Him  we  receive  the  gift  of 
nonchalance — the   strainless   ease    of 
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being  in  His  care,  while  our  world  is 
kept  in  His  holy  will,  our  work  and 
witness  preceded  and  followed  by  the 
work  and  witness  of  others,  our 
failures  and  betrayals  held  hard  by 
His  mighty  mercy.  From  Him  we 
receive  also  the  gift  of  tension — the 
sleepless  concern  for  all  those  whom 
Christ  loves,  the  anxious  prayer  that 
His  kingdom  may  be  established  in 
its  justice  and  fullness — the  percep- 
tive awareness  of  the  tug  and  pull 
between  what  is  and  what  should  be, 
the  signs  and  groans  and  longings 
for  the  homeland  of  which  the  world 
is  but  a  colony. 

With  ultimate  confidence  we  trust 
Him  who  is  Ultimate  Confidante. 
With  daily  prayers  and  thanksgivings 
and  anticipations  we  look  to  Him. 
Yet,  between  the  ultimate  hope  and 
the  daily  prayer,  at  the  bend  of  the 
centuries  where  we  reside,  remains 
uncertainty;  an  uncertainty  which 
knowledge  cannot  penetrate  and 
which  makes  faith  God's  mandatory 


grace  to  men  like  us.  In  that  uncer- 
tainty and  with  deep  concern,  we 
preach  with  urgency.  We  see  that  an 
identical  congregation  is  seldom,  \i 
ever,  gathered  twice;  we  see  every 
hour  of  worship  not  only  as  eternal 
dialogue  but  as  inclusive  beginning 
and  ending.  We  arise  each  day  to  a 
dawn  that  comes  but  once.  We  sense 
every  separation  and  goodbye  as  ir- 
retrievable. 

What  then  remains?  Only  the  love 
of  a  God  in  whom  there  is  no  dark- 
ness nor  death,  neither  separation  nor 
good-bye.  We  look  to  Him  for  the 
stillness  that  heals  the  clamor,  the 
peace  that  lies  at  the  heart  of  the 
storm.  We  who  live  and  die  look  up 
to  the  Lord  of  life  and  death  saying 
"Thanks  be  to  Him  who  has  loved 
us  and  given  Himself  for  us.  Thanks 
be  to  Him  in  Whom  there  are  no 
good-byes.  Thanks  be  to  Him  who 
gives  us  the  victory! " 

— Roger  A.  Cowan.  '54. 


Revelation  and  Faith 
in  the  Protestant  Confessions 


by  Edward  A.  Dowey,  Jr. 


The  following  pages  are  an  ex- 
ercise in  the  generally  defunct  disci- 
pline of  "comparative  symbolics" 
aimed  at  refreshing  our  minds  about 
some  of  the  classic  documents  from 
the  Reformation  and  from  the  seven- 
teenth century.  Since  revelation  has 
been  the  prime  concern  of  theology 
in  the  nineteenth  and  twentieth  cen- 
turies, it  may  be  that  new  perspec- 
tives have  been  won  from  which  to 
view  these  older  statements. 

I.  Lutheran  Confessions 

One  of  the  commonest  devices  for 
distinguishing  Reformed  from  Lu- 
theran theology  during  and  after  the 
Reformation  is  to  say  that  the  former 
was  built  upon  the  "formal"  principle 
of  the  Reformation  (namely,  the 
authority  of  canonical  Scripture) 
while  the  latter  derived  its  structure 
and  content  from  the  "material" 
principle  (justification  by  grace 
through  faith).  Without  discussing 
the  appropriateness  of  these  terms, 
we  can  affirm  that  the  most  casual 
reader  of  the  confessions  will  notice 


the  phenomena  to  which  they  refer. 
The  Reformed  family  of  confessions 
frequently  list  the  canonical  books  of 
Scripture  identified  by  "inspiration  of 
the  Holy  Spirit"  as  the  "Word  of 
God";  and,  with  some  exceptions,  the 
article  on  Scripture  as  revelation 
stands  at  or  near  the  beginning  of 
the  statement.  By  contrast,  none  of 
the  Lutheran  confessions  contains  a 
canonical  list  or  a  doctrine  of  the 
Spirit  that  accredits  the  canon.  The 
basic  Lutheran  document,  the  Augs- 
burg Confession,  contains  only  the 
remark  that  it  accepts  nothing  "dis- 
crepant with"  Scripture.1  In  all  the 
Book  of  Concord,  there  is  no  article 
devoted  to  delimiting  the  canon, 
book  by  book,  although  the  problem 
of  the  canon  and  the  solution  to  it 
(exclusion  of  the  apocrypha,  and  de- 
nial of  the  independent  authority  of 
church  tradition)  were  identical  in 
Lutheran  and  Reformed  circles. 

The  Preface  to  the  Epitome  of  the 
Formula  of  Concord2  comes  nearest 
to  developing  a  formal  doctrine  of 
Scripture  in  these  terms  among  the 


*  See  Ad  Hoc,  p.  3. 

aPart  I,  conclusion;  Part  II,  preface. 

2Schanc,  Creeds  of  Christendom,  III,  pp.  93-97. 
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Lutheran  articles.  Even  here  the  canon 
is  not  mentioned  as  such,  although 
there  is  no  doubt  that  the  "prophetic 
and  apostolic  writings  both  of  the 
Old  and  New  Testament,"  "which 
are  the  only  rule  and  norm  according 
to  which  all  dogmas  and  doctors 
ought  to  be  esteemed  and  judged," 
are  the  same  66  books  which  the  Re- 
formed writers  felt  called  upon  to 
enumerate.  The  Formula  is  actually 
more  detailed  about  a  kind  of  sec- 
ondary canon  of  symbolical  books 
(the  Apostles',  Nicene,  and  Athana- 
sian  Creeds,  the  Unaltered  Augsburg 
Confession,  Melanchthon's  Apology, 
Luther's  Smalcald  Articles  and  his 
two  Catechisms, — "the  latter  as  it 
were,  the  Bible  of  the  Laity")  than 
it  is  about  the  canon.  The  relation  of 
the  symbolical  books  to  Scripture  is 
very  well  put: 

But  other  symbols  and  other  writings, 
of  which  we  made  mention  a  little 
while  ago,  do  not  possess  the  authority 
of  a  judge — for  this  dignity  belongs 
to  Holy  Scripture  alone;  but  merely 
give  testimony  to  our  religion,  and  set 
it  forth  to  show  in  what  manner  from 
time  to  time  the  Holy  Scriptures  have 
been  understood  and  explained  in  the 
Church  of  God  by  the  doctors  who  then 
lived  .... 

The  consensus  of  Scripture  and  the 
symbolical  books  is  characteristically 
referred  to  as  the  "unanimous  con- 
sent of  the  Catholic  Christian  faith." 
The  apocrypha  are  not  referred  to  by 
name,  but  are  presumably  judged  (as 
they  were  actually  rejected  in  prac- 
tice) in  the  words: 


...  a  clear  distinction  is  retained  be- 
tween the  sacred  Scriptures  of  the  Old 
and  New  Testaments  and  all  other 
writings  .  .  . 

But  other  writings,  whether  of  the 
fathers  or  of  the  moderns,  with  what- 
ever name  they  come,  are  in  no  wise 
to  be  equalled  to  the  Holy  Scriptures, 
but  are  all  to  be  esteemed  inferior  to 
them,  so  that  they  be  not  otherwise 
received  than  in  the  rank  of  witnesses. 

Later,  however,  the  theologian  Leon- 
hard  Hutter  (d.  16 16)  in  one  of  the 
most  widely  used  handbooks  of  Lu- 
theran theology  included  the  apocry- 
pha among  Scripture,  which  he  di- 
vided into  "canonical"  and  "apocry- 
phal." 

Two  further  omissions  in  the  Lu- 
theran statements  stand  out  at  once 
for  anyone  schooled  in  the  Reformed 
Catechisms  and  Confessions:  (1) 
there  is  no  doctrine  of  inspiration, 
i.e.,  of  the  original  giving  of  sacred 
oracles  or  writings,  and  (2)  there  is 
no  doctrine  of  a  special  work  of  the 
Spirit  by  which  the  canon  is  identi- 
fied as  such.  This  does  not  mean  that 
there  is  any  lack  among  the  16th 
and  17th  century  Lutheran  theo- 
logians of  discussions  of  at  least  the 
former  of  these  topics.  But  k  is  a 
significant  matter  that  the  results  do 
not  appear  in  the  churchly  docu- 
ments. When  Edmund  Schlink  dis- 
cusses the  absence  of  these  "presup- 
posed" materials  (canon,  inspiration) 
from  the  documents  and  accounts  for 
it,  he  claims  that  the  interest  of  Lu- 
theran theology  was  not  in  a  book  as 
such,  but  in  the  redemptive  content. 
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This  does  not  mean  that  Luther's 
own  freedom  with  the  canon  was 
followed  in  these  documents:  all 
books  seem  to  have  equal  authority, 
if  citations  from  them  are  an  indi- 
cation. But  the  inner  meaning  of 
Scripture  is  Gospel,  which  is  chiefly 
forwarded  by  preaching  and  hearing. 
Thus  the  emphasis,  says  Schlink,  is  on 
the  hearing  and  the  "inspiration  of 
the  hearer,"  not  on  the  inspiring  of 
sacred  writings.  That  is  to  say,  faith 
(the  reception  of  the  Gospel)  is 
central  and  primary  in  the  Lutheran 
statements  in  such  a  way  that  a  teach- 
ing about  the  Bible  is  not  clearly 
formulated  anywhere.  "Rather,  the 
implicit  doctrine  of  Scripture  must 
be  gleaned  from  the  actual  use  of 
Scripture  [in  the  confessional  docu- 
ments] and  from  the  expressed  at- 
titude to  other  sources  of  knowledge 
that  might  lay  claim  to  being  norms 
of  church  doctrine."3  But  when  we 
study  the  subject  of  faith  (the  "in- 
spiration of  the  hearer" )  we  find  that 
it  is  generally  so  closely  tied  up  with 
the  rejection  of  works  as  a  means  of 
salvation4  and  with  an  insistence  on 
trust  as  opposed  to  "mere"  knowl- 
edge, that  it  is  extremely  difficult  to 
attribute  any  noetic  quality  whatever 
to  the  term. 

The  significance  of  this  matter  has 
been  taken  chiefly  in  two  ways :  ( 1 ) 
by  the  Reformed  tradition,  which  as 


we  shall  see  has  usually  defined  this 
matter  quite  clearly,  the  Lutheran 
manner  is  regarded  as  a  deceptive 
omission.  An  omission,  because  the 
topic  is  simply  not  present,  and  de- 
ceptive, because  the  subject  matter  is 
implicit  in  the  documents  and  in  fact 
had  to  be  formulated  extra-confes- 
sionally  by  theologians  in  their  own 
works;  (2)  by  the  Lutherans,  this 
omission  is  regarded  as  a  virtue  in 
that  it  shows  the  true  motif  of  Lu- 
theran theology  (not  the  giving  of  a 
canon,  but  the  g'wing  of  saving  faith 
to  believers,)  and  it  avoids  the  error 
of  the  Reformed  tradition  which 
always  tended  to  objectivism  in  mat- 
ters both  of  dogma  and  ethics. 

II.  Reformed  Confessions: 
Sixteenth  Century 

A.  The  First  Helvetic 
Confession 

The  first  Helvetic  Confession  was  a 
work  of  Reformed  theologians  in 
1536,  several  years  after  Zwingli  was 
dead  and  several  years  before  John 
Calvin  became  a  man  to  be  reckoned 
with.  The  Alsatian  and  Swiss  partic- 
ipants were  Bucer  and  Capito  of 
Strassburg;  Bullinger,  Myconius,  Gry- 
naeus,  Judae,  and  Megander  of  several 
Swiss  cities.  This  confession  shows 
distinctive  marks  of  its  Reformed 
origins  and  also  a  good  deal  of  Lu- 
theran language. 


3E.  Schlink,  Theologie  der  lutherischen  Bekenntnisschriften,  p.  24;  Chap,  i,  passim. 
4Aug.  Conf.  chap.  i\-vl,  xx. 
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Quite  unlike  the  Lutheran  state- 
ments, the  biblical  canon  (not  enu- 
merated) is  equated  at  the  outset 
with  the  Word  of  God  (Scriptura 
canonica  verbum  Dei),  and  is  said 
to  be  inspired  in  its  origin  by  the 
Hoiy  Spirit  through  Prophets  and 
Apostles,  There  is  no  mention  of 
illumination  of  the  hearer  or  of  the 
process  by  which  the  canon  was  fixed 
and  preserved.  In  a  pattern  followed 
by  the  fuller  and  more  widely  ac- 
cepted Second  Helvetic  Confession, 
a  second  chapter  takes  up  the  subject, 
De  Interpretation  Scripturae.  The 
third  and  fourth  chapters  (De  Anti- 
ques Patribus  and  De  Traditionibus 
Hominum)  are  really  sub-divisions 
that  should  be  indented  under  chapter 
ii.  The  principle  stated  briefly  in 
chapter  ii  ("The  holy  divine  Scrip- 
ture shall  be  interpreted  in  no  other 
way  than  out  of  itself  and  explained 
by  the  norm  of  faith  and  love")  is 
applied  in  chapter  iii  to  a  most 
generous  acceptance  of  such  fathers 
as  interpret  Scripture  under  this  norm 
as  "chosen  instruments  of  the  Holy 
Spirit";  and  in  chapter  iv  to  a  rather 
abrupt  dismissal  of  "traditions,"  im- 
plying that  they  generally  "lead 
away"  from  the  gospel.  It  is  in  chap- 
ter v  and  the  later  chapters  xii-xiv 
that  the  principle  of  faith  and  justi- 
fication is  expressed.  This  material 
strikes  one  as  a  quite  Lutheran  part 
of  the  confession;  and  insofar  as 
"through  faith  alone"  is  Luther's  great 
phrase  which  practically  created  the 


Reformation,  the  judgment  is  correct. 

A  matter  of  special  interest  is  that 
beside  the  establishment  of  revelation 
in  the  canonical  books  on  the  author- 
ity of  their  inspiration,  there  appears 
under  the  "purpose  and  goal"  (Zweck, 
scopus)  of  Scripture  in  chapter  v  and 
under  the  "purpose  and  goal"  of  the 
"evangelical  doctrine"  in  chapter  xii, 
almost  identical  material;  both  point 
to  grace  alone  and  faith  alone  as  the 
scopus.  We  have  two  different 
"topics"  here  (ch.  i-v  on  Scripture, 
cf.  ch.  xii-xiv  on  faith  and  the  gos- 
pel), but  both  come  to  the  same 
thing.  I  think  that  we  shall  discover 
that,  while  the  Lutheran  confessions 
dealt  with  Scripture  only  in  the  For- 
mula of  Concord,  the  Reformed  con- 
fessions constantly  expanded  the  doc- 
trine of  Scripture  into  considerations 
of  inspiration,  preservation,  inerrant 
originals,  identification  of  the  canon 
by  witness  of  the  Spirit,  etc., — at  the 
same  time  they  were  running  the 
danger  of  almost  eliminating  faith  as 
a  special  topic.  In  the  First  Helvetic 
Confession,  we  have  in  a  Reformed 
statement  the  two  so-called  principles 
of  formal  authority  and  material  ef- 
fect both  present  and  stated  separate- 
ly. But  we  also  have  them  practically 
identified  in  their  "purpose  and  goal." 
Two  salient  and  admirable  features 
of  both  Lutheran  and  Reformed  con- 
fessions, thus,  are  quite  marked,  even 
though  their  relation  to  one  another 
may  leave  something  to  be  desired. 

A  statement  not  in  the  body  of  the 
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Confession,  but  apparently  the  work 
of  Bullinger  and  Judae5  as  they  sub- 
scribed to  it,  is  particularly  reveal- 
ing of  an  attitude  borne  out  in  the 
subsequent  Reformed  practice  of 
drawing  up  local  or  national  confes- 
sions rather  than  seeking  one  single 
formula  of  concord  as  did  the  Lu- 
therans in  Germany.  The  statement 
reads : 

We  emphatically  do  not  wish  by  means 
of  these  articles  to  prescribe  a  single 
rule  of  faith  for  all  churches,  for  we 
recognize  no  other  rule  of  faith  than 
Holy  Scripture.  Whoever  therefore 
agrees  with  this,  is  already  in  agreement 
with  us  even  though  he  uses  other  ex- 
pressions than  those  of  our  confession. 
For  we  should  pay  attention  to  the  truth 
of  the  matter  itself,  not  to  the  words. 
We  grant  everyone  the  freedom  to  use 
those  ways  of  expression  which  seem 
most  appropriate  for  his  own  church 
and  will  ourselves  make  use  of  the  same 
freedom,  at  the  same  time  defending 
the  true  meaning  of  this  confession 
against  any  distortion.6 

This  statement,  along  with  that  from 
the  Preface  to  the  Lutheran  Formula 
of  Concord  about  the  relation  of 
ancient  creeds  to  the  Bible  would 
seem  to  be  of  real,  current  value  in 
assessing  the  status  of  confessional 
documents  in  our  day.  In  this  con- 
nection compare  also  the  Preface  to 
the  Second  Helvetic  Confession.7 

B.   The  Second  Helvetic 
Confession 

The  "talented,  wise,  firm  and  com- 


passionate" Heinrich  Bullinger  (d. 
1575)  was  in  himself  a  kind  of  Re- 
formation-— or  at  least  Reformed — 
consensus  both  in  theology  and  in  his 
attitudes  toward  political  and  ecclesi- 
astical matters.  This  does  not  imply 
that  he  was  eclectic  in  mind,  but  that 
bridging  the  generations  from  Luther 
and  Zwingli  to  Calvin  and  after,  and 
bridging  the  theological  emphasis  be- 
tween Geneva  and  Strassburg  (if  not 
further  north ) ,  and  bridging  both  the 
English  Channel  and  the  boundaries 
of  Poland  and  Hungary  by  lively  cor- 
respondence and  contact  with  refu- 
gees, he  nonetheless  preserved  a  re- 
markable inner  coherence  and  an 
unobtrusive  individuality  in  his  life 
and  thought.  Thus  it  could  happen 
that  a  long  Latin  summary  of  his 
personal  faith,  written  for  his  own 
use,  became  one  of  the  most  generally 
accepted  Reformation  confessions  and 
is  still  the  official  standard  of  several 
Reformed  communions.  Since  Bul- 
linger had  participated  in  writing  the 
First  Swiss  confession,  it  is  not  sur- 
prising that  certain  features  recur  in 
his  own  statement.  The  most  obvious 
one  is  that  the  titles  of  the  first  two 
chapters  on  Scripture  and  its  interpre- 
tation correspond  with  those  in  the 
First  Helvetic,  and  the  subject  of  sav- 
ing faith  is  similarly  given  separate 
treatment  much  later  in  the  disposi- 
tion.8 


5Schaff,  III,  p.  389,  n.  2.  Hbid.,  II,  p.  389,  n.  2.  Ubid.,  Ill,  p.  234. 

8Second  Helv.  ch.  i  contains  the  subject  matter  of  First  Helv.  ch.  i  and  v;   Second 
Helv.  ch.  ii  includes  the  material  of  First  Helv.  ii-iv. 
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The  subject  of  revelation  repre- 
sents throughout  an  expansion  and 
change  of  emphasis  over  against  the 
First  Helvetic  Confession  in  that  rev- 
elation in  the  believer  plays  a  larger 
role  alongside  the  doctrine  of  an 
original  inspiration,  indeed  nearly  all 
the  weight  is  placed  on  revelation  in 
the  living  Church  via  preaching 
(Praedicatio  verbi  est  verbum  Dei) 
and  sound  exegesis.  It  is  not  the  work 
of  the  Spirit  in  ancient  writers  that 
is  emphasized,  but  the  present  inward 
illumination  of  the  living  believer. 
And  that,  not  primarily  as  related  to 
the  Book,  but  in  preaching.  The  full 
identification  of  the  Word  with 
preaching  is  unique  in  this  confession 
(v.  chapter  i,  par.  4-7).  The  illumi- 
natio  of  chapter  i  would  seem  to  be 
not  the  accrediting,  en  bloc,  of  a 
canon,  but  the  enlightenment  that  is 
saving  faith  (v.  chapter  xvi,  par. 
1-2).  The  formal  authority  is  ex- 
plicitly there,  but  the  scopus  is  the 
redeeming  gospel. 

This  confession  surpasses  not  only 
other  Reformed  confessions,  but  the 
Lutheran  statements  as  well  in  pre- 
ferring clearly  the  viva  voce  com- 
munication as  the  most  appropriate 
form  of  revelation.  Luther's  own 
linking  of  law  and  letter  (writing) 
as  against  Gospel  and  Spirit  (oral 
communication)  is  reflected  not  only 
in  chapter  i,  but  for  example,  in 
chapter  xiii,  par.  3  and  4,  where  writ- 
ing and  historical  accounts  are  com- 
pared and  contrasted  with  preaching. 


The  "history"  of  what  Christ  did  and 
taught  is  called  Gospel,  but  so  also: 

The  Preaching  and  Scripture  of  the 
Apostles  in  which  they  expound  to  us 
how  the  Son  was  given  us  of  the  Father, 
and,  in  him,  all  things  pertaining  to 
life  and  salvation,  is  truly  called  the 
doctrine  of  the  Gospel  (doctrina  Evan- 
gelica);  so  that  not  even  in  the  present 
time,  if  it  be  sincere,  does  it  lose  that 
worthy  name. 

The  same  preaching  of  the  Gospel  is 
by  the  Apostle  termed  Spirit  and  "the 
ministry  of  the  Spirit"  (II  Cor.  iii.  7)  : 
because  it  lives  and  works  through 
faith,  in  the  ears,  yea,  in  the  hearts, 
of  believers  by  illumination  of  the  Holy 
Spirit. 

Compare  also  the  definition  of  saving 
faith  in  ch.  xvi: 

Christian  faith  is  not  an  opinion  or 
human  persuasion,  but  a  sure  trust,  and 
an  evident  and  steadfast  assent  of  the 
mind;  it  is  a  most  sure  comprehension 
of  the  truth  of  God,  set  forth  in  the 
Scriptures  and  in  the  Apostles'  Creed; 
yea,  and  of  God  himself,  the  chief  bless- 
edness; and  especially  of  God's  prom- 
ise, and  of  Christ,  who  is  the  con- 
summation of  all  the  promises.  And 
this  faith  is  the  mere  gift  of  God,  be- 
cause God  alone  of  his  power  does  give 
it  to  his  elect,  according  to  measure; 
and  that  when,  how,  and  to  whom, 
and  how  much  he  will;  and  that  by 
his  Holy  Spirit,  through  the  means  of 
preaching  the  Gospel  and  of  faithful 
prayer  .  .  . 

In  view  of  the  tremendous  impor- 
tance for  theology,  in  the  nineteenth 
and  twentieth  centuries,  of  the  Word 
of  God  conceived  as  an  inerrant 
canon  based  upon  an  elaborate  doc- 
trine of  inspiration  over  against  the 
Word  of  God  conceived  as  primarily 
kerygma,  this  treatment  of  the  topic 
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in  the  Second  Helvetic  is  very  in- 
structive. If  the  kerygmatic  origin  of 
Christian  confession  and  the  keryg- 
matic quality  of  Christian  theology, 
newly  recovered  in  the  twentieth  cen- 
tury, are  to  be  expressed  confessional- 
ly  in  our  day,  we  may  find  useful  sup- 
port in  the  teachings  of  the  Second 
Helvetic  on  Scripture,  preaching,  and 
faith. 

Correspondingly,  in  a  day  when 
"hermeneutic"  is  the  catch-word  of 
much  theological  discussion,  the  sec- 
ond chapter  of  this  confession,  "On 
Interpretation,"  may  offer  a  helpful 
precedent.  If  the  solutions  it  presents 
are  disappointing  in  terms  of  the 
start  made  in  chapter  one,  at  least 
some  apprehension  of  the  problem 
is  present.  The  preoccupation  of 
Protestantism  in  the  late  sixteenth 
century  was  to  maintain  Scripture 
alone  as  the  authority  for  faith  and 
doctrine,  over  against  an  authorita- 
tive church  tradition  that  took  three 
forms:  creeds  of  the  early  councils, 
the  unanimous  consent  of  the  early 
fathers,  and  the  still  vital  deposit  of 
oral  communication  (v.  Council  of 
Trent,  third  session).  Further,  there 
was  a  problem  of  the  proper  version 
of  the  Bible,  for  the  Reformers  all 
realized  that  there  were  hermeneutic 
principles  implied  in  the  sacrosanct 
Vulgate  that  could  presumably  be 
circumvented  by  attention  to  the  orig- 
inal languages.  The  Second  Helvet- 


ic Confession  moves  within  this  con- 
text of  problems  rather  than  taking 
its  point  of  departure  from  its  own 
teaching  about  faith.  It  shares  the 
predispositions  of  the  literary  human- 
ism that  was  strong  among  the  Swiss 
Reformers,  namely,  that  the  original 
text  seen  in  its  historical  setting 
would  yield  rather  easily  its  "true  and 
genuine"  meaning  which  was,  in  the 
main,  its  orthodox  interpretation  in 
the  early  Church.  The  whole  case  is 
made  in  the  opening  paragraph  of 
chapter  ii,  and  the  remainder  of  the 
chapter  is  devoted  to  the  problem  of 
accepting  and  rejecting  ancient  non- 
biblical  materials  on  the  strength  of 
this  conviction.  There  are  good  and 
wholesome  principles  there;  but  I 
would  suggest  that  what  we  have 
are  primarily  counter  arguments  to 
Trent  rather  than  an  adequate  ac- 
count of  what  Bullinger  himself,  Cal- 
vin, and  some  others  were  actually 
doing  in  the  process  of  biblical  ex- 
position. It  seems  to  me  that  the 
Westminster  doctrine  of  Scripture 
and  its  interpretation9  could  be  called 
an  expanded  and  refined  version  of 
this  material.  A  tremendous  difference 
exists,  however,  in  that  the  West- 
minster literature  does  not  contain 
material  comparable  to  what  we  have 
just  cited  from  the  Second  Helvetic 
on  preaching  and  the  illumination  of 
faith.  We  shall  see  shortly  that  the 
two  confessions  stemming  more  or 


9 West.  Conf.,  ch.  i,  par.  6-10. 
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less  directly  from  Calvin  (the  French 
and  the  Belgic)  are  also  lacking  in 
this  regard,  and  the  lack  seems  to  in- 
crease in  proportion  to  the  distance 
from  Calvin.  Or  is  it  in  proportion 
to  the  increasingly  polemic  stance  of 
Reformed  Theology  over  against 
Tridentine  Catholicism  and  Lutheran- 
ism?  At  any  rate,  if  we  realize  that 
statements  about  revelation  in  the 
Reformation  centuries  were  made  be- 
tween two  polar  attractions — formal 
biblical  authority  for  the  church,  and 
personal  illumination  in  the  gift  of 
saving  faith  to  the  believer — probably 
we  can  derive  some  instruction  for 
our  time  even  though  the  polarities 
are  differently  described. 

C.   The  French  Confession 

The  French  Confession  was 
sketched  by  Calvin  and  his  student 
de  Chandieu  (known  also  as  Sadeel) 
and  revised  somewhat  when  accepted 
by  the  French  Synod  of  Paris 
( 1559) .  It  was  adopted  by  the  Synod 
of  Rochelle  in  1571,  hence  the  desig- 
nation also  as  the  Confession  of 
Rochelle. 

Certain  observations  can,  I  think, 
be  made  briefly  in  view  of  the  fore- 
going material:  (1)  the  doctrine  of 
revelation  in  Scripture  appears  near 
the  beginning,  curiously  sandwiched 
in  between  two  parts  of  the  doctrine 
of  God.  The  doctrine  of  God  in 
chapter  i  centers  on  the  "simple  es- 
sence" of  the  Creator,  while  the  Trin- 
ity comes  in  chapter  vi,  after  the  in- 


tervening articles  present  special  rev- 
elation; (2)  revelation  is  presented 
first  as  the  revelation  in  creation  and 
providence,  "secondly  and  more 
clearly,  in  his  Word"  and  the  latter 
in  two  states:  "oracles"  and  the  com- 
mitting of  the  oracles  to  writing  or 
Holy  Scripture;  (3)  canonical  Scrip- 
ture is  listed,  book  by  book,  in  chap- 
ter in,  with  no  mention  of  the  apoc- 
rypha; (4)  the  "testimony  and  in- 
ward illumination  of  the  Holy  Spirit" 
rather  than  "common  accord"  and 
the  "consent  of  the  Church"  makes  us 
know  "that  these  books  are  canon- 
ical," and  "enables  us  to  distinguish 
them  from  other  ecclesiastical  books"; 
(5)  the  sole  authority  of  Scripture 
over  all  traditions,  customs,  decrees, 
councils,  visions,  etc.,  allows  nonethe- 
less the  confession  of  the  Apostles', 
Nicene,  and  Athanasian  creeds.  This 
chapter  v  contains  material  similar  to 
that  on  "interpretation"  in  the  Sec- 
ond Helvetic,  entirely  assimilated  to 
the  problem  of  authority;  (6)  faith 
is  dealt  with  as  a  topic  separate  from 
the  aforementioned  "internal  testi- 
mony of  the  Spirit"  in  chapter  xxi  as 
"illumination."  Yet  it  does  not  seem 
submerged  in  justification  (cf.  chap- 
ters xviii-xxiii)  and  it  is  linked  very 
well  with  a  fine  statement  both  of  its 
gracious  character  and  its  lasting 
ethical  fruits  (cf.  regeneration,  chap- 
ter xxii ) . 

While  the  canon  is  listed  in  this 
confession,  there  is  strictly  speaking 
no  doctrine  of  "inspiration."  Rather 
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the  question  of  the  origin  and  preser- 
vation of  Scripture  is  completely  by- 
passed in  the  insistence  that  the  work 
of  the  Spirit  is  to  us  enabling  us 
(presumably  the  living  church)  to 
recognize  what  books  are  canonical 
(qui  nous  les  fait  discerner).  There 
is  not  a  word  here  about  prophets 
and  apostles  or  the  familiar  proof 
texts  on  inspiration. 

It  should  be  noted  that  the  two 
separated  discussions  of  illumination 
(one  attached  to  Scripture,  ch.  iv, 
and  one  attached  to  saving  faith, 
chapter  xxi)  also  characterize  Cal- 
vin's Institutes.  This  has  caused 
serious  interpretative  problems  about 
whether  Calvin  himself  gave  the  im- 
pulse toward  the  final  and  more  radi- 
cal separation  as  it  occurred  in  Cal- 
vinist  orthodoxy  and,  e.g.,  the  West- 
minster Confession.  In  my  opinion, 
which  need  not  be  argued  here  in  de- 
tail, Calvin's  own  thought  clearly 
places  the  emphasis  on  revelation  in 
the  hearer,  in  faith,  and  presents  the 
teaching  about  inspiration  only  spo- 
radically in  his  writings  as  a  corollary 
of  faith,  rather  than  the  basis  of  it. 
Still  Calvin  gave  ample  (and  unfor- 
tunate) impulse  to  orthodoxy  by  his 
three  chapters  on  Scripture  in  the 
Institutes,  Book  I,  even  though  he 
clearly  stated  in  them  that  this  was 
a  brief  excursus  on  a  topic  that 
would  be  dealt  with  elsewhere  (I. 
vii.  5).  If  the  fate  of  theology  could 


ever  be  said  to  hinge  on  the  failure 
to  notice  a  cross  reference,  it  is 
here.10  Beside  the  French  Confession, 
in  this  regard,  the  view  of  Calvin 
that  I  am  expressing  receives  strength 
by  consulting  the  Instruction  in  Faith 
(1537),  paragraphs  3  and  14,  and 
the  Geneva  Catechism  (1541) 
questions  300-308.  We  run  across  a 
very  different  approach  in  another 
confession  which  presumably  stands 
in  a  direct  line  with  the  French,  the 
Belgic  Confession. 

D.  The  Belgic  Confession 

This  Confession,  composed  in 
1561  by  Guy  de  Bres  and  some 
others  for  the  Netherlands  churches, 
variously  revised  and  finally  adopted 
in  the  form  here  discussed  by  the 
Synod  of  Dort  in  1619,  presents 
some  significant  contrasts  to  the 
French  Confession  on  the  subject  of 
revelation.  In  general  it  is  patterned 
on  the  French  document,  but  shows 
greater  elaboration  and  precision 
throughout. 

As  in  the  French  Confession,  the 
subject  of  revelation  is  inserted  be- 
tween two  parts  of  the  doctrine  of 
God,  thus  covering  chapters  ii-vii  as 
follows:  (1)  [Chap,  ii]  Revelation 
in  creation  and  providence  come  first, 
leaving  all  men  "without  excuse" 
(this  latter  was  omitted  in  the 
French  Confession);  then,  secondly, 
revelation  through  the  Word  for  sal- 


10Cf.  Opera  Selecta  III,  p.  71,  lines  14-17. 
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vation;  (2)  [Chap,  in]  As  God  the 
Spirit  moved  ancient  holy  men  to 
speak  his  word,  so  "afterward"  with 
a  special  care  for  our  salvation  he 
commanded  prophets  and  apostles 
"to  commit  his  revealed  Word  to 
writing;  and  he  himself  wrote  with 
his  own  finger  the  two  tables  of  the 
law.  Therefore  we  call  such  writings 
holy  and  divine  Scriptures";  (3) 
[Chap,  iv]  List  of  Canonical  books; 
(4)  [Chap,  v]  The  testimony  of  the 
Spirit  witnesses  in  our  heart  that 
they  (canonical  books)  are  from 
God."  Chapter  vi  is  a  list  of  apoc- 
rypha excluded  from  authority  for 
faith,  although  they  may  be  read  in 
church;  (5)  [Chap,  vii'}  This  ma- 
terial is  much  as  in  the  confessions 
previously  cited  on  the  relation  of 
Scripture  to  councils  and  traditions, 
but  two  changes  might  be  men- 
tioned: the  term  "infallible  rule"  is 
here  applied  to  the  Scriptures;  and 
the  three  early  creeds  are  not  men- 
tioned at  this  point.  But  in  the  fol- 
lowing chapters  viii-xi  on  the  Trin- 
ity, the  whole  doctrine  is  restated 
with  elaborate  proof  texts,  ( including 
Gen.  1:26)  before  the  conclusion, 
"Therefore,  in  this  point,  we  do 
willingly  receive  three  creeds.  .  .  ." 
(6)  [Chap,  xxii-xxiii]  The  concept 
of  faith  is  dealt  with  in  conjunction 
with  justification  and  imputation,  but 
is  absorbed  by  it,  having  no  such 
independence  as  it  still  retained  in 
the  French  Confession. 

In  the  Belgic  Confession,  then,  we 


have  the  strongest  emphasis  yet  on 
the  inspired  writing  down  of  sacred 
oracles — and  the  curiously  literal  in- 
sistence that  God  did  the  Decalogue 
"with  his  own  finger!"  Further,  the 
work  of  the  Spirit  in  faith  has  been 
entirely  absorbed  by  the  testimony 
of  the  Spirit  which  accredits  the 
canon.  And  this  latter  is  reinforced 
by  the  self-evidence  (autopistia)  of 
Scripture  so  that  "the  very  blind  are 
able  to  perceive  that  the  things  fore- 
told in  them  are  fulfilling."  If  we 
have  shown  a  genuine  variation  from 
the  French  Confession  here,  we  may 
drop  the  matter  for  the  moment,  to 
turn  to  it  again  in  the  Westminster 
Standards. 

E.  The  Scottish  Confession 

The  Scottish  Confession,  composed 
in  1560  by  John  Knox  and  some  as- 
sociates, subsequent  to  his  stay  in 
Geneva,  shows  a  strong  deviation 
from  most  of  the  statements  that  we 
have  observed.  The  Preface  denies 
that  it  contains  anything  but  what 
Scripture  teaches,  and  affirms  that  all 
comes  "fra  the  mouth  of  God,  that 
is,  fra  his  haly  scriptures."  The  first 
article  presents  the  Triune  God, 
then  proceeds  at  once  to  the  creation 
of  man  (art.  ii)  and  original  sin 
(art.  iii).  But,  while  the  article  on 
sin  is  strongly  stated  ("the  Image  of 
God  utterlie  defaced  in  man  and  his 
posteritie" ) ,  the  writers  seem  almost 
hurrying  to  announce  quickly  the 
cure  of  sin,  which  is  the  subject  of 
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the  latter  half  of  this  article  as  well 
as  the  entire  article  iv,  "Of  the  Rev- 
elation of  the  Promise."  Having  said 
that  all  die  who  are  not  regenerate, 
the  words  are  added: 

quhilk  regeneration  is  wrocht  be  the 
power  of  the  holie  Gost,  working  in 
the  hartes  of  the  elect  of  God,  ane  as- 
sured faith  in  the  promise  of  God, 
reveiled  to  us  in  his  word,  be  quhilk 
faith  we  apprehend  Christ  Jesus  with 
the  graces  and  benefites  promised  in 
him.  (art.  iii) . 

[For  God  after  the  fall]  did  seek  Adam 
againe,  call  upon  him,  rebuke  his  sinne, 
convict  him  of  the  same,  and  in  the 
end  made  into  him  ane  most  joyful 
promise,  to  wit,  that  the  seed  of  the 
woman  .  .  .  (art.  iv) . 

Thus  the  concept  of  faith  in  the  re- 
deeming promise  as  the  work  of  the 
Spirit,  beginning  in  Adam,  is  stated 
prior  to  all  concern  for  the  question 
of  a  formal  authority  for  doctrine. 
From  this  first  mention  of  the 
"promise"  the  confession  proceeds 
through  Old  Testament  history  ("his 
Kirk  in  all  ages  fra  Adam,  till  the 
cumming  of  Christ  Jesus  in  the 
flesh")  to  the  Incarnation,  Election 
(right  in  the  middle  of  Christol- 
ogy! ) ,  Christ's  death,  resurrection 
and  ascension,  and  then  in  article  xii 
to  "Of  Faith  in  the  Holy  Gost." 
Without  illustrating  at  length,  it  may 
be  said  that  this  concept  of  "trew 
faith  in  Christ  Jesus"  is  kept  to  the 
fore  in  this  confession  through  the 
doctrines  of  the  Spirit  and  the 
Church.  It  is  thus  not  in  danger  of 
being  changed  to  a  principle  of  for- 
mal authority  as  in  other  documents 


we  have  already  commented  on. 

Revelation  as  Scripture  is  first 
treated  in  article  xviii  as  one  of  the 
marks  of  the  Church  and  as  the 
judge  of  doctrine.  A  fine  linkage  of 
canon,  redemptive  purpose,  and  guid- 
ance of  the  Spirit  in  interpreting 
Scripture  is  expressed  as  follows: 

And  sik  [such,  i.e.,  churches  bearing 
the  true  marks  of  the  church]  kirks, 
we  the  inhabitants  of  Scotland,  pro- 
fessoris  of  Christ  Jesus,  professis  our 
selfis  to  have  in  our  citties,  townes,  and 
places  reformed,  for  the  doctrine  taucht 
in  our  Kirkis,  conteined  in  the  writen 
Worde  of  God,  to  wit,  in  the  buikis 
of  the  Auld  and  New  Testamentis,  in 
those  buikis  we  meane  quhilk  of  the 
ancient  have  been  reputed  canonicall. 
In  the  quhilk  we  affirme,  that  all 
thingis  necessary  to  be  beleeved  for  the 
salvation  of  mankinde  is  sufficiently 
expressed.  The  interpretation  quhairof, 
we  confesse,  neither  apperteines  to 
private  nor  publick  persone,  nether  zit 
to  ony  Kirk  ....  bot  apperteines  to  the 
Spirite  of  God,  be  the  quhilk  also  the 
Scripture  was  written  ....  quhilk  is 
the  Spirite  of  unitie,  is  in  nathing  con- 
trarious  unto  himselfe. 

Articles  xix  and  xx  on  scriptural  au- 
thority and  Church  Councils  repeat 
the  familiar  principle  that  God  him- 
self speaking  in  Scripture  is  the  sole 
source  and  norm  for  faith. 

The  Scottish  Confession,  thus, 
would  seem  to  represent  even  better 
than  the  French,  the  side  of  Refor- 
mation teaching  in  which  faith  rather 
than  biblical  authority  is  at  the  cen- 
ter of  the  church's  theological  activ- 
ity— although,  of  course,  biblical  au- 
thority is  strongly  affirmed. 
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F.   The  Heidelberg  Catechism 

One  of  the  best  loved  documents 
of  the  Reformation  not  only  in  Ger- 
many, but  in  the  Hungarian,  Dutch, 
and  American  Reformed  Churches  is 
this  product  of  the  two  Heidelberg 
theologians  Ursinus  and  Olevianus, 
first  published  in  1563.  It  shows  a 
remarkable  freshness,  both  of  style 
and  structure.  Like  the  Scottish  Con- 
fession, the  Heidelberg  reflects  cer- 
tain Reformation  emphases  that  are 
lost  in  the  more  direct  lineage  of 
Westminster  (French,  Belgic,  Dort, 
and  Irish  Articles).  It  begins  with  a 
comprehensive  trinitarian  affirmation 
of  the  reality  of  redemption,  then 
proceeds  through  a  catechetical  ex- 
position of  this  reality  in  three  parts: 
sin,  redemption,  and  thankfulness. 

The  Heidelberg  Catechism  does 
not  contain  any  more  articulated  doc- 
trine of  Scripture  than  do  the  early 
Lutheran  documents.  In  Ursinus' 
commentary  on  the  catechism,  this 
topic  belongs  to  a  prolegomena,  prior 
to  the  analysis  of  Question  I.  Granted 
that  the  catechetical  form  of  the 
document  itself  over  against  the  lec- 
tures to  theological  students  that 
make  up  the  commentary  might  ac- 
count for  this  characteristic — still, 
catechetical  form  did  not  prevent  the 
Westminster  Shorter  Catechism  from 
introducing  the  canon  as  the  "only 
rule"  right  at  the  beginning.  Through- 
out, of  course,  biblical  materials  are 
used  and  it  seems  to  me  that  the  or- 
ganization  of   the   doctrine    is    emi- 


nently Pauline:  but  it  should  be 
taken  seriously  that  the  formal  pro- 
legomena is  not  included  within  the 
catechism.  In  Ursinus'  commentary 
there  can  be  seen  the  double-sided- 
ness  of  the  Reformed  teachings  in 
the  following:  (1)  he  treats  of  the 
whole  canon  as  a  unit,  supported  by 
some  questionable  rational  evidences, 
yet  ( 2 )  the  bulk  of  his  treatment  re- 
gards Scripture  not  primarily  as  a 
canon  but  as  "law  and  gospel,"  which 
comprise  the  whole  "doctrine  of  the 
church."  The  confession  itself  is 
oriented  more  as  is  the  Scottish  Con- 
fession with  a  brief  treatment  of  sin 
and  a  joyous  overwhelming  of  this 
teaching  with  the  promise  of  re- 
demption. However,  while  the  Scot- 
tish document  makes  use  of  biblical 
history  as  the  churchly  context  of  all 
it  teaches,  the  Heidelberg  adopts  the 
more  traditional  churchly  structure 
of  the  Apostles'  Creed.  In  both  in- 
stances, however,  an  account  of  the 
living  and  redeeming  faith  of  the 
church  takes  precedence  over  a  for- 
mal statement  of  biblical  authority 
both  as  the  point  of  departure  and 
as  the  chief  architectonic  principle. 

Heidelberg's  Question  XXI  is  an 
interesting  epitome  of  this  matter  in 
mid-sixteenth  century  Reformed  the- 
ology, showing  both  its  identity  with 
and  its  distinctions  from  the  Lutheran 
mode  of  expression: 

What  is  true  faith? 

It    is    not    only    a    certain    knowledge 

whereby  I  hold  for  truth  all  that  God 
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has  revealed  to  us  in  his  word,  but 
also  a  hearty  trust  which  the  Holy 
Ghost  works  in  me  by  the  Gospel,  that 
not  only  to  others,  but  to  me  also,  for- 
giveness of  sins,  everlasting  righteous- 
ness and  salvation,  are  freely  given  by 
God,  merely  of  grace,  only  for  the  sake 
Christ's  merits. 

The  "not  only  ....  but  also"  twice 
repeated  should  not  be  read  as  if  the 
latter  element  each  time  were  an  ap- 
pendix or  even  as  a  fortiori,  for  it  is 
clear  from  Question  I  and  the  entire 
structure  of  the  Catechism  that  the 
latter  half  of  the  two  statements  is 
the  fundamental  and  comprehensive 
one. 

I  would  be  inclined  to  place  the 
Scottish  and  Heidelberg  Confessions 
together  as  indicating  a  markedly 
Reformed  theology  and  ethos  in  a 
form  in  which  the  motif  of  biblical 
authority  does  not  exert  a  centripetal 
influence  on  everything  else.  The 
problem  of  biblical  authority  in  them 
is  certainly  not  "solved";  but  at  least 
it  represents  a  stage  of  openness  at 
which  these  may  be  a  point  of  con- 
tact for  a  contemporary  statement, 
while  the  Westminster  literature 
seems  to  have  achieved  a  systematic 
refinement  on  the  base  of  a  wrongly 
oriented  view  of  biblical  authority 
that  precludes  contemporary  develop- 
ment. I  find  the  First  and  Second 
Helvetic  Confessions  and  the  French 
Confession  in  the  same  category  as 
these  other  two  in  this  regard,  but 
see  in  the  Belgic  and  the  Irish  articles 
a  road  to  Westminster  and  to  the 
reductio  ad  absurdum  of  the  inspired 


Hebrew  vowels  of  the  Formula  Con- 
sensus Helvetica  (1675).  Probably 
we  could  get  a  great  deal  of  help 
from  the  teachers  of  Saumur,  if  we 
need  seventeenth  century  support. 
But  thanks  to  the  victories  of  the  in- 
ternational orthodoxy  of  Dort  and 
Westminster,  the  writings  of  Sau- 
murians  are  but  little  known. 

III.  Reformed  Confessions: 
Seventeenth  Century 

The  Westminster  Confession 

The  seventeenth  century  was  a  time 
of  great  theological  activity,  but  much 
less  of  this  activity  was  devoted  to 
constructing  confessional  documents 
than  in  the  sixteenth  century.  This  is 
understandable  most  simply  because 
the  work  so  recently  done  hardly 
needed  to  be  repeated  so  soon.  In 
the  Reformed  tradition  the  Canons 
of  Dort  ( 1619)  were  of  tremendous 
importance,  but  they  do  not  offer 
any  special  treatment  of  the  subject 
of  this  discussion.  The  Irish  Articles 
( 1615)  are  chiefly  of  value  for  what 
they  contributed  to  the  Westminster 
documents,  which  we  are  now  to 
consider  briefly.  The  Westminster 
Confession  was  the  greatest  achieve- 
ment of  its  kind  in  the  century.  It 
presented  a  theological  consensus  of 
international  Calvinism,  prepared  for 
the  use  of  the  church  in  Britain, 
which  subsequently  exerted  great  in- 
fluence throughout  the  Reformed 
world.  The  learning  and  insight  of 
the  men  assembled  make  the  Assem- 
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biy  one  of  the  most  impressive  of 
the  modern  church.  The  doctrine  of 
Scripture  in  the  first  chapter  was  the 
first  article  prepared  and  has  been 
widely  and  justly  praised  as  a  model 
of  confessional  statement. 

No  effort  will  be  made  to  do  more 
than  indicate  summarily  how  the  line 
of  analysis  in  the  preceding  sections 
applies  to  Westminster.  Both  to 
avoid  doubling  the  length  of  this  al- 
ready overlong  paper  and  to  take  ad- 
vantage of  the  readier  current  knowl- 
edge of  Westminster,  just  a  few  re- 
marks will  be  offered. 

The  Westminster  standards  were 
written  among  the  various  social, 
political,  cultural,  ecclesiastical,  and 
theological  pressures,  propagandas, 
and  power  struggles  of  baroque  Eng- 
land. This  was  the  time  of  "confes- 
sional absolutism"  (K.  F.  Eder) 
when  each  of  the  fragmented  com- 
munions of  Christendom  had  to  com- 
press into  a  century  or  so  the  labor- 
ious processes  of  creating  a  catholic 
orthodoxy,  and  of  so  ingratiating  that 
orthodoxy  within  the  culture  and 
politics  of  a  nation  as  to  assure  its 
survival.  In  Lutheran  lands  this  took 
place  much  more  rapidly  (c.  1580), 
because  it  was  an  intra-mural  Ger- 
man matter,  although  the  worst  blood 
spilling  had  occurred  on  the  con- 
tinent only  shortly  before  the  time  of 
the  Westminster  divines.  Among  the 
Reformed  the  process  took  longer 
and  the  result  was  more  comprehen- 
sive politically  as  well  as  ecclesiasti- 


cally. Also  there  was,  prior  to  the 
Westminster  Assembly,  a  great  body 
of  elaborately  articulated  theology, 
called  forth  not  only  by  the  momen- 
tum toward  completeness  and  refine- 
ment of  any  intellectual  movement 
but  by  the  elaborateness  and  preci- 
sion of  the  attacks  originating  in  the 
Counter-Reformation  and  in  Luther- 
an theology  as  well  as  the  pressures 
mentioned  above.  The  result  is  an 
exceedingly  long  and  carefully  ar- 
ticulated statement  that  shows  a 
heavy  preoccupation  with  presenting 
the  Bible  and  the  principles  of  bibli- 
cal interpretation  in  terms  of  strong, 
objective  authority. 

The  first  chapter,  in  which  biblical 
authority  is  defined  precisely  and  pre- 
sented as  a  basic  systematic  postulate 
for  the  chapters  that  follow,  is  cer- 
tainly the  culmination  of  a  Reformed 
tendency  which  we  have  observed  to 
be  present  from  early  times.  This  is 
the  tendency  to  shift  the  problem  of 
the  cognitive  aspect  of  faith  to  that 
of  biblical  authority,  more  especially 
to  the  doctrine  of  inspiration.  The 
character  this  article  assumed,  with- 
out much  debate,  at  the  Westminster 
Assembly  is  evidence  for  the  relative 
success  this  type  of  formulation  had 
achieved,  given  the  kind  of  system- 
atic-didactic-polemic theological  in- 
terest that  then  largely  ruled  in  Re- 
formed circles. 

It  might  be  helpful  to  present  an 
outline  of  the  first  chapter  of  the 
Westminster  Confession  which  rep- 
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resents  a  heightening  of  the  elements 
of  Reformed  school  theology  accord- 
ing to  one  of  its  most  conservative 
American  representatives,  Benjamin 
Warfield.  The  following  is  from  The 
Westminster  Assembly  and  its  Work, 
pp.  191  f: 

I.  The  Necessity  of  Scripture,  Par.  1. 

1.  Reality    and    Trustworthiness    of 
Natural  Revelation. 

2.  Insufficiency    of    Natural    Revela- 
tion. 

3.  Reality  and  Importance  of  Super- 
natural Revelation. 

4.  Its  complete  Commitment  to   In- 
spired Scriptures. 

5.  Consequent  Necessity  of  Scripture. 
II.  The  Definition  of  Scripture,  Par.  2 

and  3. 

1.  Extensively:  The  Canon,  Par.  2a. 

2.  Intensively:  Inspiration,  Par.  2b. 

3.  Exclusively:  The  Apocrypha,  Par.  3. 

III.  The  Properties  of  Scriptures,  Par.  4-7. 

1.  The    authority    of   Scripture,    Par. 
4-5. 

(a)  The  Reality  and  Value  of  the 
External  Evidence. 

(b)  The  Reality  and  Value  of  the 
Internal  Evidence. 

(c)  The  Necessity  and  Function 
of  the  Divine  Evidence. 

2.  The  perfection  of  Scripture,  Par.  6. 

(a)  Absolute  Objective  Complete- 
ness of  Scripture,  for  the  pur- 
pose for  which  it  is  given. 

(b)  Need  of  Spiritual  Illumina- 
tion for  its  full  use. 

(c)  Place  for  Christian  Prudence 
and  Right  Reason. 

3.  The  Perspicuity  of  Scripture,  Par.  7. 

(a)  Diversity  in  Scripture  in 
Point  of  Clearness. 

( b )  Clear  Revelation  of  all  Neces- 
sary Truth. 

(c)  Accessibility  of  Saving  Truth 
by  Ordinary  Means. 

IV.  The  Use  of  Scripture,  Par.  8-10. 

1.  In  Relation  to  its  Form  and  Trans- 
mission, Par.  8. 


(a)  Primary  value  and  Authority 
of  the  originals. 

(1)  The  immediate  Inspira- 
tion of  the  Hebrew  and 
Greek  Scriptures. 

(2)  Their  Providential  Pres- 
ervation in  Purity. 

(b)  The   Right,   Duty  and   Ade- 
quacy of  Translations. 

2.  In  Relation  to  Interpretation,  Par.  9. 

(a)  Scripture  Alone  the  Infallible 
Interpreter  of  Scripture. 

(b)  The   Single   Sense  of   Scrip- 
ture. 

3.  In  Relation  to  Controversies,  Par. 
10. 

(a)  Scripture  the  Supreme  Judge 
in  Controversy. 

(b)  Scripture    the    Test    of    All 
Other  Sources  of  Truth. 

Warfield's  article,  in  which  this  out- 
line occurs,  deals  with  each  heading 
at  length.  One  can  see  at  a  glance 
that  a  very  great  development  has 
taken  place  by  which  an  elaborately 
objective  authority  for  dogmatic 
theology  has  been  thoroughly  worked 
out  and  set  down  with  much  more 
detail  and  system  than  in  any  of  the 
other  documents  we  have  mentioned. 
In  view  of  the  foregoing  com- 
ments about  the  relation  of  Scripture 
and  faith,  it  might  be  well  to  show 
how  much  of  Westminster's  defini- 
tion of  faith  refers  actually  to  mat- 
ters already  settled  in  chapter  i.  The 
following  is  from  chapter  xiv,  par.  2, 
entitled  "Of  Saving  Faith": 

By  this  faith  a  Christian  believeth  to 
be  true  whatsoever  is  revealed  in  the 
Word,  for  the  authority  of  God  him- 
self, speaking  therein;  and  acteth  dif- 
ferently upon  that  which  each  partic- 
ular passage  thereof  containeth;  yield- 
ing    obedience     to     the     commands, 
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trembling  at  the  threatenings,  and  em- 
bracing the  promises  of  God  for  this 
life  and  that  which  is  to  come.  But 
the  principal  acts  of  saving  faith  are 
accepting,  receiving,  and  resting  upon 
Christ  alone  for  justification,  sanctifica- 
tion,  and  eternal  life,  by  virtue  of  the 
covenant  of  grace. 

The  entire  first  sentence  is  a  refer- 
ence to  Scripture  as  a  whole.  The 
latter  sentence  is  a  recapitulation  of 
the  ordo  salutis  (within  which  "Of 
Saving  Faith"  carries  materials  that 
are  largely  redundant). 

Chapter  i  of  the  Westminster  Con- 
fession not  only  happens  to  come 
first,  it  appears  as  a  basic  postulate 
for  all  that  follows.  This  means  that 
the  epistemological  problem  is  dis- 
posed of,  not  under  the  concept  of 
faith  and  its  object,  and  not  in  terms 
of  the  Bible  as  a  means,  aid,  or  wit- 
ness to  something  else  (Christ,  or  re- 
demption), but  in  terms  of  canon 
and  text  in  Hebrew  and  Greek,  "im- 
mediately inspired  by  God.  .  .  ."  and 
"kept  pure  in  all  ages."  Further  it  is 
not  only  Scripture  as  such,  but  things 
that  "by  good  and  necessary  conse- 
quence may  be  deduced  from  Scrip- 
ture," (e.g.,  the  doctrine  of  the  Trin- 
ity or  the  covenant  of  works)  that 
constitute  the  body  of  revealed  truth. 
In  paragraphs  5  and  6,  the  self -evi- 
dence of  Scripture  and  the  'necessary 
consequences'  are  presented  so  ob- 
jectively and  independently  that  the 
inward  work  of  the  Spirit  as  Illumin- 
ator must  be  introduced  by  the  words 
"notwithstanding"  and  "neverthe- 
less." God's  early  oral  revelation,  hav- 


ing been  later  "committed  wholly 
unto  writing"  (par.  1)  and  the 
whole  of  it  equated  unreservedly 
with  the  canon  of  sixty-six  books, 
which  contain  within  themselves 
their  own  "infallible  rule  of  interpre- 
tation"— the  task  of  theology  is  that 
of  analyzing  and  synthesizing  the 
contents  of  these  divine  writings. 
The  body  of  the  Confession  repre- 
sents this  task  carried  out.  Parenthet- 
ically, k  may  be  suggestive  to  com- 
ment that  the  doctrine  of  God  in 
chapters  ii  and  iii  bears  a  parallel  re- 
lation to  the  remainder  of  the  Con- 
fession, considered  ontologically  rath- 
er than  epistemologically. 

This  assimilation  of  the  material 
problem  (saving  faith)  into  the  for- 
mal problem  (canon  and  text)  left 
the  theologians  nowhere  to  go  except 
(as  some  of  the  Westminster  divines 
had  done  already  in  their  own 
studies)  toward  the  further  refine- 
ment of  authority  in  "very  words" 
and  Hebrew  vowel  "pricking."  It  also 
left  almost  nothing  to  say  when  it 
got  to  the  subject  of  saving  faith,  i.e., 
nothing  that  had  not  already  been 
said.  This  Reformed  fixation  on  the 
problem  of  authority  was  shared,  by 
the  way,  with  Lutheran  dogmatists; 
and  k  was  not  very  different  from 
the  Roman  Catholic  conception  of 
the  authority  of  the  Vulgate.  While 
Luther  and  Calvin  remained  heroes 
of  faith  for  the  Protestants  and  were 
recognized  as  having  re-formed  some 
of  the  major  components  of  Christian 


theology,  neither  was  in  any  precise 
sense  the  theological  teacher  of  the 
Westminster  theologians.  Rather  it 
was  the  Swiss,  Dutch,  and  German 
Reformed  theologians  ( beginning 
probably  with  Zanchi  and  Beza) 
whose  works  gave  the  method,  struc- 
ture, and  primary  concerns  that  are 
reflected  at  Westminster. 

It  seems,  then,  that  the  Westmin- 
ster divines  were  more  concerned 
with  formal  problems  than  were  the 
Reformers.  It  would  be  beside  the 
point  to  criticize  Westminster  merely 
because  it  does  not  "retain  the  in- 
sights of  the  Reformers,"  or  some 
such,  then  seek  to  go  back  a  century 
earlier  and  adopt  a  doctrine  that 
pleased  Calvin  or  Bullinger.  It  is 
equally  wide  of  the  mark  to  treat 
Westminster  as  if  it  were  not  subject 
to  its  own  dictum:  "All  synods  or 
councils  since  the  apostles'  times, 
whether  general  or  particular,  may 
err,  and  many  have  erred,  .  .  ."  and 
insist  on  holding  without  variation 
to  its  orthodoxy.  Also  it  is  wrong  to 
try  to  read  back  more  modern  in- 
sights into  these  documents,  that  is, 
to  revise  by  interpretation.  And  ac- 
tual revision  of  such  a  historic  docu- 
ment seems  likely  to  destroy  its 
classic  integrity  and  at  the  same  time 
harness  a  contemporary  statement  in 
some  way  to  an  inappropriate, 
archaic  form. 

Rather,  the  program  of  the  West- 
minster Assembly  can  be  both  ad- 
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mired  and  accepted  if  the  documents 
it  produced  are  subject  to  the  same 
scrutiny  and  critique  that  the  Divines 
exercised  on  the  documents  that 
came  before  them.  It  is  much  to  the 
credit  of  the  Westminster  theolo- 
gians that  they  were  not  content 
merely  to  repeat  confessional  docu- 
ments that  existed,  or  even  to  adopt 
such  a  book  as  the  Salnar  harmony 
of  Reformed  creeds  as  a  kind  of  book 
of  concord.  Rather  they  worked  with- 
in the  new  situation  and  met  the 
needs  of  their  respective  national 
communions  in  their  own  time.  It  is 
possible  that  Westminster  may  be 
the  greatest  document  of  all  for  its 
own  time,  yet  less  suggestive  for  us 
than  some  earlier  ones,  primarily  be- 
cause the  baroque  seventeenth  cen- 
tury itself  was  inspired  by  a  spirit 
alien  to  us  and  to  what  recommends 
itself  in  our  day  as  a  way  of  thinking 
oriented  by  the  Bible. 

The  obvious  fact  that  we  no  long- 
er study  the  "orthodox"  thinkers  is 
some  evidence  for  this.  When  we 
consider  further  that  it  was  formal 
authority,  conceived  as  the  detailed 
inerrancy  of  the  biblical  "autographs", 
that  was  the  chief  theological  casual- 
ty of  the  nineteenth  century,  we  can 
account  for  contemporary  displeasure 
with  chapter  i  of  Westminster.  But 
what  should  a  "confessional"  church 
do  when  its  confession  contains  seri- 
ously constricting  archaisms  from  the 
seventh  century? 
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Conclusion 

Reformation  studies,  especially  in 
the  theology  of  Luther  and  Calvin, 
have  accompanied  and  in  some  meas- 
ure brought  about  a  new  climate  of 
biblical  interpretation  that  is  both 
post-orthodox  and  post-liberal  (for 
want  of  better  terms).  This  analysis 
of  the  place  of  Scripture  among  the 
confessional  documents,  if  it  is  ac- 
curate, shows  that  there  were  strong 
motifs  in  some  of  the  Reformation 
statements  that  are  also  strong  today. 
Chiefly,  in  regard  to  our  subject,  these 
are  the  motifs  by  which  the  Bible  is 
seen  as  an  instrument  of  revelation 
under  the  guidance  of  the  Spirit  in 
the  living  church.  The  two  Swiss 
Confessions,  the  Scottish  Confession, 
and  the  Heidelberg  Catechism  rep- 
resent in  various  ways  this  emphasis, 
with  much  less  concern  for  the  prime 
Westminster  doctrine  of  establishing 
an  inspired  canon  as  the  postulate  of 


a  system  and  with  great  concern  for 
the  reality  of  saving  faith  in  the  be- 
liever. Since  God  in  his  mysterious 
and  merciful  providence  has  hid 
from  the  Christian  church  all  the 
"autographs",  it  would  seem  that  a 
basic  postulate  of  formal  authority  in 
terms  of  canon  and  text  (which  real- 
ly requires  perfect  original  docu- 
ments to  be  carried  through  consist- 
ently) is  a  most  unwise  way  of  be- 
ginning a  confession.  A  contempor- 
ary article  on  revelation  should  deal 
primarily  with  the  substantive  matter 
of  faith  and  redemption,  of  the  "gra- 
tuitous promise  in  Christ"  (from 
Calvin's  definition  of  faith).  The 
cognitive  element,  what  it  means  to 
"know"  God  in  Christ,  should  not, 
on  the  other  hand,  entirely  be  trans- 
muted into  terms  of  justification  and 
forgiveness;  for  knowing  is  a  com- 
ponent of  faith,  and  the  Bible  is  a 
means  of  that  knowing. 


From  the  President's  Desk,  concluded 


Art.  IX,  1,  2a:  (Personal  Religion) 
It  shall  be  regarded  as  an  object  of  primary  importance  to  cultivate  in  the 
students  those  attributes  and  attitudes  singular  to  the  Christian  faith  which  are 
essential  qualifications  for  the  gospel  ministry  and  other  forms  of  Christian 
service.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  faculty  to  instruct  students  in  the  means  of 
achieving  true  Christian  stature. 

It  shall  be  the  duty  of  each  student  in  all  aspects  of  his  private  and  public 
conduct  to  be  an  exemplar  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ. 

We  are  trying  to  keep  these  standards  constantly  before  us. 

— C.  E.  B. 


Human  Rights  and  Dignity 
under  the  Laws  of  the  Pentateuch 


by  Robert  M.  Carson,  Jr. 


The  study  of  any  body  of  laws 
reveals  the  problems,  concerns,  and 
attitudes  of  its  place  and  time.  Where 
the  law  is  silent,  it  is  readily  apparent 
that  the  matter  omitted  was  not  a 
concern  or  problem  in  the  day  of  that 
law.  Conversely,  the  whole  sense  and 
spirit  of  a  time  may  be  projected 
from  the  pages  of  its  laws  by  virtue 
of  what  is  expressed.  In  these  respects, 
the  laws  of  the  Pentateuch  are  no  ex- 
ception to  laws  in  general — and  a 
distinctive  emphasis  and  concern 
clearly  emerges  as  these  laws  are 
analyzed.  Unquestionably,  the  Israel- 
ites had  an  unusually  high  concern 
for  individual  rights  and  dignity,  and 
probably  no  body  of  laws  even  today 
can  boast  such  high  standards  in  this 
respect.1  Furthermore,  it  seems  ap- 
parent that  this  unusual  concern  sub- 
sisted for  many  centuries. 

The   dating   of   the   laws   of   the 
Pentateuch   presents   a   virtually   in- 


surmountable problem  for  present 
day  scholarship.  Any  body  of  laws  is 
a  living  organism  which  is  made  up 
of  substantial,  relatively  constant  fac- 
tors and  which  nevertheless  is  con- 
stantly changing  to  adapt  to  succes- 
sively different  situations  in  society. 
This  is  true  not  only  of  case  law  but 
also  of  statute  law.  As  a  result,  the 
statement  of  the  existing  body  of  law 
at  any  given  time  necessarily  includes 
elements  and  patterns  which  are  quite 
old  as  well  as  elements  which  are 
quite  new.  To  view  the  laws  of  the 
Pentateuch  in  any  other  way  would 
be  a  fatal  mistake  since  they  appear 
on  their  face  to  be  statements  of  laws 
collected  at  given  points  of  time 
(and/or  places)  for  purposes  of  in- 
struction. Furthermore,  this  body  of 
laws  "exhibits  just  that  mixture  of 
case  law  and  apodictic  law  ( technique 
and  policy  respectively)  which  we 
find   in  covenants  from  the  Hittite 


^he  immediately  apparent  exception  to  this  generalization  is  the  fact  that  Old 
Testament  Laws  recognized  a  legal  status  of  slave.  However,  the  exception  is  not 
as  broad  as  it  first  seems  since :  ( 1 )  slaves  in  ancient  Israel  had  certain  individual 
rights  and  dignities  in  spite  of  their  servitude,  (2)  the  Old  Testament  laws  were 
extremely  advanced  over  prior  and  contemporary  laws  outside  Israel,  and  (3) 
slaves  under  the  general  legal  system  were  better  off  in  many  ways  than  are  poor 
and  subservient  men  under  modern  laws.  Furthermore,  slaves  had  to  be  freed  after 
a  given  period  of  time  as  a  general  rule.  As  a  result,  slavery  as  we  think  of  it  did 
not  exist.  See  the  discussion  infra. 
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sources,  and  in  Mesopotamian  codes 
as  well,  (and)  any  study  which  as- 
sumes that  it  is  a  later  artificial  com- 
posite from  originally  independent 
literary  sources  may  be  assigned 
rather  to  rational  ingenuity  than  to 
historical  fact."2 

In  spite  of  the  problems  which  are 
involved  in  dating  an  actual  collec- 
tion of  existing  laws  due  to  this 
living-growing  aspect  of  their  es- 
sence, S.  R.  Driver,  at  the  end  of  the 
last  century,  felt  able  to  set  forth  a 
relatively  neat  system  for  dating  the 
Pentateuchal  statements  of  law  in  re- 
lation to  each  other  on  the  basis  of 
evidence  internal  to  the  various  codes 
themselves.3  For  him,  the  JE  legal 
passages  as  compiled  in  Exodus  20-23 
constituted  the  original  Pentateuchal 
body  of  law.  Central  in  these  passages 
was  the  Decalogue,  which  Driver  be- 
lieved to  have  been  primarily  derived 
by  E  from  a  pre-existing  source,  the 
substance  of  which  had  been  en- 
graved on  the  tables  in  the  ark.  Later 
in  time  came  the  Deuteronomic  laws. 
These  he  took  to  be  an  exposition  of 
the  legal  material  in  JE  and  of  other 
later  legal  materials  which  the  Deu- 
teronomic writer  had  collected.  Even 


later  came  the  P  law  codes  as  found 
in  Leviticus  and  Numbers. 

Elaborate  and  well-reasoned  argu- 
ments were  set  forth  by  Driver  to 
establish  and  substantiate  such  an  in- 
terrelationship between  the  law  codes 
of  JE,  D,  and  P;  and  few  took  issue 
with  him  initially.  However,  by  the 
middle  of  the  present  century  further 
and  varied  analyses  had  been  devel- 
oped by  scholars  of  high  rank  to  the 
extent  that  Driver's  conclusions  had 
been  seriously  challenged,  if  not  fully 
supplanted.  The  resulting  differences 
are  well  illustrated  by  the  viewpoint 
of  Robert  H.  Pfeiffer  in  his  Introduc- 
tion to  the  Old  Testament,4"  which 
was  published  in  1948.  His  approach 
was  similar  to  that  of  Driver,  but  his 
work  issued  in  results  which  were 
remarkably  different  in  some  respects. 
For  example,  he  could  flatly  state 
( contrary  to  Driver  as  we  have  seen ) , 
"...  it  appears  clearly  that  Deuter- 
onomy could  not  have  used  the  Cove- 
nant Code  (Exodus  20:22 — 23:33; 
34)  as  its  source."5  Furthermore,  he 
saw  the  Ten  Commandments  as  not 
having  been  a  part  of  or  a  precedent 
to  the  Covenant  Code,  but  as  a  late 
summary  of  the  legally  stated  ethical 


2George  E.  Mendenhall,  Law  and  Covenant  in  Israel  and  the  Ancient  Near  East 

(Pittsburgh:  The  Biblical  Colloquium,  1955),  p.  14. 
3S.  R.  Driver,  An  Introduction  to  the  Literature  of  the  Old  Testament  (New  York: 

Meridian  Books,  I960.  This  is  a  current  edition  of  the  book  which  originally  was 

published  in  1897).  The  materials  here  summarized  are  extracted  primarily  from 

pages  33-103. 
4Robert  H.  Pfeiffer,  Introduction  to  the  Old  Testament  (New  York:  Harper  &  Bros., 

1948). 
Hbid.,  p.  213  (parenthesis  mine). 
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principles  of  early  Judaism  dating  no 
earlier  than  550  B.  G,  as  stated  in 
Deuteronomy  5,  and  500  B.  G,  as 
stated  in  Exodus  20.6  "The  Decalogue 
.  .  .  represents  a  later  stage  in  the 
juristic  development  than  the  codes 
previously  discussed"  {i.e.,  The  Cove- 
nant Code,  The  Ritual  Decalogue, 
The  Anathemas  in  Deut.  27: 15-27 ).7 
Ultimately,  on  the  basis  of  his  analy- 
sis, Pfeiffer  pictured  seven  distinct 
bodies  of  law  as  existing  in  the  Pen- 
tateuch, which  were  successively  codi- 
fied in  the  course  of  the  eight  cen- 
turies preceding  400  B.  G  and  which 
were  enforced  as  soon  as  they  were 
promulgated.8  The  chronological  order 
of  these  laws  is  (1)  The  Covenant 
Code,  (2)  The  Ritual  Decalogue, 
(3)  The  Anathemas  in  Deut.  27:15- 
27,  (4)  The  Ten  Commandments, 
( 5 )  The  Deuteronomic  Code  ( Deut. 
12-26),  (6)  The  Holiness  Code 
(Lev.  17-26),  and  (7)  The  Legisla- 
tion of  the  Priestly  Code  (P).9  Thus 
we  see  from  Pfeiffer  results  much 
different  from  those  of  Driver  even 
though  his  basic  approach  was  the 
same.  Such  divergences  demonstrate 
that  the  matter  of  dating  on  a  chron- 
ological scheme  is  not  at  all  clear-cut. 
The  problem  becomes  even  more 
complex,   however,   as   we   are   con- 


fronted with  the  new  dimension  as- 
serted by  recent  European  and  Eng- 
lish scholarship.  "Robertson  has 
drawn  attention  to  a  factor  which  has 
been  insufficiently  appreciated  by  the 
critics,  namely,  that  many  of  the 
duplications,  inconsistencies,  and  con- 
tradictions in  the  Pentateuch  may  be 
due  to  contemporary  differences  of 
ideas  and  usage,  rather  than  to  dif- 
ferent stages  of  development  which 
must  be  arranged  in  time  sequence."10 
Particularly  as  to  the  Pentateuchal 
laws  has  this  approach  been  applied 
with  considerable  impact.  At  the 
forefront  of  this  thinking  has  been 
the  Uppsala  School.  "Acording  to 
Pedersen  .  .  .  JE,  D,  and  P  are  de- 
signations of  collections  which  do 
not  admit  of  being  arranged  in  exact 
order  according  to  an  evolutionary 
scheme;  rather  they  are  parallel  and 
serve  to  give  a  picture  of  the  many- 
coloured  variety  of  Israelitish  culture. 
'All  the  sources  of  the  Pentateuch  are 
both  pre-exilic  and  post-exilic.'  "xl 
Accordingly,  Ivan  Engnell*,  the  cur- 
rent voice  of  the  Uppsala  School,  sees 
Dt.  and  P  as  representing  only  two 
different  interests  and  not  two  dif- 
ferent times.12  Likewise,  German 
scholarship,  principally  under  Martin 
Noth  and  Artur  Weiser,  "has  moved 


Hbid.,  pp.  228-231.  Hbid.,  p.  210. 

Hbid.,  pp.  231,  232  (parenthesis  mine).  Hbid.,  pp.  210-270. 

10C.  R.  North,  "Pentateuchal  Criticism,"  The  Old  Testament  and  Modern  Study,  H. 

H.  Rowley,  ed.  (Oxford:  Clarendon  Press,  1956),  pp.  52,  53. 
xHbid.,  p.  62.  ™lbid.,  pp.  64-67. 

*  [To  be  the  Elliott  Lecturer  at  PTS,  April  12  and  13.— Ed.] 
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a  good  way  from  the  original  docu- 
mentary hypothesis,  which  could  pic- 
ture J,  E,  D,  and  P  as  the  free  com- 
positions of  individual  authors,  capa- 
ble of  being  fixed — at  whatever  points 
— upon  a  single  date-line,"18  and 
Martin  Noth  has  come  up  with  es- 
sentially the  same  conclusion  as  Eng- 
nell.14  "In  Von  Rad  the  new  view- 
points find  clearer  expression.  He  still 
works  with  J  (circa  950),  E  (per- 
haps 200  years  later),  D  (after  701), 
and  P  (between  538  and  450).  But 
these  dates  are  conjectural  and  only 
relate  to  the  completion  of  the 
sources"  and  the  Hexateuch  must  be 
read  with  a  depth  dimension  and  not 
on  a  flat  dimension.15  As  a  result,  we 
see  that  the  whole  date-line  theory 
has  been  challenged  and  it  ultimately 
may  be  found  that  it  is  "impossible 
to  write  the  history  of  Old  Testament 
Religion."16  As  a  result,  North  con- 
cludes, "We  can  no  longer  use  the 
figure  of  a  single  date-line,  but  must 
rather  think  of  a  dimensional  area 

"17 

The  total  result  is  that  under  to- 
day's scholarship  it  is  nearly  impos- 
sible to  picture  with  assurance  the 
date  of  any  Pentateuchal  laws.  Prob- 
ably the  most  which  can  be  said  is 
that  they  clearly  reflect  at  their  roots 
an  agricultural  life  and  economy  later 


in  time  than  the  wanderings  in  the 
wilderness  and  earlier  in  time  than 
the  monarchy,  and  a  holiness  and 
ritualistic  practice  which  possibly  de- 
veloped from  the  same  roots  and 
which  as  finally  written  down  never- 
theless reflects  times  centuries  later. 
Certainly  the  laws  which  pertain  to 
human  life  and  dignity  reflect  the 
agricultural  economy  and  scene  and 
therefore  reflect  an  early  period.  Only 
one  short  reference  to  a  monarchial 
form  of  government  appears,18  and 
the  only  substantial  references  to 
cities  and  city  life  appear  in  the  pas- 
sages relative  to  cities  of  refuge19  and 
to  the  right  of  redemption  as  to  land 
sold  within  walled  cities.20  Certainly 
elaborate  legal  principles  must  have 
been  developed  with  the  growth  and 
extension  of  the  monarchy,  cities  and 
trade.  These  activities  cannot  have 
existed  apart  from  extensive  legal 
formulae.  However,  such  laws  must 
have  been  considered  as  existing  on 
a  totally  different  level  from  the  "law 
of  Moses"  and  therefore  not  worthy 
of  inclusion  in  the  historical  texts.  In 
contrast,  the  Pentateuchal  codes  must 
have  continued  to  express  for  cen- 
turies the  established  policy  which 
drew  the  assent  of  the  people  and 
theoretically  at  least  constituted  the 
basic  principles  for  all  legislation  and 


lsIbid.f  p.  71 
^Ibid.,  p.  68 


™Ibid'.,  pp.  71,  72. 

ieIbid.,  p.  77. 


^Ibid.,  p.  81. 

18Deut.  17:14-20. 

19Ex.  21:13;  Deut.  19:1-10;  Nu.  35. 

-°Lev.  25:29-34. 
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judicial  decisions.  Without  such  ad- 
herence it  seems  unlikely  that  these 
laws  would  not  have  been  lost 
through  the  changing  and  varied  con- 
ditions in  Israel  and  Judah  in  the 
first  half  of  the  first  millenium.  It  is 
possible  and  even  probable  that  the 
body  of  laws  which  subsisted  with 
such  longstanding  influence  and  ven- 
eration formed  something  of  a  con- 
stitutional base  for  all  civil  and  crim- 
inal laws  of  the  nation  over  the  suc- 
ceeding centuries.  This  could  well  be 
the  reason  that  these  laws  were  not 
lost  in  the  shuffle  of  day-to-day  and 
year-to-year  life  and  economy.  (This 
theory  would  not  necessarily  clash 
with  the  fact  that  the  holiness  and 
ritualistic  provisions  reflect  in  many 
places  a  much  later  date  than  the  pro- 
visions as  to  human  rights  and  dig- 
nity, since  the  "constitutional  text" 
there  could  have  been — and  must 
have  been — amended  over  the  years, 
probably  because  the  original  provi- 
sions in  these  respects  had  been  too 
specific  to  allow  growth  without 
amendment,  while  the  provisions  as 
to  human  rights  and  dignity  had 
been  general  enough  to  stand  with- 
out amendment.)  In  any  event,  it 
seems  likely  that  the  laws  of  the  Pen- 
tateuch did  have  a  profound  influ- 
ence on  Israelite  life  over  many  cen- 
turies. 

A    CLEAR  CENTRAL  THEME  is  most 


apparent  as  the  Pentateuchal  laws 
relative  to  human  rights  and  dignity 
are  studied  and  analyzed.  That  theme 
is  well  summarized  in  the  Levitical 
commandment  which  states,  "You 
shall  not  hate  your  brother  in  your 
heart,  but  you  shall  reason  with  your 
neighbor,  lest  you  bear  sin  because  of 
him.  You  shall  not  take  vengeance 
or  bear  any  grudge  against  the  sons 
of  your  own  people,  but  you  shall 
love  your  neighbor  as  yourself."21 
Concern  for  the  individual  through 
love  is  the  hallmark  of  the  Penta- 
teuchal laws.  Even  where  there  is 
little  parallelism,  among  the  provi- 
sions of  the  various  bodies  of  law  in 
the  Pentateuch  (and  one  is  struck  by 
how  little  real  parallelism  there  is  as 
to  general  human  rights  and  dignity) 
there  is  a  remarkable  unity  of  aim 
and  purpose,  i.e.,  a  genuine  concern 
for  the  individual  human  being. 
Everything  is  geared  to  implement 
this  concern. 

These  laws  demonstrate  a  truly  re- 
markable concern  for  the  poor,  the 
slaves,  and  the  aliens  who  are  found 
within  the  covenant  community. 
These  groups  of  persons  traditionally 
stand  relatively  unprotected.  How- 
ever, one  of  the  greatest  concerns  in 
the  Pentateuch  is  for  these  persons, 
a  fact  which  serves  only  to  underline 
the  importance  and  dignity  of  the  in- 
dividual human  being  under  Israelite 
law. 


21Lev.  19:17,  18.  All  quotations  of  biblical  texts  are  from  the  RSV. 
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The  poor  were  a  major  concern. 
One  of  the  main  purposes  of  the 
tithe  was  to  assure  that  the  needy 
would  be  fed.  ".  .  .  you  shall  bring 
forth  all  the  tithe  of  your  produce 
.  .  .  and  the  Levite,  because  he  has  no 
portion  or  inheritance  with  you,  and 
the  sojourner,  the  fatherless,  and  the 
widow  .  .  .  shall  come  and  eat  and  be 
filled  .  .  .  ,"22  states  a  general  policy 
of  concern  which  pervades  the  Pen- 
tateuch. This  policy  of  providing 
food  for  the  poor  is  stated  in  Exodus 
23  as  the  basis  for  permitting  the 
land  to  rest  every  seventh  year: 

For  six  years  you  shall  sow  your  land 
and  gather  its  yield,  but  the  seventh 
year  you  shall  let  it  rest  and  lie  fallow, 
that  the  poor  of  your  people  may  eat; 
and  what  they  leave  the  wild  beasts 
may  eat.  You  shall  do  likewise  with 
your  vineyard,  and  with  your  olive 
orchard.23 

Similar  is  the  provision  directing 
that  grain  and  olives  and  grapes  be 
left  by  harvesters  for  the  poor  to 
come  and  take.24  Even  beyond  this, 
the  poor  are  to  have  unusual  rights 


to  take  food  from  private  property: 

When  you  go  into  your  neighbor's 
vineyard,  you  may  eat  your  fill  of 
grapes,  as  many  as  you  wish,  but  you 
shall  not  put  any  in  your  vessel.  When 
you  go  into  your  neighbor's  standing 
grain,  you  may  pluck  the  ears  with 
your  hand,  but  you  may  not  put  a 
sickle  to  your  neighbor's  standing 
grain.25 

Further  protection  for  the  poor  is 
found  in  the  laws  on  borrowing  and 
lending.  A  particularly  important  rule 
was  that  which  provided  for  debtors 
(except  foreigners)  a  complete  re- 
lease of  debts  every  seven  years.26 
Complementary  to  this  regulation 
was  the  provision  requiring  men  to 
lend  to  the  poor  even  though  the 
seventh  year  was  about  at  hand.27 
Nevertheless,  interest  was  not  to  be 
charged  "to  your  brother"  (although 
it  could  be  charged  of  a  foreigner)28 
and  strict  laws  were  set  forth  regu- 
lating the  taking  of  pledges  as  secur- 
ity for  loans  (particularly  poignant: 
"No  man  shall  take  a  mill  or  an  up- 
per millstone  in  pledge;  for  he  would 
be  taking  a  life  in  pledge").29 


22Deut.  14:28-29;  Deut.  26.  See  also  the  provisions  in  Deut.  I6:9ff  relative  to  feed- 
ing the  needy  on  feast  days. 

23Ex.  23:10-11.  Note  that  in  Lev.  25:1-7,  20-22  the  rationale  is  different,  but  the 
policy  of  providing  for  the  poor  still  subsists. 

24Deut.  24:19-22;  Lev.  19:9-10.  See  also  Lev.  25:35-38.  25Deut.  23:24-25. 

26Deut.  15:1-3.  This  provision  undoubtedly  underlies  our  modern  statutes  of  limita- 
tions for  debt  and  further  provided  the  needed  benefits  of  our  bankruptcy  laws  today. 

27Deut.  15:7-11.  28Ex.  22:25;  Deut.  23:19-20. 

29Deut.  24:6;  24:10,  Ex.  22:26.  These  restrictions  undoubtedly  severely  limited  loan 
transactions  ( Mendenhall,  op.  cit.,  p.  19,  suggests  that  this  system  broke  down  under 
the  force  of  the  commercial  economy  of  the  monarchy ) ;  but  when  coupled  with  the 
command  to  lend  to  the  poor  and  with  the  other  Pentateuchal  provisions  for  the 
poor,  it  seems  apparent  that  these  laws  were  designed  to  protect  the  poor  and  not  to 
harm  them  by  making  funds  hard  to  borrow. 
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Other  miscellaneous  provisions  are 
included  for  the  protection  of  the 
poor.  Hired  servants  are  to  be  paid 
on  the  day  of  their  work,30  poor 
who  sell  their  lands  are  to  have  a 
right  of  redemption  before  the  year 
of  Jubilee,31  and  an  Israelite  was  to 
have  the  right  to  redeem  his  brother 
who  has  become  poor  and  has  sold 
himself  to  a  stranger  or  sojourner.32 
Furthermore,  it  is  provided  that  "if 
your  brother  becomes  poor  beside 
you,  and  sells  himself  to  you,  you  shall 
not  make  him  serve  as  a  slave:  he 
shall  be  with  you  as  a  hired  servant 
and  a  sojourner  .  .  .  (and  he)  shall 
not  be  sold  as  (a)   slave (s)."33 

All  these  provisions  demonstrate  a 
definite  basic  concern  on  the  part  of 
the  covenant  community  for  the  wel- 
fare of  the  poor.  Their  welfare  was 
protected,  and  personal  property 
rights  of  the  more  fortunate  were 
abridged  in  their  behalf  in  a  way 
that  would  be  unthinkable  under 
modern-day  law.  Even  the  poor  had 
human  dignity  and  rights  in  Israel. 

As  we  have  seen  above,  foreigners 
did  not  have  the  same  legal  rights 
and  protection  in  loan  transactions 
as  did  the  native  Israelite.  Similarly 
foreigners  could  be  held  as  slaves 
without  any  right  of  redemption  or 


release114  although  similar  holding 
was  not  allowed  as  to  native  Israel- 
ites; animals  which  had  died  of  them- 
selves could  be  sold  to  foreigners 
even  though  the  Israelites  were  not 
permitted  to  eat  them;35  the  Amalek- 
ites36  and  the  foreign  people  in  the 
promised  land37  were  to  be  destroyed; 
and  no  Ammonite  or  Moabite  was  to 
be  permitted  to  enter  the  assembly 
of  the  Lord,  even  to  the  tenth  gener- 
ation.38 Nevertheless,  such  statements 
antagonistic  to  foreigners  were  cer- 
tainly the  exception  to  the  general 
rule.  The  basic  rule  clearly  was,  "You 
shall  have  one  law  for  the  sojourner 
and  for  the  native,"39  and  this  was 
confirmed  by  statements  such  as, 
"You  shall  not  wrong  a  stranger  or 
oppress  him  for  you  were  strangers 
in  the  land  of  Egypt,"40  "You  shall 
not  pervert  the  justice  due  to  the 
sojourner,"41  "When  a  stranger  so- 
journs with  you  in  your  land,  you 
shall  not  do  him  wrong  ....  (he) 
shall  be  to  you  as  the  native  among 
you,  and  you  shall  love  him  as  your- 
self, for  you  were  strangers  in  the 
land  of  Egypt,"42  and  the  frequent 
statements  including  foreigners  and 
sojourners  among  those  to  benefit 
from  provisions  requiring  food  to  be 
left  for  or  given  to  the  poor.  Of  par- 


30Deut.  24:14;  Lev.  19:13b. 
33Lev.  25:39-43. 
34Lev.  25:44-46. 
35Deut.  14:21. 
36Deut.  25:17-19. 
37Deut.  20:10-18. 


LLev.  25:25-21 


32Lev.  25:47-55. 


38Deut.  23:3-6. 
39Lev.  24:22. 
*°Ex.  22:21. 
41Deut.  24:17. 
42Lev.  19:33-34. 
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ticular  light  on  the  matter  of  dealing 
with  foreigners  is  the  provision  re- 
quiring an  Israelite  who  has  taken 
a  beautiful  woman  in  battle  to  allow 
her  to  mourn  for  a  month  before 
going  in  to  her,  and  prohibiting  her 
sale  and  ordering  her  freedom  if  she 
does  not  prove  to  be  a  delight.43 
Thus  we  see  that  foreigners  were 
under  the  protection  of  Israelite  law 
and  as  a  general  rule  were  to  be  ac- 
corded the  same  rights  and  dignity 
as  the  Hebrew  brethren. 

Slaves  also  had  a  remarkable  meas- 
ure of  protection.  Both  Exodus  and 
Deuteronomy  set  forth  the  require- 
ment that  the  Hebrew  slave  must  be 
freed  after  six  years'  service.44 
Whether  or  not  this  provision  actu- 
ally was  enforced  is  brought  into 
question  by  the  fact  that  Leviticus 
contains  the  apparently  contradictory 
statement  calling  for  such  slaves  to 
be  freed  only  in  the  year  of  Jubilee.45 
In  any  event,  it  seems  that  it  was 
Israelite  policy  that  a  Hebrew  slave 
could  not  be  held  perpetually  against 
his  own  will.  Furthermore,  we  find 
provisions  requiring  owners  to  be 
punished  who  struck  their  slaves  and 
caused  their  immediate  death,46  re- 
quiring a  slave  to  be  freed  when  an 
owner  destroyed  his  eye  or  tooth,47 


and  even  requiring  the  protection  of 
a  slave  who  had  escaped  from  his 
master.48  In  addition  there  is  the  un- 
usual provision  which  made  an  amah 
more  of  a  wife  than  a  slave: 

When  a  man  sells  his  daughter  as  a 
slave,  she  shall  not  go  out  as  the  male 
slaves  do.  If  she  does  not  please  her 
master,  who  has  designated  her  for 
himself,  then  he  shall  let  her  be  re- 
deemed: he  shall  have  no  right  to  sell 
her  to  a  foreign  people,  since  he  has 
dealt  faithlessly  with  her.  If  he  desig- 
nates her  for  his  son,  he  shall  deal  with 
her  as  a  daughter.  If  he  takes  another 
wife  to  himself,  he  shall  not  diminish 
her  food,  her  clothing  or  her  marital 
rights.  And  if  he  does  not  do  these 
three  things  for  her,  she  shall  go  out 
for  nothing,  without  payment  of 
money.49 

Thus  it  is  apparent  that  even  the 
slaves  had  certain  clearly  defined 
rights  (even  though  they  were  lim- 
ited) which  tended  to  preserve  their 
rights  and  dignity  as  human  beings 
and  which  their  masters  were  not  free 
to  deny. 

A.S  HAS  BEEN  SUGGESTED  above, 
the  rights  which  were  accorded  to 
the  poor,  to  the  strangers,  and  to 
slaves  give  solid  proof  of  the  high 
regard  that  the  Israelites  had  for  hu- 
man rights  and  dignity.  Going  be- 
yond this  approach,  we  also  find  nu- 


43Deut.  21:10-14. 

44Ex.  21:2-6;  Deut.  15:12-13. 

45Lev.  25:8-17,  39-43.  See  Jeremiah  34  on  the  question  of  freeing  slaves. 

46Ex.  21:20.  Apparently  the  death  penalty  was  imposed  on  the  master — which  would 

be  absolutely  unique  in  history. 
47Ex.  21 :26. 
48Deut.  23:15.  49Ex.  21:7-11. 
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merous  miscellaneous  provisions  ap- 
plicable to  the  people  generally 
which  confirm  this  fact.  The  needs, 
feelings,  and  general  welfare  of  men 
as  a  whole  were  provided  for  in  a 
number  of  ways.  Men  were  to  be 
assured  a  certain  amount  of  rest: 

Six  days  you  shall  labor  and  do  all 
your  work;  but  the  seventh  day  is  a 
sabbath  to  the  Lord  your  God;  in  it 
you  shall  not  do  any  work,  you,  or 
your  son,  or  your  daughter,  or  your 
manservant,  or  your  maidservant,  or 
your  ox,  or  your  ass,  or  any  of  your 
cattle,  or  the  sojourner  who  is  in  your 
gates,  that  your  manservant  and  your 
maidservant  may  rest  as  well  as  you.50 

Note  that  the  purpose  of  the  sab- 
bath was  to  be  for  rest  for  all.51 
Other  provisions  showing  genuine 
concerns  for  individuals  are  the  laws 
exempting  from  military  service  a 
man  with  a  new  vineyard  or  a  new 
wife,52  protecting  the  reputation  of 
a  virgin,53  requiring  one  who  se- 
duces a  virgin  to  marry  her,54  requir- 
ing  a   man   to   marry   his   brother's 


widow  when  she  has  not  yet  borne 
a  son  "to  perpetuate  his  brother's 
name  in  Israel,"55  prohibiting  the 
cursing  of  the  deaf  or  the  putting  of 
a  stumbling  block  in  the  path  of  the 
blind,56  prohibiting  slander,57  requir- 
ing respect  and  honor  for  elderly  men 
and  parents,58  and  requiring  a  para- 
pet on  the  roof  of  a  new  house  to 
protect  people  from  falling  to  their 
death.59 

Conversely  many  actions  consid- 
ered to  be  degrading  to  human  beings 
and  society  were  sharply  prohibited. 
Particularly  under  ban  were  sex  vio- 
lations. Harlotry  and  general  wicked- 
ness were  seen  to  be  interrelated: 
"Do  not  profane  your  daughter  by 
making  her  a  harlot,  lest  the  land 
fall  into  harlotry  and  the  land  be- 
come full  of  wickedness."60  Incest61 
and  sodomy62  and  adultery63  were 
flatly  prohibited,  and  the  death  pen- 
alty was  required  except  where  one 
party  clearly  had  mitigating  circum- 


50Deut.  5:13-15.  See  the  similar  provision  in  Ex.  23:12. 

51In  Ex.  20:8-11,  of  course,  the  motivation  for  Sabbath  rest  is  merely  stated  to  be 

that  it  was  on  the  seventh  day  that  God  rested  after  spending  six  days  in  creation, 

and  that  therefore  men  should  rest  on  the  seventh  day. 
52Deut.  20:5-8;  24:5. 
53Deut.  22:13-19. 
54Deut.  22:28-29;  Ex.  22:16. 
55Deut.  25:5-10. 
56Lev.  19:14. 
"Lev.  19:16a. 

58Lev.  19:32;  Ex.  20:12;  Deut.  5:16;  Lev.  19:3;  Ex.  21:15,  17;  Deut.  21:18-21. 
59Deut.  22:8. 
60Lev.  19:29. 

61Deut.  22:30;  Lev.  18:6-18;  Deut.  27:20,  22;  Lev.  20:11-12,  14,  17,  19-21. 
62Lev.  18:23;  Deut.  27:21;  Lev.  18:22,  23;  Ex.  22:19;  Lev.  20:13,  15-16. 
63Lev.  18:20;  Deut.  22:20-27;  Lev.  20:10. 
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stances  (such  as  a  betrothed  virgin 
caught  by  a  man  in  open  country 
where  her  cries  could  not  be  heard64) . 
A  woman  who  was  not  found  to  be 
a  virgin  upon  marriage  was  to  be 
stoned  to  death,  "because  she  has 
wrought  folly  in  Israel  by  playing 
harlot  in  her  father's  house."65  Un- 
doubtedly such  harsh  measures  were 
designed  not  to  destroy  the  lives  and 
rights  of  the  people  involved  but  to 
act  as  a  real  deterrent  to  the  expres- 
sion of  sex  drives. 

Human  life,  of  course,  was  highly 
regarded  by  Israelite  law.  We  have 
already  seen  something  of  this  in  the 
prohibition  against  taking  a  mill  or 
an  upper  millstone  in  pledge  and  in 
the  requirement  for  a  parapet  on 
roofs.  The  Decalogue  prohibited 
malicious  killing,66  and  only  in  the 
case  of  unpredemitated  homicide 
could  the  death  penalty  be  escaped.67 
Similarly  a  man  whose  ox  had  gored 
a  man  to  death  and  who  had  known 
that  his  ox  had  gored  before  was  to 
be  put  to  death.68  Beyond  this,  men 
were  to  be  put  to  death  for  only  the 
most  serious  penalties,  such  as  sex 
crimes  (as  we  have  seen),  the  steal- 
ing of  a  man,69  cursing  or  striking 


parents,70  being  a  stubborn  and  re- 
bellious son,71  and  offering  children 
as  burnt  offerings.72  Offenses  against 
property  were  not  punishable  by 
death  in  Israel. 

This  last  provision  carries  us  into 
another  realm  of  capital  offenses,  i.e., 
offenses  against  God.  Over  against 
God,  no  one  has  rights.  Not  only  was 
the  offering  of  children  as  sacrifices 
an  offense  against  human  rights  and 
dignity,  but — even  more  important — 
it  was  an  offense  against  God,  and  the 
death  penalty  was  invoked.  Similarly 
the  death  penalty  was  prescribed  for 
those  who  sought  to  entice  Israel  to 
other  gods,73  those  who  apostatized,74 
false  prophets,75  sorcerers,  mediums 
and  wizards,76  and  blasphemers.77 
Even  aside  from  violations  such  as 
these,  the  basic  principle  that  men 
had  no  rights  as  against  God  persist- 
ed. "The  first  born  of  your  sons  you 
shall  give  to  me.  You  shall  do  like- 
wise with  your  oxen  and  with  your 
sheep78  ....  You  shall  do  no  work 
with  the  firstling  of  your  herd,  nor 
shear  the  firstling  of  your  flock."79 
On  the  same  basis,  the  law  declared, 
"The  first  of  the  first  fruits  of  your 
ground  you  shall  bring  into  the  house 


64Deut.  22 :25-27.  65Deut.  22  :20-21. 

67Ex.  21:12-14;  Deut.  19:1-13;  Lev.  24:17;  Nu. 


5Ex.  20:13;  Deut.  5:17. 


68Ex.  21:29. 
71Deut.  21:18-21. 
73Deut.  13:9;  13:12ff. 
75Deut.  18:20. 


69Deut.  24:7.  70Ex.  21 :15,  17. 

72Deut.  12:31;  18:10;  Lev.  19:20;  20:1-5. 

74Deut.  17:2-5;  Ex.  22:20;  Deut.  27:15;  Lev.  19:4. 

76Ex.  22:18;  Lev.  20:27.     "Lev.  24:16. 
78Ex.  22:29b;  Ex.  13:2.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  Levites  were  taken  by  God  in  place 

of  the  first-born  sons:  Nu.  3:11-13,  45;  8:14-18. 
79Deut.  15:19. 
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of  the  Lord  your  God;"80  and  all  in- 
crease was  subject  to  the  tithe.81  The 
return  of  lands  in  the  year  of  Jubilee 
was  also  based  on  God's  absolute 
right  as  against  all  men:  "The  land 
shall  not  be  sold  in  perpetuity,  for 
the  land  is  mine;  for  you  are  strangers 
and  sojourners  with  me."82  The  same 
principle  undoubtedly  underlay  the 
prohibition  against  mixtures83  and 
the  prohibition  against  partaking  of 
the  produce  of  the  promised  land 
during  the  initial  years  there.84 

Beyond  such  restrictions,  however, 
the  law  was  quite  explicit  in  protect- 
ing the  right  of  private  property. 
Landmarks85  and  birthrights86  were 
protected,  lost  or  strayed  property  was 
to  be  returned,87  trespasses  and  other 
torts  were  declared  to  be  offenses  for 
which  recompense  had  to  be  made,88 
theft89  and  coveting90  were  prohibit- 
ed, a  relatively  elaborate  law  of  trusts 
was  set  forth,91  honest  weights  and 
measures  were  required,92  and  men 
were  required  even  to  assist  their 
fellows'  ox  or  ass  when  in  distress.93 
From  such  provisions,  the  conclusion 
cannot  be  escaped  that  the  right  of 
private  property  was  quite  highly  re- 


garded in  Israel,  subject  only,  as  we 
have  seen,  to  the  rights  of  the  poor 
and  needy,  and  of  God.  Particularly 
important  to  note  is  that  property 
rights  never  were  prior  to  human 
needs,  i.e.,  human  rights  and  dignity 
as  a  whole  as  a  matter  of  policy  were 
seen  to  override  and  supersede  indi- 
vidual property  rights,  as  important 
as  they  were.  Here  again,  we  have 
much  to  learn  today  from  ancient 
Israel. 

Necessary  to  the  maintenance 
of  such  a  concern  for  human  rights 
and  dignity  as  we  have  seen  was  an 
unbiased  system  of  equal  justice  for 
all.  As  Mendenhail  has  pointed  out, 
justice  was  a  prime  consideration 
under  Israelite  law.94  Each  of  the 
three  basic  formulations  of  law,  i.e.. 
JE,  D,  P  (or  some  equivalent  of 
these  designations),  expressed  the 
principle  of  an  eye  for  an  eye  and  a 
tooth  for  a  tooth.95  However,  in  each 
of  the  cases  where  this  appears,  the 
statement  is  in  relation  to  some  spe- 
cific offense  or  body  of  offenses,  and 
thus  it  seems  that  this  was  an  expres- 
sion of  binding  basic  policy  rather 


80Ex.  23:19.  See  also  Deut.  18:3,  4. 

81Deut.  14:22-27. 

82Lev.  25:23. 

83Deut.  22:9;  Lev.  19:19. 

84Lev.  19:23-25. 

85Deut.  19:4;  27:7. 

86Deut.  21:15-17. 

87Ex.  23:4;  Deut.  22:1-3;  Lev.  6:2-5. 

88Ex.  22:5;  21:28-31;  21:33-34;  21:35;  22:6;  Lev.  24:18. 

89Ex.  20:15;  Deut.  5:19;  Lev.  19:11;  Ex.  22:1-4;  Lev.  6:2-5 


90Ex.  20:17;  Deut.  5:21. 

91Ex.  22:7-15;  Lev.  6:2-5. 

92Deut.  25:13-16;  Lev.  19:35-36. 

93Ex.  23:5;  Deut.  22:4. 

940£.  tit.,  p.  16. 

95Ex.  21:22;  Deut.  19:21;  Lev.  24:19. 
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than  a  formulation  intended  to  be 
executed  literally.90  The  policy  is 
otherwise  expressed: 

You  shall  not  utter  a  false  report.  You 
shall  not  join  hands  with  a  wicked 
man  to  be  a  malicious  witness.  You 
shall  not  follow  a  multitude  to  do 
evil;  nor  shall  you  bear  witness  in  a 
suit,  turning  aside  after  a  multitude, 
so  as  to  pervert  justice;  nor  shall  you 
be  partial  to  a  poor  man  in  his  suit 
....  You  shall  not  pervert  the  justice 
due  to  your  poor  in  his  suit  .... 
Keep  from  a  false  charge,  and  do  not 
slay  the  innocent  and  righteous,  for  I 
will  not  acquit  the  wicked.97 

It  is  to  be  noted  that  false  or  colored 
testimony  is  condemned.  Elsewhere 
there  are  other  statements  prohibiting 
this,98  and  provision  is  made  for  false 
witnesses  to  receive  the  punishment 
they  had  intended  for  another.99 
Other  declarations  to  implement  jus- 
tice are  those  prohibiting  bribes,100 
requiring  the  testimony  of  two  or 
three  witnesses  to  convict  a  man  of 
a  crime,101  and  requiring  a  man  con- 
demned by  a  judge  to  be  punished 
in  his  presence.102  Two  other  pas- 
sages indicating  the  Israelite's  deep 
concern  for  justice  are  these: 

The  fathers  shall  not  be  put  to  death 
for  the  children,  nor  shall  the  children 
be  put  to  death  for  the  fathers;  every 
man  shall  be  put  to  death  for  his  own 
sin.103 


If  anyone  sins  in  that  he  hears  a  pub- 
lic adjuration  to  testify  and  though  he 
is  a  witness,  whether  he  has  seen  or 
come  to  know  the  matter,  yet  does  not 
speak,  he  shall  bear  his  iniquity.104 

Of  course,  slaves  did  not  have  equal 
rights,  as  we  have  seen,  but  it  seems 
clear  that  they  were  to  obtain  full 
justice  as  far  as  their  rights  went. 

There  are  several  provisions  in 
the  Pentateuch  which  appear  to  deny 
equal  justice  and  human  rights  and 
dignity  which  cannot  pass  unnoticed. 
Lepers  are  placed  under  strict  limi- 
tations105 and  garments  or  houses 
that  are  leprous  are  to  be  destroyed.106 
However,  these  provisions  are  no 
more  than  reasonable  exercises  of  the 
police  powers  of  the  state,  particu- 
larly in  view  of  the  elaborate  proce- 
dures provided  to  cleanse  and  test 
leprous  clothing  and  buildings  before 
destruction,  and  in  view  of  the  clear- 
ly defined  procedures  for  returning 
a  leper  to  normal  society  upon  his 
return  to  health.107  Two  other  provi- 
sions seem  quite  harsh  also: 

He  whose  testicles  are  crushed  or  whose 
male  member  is  cut  off  shall  not  enter 
the  assembly  of  the  Lord  ....  No 
bastard  shall  enter  the  assembly  of  the 
Lord;  even  to  the  tenth  generation 
none  of  his  descendants  shall  enter  the 
assembly  of  the  Lord.108 

Clearly  these  provisions  are  excep- 


96See  Mendenhall,  op.  cit.,  p.  17. 

97Ex.  23:1-3,  6-7;  see  also  Lev.  19:15. 

98Ex.  20:16;  Deut.  5:20. 

"Deut.  19:16-19. 
100Ex.  23:8;  Deut.  16:18-20. 
101Deut.  17:6;  19:15. 
102Deut.  25:1-3. 


10SDeut.  24:16. 
104Lev.  5:1. 
105Lev.  13:45-46. 
106Lev.  13:47;  14:43. 
107See  Lev.  13-14. 
108Deut.  23:1,  3. 
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tions  to  the  general  concern  for  hu- 
man rights  and  dignity,  but  they  ap- 
pear to  apply  only  to  entering  the 
assembly  of  the  Lord  and  would  not 
affect  their  rights  otherwise.  Further- 
more, it  must  be  recognized  that  the 
designation  "bastard"  did  not  apply 
to  children  born  out  of  wedlock  (as 
today)  but  had  reference  to  the  pro- 
ducts of  incestuous  unions  (e.g.,  the 
Ammonites  and  Moabites ) . 

Thus  it  is  apparent  that  the  Pen- 
tateuchal  laws  as  a  whole  reflect  a 
high  regard  for  individual  human 
dignity  and  rights.  The  various  pas- 
sages reflect  a  remarkable  unity  of 
aim  and  policy.  Whether  the  various 
"codes"  represent  different  times  or 
different  places  or  both,  they  still  can 
be  treated  as  a  whole  without  any 
wrenching  or  manipulation  of  any 
sort.  The  individual  human  being  was 
important  in  Israel,  and  protection  of 
his  status  as  an  important  being  was 
the  keynote  of  these  laws  to  a  re- 
markable extent. 

VV  HAT  WAS  THE  SOURCE  of  these 

laws?  As  we  have  seen  above,  the 
form  and  structure  of  the  Penta- 
teuchal  laws  is  quite  similar  to  the 
form  and  structure  of  Mesopotamian 
and  Hittite  laws.  As  a  result  various 


scholars  see  these  laws  as  being  influ- 
ential in  the  formation  of  the  laws 
of  the  Pentateuch.  Pfeiffer  stands  in 
the  school  of  scholars  who  argue  that 
the  Covenant  Code  (Ex.  20:22—23: 
33;  34)  preserves  the  old  Canaanite 
code  of  civil  laws.109  Mendenhall  to 
the  contrary  declares  relative  to  the 
same  material,  "All  of  this  legal 
material  is  usually  attributed  to  the 
Canaanites  in  flagrant  contradiction 
of  everything  which  is  known,"  and 
asserts  that  much  was  borrowed  from 
Babylonian  background.110  And  both 
men  are  wrong,  it  seems  to  me,  as  to 
the  distinctive  character  of  the  laws 
of  the  Pentateuch  applicable  to  hu- 
man rights  and  dignity;  for  neither 
the  code  of  Hammurabi111  nor  the 
Hittite  laws112  demonstrate  anything 
comparable  to  the  high  level  of  Is- 
raelite legal  concern  over  these  mat- 
ters. 

The  Code  of  Hammurabi  has  only 
brief  statements  on  justice,  one  each 
in  the  Prologue,  the  body  of  The 
Laws,  and  the  Epilogue.113  Virtually 
the  only  concern  was  for  the  protec- 
tion and  outlining  of  property  rights, 
and  for  the  demarking  of  crimes  and 
their  punishments.  No  concern  for 
the  poor  or  foreigners  or  rights  of 
slaves   is  apparent.   Furthermore,  all 


109Pfeiffer,  op.  cit.,p.  218. 
110Mendenhall,  op.  cit.,  p.  13. 

niJames  B.  Pritchard,  ed.,  Ancient  Near  Eastern  Texts  (Princeton:  Princeton  Univer- 
sity Press,  1950),  pp.  163-180. 
jMbid.,  pp.  188-197. 
™lbid.,  pp.  164,  166,  178. 
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personal  rights  were  made  dependent 
on  a  rigid  system  of  status.  The  spirit 
of  this  body  of  laws  is  well  presented 
by  the  following  extract: 

209:  If  a  seignior  struck  a(nother) 
seignior's  daughter  and  has  caused  her 
to  have  a  miscarriage,  he  shall  pay 
ten  shekels  of  silver  for  her  fetus. 

210:  If  that  woman  has  died,  they 
shall  put  his  daughter  to  death. 

211:  If  by  a  blow  he  has  caused  a 
commoner's  daughter  to  have  a  mis- 
carriage, he  shall  pay  five  shekels  of 
silver. 

212:  If  the  woman  had  died,  he 
shall  pay  one-half  mina  of  silver. 

213:  If  he  struck  a  seignior's  female 
slave  and  has  caused  her  to  have  a 
miscarriage,  he  shall  pay  two  shekels 
of  silver. 

214:  If  that  female  slave  has  died, 
he  shall  pay  one-third  mina  of 
silver.114 

Such  laws,  although  they  may  have 
contributed  to  the  form  of  Israelite 
law  can  hardly  have  been  the  basis  of 
its  concern  for  human  rights  and  dig- 
nity. 

The  Hittite  laws  stand  even  far- 
ther apart  from  the  laws  of  the  Pen- 
tateuch in  this  respect.  The  primary 
concern  is  for  property  rights  and  not 
for  individuals.  Again  the  poor  and 
the  foreigners  are  not  considered,  and 
the  slaves  are  subjected  to  severe 
punishments  (such  as  mutilation) 
without  any  concern  for  the  fact  that 
they  are  human.  All  legal  relations 
are   seen   as   cut-and-dried   with   no 


room  for  flexibility  as  to  situations 
or  punishments.  The  whole  tone  is 
harsh,  and  little  concern  is  given  for 
the  human  aspects  of  any  situation. 
The  following  excerpts  are  fairly 
representative  of  this  body  of  law: 

26B:  If  a  man  divorces  a  woman, 
and  she  .  .  .  ,  he  may  sell  her;  who- 
ever (buys  her)  shall  give  twelve 
shekels  of  silver. 

31:  If  a  free  man  and  a  slave-girl 
(are)  lovers  and  they  cohabit,  he  takes 
her  for  his  wife,  they  found  a  family 
and  have  children,  but  subsequently, 
either  (as)  they  quarrel  or  (as)  they 
reach  a  friendly  agreement,  they  break 
up  the  family,  the  man  receives  the 
children,  but  the  woman  receives  one 
child. 

35:  If  an  overseer  or  shepherd 
elopes  with  a  free  woman  and  does  not 
bring  the  bride  price  for  her,  she  be- 
comes a  slave  for  three  years. 

42 :  If  anyone  hires  a  man  and  he 
goes  to  war  and  dies,  if  the  hire  has 
been  given,  there  will  be  no  compen- 
sation. If  his  hire  has  not  been  given, 
he  shall  give  one  person  and  as  hire 
he  will  give  12  shekels  of  silver,  and 
as  the  hire  of  a  woman  he  will  give 
6  shekels  of  silver. 

44:  If  anyone  pushes  a  man  into  a 
fire  so  that  he  dies,  he  will  give  his 
son  .  .  .  .115 

No  hint  of  concern  for  individual 
human  rights  emerges  here  in  a  man- 
ner at  all  comparable  to  Israelite  law. 
As  a  result  of  these  contrasts,  there 
is  no  alternative  but  to  place  the  roots 
of  the  distinctive  concern  of  Penta- 
teuchal  laws  where  they  purport  to 


^Ibid.,  p.  175. 

115Ibid.y  pp.   190-191.    (The  omissions  within  paragraph   26B  are   omissions  in  the 
basis  text) . 
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be,  i.e.,  in  God.  Here  is  the  real  key 
to  the  concern  of  the  Israelites  for 
human  lives  and  being.  Here  is  the 
source  of  the  love  for  men  which  the 
Pentateuchal  laws  exhibit.  Here  is 
the  source  of  human  worth  and  dig- 
nity. The  constant  references  to  God 
and  his  will  and  demands  in  these 
laws  are  not  merely  legal  fictions.  The 
covenant  with  God  is  the  basis  of  the 
distinctive  flavor  and  concern  of  Is- 
raelite law.  As  Mendenhall  has  de- 
clared, 


emerged  from  a  state  of  slavery  in 
Egypt,  were  bound  together  in  a  re- 
ligious political  community.  The  text 
of  that  covenant  is  the  Decalogue  .... 
Therefore,  the  Decalogue  was  simply  a 
stipulation  of  the  obligations  to  the 
deity  which  the  community  accepted  as 
binding.  It  is  not  as  such  law,  for  there 
are  no  provisions  in  the  Decalogue 
itself  for  the  action  of  the  community 
against  an  offender.  The  Decalogue  is, 
however,  the  source  of  community  pol- 
icy in  law  and  the  latter  immediately 
begins  to  carry  out  that  policy  for  the 
simple  reason  that  the  community  can- 
not risk  bringing  upon  itself  the  wrath 
of  the  deity  because  of  breach  of  cove- 
nant  committed   by   a   single  member 


Israelite  traditions  regarded  the  cove- 
nant at  Sinai  as  the  event  which  brought 
into  existence  Israel  as  a  distinct 
religious  community  ....  The  cove- 
nant at  Sinai  was  the  formal  means  by 
which  the  semi-nomadic  clans,  recently 


God  had  called  for  peculiar  concern 
for  human  rights  and  dignity,  and  the 
laws  of  the  Pentateuch  reflect  this 
call.  Men  are  the  concern  of  God. 


116Mendenhall,  op.  cit.,  p.  5. 


Sometimes  it  may  be  thou  art  meant  indeed 
To  answer  thine  own  prayers;  but  be  advised 
That  no  man  yet  hath  quicken'd  his  own  soul. 

— P.  B.  Clayton,  Counsel. 
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Ground  Plan  of  the  Bible,  by  Otto  Weber,  translated  by  Harold  Knight. 
(Philadelphia:  Westminster  Press,  [1959].  Pp.  221.  $3.95.) 


The  dust  jacket  of  this  book  her- 
alds it  as  a  new  handbook  of  the 
Bible  written  in  a  historical,  theo- 
logical, and  critical  approach  for  both 
the  layman  and  the  seminarian.  Most 
"everyman"  books  usually  reach  no 
one,  but  this  is  not  true  of  this  book. 

To  Weber  the  Bible  is  a  book  to 
be  read  seriously.  Its  reading  does 
not  merit  special  insight  but  only  the 
attention  that  it  merits.  God's  word 
is  the  self-disclosure  of  God.  In  the 
Old  Testament  this  was  delivered  to 
particular  men,  but  in  the  New  Tes- 
tament this  was  done  by  the  one  who 
became  the  word  incarnate,  Jesus 
Christ.  It  is  only  as  we  come  to  un- 
derstand him  that  we  are  able  to  un- 
derstand the  Bible.  While  the  author 
accepts  conclusions  of  biblical  criti- 
cism which  some  believe  annihilates 
faith,  he  feels  that  this  is  no  detri- 
ment since  faith  lives  by  the  intrinsic 
truths  of  scripture.  Throughout  scrip- 
ture Weber  finds  a  God  that  is  sover- 
eign. This  God  speaks  "yes"  to  man. 
In  response  man  is  to  surrender  him- 
self and  trust  in  God  alone. 

Within  this  book  there  are  many 
sections  that  merit  special  considera- 
tion— the  Covenant,  the  Law,  Wis- 
dom  and   Success,    the    Imprecatory 


Psalms,  and  Demon  Possession.  Per- 
haps the  most  stimulating  theme  that 
the  author  finds  in  scripture  is  that 
the  hope  of  the  Bible  is  not  without 
a  "this-worldly  emphasis."  Hope  is 
not  fixed  on  the  beyond  of  the  soul 
but  on  the  rule  of  the  creator.  Weber 
also  might  arouse  one  with  the 
thought  that  the  passion  narrative  of 
Mark  does  not  begin  with  11:1  or 
14:1  but  with  3:7.  All  the  material 
presented  is  academically  sound  but 
written  in  a  manner  and  language 
that  a  layman  can  comprehend.  Even 
if  the  pastor  can  find  nothing  new  in 
this  book  for  himself,  the  volume 
will  be  of  value  as  a  reference  for 
laymen. 

In  many  instances  very  brief  ex- 
planations are  given  of  some  books 
or  group  of  books.  However,  there 
are  several  books  that  are  omitted 
completely.  This  is  unfortunate  in  a 
work  of  this  nature.  If  this  is  a  blue- 
print of  scripture,  why  should  some 
of  the  rooms  be  hidden? 

The  format  of  this  book  is  useful. 
Chapter  subdivisions  and  italics  aid 
reference  work.  A  brief  chronological 
table  is  given.  The  volume  could  have 
been  further  enhanced  by  an  expand- 
ed general  index  and  an   index  of 
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scriptural  references.  Since  this  is  a 
book  for  laymen,  it  is  fortunate  that 
footnotes  are  almost  non-existent. 
This  and  the  lack  of  a  bibliography  of 


to  the  student. 

A  word  of  praise  must  be  given  the 
translator.  With  the  exception  of  sev- 
eral  difficult  sentences  he   has  ren- 


any  form  is  a  distinct  disadvantage      dered  very  readable  English. 


The  Book  of  the  Acts  of  God:  Christian  Scholarship  Interprets  the  Bible, 
by  G.  Ernest  Wright  and  Reginald  H.  Fuller.  (Garden  City:  Doubleday, 
1957.  Pp.  372.  $4.95.) 


As  part  of  Doubleday's  "Christian 
Faith  Series"  this  book  was  written 
primarily  for  laymen  in  the  manner 
in  which  these  two  scholars  present 
the  Bible  to  seminary  students.  The 
Old  Testament  sections  were  written 
by  Dr.  Wright  and  the  intertesta- 
mental  and  New  Testament  sections 
by  Dr.  Fuller.  As  a  book  primarily 
for  lay  people  this  book  partially 
has  missed  its  mark.  The  Old  Testa- 
ment and  intertestamental  sections 
are  presented  in  a  manner  a  layman 
readily  can  understand;  much  of  the 
New  Testament  portion  would  be  in- 
comprehensible to  the  same  layman. 
In  many  places  the  language  and  style 
of  the  author  is  difficult.  Often  a 
semester  of  seminary  study  seems  to 
be  presupposed.  This  is  no  criticism 
of  the  material  presented.  All  of  this 
book,  New  Testament  included,  com- 
mends itself  to  the  pastor  for  serious 
consideration  and  study.  It  is  a  pano- 
rama of  scripture  as  viewed  by  Chris- 
tian scholarship. 


As  the  title  implies,  this  volume 
seeks  to  show  God's  activity  in  his- 
tory as  set  forth  in  scripture.  Chris- 
tianity is  a  historical  religion.  Faith 
has  been  set  in  the  forms  of  history. 
Knowledge  of  God  is  inseparably 
bound  with  the  understanding  of  his- 
tory's meaning.  Two  things  are  held 
in  tension:  one  is  God's  direction  and 
control  of  history  for  his  own  pur- 
pose, and  the  other  is  the  terrible  sin 
of  man  and  his  resultant  responsi- 
bility. God  has  acted  through  a  series 
of  deeds  to  rectify  man's  malaise. 
These  acts  began  with  Abraham  and 
were  culminated  in  the  act  "God 
was  in  Christ."  In  Jesus  the  Christ  is 
the  redemptive  act  of  God. 

With  the  exceptions  concerning 
laymen  noted  above,  the  material  in 
this  book  is  quite  balanced  and  well 
written.  Almost  every  section  of  the 
work  seems  to  deserve  particular 
mention.  The  third  section  entitled 
"Between  the  Old  and  New  Testa- 
ments" is  outstanding.  Although  brief 
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it  vividly  supplements  the  Old  and 
New  Testament  portions  with  the 
historical  and  religious  development 
of  that  period.  Description  of  the 
Jewish  thought  and  religion  extends 
from  Philo  and  Josephus  to  the  Da- 
mascus Covenanters  and  the  Qumran 
Community.  In  the  latter  some  of  the 
early  conceptions  from  the  Dead  Sea 
scrolls  are  set  in  proper  perspective. 
Omission  of  comment  on  several 
"minor"  prophets  and  a  paragraph 
explaining  "apocalypticism"  leaves  a 


question  in  one's  mind.  Are  these 
books  to  be  regarded  as  "classical 
prophecy"  or  as  apocalyptic  litera- 
ture? No  answer  is  given  in  this 
book. 

Although  no  bibliography  is  given, 
there  are  some  suggestions  for  Bible 
study  aids.  An  extensive  table  of  con- 
tents is  of  value,  but  this  does  not 
compensate  for  the  lack  of  a  general 
index. 

— Howard  Eshbaugh,  '56. 


The  Life  and  Teaching  of  Jesus,  by  Edward  W.  Bauman.    (Philadelphia: 
Westminster  Press,  I960.  Pp.  240.  $3.95.) 


The  Life  and  Teaching  of  Jesus  is 
a  companion  volume  to  Edward  Bau- 
man's  television  series  by  the  same 
title.  Bauman's  program  appeared  for 
eight  months  each  Saturday  from 
12:30  to  1:30  P.M.  over  Channel  7 
in  Washington,  D.  C.  Its  viewers 
numbered  about  80.000  including 
some  senators,  armed  forces  person- 
nel, and  many  students  who  watched 
the  lectures  for  college  credit.  And 
"lectures"  the  programs  were.  There 
were  Dr.  Bauman,  a  blackboard,  a 
desk    (which    he    often    sat    on   but 


never  behind ) ,  maps,  and  some  movie 
film  and  pictures.  All  of  the  ingre- 
dients were  standard  for  a  run-of-the- 
mill  teaching  program — all  except 
Bauman  himself.  He  was  extremely 
relaxed — hands  in  his  pockets,  com- 
ing up  with  a  story  about  every  point 
he  wanted  to  emphasize.  He  wanted 
the  audience  to  feel  the  subject.  He 
wanted  his  viewers  to  feel  what  it 
was  like  to  live  in  Palestine  during 
the  time  Jesus  lived  there.  He  said 
on  one  of  his  first  telecasts,  "The 
whole  Gospel  story  suddenly  springs 
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to  life  with  electric  excitement  really 
as  we  feel  the  pressures  upon  Jesus, 
as  we  feel  the  misunderstandings  of 
the  disciples,  as  we're  hungry  with 
the  people,  longing  for  food  for  our 
children,  and  as  we  long  if  necessary 
to  kill  and  to  die,  even,  to  throw  off 
this  Roman  overlord." 

Bauman  writes  with  the  same  in- 
tention as  he  broadcasts.  He  must 
constantly  hold  the  desire  to  have  his 
reader  feel  the  time,  the  place,  and 
the  people  about  whom  he's  writing. 
His  writing  has  a  nice  style.  It's  easy 
reading,  not  dogmatic:  he  offers  most 
of  the  usual  alternatives  in  interpre- 
tation and  many  simple  theological 
explanations  ( three  theories  of  atone- 
ment, "at-one-ment,"  are  explained 
in  three  paragraphs ) . 

Although  this  book  is  divided  into 
two  main  sections,  I.  "The  Life  of 
Jesus"  and  II.  "The  Teachings  of 
Jesus,"  Bauman  strongly  emphasizes 
the  fact  that  the  life  and  teaching  of 
Jesus  can  never  be  separated.  "In  the 
following  chapters  .  .  .,"  he  writes, 
"we  will  never  lose  sight  of  his  life 
while  seeking  the  meaning  of  his 
message." 

Bauman,  like  Jesus,  knows  the 
power  of  a  simple  story.  "Long  after 
some  men  had  forgotten  his  exact 
words,  they  could  still  'see'  the  shep- 
herd out  in  the  wilderness  looking 
for  the  lost  sheep,  the  woman  sweep- 


ing the  house  for  the  lost  coin,  the 
father  running  down  the  road  to  wel- 
come his  lost  son."  Some  of  Bauman's 
little  stories  are  parables  themselves: 
the  one  of  the  small  boy  about  to 
undergo  an  operation,  who  looked  up 
at  his  father  just  before  receiving  the 
anesthetic  and  asked,  "You'll  go  all 
the  way  with  me,  won't  you,  Daddy?" 
Bauman  adds  to  this  story,  "The 
Christian  feels  that  in  the  crucifixion 
God  has  gone  all  the  way  with  sin- 
ful man  in  offering  his  forgiving 
love." 

The  Life  and  Teaching  of  Jesus  is 
meant  to  be  used  as  an  introduction 
for  the  student  and  general  reader. 
Bauman  has  presented  the  material 
so  that  it  not  only  stands  as  a  com- 
plete story  but  points  the  way  to  fur- 
ther study.  It  should  serve  as  a  wel- 
come text  for  adult  study  groups  as 
well  as  a  fresh,  provocative  review 
for  the  teaching  minister. 

Dr.  Bauman  is  an  ordained  Metho- 
dist minister;  and  since  1957  he  has 
been  University  Chaplain  and  Assis- 
tant Professor  of  Religion  at  the 
American  University,  Washington, 
D.  C.  He  is  also  lecturer  in  Systematic 
Theology  at  the  Wesley  Theological 
Seminary  in  Washington.  He  is  the 
author  of  another  book,  Intercessory 
Prayer. 

— Fred  Rogers,  '62. 
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Teach  Yourself  New  Testament  Greek,  by  D.  F.  Hudson.  (New  York:  As- 
sociation Press,  1960.  Pp.  xiv  +  178.  $3.75.) 


This  "Life  Enrichment  Book"  en- 
courages us  to  "learn  the  language 
the  disciples  spoke" — without  a  teach- 
er by  "a  new  stay-at-home  method." 
If  this  brash  book  could  make  good 
its  claim,  Greek  would  soon  be  an 
entrance  requirement  for  seminary. 

The  work  was  produced  in  India; 
and  one  may  suppose  that  with  cer- 
tain school  training  and  atmosphere 
which  are  not  ordinarily  encountered 
in  the  United  States,  the  method 
might  be  effective.  Given  our  Latin- 
less  preparation,  however,  among  stu- 
dents who  somehow  remain  immune 
to  English  grammar  itself,  this  re- 
viewer will  plead  skepticism. 

This  is  not  to  belittle  the  obvious 
merits  of  the  book.  There  is  no  need 
to  confront  the  beginner  in  New  Tes- 
tament Greek  with  a  labyrinthine 
maze  of  forms  (many  of  which  he 
will  seldom  if  ever  see),  an  over- 
detailed  network  of  syntax,  and  a 
vocabulary  whose  relationship  to  ac- 
tual New  Testament  frequencies  is 
peripheral.  Hudson  shows  up  well 
here  over  most  other  elementary 
grammars. 


But  even  so  this  reviewer  prefers 
an  inductive  approach.  While  the 
presentation  in  this  book  is  carefully 
structured  and  the  explanations  are 
jauntily  simplified,  there  is  still  un- 
necessary complication  of  grammar 
and  syntax  and  a  vocabulary  that 
should  have  been  strained  through 
Metzger's  Lexical  Aids.  For  this  rea- 
son, it  is  not  very  practical  as  a  hand- 
book for  inductive  study;  but  it 
would  be  admirable  for  reference  and 
review. 

One  section  (pp.  108-111)  is 
worth  the  price  of  the  book:  a  series 
of  pertinent  and  amusing  cartoons — 
"An  Adventure  with  a  Lion"- — illus- 
trates the  basic  meanings  of  the  pre- 
positions (including  a  variation  on 
the  Jonah  theme! ) .  There  are  also  a 
paradigm  of  luo,  a  grouped  list  of 
verbs,  a  key  to  exercises,  and  a 
modest  vocabulary. 

The  author  is  Anglican  and  a 
teacher  at  the  language  school  in 
Darjeeling,  India. 

— James  Arthur  Walther. 
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The  New  English  Bible:  New  Testament.  ( Oxford  and  Cambridge  University 
Presses,  1961.  Pp.  xiv  +  447.  $4.95.) 

This  is  the  first  installment  of  what  may  be  the  publishing  event 
of  the  decade.  A  committee  of  scholars  from  eleven  cooperating  British 
bodies,  under  the  direction  of  Dr.  C.  H.  Dodd,  has  been  laboring  for 
thirteen  years  to  produce  this  translation.  Not  intended  to  be  a  "revi- 
sion" in  any  respect,  it  is  "a  genuinely  new  translation"  which  attempts 
to  be  faithful  both  to  the  original  Greek  as  understood  in  the  light  of 
all  up-to-date  knowledge  and  to  the  idiom  of  mid-twentieth-century 
English.  We  intend  to  publish  an  extended  review  of  this  eagerly- 
anticipated  book  in  an  early  issue. 

A  Bibliography  of  Bible  Study  for  Theological  Students.  ("Princeton  Semi- 
nary Pamphlets,"  No.  1.  2d  ed.  revised  &  enlarged.  Princeton,  N.  J.: 
Princeton  Theological  Seminary,  I960.  Pp.  107.  $1.00.) 

A  useful  tool  brought  up  to  date. 


The  Secret  Sayings  of  Jesus:  The  Gnostic  Gospel  of  Thomas,  by  Robert  M. 
Grant,  with  David  Noel  Freedman.  (Dolphin  Books.  Garden  City, 
N.  Y.:  Doubleday  &  Co.,  Inc.,  I960.  Pp.  198.  $  .95.) 

A  welcome  paperback  edition  of  an  important  work.  See  Perspec- 
tive 1. 1  (March  I960)  p.  22. 

Understanding  the  New  Testament,  by  Howard  Clark  Kee  and  Franklin  W. 
Young.   (Englewood  Cliffs,  N.  J.:   Prentice-Hall,  Inc.,  1957.  Pp.  xviii 


+  492.  $9.65.) 

some 
p.  45 


A  beautiful  book,  modern  in  most  respects,  with  the  exception  of 
some  of  its  critical  conclusions.  See  Perspective  1.4  (December  I960) 
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Love  So  Amazing,  by  D.  Reginald  Thomas.  (Westwood,  N.  J.:  Revell,  1961. 
Pp.  127.  $2.50.) 

Sermons  by  the  Welsh-born  pastor  of  the  First  Presbyterian  Church 
in  Germantown,  Philadelphia. 


The  Cross  Still  Stands:  The  Friday  of  the  Crucifixion,  by  Alfred  DoerrTler. 
(Grand  Rapids:  Baker,  I960.  Pp.  135.  $2.50.) 


The  Gospel  Miracles,  by  Ronald  S.  Wallace.  (Grand  Rapids:  Eerdmans,  I960. 
Pp.xiii+  161.  $3.50.) 


The  Seven  Last  Words,  by  Clarence  W.  Cranford.   (Grand  Rapids:   Baker, 
I960.  Pp.  78.  $1.50.) 


High  Pretences  to  and  a  great  Bluster  about  Faith  and  Experi- 
ences, when  the  Things  are  not  crown'd  with  a  holy  and  hum- 
ble Conversation,  are  justly  rejected  by  the  Sober  and  Judi- 
cious, as  Instances  of  Hypocrisy  and  Delusion. 

— Gilbert  Tennent,  The  Nature  of  Justification  Opened. 
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Man  looks  on  the  outivard  appearance,  but  the  Lord  looks  on  the  heart. 
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From  the  President's  Desk — 


Pittsburgh  Theological  Seminary  has  just  finished  its  first  academic  year 
as  a  functioning  educational  institution.  It  had  been  ecclesiastically  constituted 
two  years  ago.  It  had  been  legally  chartered  eighteen  months  ago.  It  had 
been  organizationally  structured  two  months  thereafter.  But  it  began  its  real 
work  of  guiding  young  people  in  their  training  for  the  gospel  ministry  just 
nine  months  ago. 

It  has  been  a  very  exciting  and  satisfying  year.  Much  has  been  accom- 
plished. A  new  curriculum  has  been  instituted  which  gives  promise  of  becom- 
ing an  effective  pattern  for  our  school  and  an  example  for  others.  The  stu- 
dents, after  a  rather  halting  and  uncertain  beginning,  finally  by  the  end  of  the 
year  were  as  united  as  they  could  have  been  had  they  all  enrolled  at  one  or  the 
other  of  the  consolidated  schools.  The  faculty  has  been  strengthened  and  is 
at  one  in  its  desire  to  make  Pittsburgh  Theological  Seminary  highly  respect- 
able academically  and  deeply  significant  spiritually. 

The  administrative  officers  have  carried  their  several  assignments  with 
diligence  and  with  impressive  results.  New  physical  facilities  will  be  in  use 
for  the  fall  semester.  A  Junior  class  of  high  potential  and  of  deep  dedication 
— also  of  adequate  size — has  been  enrolled.  The  budget  has  been  balanced. 
The  Board  of  Directors  has  given  of  time  and  thought  far  beyond  what  is 
normally  required  of  such  a  body.  And — the  Development  Fund  Campaign 
gives  promise  of  complete  success. 

However,  behind  all  the  measurable  is  an  immeasurable — but  definitely 
recognizable — Presence  and  Power.  Almost  all  of  those  related  in  any  way  to 
the  Seminary  are  convinced  that  God  has  been  moving  within  us  and  among 
us  this  year  to  direct  us  toward  accomplishing  His  design  for  our  school.  Sure, 
we've  made  our  mistakes.  Sure,  we've  failed  to  see  and  to  follow  His  guidance. 
But  we  are  certain  that  the  Holy  Spirit  has  overruled  our  mistakes  and  despite 
our  limitations  has  directed  our  efforts.  This  confidence  has  been  so  felt  by 
the  faculty  that  they  wanted  to  report  it  to  the  Board  and  have  it  per- 
manently recorded  in  their  minutes.  By  unanimous  action  at  their  meeting 
on  May  4  the  faculty  adopted  the  following  resolution: 

The  Faculty  of  the  Seminary  is  sensitive  to  the  tensions  which  have  existed  in 
several  areas  during  the  past  school  year  and  which  have  impinged  upon  our 
life  and  work  in  the  school.  We  desire  the  Board  of  Directors  to  know  that  such 

— Concluded  on  page  10. 
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The  Editor,  on  behalf  of  many  aiumni  and  friends,  records  our  approba- 
tion and  appreciation  to  the  Board  of  Directors  and  our  congratulations  to 
Dr.  Barbour  on  his  appointment  as  President  of  the  Seminary.  When  the 
school  was  consolidated,  Dr.  Barbour's  long  and  distinguished  service  to  the 
church  merited  for  him  the  reasonable  reward  of  sitting  under  his  vine  or 
fig  tree  to  see  what  would  come  to  pass.  The  Board,  however,  saw  fit  to  ask 
him  to  undertake  the  consummation  of  the  work  to  which  he  had  given 
unstinting  attention  over  a  number  of  years.  It  seemed  proper  to  the  Board 
at  that  time  that  he  be  "Acting  President"  since  his  task  seemed  to  be  one 
of  transition.  Now  that  the  transitional  has  so  rapidly  and  smoothly  become 
the  operational,  we  hope  that  all  will  concur  in  our  satisfaction  that  he  will 
labor  the  last  period  of  his  active  service  to  Pittsburgh  Theological  Seminary 
as  President  Barbour. 

THIS  ISSUE  has  come  to  press  amid  the  pressures  of  final  examinations, 
commencement  activities,  and  the  General  Assembly  (to  which  the  Editor 
was  a  commissioner).  Any  evidence  of  haste  or  distraction  is  not  accidental. 
Nevertheless  we  offer  no  apology  for  the  contents  herewith. 

The  sermon  was  preached  by  Dr.  Smith  in  the  Seminary  Chapel  on 
February  14,  1961;  and  the  immediate  response  was  that  it  should  receive 
a  wider  hearing.  Dr.  Blake  flew  in  from  Buffalo  to  deliver  the  Commence- 
ment Address  on  May  16,  1961;  and  we  are  pleased  to  share  it  with  you. 

Jack  Mellin  is  pastor  of  the  First  Presbyterian  Church,  New  York  City. 
At  a  seminary  conference  hour  on  February  16,  1961,  he  told  us  the  stirring 
story  of  what  has  been  happening  among  the  people  to  whom  he  ministers. 
It  seems  to  us  in  many  ways  prophetic. 

NEXT  ISSUE  will  appear  about  the  time  school  opens,  but  its  con- 
tents will  be  set  during  the  vacation  period.  We  hope  to  publish  material  on 
the  problem  of  the  Christian  and  war,  and  perhaps  some  more  on  the  nature 
of  the  ministry. 

Detailed  information  about  the  fall  program  will  appear  in  an  issue  of 
Pittsburgh  Panorama.  Mr.  Kelley  will  be  on  leave  during  the  next  academic 
year;  data  for  the  interim  editor  may  be  sent  to  the  Office  of  the  Director  of 
Development. 

— Concluded  on  page  29. 


How  a  Professor  Believes 

First  Corinthians  9:16-27 


There  is  an  inevitable  gap  be- 
tween what  a  man  says  he  believes 
and  what  he  believes  with  such  thor- 
oughness and  inwardness  that  it 
issues  from  his  mind  and  tongue  as 
truly  his  own  conviction.  This  is  not 
a  matter  of  hypocrisy.  A  seasoned 
hypocrite  is  schooled  precisely  to 
conceal  what  he  most  profoundly  be- 
lieves. He  suffers  from  an  ingrained 
conformity  to  what  he  supposes  he 
ought  to  believe;  he  deliberately  iso- 
lates his  inner  self  from  any  serious 
or  disturbing  process  of  thought. 
Who  he  really  is  behind  the  facade 
he  creates,  what  he  believes  in  any 
ultimate  way,  may  be  as  much  a 
mystery  to  himself  as  to  others. 

In  an  honest  man,  the  gap  be- 
tween profession  and  conviction  is 
illustrated  by  an  observation  once 
made  by  an  editor:  "When  I  speak  to 
a  young  author,  I  find  that  what  he 
says  may  reflect  thoughts  that  are 
new  and  stimulating  to  him,  but 
what  he  eventually  writes  is  the  pro- 
duct of  ideas  acquired  no  less  than 
three  years  earlier."  We  are  here 
concerned  with  the  process  of  "sink- 
ing in"  that  must  intervene  between 
accepting  a  thought  and  its  actually 
taking  root  in  the  soil  of  the  mind. 

For  Christians  this  is  a  particular- 
ly important  problem  because  we  are 


called  upon  to  be  witnesses  of  what 
we  knoiv,  not  purveyors  of  thoughts 
lately  acquired,  however  enthusiastic 
we  may  be  about  them.  Any  teacher 
— pastor,  professor,  church  school 
teacher,  or  parent  —  makes  specific 
preparation  for  his  classes;  but  unless 
his  teaching  is  supported  by  long- 
standing thought  on  essentially  the 
same  ideas,  he  will  come  forth  with 
words  that  have  not  yet  had  time  to 
enter  deeply  into  his  conviction.  He 
may  understand  them  thoroughly  and 
explain  them  clearly;  but  teaching 
the  Christian  gospel  is  not  founded 
solely  on  comprehension  or  adoption 
of  ideas.  What  a  man  says  is  not  a 
preaching  and  teaching  of  the  Word 
of  God  unless  it  is  an  exposure  of 
that  which  God's  grace  has  accom- 
plished in  him.  We  speak  of  wit- 
ness. When  witnessing,  thought 
serves  conviction.  Any  communica- 
tion which  is  dominated  by  the  rudi- 
mentary work  of  thought  is  not  yet 
witness.  Witness  presupposes  not 
only  the  means  of  utterance  such  as 
adequate  language,  knowledge  and 
skill  in  speaking,  but  commitment  to 
what  one  intends  to  say.  When  a  man 
witnesses  a  good  confession,  tools 
and  processes  lie  behind  him;  he  ut- 
ters what  he  is;  but  he  speaks  not 
of  himself  so  much  as  out  of  a  self 
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transformed  by  the  dynamic  image 
of  Christ  within  him. 

By  this  standard  only  the  most 
seasoned  Christian  can  teach;  but  for 
the  majority  of  us,  still  more  or  less 
green,  it  is  possbile  at  least  to  ponder 
the  question.  In  the  first  place,  before 
uttering  a  sentence  on  an  occasion 
when  witness  is  required,  the  Chris- 
tian should  ask  himself  very  candid- 
ly whether  he  really  believes  what  he 
proposes  to  say;  or  to  put  it  another 
way,  whether  he  would  not  speak 
quite  differently  if  he  were  to  say 
only  what  he  knows  at  the  deepest 
personal  level. 

It  is  astonishing  what  differences 
are  forced  on  one's  attention  by  this 
rudimentary  question.  Take,  for  ex- 
ample, original  sin.  The  doctrine  has 
an  impeccable  orthodox  history;  its 
historical  language  is  established;  re- 
cent thought  confirms  the  indispen- 
sability  of  some  such  concept.  But 
let  us  ask  a  few  candid  questions: 
precisely  what  do  you  mean  by  orig- 
inal sin?  This  question  does  not  call 
for  an  explanation  of  reformed  or- 
thodoxy or  a  discourse  on  doctrinal 
history;  it  is  a  summons  to  witness 
to  Jesus  Christ  in  respect  of  this 
critical  problem  of  human  existence. 

Another  example.  What  do  you 
mean  by  the  divinity  of  our  Lord? 
Do  you  really  find  that  the  philo- 
sophical tools  of  the  authors  of  the 
Nicene  Creed  serve  you  well  in  ascer- 
taining your  most  personal  belief 
about  Jesus:  Does  your  mind  oper- 


ate with  the  conception  of  substance 
so  naturally  and  so  competently  that 
you  are  entitled  to  think  about  our 
Lord  in  terms  of  his  "being"?  It  is 
more  likely  that  your  thinking  on 
the  person  of  Christ  flows  from  other 
sources  so  that  what  you  say  of  him 
ought,  if  wholly  honest,  to  be  voiced 
in  another  language. 

Now,  I  MUST  give  answer  to  the 
questions  I  have  raised.  It  is  espe- 
cially fitting  that  this  necessity  should 
be  laid  on  a  professor.  What  do  pro- 
fessors profess?  Historically,  they  are 
people  who  profess  to  know;  but  one 
may  expound  without  witnessing.  A 
theological  professor  above  all  pro- 
fesses his  faith  and  must  bring  such 
knowledge  as  he  acquires  into  its 
service.  He  may  not  profess  what  he 
has  learned  but  must  confess  his 
faith.  In  what  follows  we  intend  at 
some  risk  of  heresy  to  do  this. 

What  is  sin?  Sin  is  the  fact  that 
any  candid  analysis  of  personality 
and  society,  even  very  limited,  re- 
veals that  men  and  society  are  at 
sixes  and  sevens  with  themselves. 
Like  a  dervish,  man  slashes  and  cuts 
and  maims  himself  as  though  pos- 
sessed by  demons.  International  so- 
ciety is  addicted  to  wars,  congrega- 
tions to  destructive  quarrels,  men  to 
inner  conflicts  which  menace  their 
survival  and  frustrate  their  fulfill- 
ment. Theories  about  how  this  came 
to  be  hold  little  interest  unless  they 
clarify  the  means  of  curing  the  prob- 
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lem.  Sin  is  the  raw,  unacceptable  fact 
of  self-destruction  in  the  face  of  the 
universal  instinct  to  personal  and 
social  self-preservation.  Its  gravity  is 
measured  by  our  mysterious  persis- 
tence in  self-destruction  despite  what 
we  know  and,  on  one  side  of  our 
being,  deeply  desire. 

Why  do  men  sin?  Here  we  turn 
less  to  theology  than  to  science.  The 
generalization  that  sin  arises  in  hatred 
of  God  describes  but  does  not  an- 
swer the  question.  As  we  observe 
children,  it  seems  to  me  sin  is  the 
assertion  of  one  self  against  others, 
even  those  on  whom  one  totally  de- 
pends and  whom  one  loves.  We  do 
not  complain  of  sin  in  an  infant  who 
awakens  an  exhausted  mother  scarce- 
ly hours  away  from  the  ordeal  of 
birth,  demanding  food;  we  recognize 
that  without  the  instinct  to  howl  and 
render  everyone  miserable  until  he  is 
fed  the  infant  would  not  survive.  But 
he  asserts  self  over  against  all  other 
selves,  needs,  and  possibilities.  Psy- 
choanalysis reveals  the  further  com- 
plication of  a  self  turned  against  it- 
self, saying  "no"  to  its  own  most 
rudimentary  needs.  There  is  a  neces- 
sary inhibition  that  checks  the  im- 
position of  self  upon  others;  there  is 
another  that  operates  so  erratically 
and  unnaturally  as  to  threaten  to 
destroy  the  self  afflicted  with  this 
particular  distortion.  Similar  ten- 
dencies to  self-destruction  may  be 
seen  in  society. 

The   concept  of  sin  encompasses 


this  question  more  adequately  and 
states  it  more  seriously  than  any 
other.  Sin  is  elemental,  mysterious, 
social  and  personal,  uncontrolled,  and, 
without  outside  help  from  a  parent, 
a  psychiatrist,  a  civil  state,  or  God, 
uncontrollable.  It  simply  lies  beyond 
the  power  of  man  to  cope  with  it; 
it  can  be  checked  but  not  destroyed; 
it  can  be  forgiven  but  not  driven 
from  the  field.  My  quarrel  with 
Pelagius,  who  magnified  human  free- 
dom, is  that  he  did  not  take  sin 
seriously  enough.  He  believed  that 
mankind  possesses  powers  which 
candid  observation  of  conduct  and  a 
reading  of  history  show  that  man 
does  not  possess.  We  hold  to  predes- 
tination for  a  very  ordinary  reason, 
among  others:  this  doctrine  treats 
sin  as  it  requires  to  be  treated;  it 
puts  its  control  where  we  must  rec- 
ognize that  it  lies,  elsewhere  than  in 
the  hands  of  man. 

You  may  suspect  that  our  witness 
amounts  to  no  more  than  up-to-date 
reasons  for  holding  old  doctrines. 
Let  us  now  do  violence  to  this  by 
making  our  confession  on  another 
point.  Does  it  really  make  any  sense 
to  say  that  Jesus  Christ  is  God,'  if  by 
"God"  you  understand  what  most 
English  speaking  Calvinists  formally 
say  of  God?  "He  is  infinite  in  being 
and  perfection,  a  most  pure  spirit, 
invisible,  without  body,  parts,  or  pas- 
sions, immutable,  immense,  eternal, 
incomprehensible,  almighty,  most 
wise,    most    holy,    most    free,    most 
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absolute,  working  all  things  accord- 
ing to  the  counsel  of  his  own  im- 
mutable and  most  righteous  will.  .  .  ." 
Although  we  understand  the  logic 
that  produced  this  article,  we  person- 
ally know  virtually  nothing  of  such 
a  God.  To  be  sure,  we  can  imagine 
such  a  being;  but  imagination  be- 
trays us  in  lesser  matters  and  we  will 
not  entrust  our  hope  of  eternal  life 
to  k.  This  God  of  imagination  does 
not  exist  except  as  idea.  If  there  is 
an  obscure  force  at  the  bottom  of 
history,  it  must  be  thoroughly 
wicked,  impersonal,  and  unaccept- 
able, however  irresistible. 

But  Jesus  Christ  does  not  show 
forth  any  such  demon-god;  nor  does 
he  reveal  the  God  of  orthodoxy.  Jesus 
Christ  is,  on  first  encounter,  a  man; 
but  he  is  a  man  who  prays  that  his 
destroyers  be  forgiven,  who  weeps 
over  the  city  that  conspires  to  do 
him  to  death.  He  is  a  man  who  strug- 
gles for  the  souls  of  the  children 
of  hate;  whose  personal  approach  to 
experiences  like  ours  defies  explana- 
tion. He  is  free  of  the  typical  evi- 
dences of  sin,  and  this  does  not  just 
attract  us  to  him  as  we  are  attracted 
to  any  responsible  and  magnanimous 
person:  we  are  stunned  by  this.  We 
begin  to  grope  for  a  language  ade- 
quate to  him.  We  begin  to  use  the 
word  God. 

It  is  the  work  of  a  God — that  is, 
a  personal  power  quite  beyond  the 
reach  of  the  moral  diseases  endemic 
to  manhood — to  destroy  sin.  By  such 


a  statement  we  cannot  possibly  affirm 
the  "infinity"  of  God.  Infinity  is  a 
negative,  and  God  is  not  a  negative. 
What  we  do  know  is  the  positive 
destructive  power  of  sin.  Indeed,  we 
do  not  know  its  full  gravity  at  once, 
but  we  know  sin.  It  is  enough  that 
there  exists  One  whose  will  is  bent 
toward  the  reconstitution  of  life  and 
the  defeat  of  the  evil  powers  that 
usurp  the  governments  by  which 
men  live,  One  who  is  capable  of  ac- 
complishing k.  What  other  powers 
he  may  possess  for  other  circum- 
stances, such  as  the  redemption  of 
the  heathen  of  antiquity,  is  not  a  liv- 
ing concern  of  mine.  God  may  be 
able  to  vanquish  different  or  greater 
hosts  of  enemies  than  any  we  have 
seen  brought  to  the  field.  It  is 
enough  to  know  that  he  cares  enough 
to  accept  the  cost  of  vanquishing  us 
and  making  us  his  own  and  to  vindi- 
cate his  victory  over  the  fraudulent 
kingships  of  men. 

How  can  we  speak  of  all  this 
adequately?  To  say  Jesus  is  a  "good 
man"  is  a  futile  understatement;  in- 
deed, a  distortion.  It  is  just  not  true 
that  he  can  be  explained  by  saying 
that  there  existed  in  him  a  higher 
development  of  the  "better  nature" 
of  every  man.  Such  a  description  is 
far  off  the  mark.  We  must  say  of 
him  that  in  him  there  has  come  to 
bear  upon  our  life  that  loving  and 
righteous  power  to  whom  men  have 
always  implicitly  pointed  when  they 
use  the  word  God.  The  "unknown 
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God"  is  revealed  by  him  and  by  all 
that  he  was  and  is,  all  that  he  im- 
planted, vindicated,  promised,  pro- 
claimed, and  commanded.  All  these 
taken  together — the  divine  person 
and  power,  the  incredible  persistence 
of  a  God  who  once  wrestled  in  the 
night  with  an  ambitious  ancient  He- 
brew, the  declarations  of  the  apostles 
about  Jesus  Christ,  the  vitality  of 
the  Church,  the  visions  of  the  He- 
brews and  the  courage  of  the  mar- 
tyrs, the  spoken  reports  and  the 
written  records,  modern  preaching 
and  teaching,  but  above  all  Jesus 
Christ  himself,  who  dominates  all 
these  with  his  presence — all  these 
together  we  call  the  "Word  of  God." 
While  we  must  grapple  with  the 
word,  the  root  of  the  matter  is  that 
the  word  is  spoken  to  us. 

What  God  may  be  "beyond"  or 
"behind"  his  Word  we  simply  do 
not  care;  he  tells  the  Truth  about 
himself  in  his  Word  and  hides  no 
"other"  God.  There  is  precious  little 
in  the  Word  about  his  infinity,  his 
immutability,  his  incomprehensi- 
bility, his  absoluteness,  or  his  impas- 
sibility. On  the  contrary,  his  Word  is 
incarnate;  and  the  incarnate  One 
wept  and  raged  and  pitied  and 
blessed  and  taught.  He  was  pre- 
eminently a  person  of  passion.  He 
was  not  infinite;  he  struggled  and 
prayed.  The  life  of  Christ  has  set  us 
free  of  the  fear  of  making  God  to 
be  like  a  man  and  put  in  its  place 
something    we    might    call     "theo- 


phobia":  the  fear  of  so  misunder- 
standing God  as  to  fall  back  into  that 
wretched  situation  where  we  were 
before  God's  Word  penetrated  a 
mass  of  feelings  and  fears  and  ideas 
about  religion  that  made  it  repulsive. 
Despite  an  innate  tendency  to  self- 
rejection  and  its  natural  product,  a 
distaste  for  gods  who  are  like  our- 
selves, we  are  now  prepared  to  re- 
ceive God's  own  Word.  Our  Church 
would  do  well  to  replace  this  badly 
confused  article  of  our  Confession 
with  an  article  about  God  fully 
rooted  in  our  encounter  with  Jesus 
Christ,  the  Word  of  God;  and  to 
promote  God  to  the  very  first  posi- 
tion in  our  Confession  of  Faith. 

But  let  us  not  throw  doctrine 
into  a  position  which  for  me  is  too 
prominent.  We  confess  to  you  the 
gospel  of  faith.  A  doctrine,  however 
essential  for  communication  between 
men,  is  still  only  a  description,  not 
the  Truth  itself.  God's  promises  do 
not  apply  to  us  because  we  receive 
doctrines  about  them  but  because 
God  has  done  and  willed  and  given 
what  he  has,  before  our  particular 
ideas  about  him  were  ever  heard  of. 
Such  power  as  doctrine  has  arisen 
from  an  act  of  inexplicable  generos- 
ity: God  has  included  us.  Here  again 
you  recognize  that  we  hold  to  predes- 
tination. 

We  are  deeply  moved  by  what  we 
have  learned  from  the  Church  and 
the  Word  that  abides  in  it  and  is 
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heard  in  all  its  voices — our  parents, 
senior  friends,  preachers,  and  the 
Bible.  We  are  not  tortured  by  re- 
membering what  we  do  that  would 
make  us  despise  ourselves — this  fact 
holds  measureless  significance.  Does 
the  gospel  give  you  such  release? 
Life  would  be  little  but  an  expand- 
ing revelation  of  the  virulence  and 
unbreakable  grip  of  evil  were  it  not 
for  the  gospel.  Now  with  every  new 
discovery  of  our  voracious  tendency 
to  reduce  others  to  our  own  service, 
there  opens  a  new  vista  of  forgive- 
ness and  a  fresh  possibility  of  what 
with  the  utmost  diffidence  we  have 
learned  to  call  sanctification. 

There  is  another  conviction  that 
is  as  much  a  part  of  our  confession 
of  faith  as  joy  in  Christ's  constant 
gifts  of  forgiveness.  Perhaps  it  is 
because  of  our  inbred  Calvinism,  but 
we  feel  very  deeply  the  situation  of 
the  bodies  of  which  we  are  a  part. 
Our  school,  our  family,  our  country, 
our  denomination,  the  world's  family 
of  Christian  churches,  including  the 
Roman  Catholic;  the  vast  numbers 
of  people  throughout  the  world  who 
live  in  hunger  and  ignorance — we 
are  given  to  recurrent  moments  of 
perceiving  and  feeling  our  identity 
with  each  of  these;  but  even  when 
feeling  dull,  we  must  acknowledge 
that  we  are  one  with  the  men  and 
women  and  children  of  the  world. 
Personal  salvation  is  inconceivable 
apart  from  salvation  for  them.  We 
could  take  little  comfort  in  personal 


faith  if  we  thought  God's  action  did 
not  bear  on  them  and  the  bonds  that 
unite  them.  These  bonds  are  them- 
selves open  to  redemption,  we  be- 
lieve; the  divine  kingship  is  waging 
a  successful  warfare  on  the  evil 
principalities  and  powers  that  would 
tear  them  away  from  the  creator  and 
redeemer  of  all  authority.  It  is  a  fact 
that  men  cannot  escape  these  bonds; 
but  above  that  fact  rises  the  suprem- 
acy of  God,  who  will  not  permit 
social  bonds  to  draw  his  children 
helplessly  back  into  sin.  To  know 
that  God's  blessing  is  given  to  the 
world  as  it  is  given  to  the  faithful 
in  the  Church  gives  us  courage  to 
face  ills  such  as  the  atomic  armament 
race  that  would  otherwise  cast  us 
into  despair.  It  vindicates  our  pleas- 
ure in  the  finest  products  of  cul- 
ture— not  only  the  arts  but  the 
amazing  achievements  of  parliamen- 
tary democracy  and  industrialism  and 
science — but  it  does  more:  it  assures 
us  that,  hidden  within  social  events 
that  know  nothing  of  the  Word  of 
God,  that  Word  nevertheless  is  at 
work  to  accomplish  the  divine  will. 
The  promise  of  God  is  not  narrow; 
it  is  universal  and  his  love  extends 
throughout  the  world  of  politics  and 
the  mind.  He  has  given  this  world  to 
us  as  he  gave  the  animals  in  Eden  to 
Adam;  and.  fearsome  though  it  often 
is,  the  world  is  His  and  so  it  is  onrs. 
He  has  possessed  the  world  for  him- 
self. Dare  we  say  it  outright?  Under- 
standing the  world  in  this  way,  we 
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love  the  world  and  are  at  home  in  it. 
Practically  all  that  we  believe, 
practically  all  that  we  might  say  to 
you  of  Christian  duty  flows  from 
these  central  things  of  faith.  If  such 
statements  as  these  are  too  personal, 
then  let  it  be  so.  No  man  confesses 
his  faith  impersonally;  but  it  is  not 
just  our  faith.  It  is  that  faith  which 


the  Word  calls  forth  in  all  believers, 
however  different  they  may  be  from 
one  another  and  however  differently 
they  may  respond.  Our  confession  has 
no  point  unless  it  points  to  that 
Word  and  asks  you  to  consider 
Christ,  the  Word  incarnate,  and  your 
own  faith  and  duty. 

— Elwyn  A.  Smith, 


From  the  President's  Desk,  concluded 

tensions  have  not  grown  up  within  the  Faculty.  The  differences  that  have  arisen 
among  us  have  been  mostly  of  the  healthy  sort  that  develop  in  the  normal 
course  of  communication  among  men  of  conviction. 

Indeed,  many  happy  incidents  have  made  us  clearly  conscious  that  the  Spirit 
of  God  has  moved  among  us  during  the  year.  Pressures  from  problems  in  the 
Church,  strains  from  multiplied  responsibilities  for  the  development  of  the 
academic  program,  and  unusual  demands  upon  our  time  have  not  unsettled  us; 
and  we  attribute  this  encouraging  estate  to  the  grace  of  God. 

We  express  our  satisfaction  at  every  manifestation  of  sympathetic  likeminded- 
ness  among  members  of  the  Board,  and  we  bespeak  their  diligence  and  prayers 
that  our  labors  together  may  continue  to  thrive  under  God's  blessing. 

We  pray  for  God's  continuing  presence  and  the  guidance  of  the 
Holy  Spirit  in  the  year  and  in  the  years  which  lie  ahead.  And  we  shall  do 
our  best  to  give  Him  the  glory. 

— C.  E.  B. 


The  1961  Commencement  Address 

Anxiety,  Frustration  and 
Subconscious  Hatred 

by  Eugene  Carson  Blake 


1  have  a  nephew  who  is  a  Professor 
of  Pediatrics  in  an  eastern  medical 
school.  One  Sunday  afternoon,  not 
long  ago,  when  we  were  drinking 
coffee  after  dinner  in  his  home,  he 
began  to  talk  to  me  of  his  concerns 
about  the  attitudes  of  the  medical 
students  to  whom  he  teaches  clinical 
pediatrics  in  groups  of  twelve  to  fif- 
teen for  six  weeks  at  a  stretch.  He 
said  to  me,  "These  young  men  who 
are  planning  to  be  doctors  just  don't 
like  people." 

Let  me  say  that  my  nephew  is 
from  my  vantage  point  still  a  young 
man  himself.  Nor  is  he  an  extro- 
verted social  type,  having  always 
himself  been  most  interested  in  his 
research  rather  than  in  the  clinical 
practice  of  medicine. 

He  went  on  to  explain  that  his 
method  of  teaching  is  to  take  these 
young  men,  who  have  already  had 
their  theory,  to  a  "well  baby"  clinic 
connected  with  a  hospital  in  one  of 
our  large  cities.  Mothers  bring  their 
young  babies  to  this  clinic  for  regular 
checkups.  My  nephew  told  me  that 
a  high   percentage   of  the   mothers 


are  uneducated,  not  very  bright,  and 
in  general  careless  mothers  from  the 
slum  sections  of  the  city.  He  further 
told  me  that  on  the  whole  they  did 
not  obey  their  instructions  very  well 
as  to  diet  for  the  babies,  medication, 
cleanliness,  etc.,  etc.  So,  although  the 
clinic  is  called  a  "well  baby"  clinic, 
a  good  many  of  the  babies  are  much 
less  well  than  they  ought  to  be  even 
taking  into  full  consideration  the 
relative  poverty  of  the  homes  from 
which  they  come. 

The  teaching  procedure  is  to  let 
the  young  medical  student  act  as  he 
would  if  he  were  the  doctor  in  charge 
— examine  the  baby,  interview  the 
mother,  etc. — and  on  the  basis  of 
what  he  sees  and  hears,  write  a  re- 
port containing  his  clinical  findings 
and  recommendations  for  treatment, 
if  any.  Then  my  nephew,  after  ex- 
amining the  same  baby  and  inter- 
viewing the  same  mother,  is  in  a 
position  to  judge  the  competence  of 
the  student. 

He  asked  me,  "Do  you  know  the 
greatest  weakness  of  these  medical 
students?"    When    I   replied    that   I 
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couldn't  guess,  he  said,  "They  don't 
like  people  enough  to  be  good  doc- 
tors." 

He  went  on  to  explain,  "Admitting 
that  these  mothers  and  babies  are  not 
an  attractive  lot,  a  very  high  per- 
centage of  my  medical  students  reveal 
by  their  manner  such  a  high  degree 
of  hostility  that  the  mothers  freeze 
up,  tell  them  nothing,  or  describe 
such  partial  symptoms,  or  non- 
existent ones,  that  again  and  again 
even  the  brightest  of  my  students 
miss  badly  on  their  diagnosis."  He 
concluded  by  saying  that  after  a  few 
embarrassing  experiences  like  this, 
the  better  students  were  able  to 
understand  and  accept  their  difficulty 
and  change  their  attitudes  sufficiently 
to  get  into  communication  with  the 
mothers  well  enough  to  do  a  much 
better  job  as  doctors.  Then  my 
nephew  asked  me,  "As  a  minister, 
how  do  you  explain  this  quite  gen- 
eral hostility  to  people  among  a 
group  of  young  men  who  presumably 
have  gone  to  medical  school  in  order 
to  enter  a  profession  that  is  com- 
mitted and  dedicated  to  the  relief  of 
suffering  people?" 

I  shall  not  take  time  to  tell  you 
my  reply,  since  I  am  sure  it  was  quite 
inadequate  anyway.  I  have  related 
this  conversation  with  my  nephew 
because  it  really  was  the  beginning  of 
my  thinking  about  a  problem,  not  of 
the  medical  profession,  but  of  the 
Presbyterian  ministry  about  which  I 
want  to  speak  to  you  this  evening. 


For  it  occurred  to  me  that  his  ques- 
tion bore  upon  human  attitudes  by 
no  means  limited  to  young  men 
learning  to  be  physicians.  I  began  to 
think  about  personal  hostility  with- 
in the  Christian  Church  and  even 
among  ministers  of  Jesus  Christ  and 
those  studying  to  become  ministers. 

Every  man  who  has  ever  written 
an  article  for  a  widely  circulated 
national  magazine,  or  made  an  ad- 
dress, or  preached  a  sermon  that  has 
been  widely  noticed  in  the  secular 
or  religious  press  has  received  letters 
that  go  something  like  this: 

"Dear  Rev.  Blake: 

Who  are  you  to  think  that^  you 
know  anything  about  the  Christian 
faith?  (Here  substitute  race  relations, 
church  union,  housing,  social  security, 
old  age  medical  care,  political  mat- 
ters— or  anything  else  one  may  have 
been  quoted  upon).  You  heretical 
(here  insert  alternatives,  communist, 
stupid,  'unquotable')  blowoff.  Why 
don't  you  keep  quiet  (or  alternatives, 
go  to  Russia,  ask  God's  forgiveness, 
drop  dead)?  How  can  you  claim  to  be 
a  minister  of  the  gospel? 

(signed)  Your  brother  in  Christ, 


I  do  not  share  this  with  you  either 
to  claim  your  sympathy  or  even  to 
indicate  that  some  such  writers  have 
not  had  some  provocation  from  the 
news  story  they  may  have  seen.  And, 
surely  I  am  old  enough  to  know  that 
one  cannot  expect  agreement  on 
everything  he  says,  however  obvious 
it  may  seem  to  him.  No,  the  point  I 
would  make  with  you  is  that  in  the 
Church,  as  elsewhere  in  our  society, 
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there  appears  to  be  a  sea  of  hostility 
— personal  hostility  which  blows  up 
in  a  storm  at  the  slightest  provoca- 
tion. And,  although  I  do  not  want  to 
make  an  unfair  attack  on  a  younger 
generation,  I  do  believe  there  are 
some  factual  indications  that  young 
Presbyterian  ministers  today  are  more 
hostile  to  people  generally  than  they 
used  to  be. 

As  I  remember  back  to  the  time 
almost  thirty  years  ago  when  I  was 
graduated  from  theological  seminary, 
I  can't  recall  that  I  was  mad  at  any- 
body in  the  Presbyterian  Church.  To 
be  honest,  I  think  most  of  us  thought 
that  a  great  majority  of  the  older 
ministers  were  not  very  bright  and 
were  to  be  pitied  when  we  would 
begin  to  preach  and  come  into  com- 
petition with  them  for  the  best  pul- 
pits and  churches  in  the  land.  But, 
mixed  with  such  normal  youthful 
confidence  and  ambition,  there  was 
also  a  normal  dose  of  youthful  hero- 
worship  for  some,  and  plenty  of 
normal  youthful  fear  that  we  might 
not  measure  up  at  all.  But,  I  don't 
remember  any  hostility  or  hatred. 

It  wasn't  many  years  later  when  I 
was  still  in  my  early  thirties  that  my 
wife  and  I  were  new  in  a  church  of 
which  I  had  been  called  to  be  the 
pastor.  My  wife  came  sputtering 
home  from  a  Tea  one  afternoon.  I 
asked  her  what  had  upset  her  and  she 
finally  was  able  to  explain  that  one 
of  the  women  of  the  church  had  said 
to  her,  "I  think  it's  wonderful,  your 


husband  has  been  here  as  our  pastor 
for  six  weeks  now  and  I  haven't 
heard  a  single  member  say  anything 
against  him." 

My  wife,  who  is  loyal  all  the  way 
through  her  five-feet,  100-pound 
frame,  had  answered,  "And  why 
should  you?"  It  wasn't  long  before 
that  honeymoon  was  over  (I  refer 
not  to  my  marriage,  but  to  my  rela- 
tionship to  my  new  church)  and 
there  came  to  be  the  usual  number 
of  critics  that  one  who  is  in  any  pub- 
lic position  must  learn  to  expect.  But 
it  was  the  latent  hostility  within  the 
very  Church  of  Jesus  Christ  that  had 
angered  my  wife  and,  I  confess, 
bothered  me  for  some  time  until  I 
hope  I  began  to  understand  it  even 
though  I  continue  to  this  day  to  de- 
plore it. 

My  subject  is  "Anxiety,  Frustra- 
tion, and  Subconscious  Hatred."  I 
wish  to  discuss  it,  however,  in  partic- 
ular relationship  to  you  and  your 
ministries  in  the  Church  of  Jesus 
Christ.  Let's  begin  by  recognizing  the 
fact  that  other  people  to  whom  we 
are  called  to  minister  both  in  the 
Church  and  in  the  world  will  be 
troubled  by  anxiety  and  frustration 
and  by  hatred,  at  least  subconscious. 

We  live  in  a  time  of  anxiety.  I 
have  a  friend  who  says  that  the 
American  people  are  obviously  sub- 
ject to  a  "death  wish"  since  they  are 
unwilling  to  do  anything  about  bomb 
shelters  or  other  civil  defense  pro- 
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grams,  despite  the  too  real  possibility 
that  our  generation  may  suffer  by 
chance  or  design  a  hydrogen  bomb 
war.  I  do  not  believe  my  friend's 
diagnosis  is  right;  but  I  am  sure  that 
anxiety,  conscious  and  unconscious, 
is  having  an  effect  upon  people  in 
1961  that  it  did  not  have  so  deeply 
in  1931.  This  is  a  good  thing  for  a 
potential  preacher  to  know  and  re- 
member. For,  at  the  heart  of  the 
Christian  faith  which  he  is  called 
upon  to  live  and  to  preach  is  an 
antidote  to  anxiety  that  our  times 
peculiarly  need.  For  to  believe  in 
God  in  any  robust  and  Christian 
sense  gives  an  automatic  security  that 
goes  far  beyond  in  therapeutic  value 
any  kind  of  psychological  peace  of 
mind  technique.  "God  is  my  rock  and 
salvation,  whom  shall  I  fear?"  "He 
that  dwelleth  in  the  secret  place  of 
the  most  high  shall  abide  under  the 
shadow  of  the  Almighty." 

One  could  go  on  quoting  from  the 
Old  Testament  and  the  New  Testa- 
ment a  wealth  of  affirmations  about 
the  strength  and  sufficiency  of  God. 
The  question  is  whether  we  really 
believe  them  any  more.  Someone 
not  long  ago  was  piously  talking 
about  the  power  of  God  until  Russia 
happened  to  be  mentioned.  His  next 
remark  made  perfectly  clear  that  he 
believed  no  sane  person  could  sup- 
pose God  could  do  anything  about 
Russia. 

The  power  of  God  is,  of  course, 
but  one  aspect  of  the  gospel.  Never- 


theless God's  total  character  as  re- 
vealed in  Jesus  Christ  is  not  very 
relevant  to  anxiety  unless  God  is 
strong  enough  to  remain  in  control 
of  the  world  He  made  and  sustains. 
The  whole  point  of  worship,  public 
and  private,  as  viewed  from  the  need 
of  man,  is  the  confidence  in  God 
that  becomes  a  part  of  the  very  guts 
of  a  man.  By  this  I  do  not  mean  to 
suggest  that  any  minister  or  any  con- 
gregation can  transcend  intellectual 
doubts,  or  be  free  of  well  grounded 
fears.  In  fact  the  typical  rigid  theol- 
ogy of  those  who  admit  of  no  doubts 
whatever  about  anything  in  heaven 
or  on  earth  really  is  a  revelation  of 
the  poisonous  presence  of  anxiety 
rather  than  of  its  absence. 

I  hope  it  is  hardly  necessary  to  re- 
mind you  that  preachers  need  this 
faith  in  God  for  themselves  just  as 
much  as  do  their  congregations.  Such 
faith  as  I  have  been  describing  is 
fortunately  a  growing  and  a  catching 
thing.  Christians  may  transmit  it  to 
each  other,  minister  to  people,  and 
people  to  minister,  without  elo- 
quence or  bombast.  If  we  return  God, 
as  revealed  in  Jesus  Christ,  into  the 
center  of  our  very  simple  faith, 
anxious  fears  which  wreak  such  havoc 
in  our  churches  will  be  met  by  the 
kind  of  assurance  of  Salvation  that 
our  Theology  classically  has  tried  to 
describe. 

There  is  another  ethical  and  psy- 
chological cause  of  hostility  in  the 
Church  and  the  ministry  that  again 
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seems  to  be  more  widespread  today 
than  thirty  years  ago.  This  is  the 
overworked  word  "frustration."  The 
old  story  about  the  difference  be- 
tween annoyance,  irritation  and  frus- 
tration is  pertinent  here.  Some  of 
you,  I  am  sure,  remember  the  story 
of  the  drunk  who  called  a  telephone 
number  of  a  stranger  and  asked,  "Is 
Aloysius  Jones  there?"  When  the 
man  replied,  "You  must  have  a 
wrong  number,"  the  drunk  persisted, 
insisting  that  MO  7-4374  was  the 
number  Aloysius  Jones  had  told  him 
to  call.  He  pressed  it  enough  so  that 
the  man  finally  hung  up  in  irritation. 
A  half  hour  later  the  drunk  (really 
only  slightly  drunk,  for  alchohol  does 
not  make  people  subtly  wise )  phoned 
the  same  number  again  and  repeated 
the  same  conversation.  The  man 
answering  the  phone  was  annoyed 
this  time  and  made  it  perfectly  clear 
in  a  few  well-chosen  words  no 
Aloysius  Jones  was  there,  or  ever  had 
been  there,  and  never  would  be  there. 

The  climax  of  the  story  comes 
with  the  third  telephone  call  a  few 
minutes  later  when  the  drunk  begins 
his  call  with  "Hello,  this  is  Aloysius 
P.  Jones.  I  wonder  if  there  are  any 
messages  there  for  me?"  What  our 
long-suffering  man  feels  now  is 
neither  irritation  or  annoyance  but 
frustration. 

Life  has  always  had  its  irritating 
aspects.  The  Christian  ministry  has 
always  had  its  share  of  irritations. 
Some  parishioners  have  always  been 


annoying.  But  today  I  judge  there  is 
a  much  deeper  and  more  widespread 
frustration  among  Presbyterian  min- 
isters than  there  used  to  be. 

And,  the  effect  of  this  upon  you 
young  men  is  that  a  great  many  of 
you  are  wondering  whether  you 
really  can  fulfill  with  joy  your  Chris- 
tian vocation  as  pastors  of  local 
churches.  Many  young  men,  with  a 
real  Christian  vocation,  seem  to  want 
to  teach,  to  be  administrators,  audio- 
visual technicians,  almost  anything 
but  pastors  of  churches.  As  one  who 
is  a  church  administrator,  and  who 
has  spent  eighteen  years  in  pastoral 
work,  let  me  testify  to  you  that  the 
Presbyterian  pastorate,  with  all  its 
problems,  irritations,  and  frustrations, 
can  be  one  of  the  most  rewarding 
experiences  in  life.  To  have  the  op- 
portunity to  be  minister  to  a  group 
of  people  in  their  joys  and  sorrows, 
in  their  frustrations  and  ambitions, 
can  be  one  of  the  best  lives  any  man 
can  have.  For,  if  I  understand  the 
Christian  faith  aright,  it  is  exactly  in 
these  most  personal  relations  of  love 
and  service,  that  there  comes  to  a 
man  the  foretaste  of  that  eternal  joy 
with  God  which  is  the  end  of  Chris- 
tian salvation. 

There  is  much  talk  of  the  joy  of 
being  a  scientist  and  coming  upon 
the  long  sought  answer  to  a  problem 
of  research.  I  am  sure  that  must  be 
personally  rewarding.  I  do  not  be- 
little it.  But  to  have  been  enabled 
by  the  grace  of  God  to  bring  sym- 
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pathy  or  hope,  comfort  or  faith  to  a 
fellow  human  being  I  am  sure  is  as 
great  a  joy  as  ever  comes  to  any  man. 
And  the  pastorate  of  a  church,  any 
ordinary  church,  is  the  laboratory 
where  this  kind  of  experience  can 
most  often  and  most  easily  be  re- 
peated. 

One  of  the  basic  reasons  for  hu- 
man frustration  today  in  our  in- 
creasingly impersonal  mass  society  is 
that  so  many  jobs  seem  to  have  no 
human  meaning  and  no  personal 
satisfaction.  If  a  pastor  seeks  his 
"success"  in  numbers,  or  efficiency, 
or  even  in  all-round  competence  as 
an  organization  man,  he  is  due  to  be 
frustrated.  But,  if  young  men  will  see 
in  their  pastoral  ministry  one 
amazingly  open  opportunity  to  reflect 
the  love  of  God  for  every  child  of 
His,  there  is  no  calling  more  reward- 
ing than  the  pastorate. 

But,  this  cannot  be  your  experience 
if  a  subconscious  hostility  towards 
persons  is  a  part  of  your  psycholog- 
ical character.  As  I  have  said,  personal 


hostility  seems  to  be  growing 
amongst  us.  Perhaps  it  is  merely  a 
function  of  the  growing  crowdedness 
of  our  mass  urban  society.  Whatever 
the  cause,  Jesus  Christ  is  surely  the 
cure.  He  who  taught  us  even  to  love 
our  enemies  and  who  from  a  cross 
prayed  for  those  who  had  put  him 
there  can  surely  enable  us  to  forgive 
one  another  in  His  name. 

And  my  prayer  for  you,  the  mem- 
bers of  this  class  of  graduates  of 
Pittsburgh  Theological  Seminary,  is 
that  this  essential  part  of  Christian 
faith  and  salvation  may  be  yours. 
Whatever  may  be  your  intellectual 
competence,  your  administrative  skill, 
your  pastoral  insights  will  be  multi- 
plied infinitely  by  the  love  of  Christ 
which  always  reflects  itself  in  the 
love  of  the  least  of  his  brethren,  the 
men  and  women,  boys  and  girls — the 
people  of  God. 

May  the  God  of  love  bless  you  in 
your  ministries  within  and  beyond 
His  Church. 


The  price  of  greatness  is  responsibility. 

— Winston  Churchill. 


No  Abiding  City 

by  John  O.  Mellin 


1  HE  CURRENT  National  Missions 
emphasis  on  the  inner  city  and  the 
Church  and  Community  Department 
of  the  Board  of  Christian  Education 
both  came  to  the  fore  at  the  172nd 
General  Assembly.  A  Negro  from 
New  York  was  nominated  for  As- 
sembly moderator.  He  was  nominated 
by  two  members  of  his  own  Presby- 
tery, an  unheard  of  strategic  blunder 
from  a  political  point  of  view.  He 
was  nominated  by  two  suspect  east- 
erners in  a  city  (Cleveland)  which 
is  considered  a  gateway  to  the  "west- 
ern reserve."  He  lost  by  two  votes! 
Alert  individuals  of  every  stripe 
sensed  something  in  the  wind  as  a 
result  of  this  temporary  reversal  of 
common  Presbyterian  political  ma- 
neuverings,  or  to  mix  a  metaphor,  a 
kind  of  handwriting  on  the  wall. 

As  Vice-Moderator,  Dr.  Hawkins 
represented  the  United  Presbyterian 
Church  at  the  Nigerian  Independence 
celebration,  from  the  political  point 
of  view  a  strategic  advance  in  Pres- 
byterian thinking.  However,  Dr. 
Hawkins  was  not  put  forth  because 
he  was  a  Negro,  although  this  was 
a  characteristic  of  his  which  could 
not  be  hid.  Dr.  Turner,  the  other 
candidate,  uniquely  represented  the 
racial  issue.  This  was  his  dramatic 
point   in    I960.   He   had  engineered 


the  Atlantic  Manifesto  in  the  deep 
south.  Dr.  Hawkins  was  presented  to 
the  Assembly  by  the  New  York  City 
group  because  for  two  terms  as  Pres- 
bytery moderator  he  had  served 
well.  Our  Presbytery  of  sixty-two 
churches  is  totally  inner  city.  During 
the  time  of  his  leadership  we  had 
reversed  the  constant  Protestant  de- 
cline in  the  inner  city.  In  Cleveland 
there  were  enough  who  felt  that 
the  heavily  middle-class  Presbyterian 
church  was  on  a  treadmill  to  oblivion 
that  they  cast  a  considerable  ballot 
for  Edler  Hawkins.  Secondly,  the 
Assembly  denned  the  inner  city  as 
the  new  mission  frontier.  Perhaps 
there  was  the  vague  realization  that 
with  the  constantly  increasing  urban- 
ization, with  all  the  attendant  ten- 
sions, if  the  church  could  not  minister 
to  the  briar  patch,  it  could  not 
minister  anywhere.  First  Church  of 
any  city  cannot  constantly  be  remov- 
ing itself  to  the  outer  suburbs.  Soon 
there  will  be  no  outer  suburbs.  The 
Assembly  also  endorsed  the  Social 
Education  and  Action  Report  sup- 
porting "sit-ins,"  a  peaceful  civil 
disobedience,  a  practice  not  unknown 
to  the  early  Christian  church  in  the 
ancient  city  of  Rome. 

Since  I  had  the  honor  of  nominat- 
ing Dr.   Hawkins  at  the  Assembly, 
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since  I  was  appointed  chairman  of 
the  Social  Education  and  Action 
Committee  by  Dr.  Turner,  and  since 
I  am  the  minister  of  an  inner  city 
church  (founded  in  1716)  currently 
having  no  suburban  members,  I  have 
what  might  be  called  an  existential 
involvment  in  all  of  these  issues. 

At  the  outset  I  must  make  these 
autobiographical  references  for  I  am 
no  scholar  and  it  is  not  an  academic 
concern  which  I  have  here.  It  is  a 
breathing,  bleeding  one.  Having 
grown  up  in  the  adolescent  bed  of 
Presbyterianism,  Allegheny  County, 
I  found  myself  ministering  nearer  to 
the  cradle  of  the  Presbyterian  Church 
— New  Jersey,  Long  Island,  Man- 
hattan. First  Church,  New  York 
City,  was  one  of  the  charter  members 
of  the  first  Presbytery  in  this  country, 
the  Presbytery  of  Princeton,  New 
Jersey.  In  the  early  days  of  Man- 
hattan Island,  Presbyterians  were  the 
Sons  of  Liberty,  the  radicals,  the 
salty  Calvinists  who  fought  for  the 
people  and  individual  liberty  against 
the  entrenched  conservatism  of  the 
Church  of  England.  General  Mac- 
Dougal,  who  took  over  West  Point 
after  Benedict  Arnold's  defection, 
was  president  of  our  Board  of  Trus- 
tees in  the  old  days;  but  being  head 
of  the  Sons  of  Liberty  he  spent  much 
of  his  time  in  jail,  at  which  location 
church  trustee  meetings  were  held. 

That  old  Presbyterian  salt  is  gone 
in  Manhattan;  and  nothing  in  my 
early  church  experience  in  Allegheny 


County  or  in  an  education  at  our 
Presbyterian  College  in  Wooster, 
Ohio,  was  to  prepare  me  for  the 
ministry  I  now  face  on  what  is  called 
a  new  frontier  for  National  Missions, 
the  inner  city. 

Friends  suggest  that  they  feel  sorry 
for  us  suffering  the  hardships  of  the 
inner  city.  They  need  not.  The  first 
thought  I  would  leave  with  you  is 
that  it  is  easier  to  preach  the  Gospel 
of  New  Testament  Christianity  there 
than  in  the  suburbs;  it  is  only  more 
difficult  to  run  a  church.  The  reverse 
is  true  in  most  suburban  situations. 
The  second  thought  I  would  suggest 
is  that  we  need  a  more  realistic  doc- 
trine of  the  church  in  our  time.  We 
need  it  now  for  the  city  church,  and 
our  frontier  will  be  yours  tomorrow. 
Therefore  we  need  it  for  the  whole 
church.  There  is  no  escape.  We  in 
the  downtown  city  live  in  a  pluralis- 
tic society,  not  a  Protestant  one.  We 
live  in  a  racially  mixed  environ- 
ment, not  a  white  one.  We  live  with 
thoroughly  mixed  social  groups.  The 
reason  that  we  find  it  easier  to  speak 
the  Gospel  word  is  that  we  have  no 
illusions  left.  It  is  harder  to  operate 
a  middle  class  church;  it  is  easier  to 
communicate  with  people  in  the 
Gospel  context. 

Because  of  this  experience  we  had 
to  evolve  a  doctrine  of  the  church 
for  ourselves,  our  beloved  com- 
munity of  confessing  sinners  seeking 
grace.  We  did  this  in  the  context  of 
the  eleventh  chapter  of  the  Epistle 
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to  the  Hebrews.  As  a  guide  to  under- 
standing our  situation  we  took  the 
ninth  and  tenth  verses  of  that  chap- 
ter. 


By  faith  (Abraham)  sojourned  in  the 
land  of  promise,  as  in  a  strange  coun- 
try, dwelling  in  tabernacles  with  Isaac 
and  Jacob,  the  heirs  with  him  of  the 
same  promise: 

For  he  looked  for  a  city  which  hath 
foundations,  whose  builder  and  maker 
is  God.  Hebrews  1 1 :9,  1 0. 

Once  Protestant  Christians  owned 
city  hall,  the  public  school,  the  legis- 
lature, the  seats  of  economic  power, 
and  the  office  of  the  President.  In 
Pittsburgh  with  its  suburban  satel- 
lites you  have  lost  city  hall,  and  this 
year  the  presidency,  but  I  under- 
stand you  can  still  call  the  shots  at 
the  centers  of  economic  power  and 
at  the  legislature.  We  have  no  illu- 
sions, for  we  have  nothing.  But  this 
is  not  to  despair,  for  the  early  Chris- 
tians who  entered  Rome  had  noth- 
ing either.  And  we  would  not  be 
here  today  had  they  then  had  the 
cultural  doctrine  of  the  church  which 
is  prevalent  in  American  Protes- 
tantism today.  Our  concern  in  the 
inner  city  was  to  interpret  ourselves 
to  ourselves  before  we  could  inter- 
pret the  Gospel  to  the  world.  Dr. 
Arthur  McKay  was  the  first  one  to 
say  in  my  hearing  that  we  need  to 
change  from  the  concept  that  the 
church  exists  to  take  the  Gospel  into 
the  world  to  a  faith  that  the  Gospel 
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exists  to  take  the  church  into  the 
world.  George  MacLeod  of  the  Iona 
Community  put  it  this  way: 

I  simply  argue  that  the  cross  be  raised 
again;  at  the  center  of  the  market- 
place, as  well  as  on  the  steeple  of  the 
church.  I  am  recovering  the  claim  that 
Jesus  was  not  crucified  in  a  cathedral 
between  two  candles,  but  on  a  cross 
between  two  thieves,  on  the  town  gar- 
bage heap  on  a  crossroads  so  cosmo- 
politan that  they  had  to  write  His 
title  in  Hebrew  and  in  Latin  and  in 
Greek,  or  shall  we  say,  in  English,  in 
Bantu  and  in  Afrikaans — at  the  kind 
of  place  where  cynics  talk  smut,  and 
thieves  curse,  and  soldiers  gamble,  be- 
cause that  is  where  He  died  and  that 
is  what  He  died  about,  and  that  is 
where  churchmen  should  be  and  what 
churchmen  should  be  about.* 

As  a  result  of  finding  ourselves  in 
this  cosmopolitan  situation,  here  is 
what  we  said  to  ourselves  as  a  con- 
gregation. 

In  terms  of  easy  numerical  success 
the  "inner  city"  churches  are  past 
their  prime.  But  we  accepted  the 
theme  "No  Abiding  City"  not  as  a 
threat  but  as  our  salvation.  As  Chris- 
tians we  acknowledge  through  faith 
that  here  we  have  no  lasting  city,  but 
like  Abraham  of  old  we  seek  one 
with  foundations  "whose  builder  and 
maker  is  God."  In  some  expanding 
suburban  situations  today  this  truth 
has  to  come  by  insight  alone  to  the 
believer.  To  us  in  the  "inner  city" 
it  comes  as  one  of  the  chief  hard 
facts   of   experience.    For   the   most 


*  Cf.  Christian  Century,  71  (Dec.  29,  1954),  1578-80. 
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part,  prosperous  middle  class  Pro- 
testantism has  left  town.  We  remain 
symbols  of  old  glory  and  a  little  con- 
fused as  to  future  rewards. 

We  thought  of  the  fact  of  "No 
Abiding  City"  as  a  blessing  not  a 
curse.  It  is  a  situation  forced  upon  us, 
not  sought.  But  we  hoped  to  wring 
a  blessing  from  it  as  did  Jacob  from 
the  angel  who  crippled  him. 

I 

In  our  text  it  reads  that  "by  faith 
(Abraham)  sojourned  in  the  land 
of  promise  as  in  a  strange  country." 
Some  of  us  in  the  past  must  have 
lost  our  text  somewhere,  for  this  is 
just  what  many  Protestants  didn't 
do.  We  dwelt  in  this  promised  land 
of  ours  not  as  if  it  were  a  strange 
country  but  rather  as  if  it  were  our 
natural  birthright  and  we  owned  it. 
And  we  dwelt  in  this  wonderful  land 
not  so  much  by  faith  as  by  manipula- 
tion and  control. 

We  thought  of  all  villages  as  Prot- 
estant villages.  We  thought  of  our 
culture  as  Protestant  Christian  cul- 
ture. There  was  Protestant  Christian 
control  of  the  school  system;  and  as 
the  villages  grew  to  cities,  our 
leaders  were  the  city  leaders.  Not 
only  did  we  promote  our  own  kind 
of  free  unfettered  education  with  the 
daily  reading  of  the  Bible  in  the 
schools,  we  ran  our  own  kind  of 
politics  among  our  own  kind  of 
people. 

But  the  city  did  not  abide,  and  in 


one  hundred  years  or  so  it  changed. 
Suddenly  we  found  that  our  kind  of 
people  (whatever  we  meant  by  the 
term)  were  moving  out.  We  saw 
"city  hall"  go  over  to  others.  We 
saw  public  schools  no  longer  reading 
the  Bible  in  the  morning.  And  the 
church,  the  center  of  our  kind  of 
people  who  do  things  our  way,  be- 
gan to  lose  members.  And  we  said 
we  had  a  problem,  the  problem  of 
the  inner  city! 

Perhaps  it  is  not  a  problem  at  all 
but  rather  a  new  insight  which  is 
breaking  in  upon  us  and  which  will 
return  us  to  the  biblical  concept  of 
Abraham  and  of  the  early  Christians, 
a  concept  much  closer  to  the  Gospel 
message  than  our  confident  Protes- 
tantism of  the  past.  Maybe  we  are 
being  brought  through  the  infinite 
wisdom  of  God  to  see  what  many 
stable,  homogeneous  communities 
have  yet  to  discover,  namely,  that 
the  church  and  the  culture  are  not 
the  same  thing,  and  that  the  "people 
of  God"  are  not  only  "our  kind  of 
people"  but  God's  kind  as  well.  We 
dwell  in  a  strange  country — in  this 
land  of  promise. 

II 

Our  text  relates  that  Abraham 
dwelt  "in  the  land  of  promise,  as  in 
a  strange  country,  dwelling  in  taber- 
nacles with  Isaac  and  Jacob,  heirs 
with  him  of  the  same  promise." 

Let  us  speak  then  for  a  moment 
of  what  it  means  to  dwell  in  a  taber- 
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nacle.  Let  us  also  consider  who  they 
are  who  dwell  with  us  as  heirs  of 
the  promise.  In  Latin  "tabernacle" 
means  a  wooden  frame  with  curtains 
over  it.  We  call  it  a  tent  today.  The 
scripture  tells  us  that  Abraham,  Isaac, 
and  Jacob,  who  had  the  right  attitude 
on  how  to  progress  through  this  life, 
dwelt  in  tents.  In  other  words  they 
traveled  light. 

So  often  the  numerically  successful 
church  becomes  burdened  with  mean- 
ingless routine.  It  takes  on  so  much 
of  the  aspect  of  the  culture  around 
it  that  it  is  hard  to  move.  It  is  hard 
to  inspire.  It  is  difficult  to  see  it  as 
anything  different  from  the  over- 
burdened community  in  which  it 
rests.  Families  get  this  way  often  if 
they  own  their  own  home  for  genera- 
tions. There  are  so  many  magazines 
and  so  much  old  furniture  in  the 
garage  and  attic  that  they  couldn't 
move  if  they  wanted  to.  That's  why 
it  is  good  to  move  now  and  then  so 
that  you  can  throw  away  some  stuff. 
People  who  live  in  tents  haven't  this 
problem. 

In  spite  of  our  stone  buildings,  we 
in  the  city  are  more  like  Abraham, 
Isaac,  Jacob,  who  dwelt  in  tents,  and 
our  Lord,  who  had  no  place  to  lay 
his  head.  City  housing  for  the  most 
part  is  small  and  inadequate.  You 
have  no  attic  or  basement  if  you  live 
in  an  apartment.  You  throw  away 
things  you  might  save  and  save,  and 
never  use.  Time  and  concern  is  freer 
for  more  important  things.  We  are 


strangers  and  travelers  on  the  earth 
as  all  our  fathers  were.  This  can  give 
us  a  deeper  appreciation  of  God  who 
abideth  forever  the  same!  It  is  easier 
to  come  to  know  the  pilgrim  spirit  of 
which  the  Bible  speaks  if  you  are  a 
city  dweller.  Our  city  churches  can 
grasp  the  opportunity  to  interpret 
this  faithful  insight  upon  the  mean- 
ing of  our  life  to  those  lost  pilgrims 
in  a  city  who  do  not  know  what  pil- 
grimage they  should  be  on.  We  as 
"inner  city"  people  have  a  wonderful 
opportunity  here;  for  our  city 
dwellers  are  more  apt  to  know  that 
they  are  among  the  lost  pilgrims 
than  are  those  with  their  own  attic, 
their  own  garden,  their  own  base- 
ment, their  own  double  garage,  and  a 
choice  of  three  bedrooms  in  which 
to  lay  their  head. 

Even  as  tent  dwellers  travel  light, 
so  does  the  Christian  soldier.  I  re- 
member John  Baillie  of  Scotland 
emphasizing  this  as  he  preached  on 
the  meaning  of  being  a  Christian 
soldier.  He  said  that  when  he  landed 
in  France  with  the  British  Army  in 
the  First  World  War,  he  was  upset 
because  in  his  soldier's  life  he  never 
had  a  place  to  put  anything  .  .  . 
always  on  the  move,  sleeping  here 
and  there.  Then  he  said  that  he 
realized  that  this  was  no  problem 
since  he  didn't  have  anything  to  put 
anywhere. 

Abraham  dwelt  in  tents  "with 
Isaac  and  Jacob,  heirs  with  him  of 
the  same  promise."  A  Christian  sol- 
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dier  unencumbered  with  things  is 
better  able  to  reach  out  to  his  neigh- 
bor. Soldiers  look  alike.  So  tent 
dwellers  are  alike.  Meaningless  things 
which  might  keep  people  apart  are 
not  so  obvious  if  there  is  no  place  to 
put  the  things  which  would  distin- 
guish you  from  another.  In  my  parish 
no  one  knows  what  kind  of  a  car  his 
neighbor  drives  because  most  of  them 
don't  have  cars,  having  no  place  to 
put  them.  So  the  class  symbol  of  a 
big,  long,  low  car  can't  possibly  keep 
them  apart.  And  like  soldiers  they 
can  get  together  on  more  important 
things,  especially  the  meaning  of  the 
march.  We  in  the  city  have  an  op- 
portunity to  see  more  clearly  those 
who  are  heirs  with  us  of  the  same 
promise:  Negroes,  Puerto  Ricans, 
disenchanted  Jews,  and  bored  ex- 
Protestants,  all  of  us — Everyman!  All 
God's  children  are  our  kind  of 
people. 

Ill 

Our  text  reminds  us  that  Abraham 
"looked  for  a  city  which  hath  founda- 
tions, whose  builder  and  maker  is 
God."  If  in  the  name  of  Christ  we 
look  for  such  a  city,  a  heavenly  one, 
there  are  certain  things  that  we  will 
do  here  on  earth  in  this  place  of  no 
abiding  city.  Most  of  these  things  I 
have  mentioned  already  as  special  op- 
portunities for  those  of  us  in  the 
inner  city  situations.  This  is  why  the 
place  of  our  habitation  is  not  a  threat 
but  a  blessing. 


First,  we  can  minister  to  all  sorts 
and  conditions  of  men.  We  have  the 
unique  opportunity  to  see  that  there 
is  no  such  thing  as  "our  kind  of 
people,"  only  God's  kind.  Most  of  the 
integrated  churches  across  the  land 
are  inner  city  churches.  God's  chas- 
tening has  taught  us  to  be  brothers. 
In  this  matter  churches  in  changing 
areas  are  ahead  of  those  which  never 
change.  And  there  aren't  many  areas 
immune  any  more  to  change. 

Second,  we  can  abandon  our 
paternalistic  spirit  in  terms  of  mis- 
sions, the  sending  of  money  to  far 
off  places  to  make  everybody  as  clean, 
as  happy,  and  as  well  mannered  as 
we  are.  For  we  in  the  city  have 
learned  that  we  do  not  own  the 
town,  that  we  are  not  "at  home"  here. 
We  are  heirs  of  the  promise  together 
with  our  whole  neighborhood.  The 
world  is  a  neighborhood  on  a  two- 
way  street.  We  can  sutler  together, 
for  the  mission  field  is  not  "some- 
where off"  but  on  own  own  doorstep. 

Third,  if  our  city  context  lifts  our 
eyes  to  that  better  city,  that  heavenly 
one,  we  will  learn  to  live  creatively 
with  the  pilgrim  spirit.  Part  of  the 
longing  of  city  people  is  to  get  out 
where  they  can  own  their  own  little 
garden.  The  Bible  speaks  of  the 
atmosphere  of  security  and  peace  in 
the  symbol  of  "each  man  under  his 
own  fig  tree."  Well,  there  are  no  fig 
trees  in  Manhattan.  A  friend  of  mine 
in  a  new  development  in  Princeton 
tells  me  you  have  arrived  when  you 
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have  a  clump  of  birches  in  your  front 
yard.  You  don't  have  to  grow  them 
either;  you  can  buy  them.  Even  the 
symbol  of  permanence  and  security 
can  be  bought  and  sold.  In  the  city 
a  geranium  in  a  jar  set  on  a  fire 
escape  and  turned  toward  the  sun 
gives  evidence  of  God's  providence; 
but  because  it  is  in  a  jar,  it  is  a 
symbol  of  the  fact  that  here  we  have 
no  abiding  place. 

Fourth,  our  city  existence  keeps  us 
aware  of  the  fact  that  we  are  a 
minority,  we  Christians.  More  harm 
has  been  done  to  the  church  and  the 
Gospel  by  a  majority  approach  to 
life  than  anything  else.  We  are  a 
minority,  a  mustard  seed,  a  leaven,  a 
saltiness  which  flavors  the  whole.  Not 
because  we  take  over  the  city  but  be- 
cause God  takes  over  ml  When  we 
are  not  the  state  religion  in  practice 
as  we  are  not  now  in  fact,  we  can 
regain  the  prophetic  salt. 

I  SUGGEST  these  things  to  you  be- 
cause more  and  more  we  are  coming 


to  live  the  life  of  the  early  Christian 
in  ancient  Rome.  The  city  is  not 
friendly  to  our  existence,  but  the 
Gospel  is  not  advanced  by  majority 
vote.  It  is  advanced  by  witness.  A 
unique  witness  is  possible  to  the 
inner  city  church  which  will  be 
thrust  upon  the  total  church  in  the 
not  too  distant  future. 

In  the  parish  I  serve  our  context 
is  set  once  again  in  the  biblical 
framework  described  in  the  11th 
chapter  of  Hebrews.  Our  constant 
confession  as  a  church  communion  is 
summed  up  in  the  words  of  Dr. 
Niebuhr: 

Nothing  that  is  worth  doing  can  be 
achieved  in  our  lifetime;  therefore  we 
must  be  saved  by  hope.  Nothing  which 
is  true  or  beautiful  or  good  makes 
complete  sense  in  any  immediate  con- 
text of  history;  therefore  we  must  be 
saved  by  faith.  Nothing  we  do,  how- 
ever virtuous,  can  be  accomplished 
alone;  therefore  we  are  saved  by  love. 
No  virtuous  act  is  quite  as  virtuous 
from  the  standpoint  of  our  friend  or 
foe  as  it  is  from  our  standpoint.  There- 
fore we  must  be  saved  by  the  final 
form  of  love  which  is  forgiveness.* 


*  The  Irony  of  American  History,  p.  63- 


Faith  ...  is  a  knowledge  which  has  grown  confident. 

— E.  G.  Homrighausen 


Christianity  and  Communism  Today 


by  Chan  Young  Choi 


Rev.  Mr.  Choi  is  a  minister  of  the  Church  of  South  Korea.  After  labor  as  a  Fraternal 
Worker  in  Thailand,  he  has  been  studying  at  PTS  and  will  continue  here  for  another 
year.  His  wife  is  observing  hospital  techniques  in  Pittsburgh  besides  caring  for  their 
little  son  and  daughter.  This  paper,  reflections  on  a  book  by  John  Bennett,  was  pre- 
pared for  Dr.  Clyde,  whose  wise  judgment  is  that  it  should  be  shared  with  our  readers. 


Physically  the  world  is  one,  but 
not  religiously,  morally,  philosophi- 
cally, politically,  economically,  or  so- 
cially. In  these  respects,  the  world 
is  divided  into  two  great  groups 
which  are  fighting  and  hating  each 
other:  the  Western  democracies  led 
by  the  United  States,  and  Commun- 
ism headed  by  Russia.  "Will  there  be 
another  world  war?"  is  the  great 
question  for  all  human  hearts. 

The  fact  that  Communists  rule 
more  than  one  billion  people  pre- 
sents a  real  problem  to  the  contem- 
porary world.  Communism  as  a 
movement  has  shifted  its  activities 
from  Europe  not  only  to  Asia  but  to 
Latin  America  and  to  many  newly- 
born  African  countries.  This  in  itself 
is  a  valid  reason  for  Christians  to 
study  Communism  as  a  world  prob- 
lem and  as  a  personal  problem  if 
Christians  truly  desire  a  better  and 
more  peaceful  world. 

First  of  all,  when  we  deal  with 
Communists  or  study  Communism, 
we  must  not  be  prejudiced  against  it 
as  simply  an  evil  movement;  but  we 
must  try  to  understand  Communist 


doctrine  and  the  reason  why  it  has 
been  able  to  capture  so  many  minds. 
To  take  a  completely  objective  and 
completely  Christian  attitude  toward 
Communism  is  very  difficult  for  me. 
In  fact,  I  find  it  difficult  to  think  of 
a  Communist  as  a  human  being,  as 
one  created  by  God  as  I  am.  This  is 
largely  because  of  the  horrible  night- 
mare of  the  Communist  invasion  of 
Korea.  My  experiences  in  that  situa- 
tion were  so  bitter  that  whenever  I 
use  the  word  "Communist"  I  am 
reminded  of  Hell  itself.  Many  Chris- 
tians were  killed  simply  because  they 
were  Christians.  My  father-in-law 
was  a  Korean  patriot  who  fought  for 
his  country  for  many  years  against 
Japan  and  was  imprisoned  for  several 
years  for  the  sake  of  his  nation.  He 
was  killed  by  the  Communists — who 
were  also  Koreans.  Why?  Simply  be- 
cause he  was  a  Christian  minister! 

I  personally  tasted  the  pains  of 
starvation.  I  lived  in  constant  fear  of 
being  shot  in  cold  blood.  I  was 
captured  as  a  "spy"  and  even  im- 
prisoned during  the  invasion.  And  I 
was  not  alone  in  this  suffering.  There 
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were  many  Christians  whose  experi- 
ences were  even  worse  than  mine.  In 
view  of  such  illustrations  as  cited 
above,  it  should  not  be  too  difficult 
for  the  American  Christian  to  under- 
stand why  Korean  Christians  (i.e., 
those  who  remain  to  remember )  hate 
the  Communists  and  consider  them 
as  the  real  enemies  of  humanity,  free- 
dom, religion,  and  peace.  Also,  this 
explains  why  I  find  it  difficult  to  for- 
give the  Communists  for  what  they 
did  and  for  what  I  know  they  are 
doing  over  and  over  again  in  many 
parts  of  the  world  today.  It  is  like 
trying  to  forgive  the  Devil! 

But  God  is  love,  and  God  "so 
loved  the  world,"  and  Jesus  Christ 
told  us  very  plainly  that  we  are  to 
love  our  enemies  as  well  as  our 
neighbors.  If  we  accept  Christ  as  our 
actual  Lord  and  Saviour,  then  we 
must  live  according  to  our  faith  and 
act  according  to  his  commands.  And 
so  I  experience  this  conflict:  although 
I  have  hatred  in  my  heart  for  the 
Communists,  I  still  believe  that  the 
center  of  Christianity  is  the  gospel 
of  the  forgiving  love  of  God.  There- 
fore, no  matter  what  my  own  person- 
al feelings,  no  matter  how  much 
evil  someone  does  or  how  corrupt 
he  seems  to  me,  I  must  still  try  to 
love  him  and  also  to  bring  him  into 
the  love  of  God.  It  is  largely  because 
of  these  deeply  rooted  prejudices 
based    upon    close    personal    experi- 


ences with  Communists  that  I  am 
quite  interested  in  and  attracted  by 
Dr.  John  Bennett's  method  of  dealing 
with  Communism.*  He  develops 
what  he  calls  a  "dual  approach  to 
Communists"  which  I  think  will  help 
to  break  down  some  of  the  walls 
which  stand  in  the  way  of  reconcilia- 
tion and  mutual  cooperation  between 
the  Communists  and  the  free  world. 

First,  Dr.  Bennett  emphasizes  our 
obligation  as  Christians  to  resist 
Communism  as  an  oppressive  form 
of  power.  God  is  not  in  this  move- 
ment, and  it  fails  to  realize  the  per- 
sistence of  human  sin  and  the  cor- 
rupting effect  of  pride  and  self- 
centeredness  on  humanity.  The 
author  sharply  defines  the  evil  and 
falsehood  of  Communism,  the  threat 
it  presents  to  personal  and  political 
freedom,  and  the  need  for  Christians 
to  resist  it. 

In  the  philosophical  system  of 
Communism,  known  as  "dialectical 
materialism,"  there  is  no  place  for 
faith  in  God  as  the  Creator  on  whom 
the  whole  world  of  nature  and  his- 
tory depends.  Christian  logic  has 
always  been  against  political  absolu- 
tism. God,  for  the  Christian  faith,  is 
above  every  political  power;  and  the 
revelation  of  God's  law  in  the 
Scriptures  has  proved  to  be  a  check 
upon  tyrants  throughout  the  pages 
of  history.  Freedom  is  essential. 
Government  must  be  formed  by  the 


*  In  his  book  Christianity  and  Communism  Today. 
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free  will  of  the  people,  and  political 
freedom  for  minorities  is  in  the  con- 
text of  spiritual  and  cultural  freedom 
for  all.  The  materialistic  and  deter- 
ministic categories  of  thought  in 
Communist  ideology  have  had  a  de- 
personalizing effect  upon  the  human 
spirit. 

Christianity  combines,  in  a  remark- 
able way,  a  concern  for  the  unique- 
ness and  ultimate  worth  of  every 
person  with  a  concern  for  the  com- 
munity of  persons.  There  is  a  radical 
individualism  in  the  Christian  gospel. 
The  love  that  is  central  in  the  whole 
New  Testament  is  love  directed  to- 
ward individual  persons,  and  yet  it 
is  love  that  binds  them  together  into 
a  community.  The  individual  person 
is  the  ultimate  unit  of  moral  and 
religious  decision.  No  one  else  can 
repent  for  him.  No  one  else  can 
respond  in  faith  to  the  truth  in  his 
place.  No  one  else  can  assume  his 
moral  responsibility.  No  external 
authority  can  create  in  him  con- 
science or  moral  insight  or  that  inner 
awareness  of  what  is  good  on  which 
his  judgments  depend.  This  is  one  of 
the  reasons  why  Christians  must  seek 
the  kind  of  spiritual  freedom  that 
leaves  air  for  the  person  to  breathe 
and  the  kind  of  spiritual  freedom  in 
which  it  remains  possible,  both  in- 
ternally and  externally,  for  the  in- 
dividual to  accept  or  reject  the  truth. 
And  by  the  same  token,  the  test  for 
the  real  "welfare"  of  any  group  or 
community  or  state  must  include  the 


possibility  of  increasing  depth  and 
richness  and  freedom  of  personal  life. 

Dostoevski  has  said  that  the  suffer- 
ing of  mankind,  the  want  of  many 
individuals  even  of  their  daily  bread, 
is  not  due  to  the  fact  that  man  is 
exploited  by  man  or  one  class  by 
another  class,  but  to  the  fact  that  man 
is  born  a  free,  spiritual  creature;  and 
such  a  one  may  prefer  rather  to  go 
hungry  than  to  lose  his  freedom  of 
spirit  and  be  enslaved  to  material 
bread.  The  existence  of  the  Christian 
community  is  the  surest  defense 
against  a  totalitarian  society.  For  so- 
ciety to  have  within  it  a  community 
that  is  not  the  creation  of  the  state, 
that  acknowledges  the  Lordship  of 
Christ  above  the  state,  that  magnifies 
the  spiritual  freedom  of  its  individ- 
ual members  in  relation  to  all  of  the 
powers  of  the  world,  that  is  the 
bearer  of  a  tradition  that  is  different 
from  any  national  tradition  and  from 
any  new  ideology  that  may  become 
the  official  doctrine  of  any  state,  that 
is  universal  and  encourages  fellow- 
ship with  Christians  in  all  other  lands 
— to  have  such  a  community  within 
society  is  to  prevent  society  from  be- 
coming a  solid  mass  that  knows  only 
one  authority,  and  it  is  protection 
against  the  tendency  for  the  state  to 
become  God. 

Second,  the  author  insists  that  we 
must  acknowledge  the  validity  of 
much  that  Communism  represents  as 
a  strong  reminder  of  the  moral  limi- 
tations of  our  own  middle  class  world 
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and  as  a  promised  goal  that  meets 
the  aspirations  of  millions  of  people 
who  have  been  excluded  from  the 
benefits  of  this  world. 

As  has  been  pointed  out,  Com- 
munism could  only  have  been  de- 
veloped on  soil  prepared  by  Chris- 
tianity— such  as  Russia,  a  supposedly 
Christian  country  in  Europe;  or 
China  and  North  Korea,  Asian  coun- 
tries strongly  influenced  by  Chris- 
tianity; or  Cuba,  a  Christian  country 
in  Latin  America.  Unfortunately,  the 
crisis  of  Communism  has  arisen  part- 
ly because  the  Christian  world  has 
been  unfaithful  to  its  own  principles. 
Nicolas  Berdyaev's  words  stand  as  a 
constant  reminder  and  piercing  criti- 
ism  for  Christians: 

Christians,  who  condemn  the  Commu- 
nists for  their  godless  and  anti-religious 
persecution,  cannot  lay  the  whole 
blame  solely  upon  these  godless  Com- 
munists: they  must  assign  part  of  the 
blame  to  themselves,  and  that  a  con- 
siderable part.  They  must  not  be  only 
accusers  and  judges;  they  must  also  be 
penitents.  Have  Christians  done  very 
much  for  the  realization  of  Christian 
justice  in  social  life?  Have  they  striven 
to  realize  the  brotherhood  of  man 
without  that  hatred  and  violence  of 
which  they  accuse  the  Communists? 
The  sins  of  the  Christians,  the  sins  of 
the  historical  churches,  have  been  very 
great  and  these  sins  bring  with  them 
their  just  punishment.* 

In  his  dual  treatment  of  Commun- 
ism, Dr.  Bennett  is  willing  to  rec- 
ognize the  positive  aspects   of  this 


ideology,  something  few  Christians 
do.  He  frankly  admits  that  the  start- 
ling reality  of  International  Com- 
munism is  in  a  large  part  the  result 
of  the  failure  of  Christians  and  Chris- 
tian churches  to  be  true  to  the  revolu- 
tionary implications  of  their  own 
faith.  And  he  points  out  that  Com- 
munism seems  to  offer  the  exploited 
and  neglected  people  of  the  world 
what  has  been  denied  them  by  a 
civilization  which  has  often  been 
labeled  "Christian." 

Consider  the  fact  that  the  Congo, 
a  country  ruled  for  more  than  a  cen- 
tury by  a  "Christian"  country,  now 
finds  itself  without  even  one  single 
trained  medical  doctor.  In  South 
Africa,  the  rulers  of  that  country 
attempt  to  justify  racial  segregation 
by  quoting  from  Genesis  9:25-26: 
"Cursed  be  Canaan;  a  slave  of  slaves 
shall  he  be  to  his  brothers.  Blessed 
by  the  Lord  my  God  be  Shem;  and 
let  Canaan  be  his  slave."  And  even 
segregation  in  the  United  States  may 
become  the  hotbed  of  Communist 
activities  and  a  breeding  ground  for 
godless  expansionism. 

What  is  the  solution?  What  is  the 
alternative  to  Communism?  Let  me 
tell  you  a  true  story.  In  the  Spring  of 
1948,  two  Christian  high  school  stu- 
dents were  killed  by  a  Communist 
high  school  classmate.  The  father  of 
the  two  boys  earnestly  desired  to 
adopt  as  his  own  son  the  Communist 


*  Origin  of  Russian  Communism,  pp.  207,  208. 
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lad  who  had  killed  his  two  boys.  The 
soldiers  who  were  holding  the  mur- 
derer in  custody  wouldn't  believe 
him.  "No  one  would  ask  such  a  thing 
for  the  murderer  of  his  sons!"  they 
said.  But  the  father  persisted,  "Yes, 
my  sons  were  ready  to  die.  They  were 
Christians.  This  boy  is  not  ready.  He 
does  not  know  the  Lord  Jesus.  Please 
put  him  in  my  keeping."  He  was 
granted  his  unusual  request  and  to- 
day this  "adopted  murderer"  has  not 
only  become  a  Christian  but  has 
dedicated  his  life  to  taking  the  place 
of  those  whose  lives  he  destroyed. 
He  is  presently  training  for  the 
Christian  ministry  at  Pusan  Theo- 
logical Seminary. 

This  story  has  travelled  far  and 
wide.  It  has  been  made  into  a  play 
and  a  group  of  Christian  actors  travel 
about  re-enacting  this  true  Christian 
love  story  before  thousands  of  peo- 
ple— and  at  the  close  of  each  per- 
formance an  invitation  is  made  for 
those  who  have  heard  to  accept  Jesus 
Christ  as  Saviour  and  Lord.  No  one 
has  kept  count  of  the  many  thou- 
sands who  have  thus  been  brought  to 
eternal  life  by  this  heart-stirring 
drama. 

What  is  the  Christian  answer  to 
Communism?  What  is  the  only 
alternative?  The  most  important  re- 
sponsibility of  every  Christian  is  to 
present  his  faith  by  word  and  by 
life  to  the  people  of  the  world  in 
all  lands  and  all  conditions  of  life, 


that  they  may  find  for  themselves 
the  essential  meaning  and  truth  and 
depth  of  life.  Dr.  Bennett  suggests 
that  the  only  way  to  prevent  this  un- 
godly movement  from  spreading  is 
to  counteract  it  by  a  sounder  faith 
and  a  better  program  to  meet  human 
needs  and  unsolved  problems.  And 
further,  he  says  that  there  is  no  other 
faith  which  can  compare  with  Com- 
munism except  Christianity.  Chris- 
tianity is  a  faith  that  can  and  must 
meet  the  needs  of  those  who  struggle 
for  more  equal  justice  in  the  social 
order.  We  cannot  neglect  the  fact 
that  the  world  in  which  we  live  is 
at  this  moment  crying  for  a  radical- 
ly new  world  order. 

Will  this  "new  world  order"  be 
based  on  the  love  of  God  as  it  is  re- 
vealed in  Jesus  Christ?  Will  the  mul- 
titude of  diverse  Christian  groups  be 
able  to  transcend  their  differences 
and  unite  in  an  all-encompassing, 
"ecumenical"  world  effort  to  answer 
the  evils  of  world  Communism  with 
the  kind  of  love  which  the  Korean 
father  expressed  for  the  murderer 
of  his  beloved  sons?  Will  we,  as 
witnesses  of  our  Lord,  be  able  to  pre- 
pare men  and  women  of  the  under- 
developed areas  of  the  world  to  with- 
stand the  alluring  and  deceiving 
promises  of  Communism?  Perhaps 
there  is  still  time.  Perhaps  we  still 
have  a  choice.  Communism  is  wrong. 
But  unless  we  are  willing  to  stand 
under  its  judgment  and  admit  our 
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own  weaknesses,  we  may  have  neith-      ity  with  the  redemptive  and  recon- 
er  the  strength  nor  the  time  to  re-      ciling  salvation  of  Jesus  Christ, 
spond  to  the  call  of  God  and  human- 


"The  great  illusion  of  our  time  has  been  that  Western  civilisa' 
tion  could  conquer  sin  and  tragedy,  and  that  democracy  could 
achieve  security  in  our  own  existence." 

Leonard  M.  Outerbridge,  The  Lost  Churches  of  China. 


Ad  Hoc,  concluded 

Work  on  the  mailing  lists  still  goes  on.  Please  continue  to  help  us  by 
sending  record  of  changes  of  address,  duplicate  mailings,  deaths,  and  mail- 
ing omissions.  Not  all  recent  subscribers  to  the  Development  Fund  will 
receive  Perspective.  The  job  is  too  big,  and  in  many  cases  there  would  be 
no  interest  in  this  particular  publication  (all  receive  Panorama) .  However, 
we  do  want  every  one  to  receive  all  the  PTS  literature  he  desires.  We  ask 
that  you  continue  to  help  us  to  serve  you. 

—J.  A.  W. 


Book  Reviews 


Parents  and  Religion:  A   Preface  to  Christian  Education,  by  J.   Gordon 
Chamberlin.  (Philadelphia:  The  Westminister  Press,  1961.  Pp.  111.  $2.50.) 


Addressing  himself  to  "fellow- 
parents  and  any  others  who  may  open 
this  book"  Dr.  Chamberlin  advises 
that  if  the  reader  is  looking  for  easy 
or  quick  answers  about  how  to  pro- 
vide Christian  education  for  his  chil- 
dren, he  may  as  well  close  the  book. 
The  reviewer,  however,  would  sug- 
gest that,  even  though  the  possible 
reader  be  looking  for  quick  and  easy 
answers  in  the  Christian  education  of 
children,  he  keep  this  book  open  and 
read.  Due  to  the  fact  that  Parents  and 
Religion  is  centered  in  what  par- 
ents and  the  church  mutually  expect 
of  each  other,  it  would  be  hoped  that 
the  "any  others  who  may  open  this 
book,"  to  whom  the  author  has  re- 
ferred, would  include  lay  leaders  and 
teachers,  pastors,  and  Christian  edu- 
cators. The  book  should  lead  each 
one  who  reads  it,  regardless  of  his 
responsibility,  into  new  avenues  of 
thinking. 

Beginning  with  the  premise  that 
parents,  in  spite  of  intention,  g'we 
their  children  religion  just  as  surely 
as  they  provide  their  food,  clothing, 
and  shelter,  Dr.  Chamberlin  en- 
deavors not  only  to  bring  the  adult 
to  this  realization  but  also  to  equip 
him   with   an   understanding   of   his 


own  religious  situation.  If  a  parent  is 
to  be  equipped  religiously,  we  are 
reminded  that  there  are  religious 
facts  which  well-educated  people 
should  know  and  understand.  "One 
of  these  facts  is  that  a  man's  religion 
is  the  expression  of  his  deepest  com- 
mitments. It  does  make  a  difference 
what  a  man  believes!" 

Convinced  that  Americans  who  are 
so  ill-informed  religiously  that  they 
do  not  recognize  significant  religious 
facts  of  life,  the  author  sets  forth 
material  in  Chapters  II  and  III, 
"Obstacles  to  Christian  Faith"  and 
"Renewal  in  Theology,"  to  help  the 
adult  consider  his  beliefs  and  theolo- 
gical position.  Each  of  these  chap- 
ters would  serve  well  as  a  base  for 
adult  discussion  groups.  The  possible 
obstacles  to  faith  are  followed  with  a 
brief  presentation  of  the  theological 
revival  of  the  20th  century.  Theolo- 
gical currents  are  identified  and 
theologians  quoted.  Dr.  Chamberlin 
skillfully  moves  from  the  historical- 
theological  thrust  to  a  splendid  chap- 
ter on  "God  as  a  Teacher." 

The  latter  and  larger  portion  of 
the  book  is  concerned  with  Christian 
education  in  the  church.  The  theolo- 
gical   and    educational    threads    be- 
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come  one.  "The  central  concern  of 
Christian  education  is  the  relation  of 
each  person  to  God,"  the  author 
states.  The  last  two  chapters  present 
a  thorough  understanding  of  the 
church  school  teacher  and  his  task 
plus  helpful  criteria  for  appraising 
a  church  school.  The  criteria  should 
be  valuable  for  local  church  commit- 
tees of  Christian  education  as  well  as 
parents  and  individual  leaders. 

The  author,  J.  Gordon  Chamber  - 
lin,  was  welcomed  to  the  faculty  of 
Pittsburgh  Theological  Seminary  as 
Associate  Professor  of  Christian  Edu- 


cation last  September.  In  addition  to 
earning  his  Ph.D.  degree  in  educa- 
tion from  Union  Theological  Semi- 
nary he  has  served  as  a  field  worker, 
minister,  and  Christian  educator  for 
a  number  of  churches.  During  the 
last  five  years  of  the  nine  of  his  as- 
sociation with  Riverside  Church  in 
New  York  City,  he  served  as  minister 
in  charge  of  the  total  Christian  edu- 
cation program.  Parents  and  Religion 
is  testimony  to  the  author's  back- 
ground of  experience  and  his  Chris- 
tian concern. 

— Bessie  M.  Burroivs. 


An  Errand  of  Mercy:  The  Evangelical  United  Front  1790-1837,  by  Charles 
I.  Foster.  (Chapel  Hill:  University  of  North  Carolina  Press,  I960.  Pp.  320. 
$6.50.) 

Their  Brothers'  Keepers:  Moral  Stewardship  in  the  United  States  1800-1865, 
by  Clifford  S.  Griffin.  (New  Brunswick,  New  Jersey:  Rutgers  University 
Press,  1960.  Pp.  332.  $6.00.) 

Revivalism  and  Social  Reform  in  Mid-19th  Century  America,  by  Timothy  L. 
Smith.  (New  York:  Abingdon,  1957.  Pp.  253.  $4.00.) 


The  character  of  American  reli- 
gion in  the  20th  century  has  been 
an  object  of  scholarly  attention  by 
sociologists  recently  —  Herberg's 
Protestant,  Catholic,  Jew  is  the  best 
known   current   example — but  until 


recently  there  has  been  little  light 
thrown  on  its  origins  in  American 
history.  The  three  books  here  noted 
perform  an  important  service  in 
clarifying  the  processes  that  trans- 
formed American  religion  from  its 
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colonial  pattern,  when  seven  of  the 
colonies  had  established  churches,  to 
its  typical  19th  and  20th  century 
forms. 

None  of  the  three  books  deals  with 
the  whole  span  of  the  transforma- 
tion. For  example,  the  fashioning  of 
denominationalism  occurred  in  the 
period  covered  by  these  books  but 
none  discusses  it;  Withrop  Hudson 
and  Sydney  Mead  remain  the  princi- 
pal spokesman  on  this  problem  in 
their  articles  in  Church  History  and 
The  Journal  of  Religion.  The  forms 
which  Calvinism  assumed  in  New 
England  after  1800  and  the  manner 
in  which  revivalism  developed  there- 
after fixed  the  attitudes,  beliefs,  and 
organization  of  American  Protestant- 
ism for  more  than  a  century.  Not 
until  our  own  time  has  any  funda- 
mental alteration  begun,  and  the  new 
theologies  and  churchmanship  have 
by  no  means  swept  the  moral  cru- 
sades of  the  19th  century  into  the 
discard  of  no  longer  operative  causes. 

An  Errand  of  Mercy  construes  the 
massive  moral  crusades  of  the  period 
1790-1837  as  the  formative  move- 
ment of  American  Victorianism.  The 
book  is  conceived  from  the  stand- 
point of  Max  Weber  and  R.  H. 
Tawney:  that  is,  it  sees  the  growth  of 
American  moralism  in  terms  of  an 
alliance  of  conservative  economic  in- 
terests and  Calvinism.  "This  alliance 
of  wealth,  energy,  and  intelligence 
devoted  itself  to  the  inculcation  of 
certain  attitudes  and  values  in  Amer- 


ican society.  Genuine  religious  con- 
viction was,  of  course,  one  of  them, 
but  it  had  to  find  its  expression  in 
conformity  to  a  pattern  of  behavior. 
.  .  .  The  pattern  was  one  of  Ameri- 
can Victorianism.  It  insisted  that  life 
was  a  most  serious  business  to  be 
conducted  with  sobriety,  industry 
and,  above  all,  dignity.  .  .  .  But  be- 
neath that  rigid  exterior  there  was 
a  heart  brimming  with  the  warm- 
est sentiments.  The  favorite  gesture 
of  the  American  Victorian  was  his 
errand  of  mercy,'  his  benevolent 
exercise.  .  .  ." 

Foster's  scholarship  is  meticulous; 
the  limitations  of  the  book  arise  from 
its  perspective.  Scholars  of  modern 
history  must  not  be  condemned  for 
such  inadequacies;  no  durable  inter- 
pretation of  hitherto  unexamined  his- 
torical periods  emerges  until  a  vari- 
ety of  theses  have  been  aired.  Fos- 
ter's brings  kinships  to  light  that 
most  church  historians  neglect.  The 
principal  deficiency  in  the  book 
arises  from  the  author's  insufficient 
grasp  of  the  churchly  origins  of  the 
moral  crusade:  notably  the  revivals 
of  the  18th  and  early  19th  century. 
The  moral  crusade  jelled  the  diffuse 
dynamic  of  the  Second  Awakening 
in  institutional  forms  capable  of 
preserving  its  momentum  and  put- 
ting it  to  work  for  social  ends. 

Their  Brothers'  Keepers  covers 
essentially  the  same  ground,  carrying 
the  story  down  to  1865,  but  some- 
what less  imaginatively  and  interpre- 
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tatively.  This  author,  Clifford  S.  Grif- 
fin, grapples  with  the  relationship  of 
the  anti-slavery  issue  to  the  churches, 
as  does  Smith  in  the  third  work 
above  named.  There  is  one  important 
point  of  difference.  Foster  argues 
that  the  "Evangelical  United  Front" 
was  shattered  in  1837  in  the  era 
when  denominational  friction  broke 
up  the  cooperative  bodies  that  gave 
the  United  Front  its  structure.  This 
is  entirely  valid;  Griffin  takes  little 
account  of  the  structural  breakdown 
and  the  substitution  of  the  denom- 
inational system.  He  is  pre-occupied 
with  the  moral  influence  of  the  great 
figures  and  their  changing  instru- 
ments of  action.  From  one  point  of 
view,  Griffin  is  justified:  the  break- 
down of  the  New  England-New 
York  system  of  independent  organ- 
izations did  not  put  an  end  to  the 
"moral  trusteeship"  of  the  great  lay 
figures  of  American  Christendom. 
But  this  trusteeship  passed  increas- 
ingly into  the  hands  of  the  denom- 
inations and  a  few  organizations  like 
the  anti-slavery  societies  that  flour- 
ished after  1837.  The  earlier  move- 
ment was  lay  dominated;  the  latter 
was  an  affair  of  clerics.  The  earlier 
movement  emphasized  morals  in 
general  and  churchmanship  but  lit- 
tle. The  divisive  spirit  abroad  during 
the  shift  to  denominationalism  shat- 
tered the  comprehensiveness  of  the 
earlier  pattern;  where  there  had 
been,  for  example,  bread  support  for 
all  the  New  England  action  societies 


for  missions,  education,  and  suppres- 
sion of  vice,  few  of  these  organiza- 
tions remained  strong  and  their  sup- 
port was  increasingly  divided  with 
the  new  denomination  boards  and 
committees.  Both  these  books  give 
far  too  little  place  to  the  highly  sig- 
nificant role  of  American  revivalism 
in  forming  the  understanding  of  man 
and  morals  which  dominated  Ameri- 
can religion  in  the  19th  century. 

Revivalism  and  Social  Reform 
might  have  remedied  this  had  it  gone 
back  to  an  earlier  period;  as  it  is, 
Smith's  confinement  to  revival  at 
mid-century  breaks  the  otherwise 
neat  harmony  of  these  books.  Smith's 
account  begins  with  the  "revival  of  re- 
vival" in  1840,  the  third  major  wave 
of  revivalism  to  sweep  America.  Each 
was  different.  The  first,  1730-40,  was 
generally  Calvinist  and  its  greatest 
thinker,  Jonathan  Edwards,  recon- 
ciled the  experientialism  of  revival 
with  orthodox  Calvinism.  The  sec- 
ond, 1790-1830,  moved  swiftly  to- 
ward Arminianism  and  conferred 
upon  revival  thereafter  the  voluntar- 
istic  theology  of  Wesley  and  Finney 
rather  than  the  Augustinianism  of 
Tennent  and  Edwards.  The  third, 
1840-1858,  was  fully  bourgeois,  nat- 
uralized in  the  commercialism  of  the 
country,  and  increasingly  urban.  The 
principal  deficiency  of  Smith's  inter- 
pretation of  19th  century  revivalism 
arises  from  his  failure  to  consider  the 
theological  and  psychological  under- 
pinnings of  earlier  revival. 
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Smith's  preoccupation  is  his  view 
that  "insofar  as  equalitarian,  perfec- 
tionist optimism  is  a  spiritual  in- 
heritance in  America,  John  Wesley, 
George  Whiteneld,  and  Samuel  Hop- 
kins more  than  Benjamin  Franklin  or 
Jean  Jacques  Rosseau  were  its  pro- 
genitors." (p.  9)  It  must  be  agreed 
that  the  infusion  of  French  thought 
from  the  top  of  American  society  in 
the  era  of  Jefferson  never  trickled 
into  the  popular  mind,  which  fell 
under  the  influence  of  revivalism  by 
1825.  The  ideological  history  of  re- 
vivalism is  pertinent  to  its  role  in 
forming  American  populism  and 
moralism.  This  awaits  adequate 
scholarly  treatment. 

At  its  terminus  ad  quern,  Revival- 
ism and  Social  Reform  relates  re- 
vivalism to  the  social  gospel.  Be- 
tween the  moral  crusades  of  Beecher 
and  the  social  gospel,  however,  there 
was  a  fundamental  reorientation  of 
American  society  to  industrial  pro- 
cesses, a  birth  of  new  insight  into 
the  character  of  industrial  society, 
and  the  beginning  of  a  long  strug- 
gle to  recover  a  theological  outlook 
adequate  to  the  new  age.  Little  or 
none  of  this  is  to  be  accounted  for 
by  the  events  that  concern  Smith. 
Orthodox  theology,  individualistic 
revivalism  and  moralism,  and  the  de- 
nominational attitude  of  the  era  be- 
fore the  Civil  War  were  swiftly  anti- 
quated by  the  advance  of  industrial- 
ism.   This    reviewer    questions    the 


statement  that  "not  Darwinian  phil- 
osophy or  the  new  sociology  but  the 
nearness  men  felt  to  God  in  the  mid- 
century  awakenings  catalyzed  the 
Kingdom  ideology.  .  .  ."  (p.  237) 
It  is  quite  true  that  natural  theology 
— the  assumption  that  God  is  inward 
to  every  man,  intellectually  or  moral- 
ly or  both — had  won  out  by  mid- 
century  even  at  Princeton.  But  the 
understanding  of  society  as  some- 
thing different  from  the  sum  of 
individual  man  in  our  opinion  did 
not  emerge  directly  out  of  church 
practice  and  thought  between  1800 
and  1825. 

These  three  highly  competent 
books  furnish  the  ground  for  a  much 
clearer  understanding  of  modern 
American  religion  and  make  it  possi- 
ble to  debate  the  problems  they  raise 
on  a  better  informed  basis.  When 
read  together  with  C.  H.  Hopkins' 
Rise  of  the  Social  Gospel  and  Henry 
F.  May's  Protestantism  in  Industrial 
America,  they  offer  a  short  shelf  of 
American  church  history  since  1800 
worth  every  serious  reader's  atten- 
tion. If  this  reviewer  may  be  for- 
given for  injecting  it,  his  forthcom- 
ing book  on  the  history  of  the  Pres- 
byterian ministry  builds  out  the  in- 
tellectual history  that  underlay  re- 
vivalism and  the  church's  changing 
social  attitudes,  a  feature  missing  in 
varying  degrees  from  all  these  books. 

— Elwyn  A.  Smith. 
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The  Gospel  According  to  St.  John  (1-10),  by  John  Calvin.  Translated  by 
T.  H.  L.  Parker.  (Grand  Rapids:  Eerdmans,  1959.  Pp.  278.  $4.50.) 


Here  is  the  first  volume  of  a  new 
translation  of  Calvin's  New  Testa- 
ment Commentaries.  The  translator 
states  that  it  is  based  on  the  Pringle 
translation  of  the  Calvin  Translation 
Society,  which  in  turn  was  based  on 
the  Fetherstone  translation  of  the 
sixteenth  century.  The  usual  problem 
of  fidelity  versus  beauty  in  a  transla- 
tion is  present.  This  new  translation 
is  slightly  better  than  the  earlier 
works,  but  in  the  opinion  of  your 
reviewer  hardly  worth  the  effort  of 
publication  since  the  previous  trans- 


lation was  available.  Everyone  should 
have  some  of  Calvin's  writings;  but 
if  you  already  have  the  earlier  trans- 
lations of  the  Commentaries,  do  not 
rush  out  to  buy  this  new  translation. 
It  is  not  that  much  better.  The  same 
could  be  said  for  the  new  translation 
of  the  Institutes  except  for  the  won- 
derful apparatus.  You  need  the  new 
Institutes  even  if  you  have  the  previ- 
ous translations,  but  this  is  not  true 
of  these  commentaries. 

— William  Henry  Anderson,  Jr.,  '49. 


We  Wrote  the  Gospels,  by  John  Calvin  Reid.   (Grand  Rapids:   Eerdmans, 
I960.  Pp.  61.  §2.00.) 


Somewhere  Alexander  Whyte  writes 
of  the  need  for  a  "sanctified  imag- 
ination" in  good  preaching.  John 
Calvin  Reid  is  one  who  has  it. 

Writing  in  the  first  person  singu- 
lar, Dr.  Reid  introduces  Matthew, 
Mark,  Luke,  and  John  to  the  man  in 
the  pew  today.  Each  of  the  Gospel 
writers  speaks  as  a  flesh-and-blood 
personality,  tells  why  he  wrote  his 
particular  version  of  the  Gospel, 
states  what  he  particularly  means  to 
say  in  his  Gospel  record. 


Those  who  have  heard  the  author 
preach  or  read  his  earlier  We  Knew 
Jesus,  know  that  Dr.  Reid  is  a  mas- 
ter at  the  autobiographical  sermon. 
Without  drowning  the  reader  in  a 
sea  of  facts,  he  succeeds  in  present- 
ing detailed  information  on  each  gos- 
pel writer.  The  warm,  evangelistic 
appeal  of  the  preacher,  however,  is 
always  present  with  the  careful  re- 
search of  the  scholar. 

Although  ministers  will  find  the 
book  helpful,  its  chief  appeal  will  be 
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to  the  interested  layman.  Too  many 
books  either  talk  down  to  the  lay- 
man, or  else  assume  he  has  a  Ph.D. 
in  theology.  We  Wrote  The  Gospels 
does    neither.    This    book    deserves 


wide  usage  in  adult  discussion 
groups  as  well  as  for  personal  read- 
ing. 

—William  P.  Barker,  '50. 


A  CORRECTION 

A  letter  to  the  Editor  from  Rev. 
Prof.  H.  H.  Rowley  of  Manchester 
contains  the  following  paragraph: 

In  your  review  of  Donald  Hudson's 
Teach  Yourself  New  Testament  Greek 
you  say  that  he  is  an  Anglican  at 
Darjeeling.  ...  He  is  a  Baptist  at 
Serampore.  I  was  Chairman  of  the  Bap- 
tist Missionary  Society  when  he  told 
the  Committee  that  he  was  preparing 
this  book,  which  he  thought  would 
be  found  an  improvement  on  Nunn 
[Elements  of  New  Testament  Greek"]. 
I  asked  him  if  he  would  entitle  it 
'Second  to  Nunn'  or  'Nunn  Better.' 


We  are  gratefully  pleased  at  the 
friendly  and  genial  interest  of  Dr. 
Rowley. 

We  remember  with  pleasure  his 
visit  to  Pittsburgh  in  1955,  and  are 
thankful  that  in  retirement  "his  eye 
(is)  not  dim,  nor  his  natural  force 
abated."  We  have  written  to  him  that 
we  based  our  identification  on  infor- 
mation supplied  on  the  dust  jacket 
of  the  book. 


Books  Read  and  Recommended 

This  is  an  experiment  based  on  the  premises  (1)  that  professors  and  others  in  our 
seminary  community  may  from  time  to  time  read  books  that  they  would  like  to 
recommend  to  others  but  which  for  one  reason  or  another  are  not  suitable  for  current 
review,  and  (2)  that  our  readers  may  be  interested  to  know  what  strikes  our  fancy 
without  regard  to  professional  concerns.  Our  first  catch  is  small;  we  hope  that  after 
the  summer,  there  may  be  more. 

Moreau,  Jules  L.  Language  and  Religious  Language.   (Philadelphia:   West- 
minster, I960.) 

"On  the  philosophical  problem  or  communicating  the  gospel  to 
people." 

Theophilus  M.  Taylor. 

Nida,  Eugene  A.  Message  and  Mission.  (New  York:  Harper,  i960.) 

"An  excellent  discussion  of  religious  communication,  by  the  chief 
of  translation  for  the  American  Bible  Society — abreast  with  current 
secular  developments  in  communication." 

Walter  R.  Clyde. 

Redpath,  Alan.  The  Royal  Route  to  Heaven.    (Westwood,  N.  J.:    Revell, 
I960.) 


'Studies  in  First  Corinthians." 


Robert  L.  Kelley,  Jr. 


Robinson,  J.  A.  T.  Christ  Comes  In.  (London:  Mowbray,  I960.) 

"For  those  who  like  to  hear  how  a  scholar's  particular  theological 
ideas  are  preached,  these  Advent  addresses  (originally  on  the  B.  B.  C.) 
will  be  stimulating.  They  call  to  mind  C.  H.  Dodd's  The  Coming  of 
Christ  and  are  similarly  broader  than  any  seasonal  emphasis." 

James  Arthur  Walther. 

Wouk,  Herman.  This  Is  My  God.  New  York:  Doubleday,  1959. 

George  B.  Waldrop. 
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Barclay,  William,  and  Bruce,  F.  F.  (eds.).  Bible  Guides.  New  York:  Abing- 
don, and  London:  Lutterworth,  1961.  Pp.  96.  $1.00  or  5/-  ea. 

A  new  series  of  helps  for  the  "average  reader."  They  are  designed 
to  be  "guides  to  the  purpose,  the  plan  and  the  power  of  the  books  of 
the  Bible."  Thus  they  are  somewhat  more  than  introductions  and  less 
than  commentaries.  Of  the  projected  twenty-two  volumes  we  have 
received  : 

1  Barclay,  The  Making  of  the  Bible  ( to  be  reviewed ) . 
7  Knight,  Prophets  of  Israel  (I)  Isaiah. 
1 1  Paterson,  The  Wisdom  of  Israel. 
13  Mitton,  The  Good  News. 

Browne,   Lewis,   The    World's  Great  Scriptures.    (Macmillan   Paperbacks.) 
New  York:  Macmillan,  1961.  Pp.  xvi  +  559.  $2.95. 

A  useful  anthology  "culled  from  the  ten  principal  religions  of  man- 
kind" (in  1946)  now  available  at  substantially  less  than  half  the  hard- 
back price. 

Bryant,  Al.  Time  Out.  Daily  Devotions  for  Young  People.  Grand  Rapids: 
Zondervan,  1961.  $1.95. 

Clowney,  E.  P.  Preaching  and  Biblical  Theology.  Grand  Rapids:  Eerdmans, 
1961.  Pp.  124.  $2.50. 

Edman,  V.  R.  Out  of  My  Life.  Grand  Rapids:   Zondervan,  1961.  Pp.  224. 
$3.50. 

Emerson,  Laura  S.  Effective  Readings  for  Special  Days  and  Occasions.  Grand 
Rapids:  Zondervan,  1961.  Pp.  118.  $1.95. 

Farrar,  F.  W.  History  of  Interpretation.   (Bampton  Lectures,  1885.)   Grand 
Rapids:  Baker  Book  House,  1961.  Pp.  li  +  553.  $6.95. 

A  welcome  reissue  of  an  older  classic. 
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Fletcher,  W.  C.  Unlikely  Saints  of  the  Bible.  Grand  Rapids:  Zondervan, 
1961.  Pp.  148.  $2.95. 

Freeman,  David  H.  (ed.).  Modern  Thinkers  Series.  (An  International  Li- 
brary of  Philosophy  and  Theology.)  Grand  Rapids:  Baker,  I960. 

A  useful  series  of  monographs  undertaken  by  the  Presbyterian  and 
Reformed  Publishing  Company,  some  originally  appearing  in  Dutch. 
We  have  received : 

Polman,  Earth.  (Pp.  68.  $1.50.) 

Ridderbos,  Bultmann.  (Pp.  46.  $1.25.  To  be  reviewed.) 

Rushdoony,  Van  Til.  (Pp.  51.  $1.25.) 

Wurth,  Niebuhr.  (Pp.  41.  $1.50.) 

Zuidema,  Sartre.  (Pp.  57.  $1.50.) 

Hewitt,  Thomas.  The  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews.  (Tyndale  Bible  Commentaries, 
N.  T.  Series,  Vol.  15.)  Grand  Rapids:  Eerdmans,  I960.  Pp.  217.  $3.00. 

Kegley,  C.  W.,  and  Bretall,  R.  W.  Reinhold  Niebuhr:  His  Religious,  Social, 
and  Political  Thought.  (The  Library  of  Living  Theology,  Vol.  II. — 
Macmillan  Paperbacks.)  New  York:  Macmillan,  1961.  Pp.  xiv  -|-  486. 
$1.95. 

Reissue  (from  1956)  of  a  series  of  essays  of  interpretation  and 
criticism  with  a  reply  by  Niebuhr. 

Kosten,  Andrew.  Christian  Courage  for  Everyday  Living.  Grand  Rapids: 
Eerdmans,  1961.  Pp.  128.  $3.00. 

"A  guide  to  courageous  thought  and  action"  by  the  minister  of  the 
First  Presbyterian  Church  of  Ridgeneld  Park,  New  Jersey,  who  also 
teaches  social  studies  at  Fairleigh  Dickinson  University. 


Loane,  M.  L.  Makers  of  Religious  Freedom  in  the  17 th  Century:  Samuel 
Rutherford,  Alexander  Henderson,  John  Bunyan,  Richard  Baxter.  (Illus- 
trated.) Grand  Rapids:  Eerdmans,  1961.  Pp.  240.  $4.00. 
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Mow,  A.  B.  Say  'Yes'  to  Life!  Grand  Rapids:  Zondervan,  1961.  Pp.  152. 
$2.50. 

Schweitzer,  A.  The  Quest  of  the  Historical  Jesus.  (Macmillan  Paperbacks.) 
New  York:  Macmillan,  1961.  Pp.  vii  +  413.  $1.95. 

A  real  service  by  the  publisher  of  this  perennial  staple. 

Taylor,  Wm.  M.  Joseph  the  Prime  Minister  and  Moses  the  Law-Giver.  Grand 
Rapids:  Baker,  1961.  Pp.  241  and  482.  $2.95  ea. 

Reprints  of  19th  century  Bible  biographies. 

Wood,  A.  S.  The  Inextinguishable  Blaze.  Spiritual  Renewal  and  Advance  in 
the  18th  Century.  (The  Advance  of  Christianity  Through  the  Centuries, 
[Bruce,  F.  F,  ed.],  Vol.  6.)  Grand  Rapids:  Eerdmans,  I960.  Pp.  256. 
$3.75. 

Wright,  G.  E.,  and  Freedman,  D.  N.  The  Biblical  Archaeologist  Reader. 
(Doubleday  Anchor  Original.)  Garden  City,  N.  Y.:  Doubleday  &  Co., 
1961.  Pp.xvi  +  342.  $1.45. 

This  fine  paperback,  complete  with  sixteen  pages  of  illustrations, 
makes  readily  available  twenty-eight  valuable  articles  reprinted  from 
the  illustrious,  twenty-two  year  file  of  this  indispensable  little  journal. 
A  PTS  professor  is  co-editor  and  a  contributor. 


The  trouble  with  most  of  us  is  that  we  would  rather  be  ruined  by 
praise  than  saved  by  criticism. 

— The  Pittsburgh  Press. 
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From  the  President's  Desk- 


One  of  the  most  interesting  and  amazing  observations  I  have  been 
forced  to  make  since  coming  actively  into  seminary  life  ten  years  ago  is 
that  a  great  many  people  believe  that  the  seminaries  are  the  cause  of  most  of 
what  they  reckon  to  be  wrong  with  the  church  and  the  ministry — and  if 
only  the  seminaries  would  include  courses  in  good  manners,  proper  dress, 
basic  English,  tact,  and  a  few  other  such,  the  ministry  would  be  greatly  im- 
proved in  its  effectiveness  and  the  churches  strengthened  in  life  and  work. 
These  people  forget  that  a  seminary  is  a  professional  school  on  the  graduate 
level  with  a  demanding  curriculum  designed  to  prepare  men  adequately  for 
an  effective  ministry,  and  is  forced  by  its  assignment  to  assume  that  pre- 
requisites have  been  taken  care  of  at  the  proper  time  and  in  the  proper  place. 

The  students  who  enroll  with  us  have  been  born  into  Christian  homes, 
nurtured  in  Christian  churches,  trained  in  a  Christian  atmosphere  in  college 
or  university,  sponsored  by  church  sessions  and  examined  by  the  proper  com- 
mittee of  Presbytery.  When  they  come  to  us,  we  believe  that  we  are  to  do 
for  them  that  for  which  we  have  been  peculiarly  called  and  particularly 
trained.  We  are  not  staffed,  nor  is  there  time,  to  take  up  any  major  lack  in 
previous  growth  or  study.  In  addition,  it  should  be  noted  that  some  things  are 
done  early  in  life,  or  they  are  not  likely  done  ever.  I  am  reminded  of  the 
story  told  of  Woodrow  Wilson  when  he  was  president  of  Princeton  Uni- 
versity. Some  parents  raised  the  question,  "Why  aren't  you  doing  more  with 
our  boys?"  Mr.  Wilson  replied,  "Maybe  it's  because  they  are  your  boys." 

Then,  there  are  those  who  think  that  if  the  seminaries  would  only  con- 
duct a  teaching  program  on  the  American  way  of  life,  the  values  of  the  free 
enterprise  economic  system,  or  on  how  to  make  friends  and  influence  people 
— or  indoctrinate  the  students  in  one  particular  brand  of  theology — or  its 
opposite — then  the  church  would  be  free  of  all  of  its  problems  and  able  to 
achieve  all  of  its  purposes. 

Too  many  people  want  the  seminary  to  mold  already  molded  young 
people  into  a  pattern  to  fit  their  particular  image  of  the  church  and  the 
ministry.  I  have  been  busy  these  last  several  months  dealing  with  seriously 
concerned  people  on  some  of  these  matters.  We  must  remember  that  our 
theological   seminaries   are   presbyterian    in   government   and   reformed    in 

— Concluded  on  page  5. 


Ad  Hoc 


We  are  proud  to  present  to  you  the  new  Seal  of  the  Seminary.  On 
pages  4f  you  will  find  an  interpretation  which  will  explain  in  some  detail  the 
appropriateness  of  the  symbolism  (this  was  prepared,  for  the  most  part,  by 
Dr.  T.  M.  Taylor).  We  know  you  join  us  in  a  prayer  that  this  seal  may 
carry  forward  for  many  generations  the  noble  and  holy  traditions  that  have 
contributed  to  it. 

LAST  December,  Dr.  Paul  Ramsey,  Chairman  of  the  Department  of 
Religion  at  Princeton  University,  delivered  a  conference  address  in  the 
Seminary  Chapel.  His  theme  was  drawn  from  the  perennial  problem  of  the 
Christian  and  war,  a  subject  on  which  he  has  just  published  a  book  (see  Pro- 
fessor Wilmore's  review  on  pages  2 Iff).  Although  it  was  Christmas  time 
and  just  before  examinations,  his  hearers  were  stimulated  by  the  pertinence 
of  the  discussion.  Now  in  the  Autumn  of  1961  it  is  even  more  timely. 

Your  attention  is  also  directed  to  the  review  of  a  forthcoming  biography 
of  James  H.  Snowden,  one  of  the  spiritual  giants  of  Pittsburgh's  history.  The 
United  Presbyterian  Historical  Society  of  the  Upper  Ohio  Valley  has  been 
diligent  in  preserving  and  presenting  segments  of  our  sturdy,  inspiring  past; 
and  they  deserve  our  united  gratitude  (which  we  may  show  by  our  reception 
of  this  book ) . 

We  express  OUR  SORROW  at  the  death  of  Mr.  Henry  H.  Burgum, 
proprietor  of  the  company  that  has  printed  the  Perspective  and  the  ten 
years'  issues  of  Western  Watch,  His  friendly,  capable  counsel  and  help  were 
invaluable  to  the  editors  he  served.  His  partner,  Mr.  Enoch  George,  will 
continue  to  print  our  journal. 

Pittsburgh  Panorama,  in  Professor  Kelley's  absence,  will  be  under  the 
general  editorship  of  the  Director  of  Development,  Mr.  Sigler;  and  the 
Rev.  E.  D.  McKune  will  be  managing  editor.  Please  send  alumni  and  other 
news  in  care  of  the  Development  Office.  And  again  we  beg  your  patience 
and  help  in  the  continuing  task  of  reorganizing  our  mailing  lists. 

The  pages  of  Pittsburgh  Perspective  are  not  open  to  partisan  polemics; 
but  the  Editor  is  constrained  to  declare  to  our  readers  that  from  his  vantage 
point  in  the  seminary  circle  the  academic  year  is  beginning  with  an  inclusive 
spirit  of  good  will  and  a  Christian  determination  to  make  the  months  ahead 

— Concluded  on  page  32. 


A  Symbolic  Interpretation 

for  the  Seal  of  the 

Pittsburgh  Theological  Seminary 

The  main  body  of  the  seal  is  a  trifoil,  symbolic  of  the  Holy  Trinity  and 
of  a  trinitarian  theology,  filling  the  circumscribed  circle  which  symbolizes 
the  world  and  the  universe.  Within  each  of  the  lobes  of  the  trifoil  is  a  sym- 
bol. At  the  top,  in  the  position  of  pre-eminence,  is  the  ship  symbolic  of  the 
Church,  a  very  ancient  symbol  with  rich  historic  associations  going  back  to 
the  undivided  catholic  Church.  This  symbol  is  taken  from  the  seal  of  The 
Western  Theological  Seminary.  In  the  lower  right  hand  lobe  of  the  trifoil  we 
find  the  log  cabin  seminary  established  on  the  banks  of  the  Service  Creek  in 
Beaver  County,  Pennsylvania,  where  in  1794  John  Anderson  began  instruc- 
tion in  the  first  theological  seminary  west  of  the  Allegheny  mountains,  and 
the  second  seminary  in  the  North  American  colonies.  This  log  cabin,  some- 
what stylized,  is  taken  from  the  seal  of  The  Pittsburgh-Xenia  Theological 
Seminary.  In  the  lower  left-hand  lobe  of  the  trifoil,  we  find  the  Bicentennial 
symbol  of  the  City  of  Pittsburgh,  1758-1958,  representing  the  triangle  of 
land  between  the  Allegheny  and  Monongahela  Rivers  where  they  flow  to- 
gether to  form  the  Ohio  River,  early  gateway  to  the  West.  A  stylized  tree 
springing  from  the  rich  alluvial  soil  of  the  triangle  symbolizes  life,  growth, 
and  productivity.  This  symbol  has  on  the  one  hand  a  locative  and  geo- 
graphical significance,  while  on  the  other  hand  it  may  be  deemed  to  repre- 
sent the  social  and  cultural  community. 

The  three  symbols  in  the  trifoil  represent  the  intimate  interrelationship 
between  the  Church,  the  Seminary,  and  the  Community,  which  is  integral 
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to  the  philosophy  of  Reformed  and  Presbyterian  theological  education,  the 
Seminary  being  an  institution  of  the  Church  which  serves  both  the  Church 
and  the  Community  in  the  name  of  its  Lord. 

The  Latin  cross  representing  Western  Christianity  is  to  be  found  on  the 
sail  of  the  Church-ship  symbol.  The  Celtic  cross  on  the  left,  separating  the 
name  of  the  Seminary  in  the  inscription  which  fills  the  circular  frame  of  the 
seal  from  its  founding  date,  is  emblematic  of  the  Celtic  Christianity  of 
Western  Europe  and  the  British  Isles.  It  also  bears  a  missionary  significance 
from  its  associations  with  Saints  Ninian  and  Columba. 

The  Burning  Bush,  to  the  right  of  the  founding  date,  is  found  in  the 
seals  of  the  Church  of  Scotland,  the  United  Presbyterian  Church  in  the 
United  States  of  America,  and  several  other  Reformed  Churches.  It  is  based 
on  Exodus  3:2,  and  is  suggestive  of  God,  of  the  divine  fire  which  keeps  life 
aglow  with  the  light  of  truth,  of  the  divine  call,  and  of  the  flames  of  persecu- 
tion which  the  Church  has  endured. 

The  lettering  and  numerals  of  the  inscription  are  in  the  simple  but 
dignified  old-style  Roman  type-face  with  its  delicate  serifs,  which  character- 
izes XVIII-Century  American  printing,  contemporary  with  the  founding  of 
the  Seminary.  The  inscription,  bearing  the  name  and  founding  date  of  the 
institution,  reads  simply:  "Pittsburgh  Theological  Seminary — 1794." 


From  the  President's  Desk,  concluded 

theology.  We  function  under  mandate  of  the  General  Assembly  and  are  re- 
quired to  carry  our  assignment  as  directed  by  that  body.  In  addition,  we  have 
the  obligation  to  be  faithful  to  the  revelation  of  God  in  the  Bible  concern- 
ing the  nature  of  man  and  of  God's  will  for  him,  to  be  faithful  to  the  revela- 
tion of  God  in  Christ  and  to  the  Church  which  is  His  body — and  to  be 
faithful  to  these  concepts  as  they  were  interpreted  by  the  reformers.  At  Pitts- 
burgh we  want  and  mean  to  be  loyal  to  these  obligations  and  shall  not  be 
distracted  by  well-meaning  friends  away  from  these  primary  fidelities. 

— C.  E.  B. 


A  Memorial  Prayer 


On  July  9,  1961,  the  Rev.  Jarvis  M.  Cotton,  of  the  Seminary  family,  died  (cf. 
summer  Panorama) .  A  Memorial  Service  was  held  at  the  Waverly  Presbyterian  Church 
on  July  12,  at  which  this  pastoral  prayer  was  offered  by  the  Rev.  Frank  Dixon  McCloy. 

Eternal  God  and  Father: 

We  gather  here  quieted  and  humble  before  the  mysterious  workings  of 
Thy  Providence,  facing  the  meaning  of  life  and  death,  of  love  and  work,  of 
truth  and  beauty  and  goodness  within  Thy  glory  and  Thy  light.  For  Thou 
dost  give  and  hast  given,  and  Thou  dost  take  away,  and  yet  in  Thy  taking 
away  Thou  dost  give.  In  him  who  was  husband,  father,  brother,  teacher,  and 
friend,  Thou  gavest  to  us  of  Thyself.  Courage,  tenderness,  compassion,  hu- 
mility, devotion,  what  are  these  but  the  marks  of  Thyself  upon  him  who  was 
ours?  We  saw,  we  heard,  we  felt  Thy  presence  in  him.  His  voice  that  cried 
out  against  wrong  and  evil,  or  comforted  the  sick  and  the  despairing,  or 
laughed  in  broad,  healing  humor,  or  simply  bespoke  the  quiet,  unwavering 
affection  he  held  for  all  of  us,  that  voice  goes  on  echoing  and  re-echoing  in 
a  thousand  secret  corridors  forever,  and  it  is  Thy  voice. 

In  the  home,  in  the  school,  in  the  church,  in  the  community  Thou 
gavest  to  us  a  life  that  was  at  its  root  and  source  good  and  true,  "a  tree 
planted  by  the  rivers  of  water,  that  bringeth  forth  his  fruit  in  his  season." 
We  give  Thee  thanks  for  all  which  nurtured  and  enriched  and  protected  his 
life:  the  Christian  parents  and  home,  the  teachers  who  directed  his  youthful, 
restless  mind,  the  one  whom  he  chose  to  love  and  cherish  as  his  wife,  the 
goodly  children  who  have  gone  forth  bearing  his  image,  the  communities  of 
Christian  men  and  women  whom  he  served  as  pastor  and  who  loved  him, 
the  generations  of  students  who  learned  of  him  the  wonder  of  the  Christian 
ministry  and  made  him  their  friend.  He  walked  and  talked  with  all  condi- 
tions of  men;  he  felt  their  sorrow  and  rejoiced  in  their  joy.  To  the  weak  he 
was  strength  itself,  and  to  the  proud  and  malevolent  he  was  a  rebuke.  For 
this,  O  God,  we  offer  to  Thee  our  thanks. 

He  is  with  Thee,  but  we  are  left  to  go  forward.  We  must  tie  up  the 
severed  threads  and  put  together  the  broken  things;  and  we  need  Thee  in  this 
our  task.  Be  Thou  with  those  whose  daily  lives  are  most  broken  by  this 

— Concluded  on  page  20. 


The  Case  for  Just 
or  Counterforces  Warfare 


by  Paul  Ramsey 


.Let  me  begin  by  stating  the  con- 
clusion which  I  am  impelled  to  reach. 
It  is  that  the  obliteration  bombing  in 
World  War  II,  the  fire  bombs  over 
Tokyo,  and  climaxing  all  that,  the 
atom  bombs  of  Hiroshima  and  Naga- 
saki were  from  the  Christian  point  of 
view  intrinsically  immoral  acts  and 
from  the  political  and  military  point 
of  view  intrinsically  indicate  that 
weapons  and  the  acts  of  war  have  es- 
caped from  all  of  the  legitimate  pur- 
poses of  political  policy. 

In  this  area  there  needs  to  be  an 
ethics  of  means  as  well  as  an  ethics 
of  the  goals  and  the  objectives  of  ac- 
tion. It  would  seem  an  intrinsically 
immoral  way  to  regulate  traffic  (even 
if  it  successfully  regulated  it  on  the 
Labor  Day  week-end  so  that  there 
were  no  fatalities  or  no  one  maimed 
or  injured)  if  every  automobile 
driver  in  the  United  States  suddenly 
discovered  that  there  was  a  baby  tied 
on  his  bumper — in  other  words,  that 
directing  action  at  the  innocent  or 
the  non-combatant  was  the  way  to 
deter,  to  regulate  and  discipline  con- 
duct. This  is  a  parable  for  that  de- 
terrent policy  which  is  almost  cer- 
tainly going  to  be  the  military  stance 


of  the  United  States  in  the  ensuing 
decade.  Another  parable  for  it  would 
be  to  imagine  that  down  in  Tennes- 
see, across  an  intervening  ravine, 
Grandpappy  Hatfield  suddenly  dis- 
covered that  he  had  dead  aim  upon 
the  last  surviving  young  male  McCoy, 
and  Grandpappy  McCoy  had  the 
same  dead  aim  upon  the  last  surviv- 
ing male  Hatfield. 

In  this  situation  the  ugly  face  of 
the  counter-people  deterrent  is  di- 
rected against  populations;  and  it 
must  be  kept  that  way,  according  to 
very  intelligent  weapons-systems 
planners.  Even  if  it  were  possible  to 
protect  populations — to  get  a  piece 
of  sheet  metal  and  put  it  in  front  of 
each  of  those  babies — that  would  be 
a  dis -stabilizing  thing  to  do.  Rather, 
it  is  said  to  be  possible  technically 
to  perfect  the  deterrent,  while  keep- 
ing its  face  toward  populations.  In 
the  meantime,  of  course,  a  task-force 
of  Hatfield  is  hard  at  work  in  the 
shed  developing  anti-gunnery  gun- 
nery; and  every  effort  is  directed  at 
getting  the  supposedly  invulnerable 
missile  bases  soon  to  roam  the  watery 
parts  of  the  globe  in  Polaris  subma- 
rines. The  movement  is  in  the  direc- 
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tion  of  the  technical  perfection  of  the 
invulnerability  of  the  launching  pads 
as  a  way  technically,  it  is  hoped,  to 
abolish  war,  technically  to  bring 
about  a  period  of  deep  peace,  while 
at  the  same  time  preserving  our 
present  stance  of  military  affairs — ■ 
the  stance  of  counter-people  warfare 
as  such,  the  facing  of  the  weapon  di- 
rectly toward  populations  as  such. 

In  the  Christian  ethics,  surely  there 
needs  to  be  work  at  articulating  an 
ethics  of  means,  an  ethics  of  conduct, 
and  the  principles  of  rightness  or 
wrongness,  while  at  the  same  time 
one  also  has  concern  about  an  ethics 
derivative  backwards  from  conse- 
quences, goals,  or  objectives.  The 
pride  of  Protestant  ethics  in  recent 
decades  has  been  precisely  that  what 
we  have  had  has  been  so  exclusively 
an  ethics  of  consequences.  As  the 
mainline  Protestant  churches  expelled 
pacifism  from  their  bosoms  as  World 
War  II  approached,  this  was  in  terms 
of  an  ethics  of  war  as  the  lesser  evil 
in  the  consequences.  In  the  present 
period  there  is  developing  in  some 
measure  a  swing  toward  the  so-called 
neo-  or  nuclear  pacifism  which  also  is 
an  ethics  of  consequences  simply  in 
producing  now  the  proposition  that 
there  can  be  no  greater  evil  than 
war  in  its  present  shape,  so  that  the 
swing  from  bellicism  to  pacifism  still 
participates  in  the  consequentialist 
ethics. 

We  Protestants  have  analyzed  our 


ethical  insights  exclusively  on  the  one 
hand  in  terms  of  motivation,  and  in 
the  external  world,  consequences.  But 
even  if  the  motivation  be  agape  or 
Christian  love  at  its  height,  and  if 
agape  is  directive  and  guiding  us  in 
the  selection  among  consequences, 
this  turns  out  to  be  an  exclusively 
future-facing  agape  ethic,  a  form  of 
consequentialist  ethic  —  in  other 
words,  completely  vacant  of  any  anal- 
ysis of  proper  means.  We  must  say 
that  agape  is  not  only  future- facing, 
but  that  agape  faces  toward  our 
neighbors  and  companions  in  God  in 
the  present  moment  and  in-principles 
itself  for  right  action,  defining  limits 
of  conduct  in  the  present  in  respect 
or  in  relation  to  them,  as  well  as  that 
agape  has  concern  for  the  choice  of 
greater  good  over  lesser  evil,  or  lesser 
evil  over  greater  evil,  in  the  conse- 
quences to  be  brought  about. 

In  politics  and  military  affairs  we 
need  to  concern  ourselves  also  with 
the  morality  of  war — the  articulation 
of  conduct  in  this  era.  It  is  not  at  all 
clear  that  nations,  as  is  widely  sup- 
posed, have  marvelous  competence  to 
limit  their  goals  and  objectives  in 
politics  and  warfare,  but  are  totally 
incapable  of  imposing  any  limits 
upon  the  means  that  they  are  pro- 
posing to  employ  whenever  public 
policy  has  to  take  form  and  does 
take  form  by  extension  into  an  ap- 
plication of  armed  or  violent  force. 

When  you  look  back  into  the  his- 
tory of  Christian  teachings  with  re- 
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spect  to  warfare,  I  think  you  find  this 
astonishing  thing  most  often  ignored, 
especially  by  Protestants  and  secular 
writers  today,  who  reject  out  of  hand 
the  just  war  theory.  The  just  war 
theory  in  this  magnificent  refusal  of 
its  insights  was  supposed  to  be  some- 
thing that  simply  concerned  itself 
with  goals.  It  told  us,  it  is  supposed, 
clearly  how  to  distinguish  between 
the  just  or  the  unjust  cause,  clearly 
how  to  distinguish  between  the  bet- 
ter peace  and  the  goal  intended  by  an 
exertion  of  military  power.  And  of 
course  it  is  the  case,  since  at  least 
every  one  desires  peace  and  pursues 
justice,  that  if  conduct  in  military  af- 
fairs has  limitation  only  such  as  can 
be  derived  backward  from  the  pur- 
suit of  peace  and  justice  in  the  large, 
then  there  are  no  decisive  or  deter- 
minate limits  upon  the  conduct  which 
we  will  decide  might  have  certain 
utility  value  in  attaining  those  remote 
and  rather  intangible  ends.  So  we  call 
by  the  name  of  Christian  social 
ethics,  as  in  the  political  arena  we 
call  by  the  name  of  political  decision- 
making, our  wanderings  in  the 
morass  of  utility,  since  we  gave  over 
to  technical  reason  exclusively  the 
definition  of  the  means  to  be  used 
for  the  attainment  of  the  goals  which 
a  future-facing  agape  ethic  may  pre- 
scribe. 

On  examination,  however,  the 
most  valuable  insight,  the  greatest 
and  most  signal  emphasis  in  the  just 
war  theory,  of  which  we  are  (how- 


ever remotely)  the  heirs,  has  to  do 
with  conduct;  it  has  to  do  with  the 
just  conduct  of  war.  It  does  not  stand 
or  fall  by  things  that  are  so  difficult 
to  know  in  advance  as  guaranteeing 
the  consequences.  The  assumption  of 
this  ancient  theory  and  its  wisdom  is 
that  a  Christianly  inspired  insight 
can  know  decisively  and  can  make 
discriminating  judgment  in  the  con- 
duct about  to  be  put  forth  or  in  the 
actions  of  life  we  are  next  door  to 
doing,  that  discriminating  judgment 
can  be  made  here,  even  if  one  would 
have  to  say  that  the  human  mind  is 
not  able  to  guarantee  the  greater  or 
lesser  evil  in  the  consequences  of 
such  an  action. 

Now,  IF  YOU  LOOK  BACK  into  the 
early  church,  of  course,  it  is  well 
known  that  the  early  Christians  were 
pacifists  for  a  good  many  centuries. 
They  were  doubtless  this  for  a  mix- 
ture of  motives  that  we  need  not  go 
into,  since  it  seems  unquestionable 
that  they  were  pacifists  primarily  be- 
cause of  the  new  foundation  that  had 
been  laid  by  Christ  in  that  love  which 
they  should  have  for  one  another  and 
for  all  men.  This  was  an  agape  paci- 
fism. When,  however,  the  church's 
teachings  concerning  war  came  to 
justify  Christian  participation  in  war- 
fare, it  is  possible  that  this  represent- 
ed simply  a  division  between  the 
private  and  the  public  sphere.  Per- 
haps private  action  was  still  to  be 
founded   on   Christlike  love  for   all 
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men,  whereas  the  morality  of  the 
public  sphere  in  which  justifiable 
participation  in  war  was  reached  as 
a  conclusion  was  based  rather  upon 
principles  of  natural  justice  or  natural 
law  definitive  of  the  morality  for  the 
public  order. 

On  closer  inspection,  however,  this 
proves  not  to  be  the  case.  There  was 
in  the  thought  of  those  great  archi- 
tects of  the  just  war  theory,  Ambrose 
and  Augustine,  and  a  long  line  fol- 
lowing them,  a  definite  connection 
between  the  foundation  Christ  had 
laid  in  their  private  lives  and  the 
justifiable  participation  in  justly  con- 
ducted warfare  as  the  specifications 
for  this  were  elaborated.  A  signal  ex- 
pression of  the  fact  that  it  was  not 
the  sovereignty  of  natural  justice  in 
the  public  sphere  (though  not  quite 
a  demonstration  of  that  conclusion) 
is  to  be  found  in  the  fact  that  will 
surprise  most  modern  men  to  know, 
namely,  that  the  very  Christian  think- 
ers who  justified  Christian  participa- 
tion in  warfare  for  the  public  good 
and  its  defense,  for  centuries  refuse 
to  allow  the  justifiability  of  private 
defense  against  the  most  unjust  and 
hostile  aggressor.  When  one's  own 
goods  and  life  alone  are  at  stake,  one 
should  not  resist  the  aggressor  and 
wound  him  whom  by  his  wounds 
Christ  died  to  save.  When,  however, 
it  is  a  question  of  a  challenge  to  the 
public  order  of  justice,  this  was  not 
only  in  natural  law  or  natural  justice 
a  different  situation,  this  was  in  terms 


of  the  Christian's  understanding  of 
his  involvement  a  different  situation; 
for  now  the  lives  and  goods,  being 
and  well-being,  of  those  many  neigh- 
bors along  with  the  aggressors,  for 
whom  Christ  came  to  die  to  save, 
all  were  involved.  And  in  the  public 
order  a  Christian  found  himself  in 
multilateral  relations  with  a  great 
company  of  people  and  companions 
in  God,  whom  in  Christlike  love  he 
should  serve  concretely  in  this  world 
and  not  some  other. 

So  it  only  seems,  v/hen  externally 
viewed,  to  be  the  case  that  the  archi- 
tects of  the  just  war  theory  were 
making  an  exception  to  the  love 
ethic,  or  using  other  principles.  It 
was  rather  the  case  that  agape  was 
here  in-principling  itself  for  action, 
shaping  criteria  of  discriminations 
among  conducts  of  war,  fashioning 
itself  in  terms  of  definitions  of  jus- 
tice by  which  that  agape  could  in- 
carnate itself  in  the  actual  affairs  of 
men.  It  is  only  when  the  command- 
ments "Thou  shalt  not  kill"  or  "Love 
one  another  as  I  have  loved  you"  are 
viewed  legalistically,  and  only  when 
actions  considered  to  be  permissible 
and  non-permissible  under  them  are 
viewed  externally,  that  it  can  be  said 
that  at  this  turning  point  in  Chris- 
tian thinking  and  practice  Christians 
were  simply  making  an  exception  and 
nothing  more  when  they  said  that 
that  man  standing  there  objectively 
as  the  bearer  of  the  force  that  has 
justly  to  be  repelled  may  be  resisted 
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by  violent  means. 

When  we  ask  ourselves  the  reasons 
for  this  conclusion,  when  we  ask 
what  was  the  motivation  for  and  shap- 
ing influence  upon  this  so-called  ex- 
ception in  the  justification  of  Chris- 
tian participation  in  warfare,  when 
we  ask  and  answer  those  questions 
we  will  have  to  affirm  that,  instead 
of  an  exception,  this  was  a  positive 
expression  of  the  Christian's  under- 
standing of  his  moral  and  political 
responsibility.  When  in  doubt  about 
what  one  should  do,  one  has  simply 
to  ask  again  and  consult  again  the 
requirements  of  divine  charity  and 
compassion  incarnating  themselves 
in  the  service  of  the  concrete  needs 
of  men.  Therefore,  in  the  ancient 
theory  of  the  just  war,  Christian  con- 
science took  the  form  of  allowing  any 
killing  at  all  of  men  for  whom  Christ 
died  only  because  military  personnel 
— the  combatants,  in  other  words — 
were  judged  to  stand  factually  and 
objectively  there  at  the  concrete  point 
where  there  converged  many  multi- 
lateral relations  of  a  Christian  to  his 
many  neighbors,  at  the  point  of  the 
very  intersection  of  many,  many  pri- 
mary claims  upon  his  life  and  action 
by  his  fellow  human  beings.  While 
of  course  he  had  a  Christ-like  duty 
to  the  enemy  military  personnel, 
these  were  unfortunately  not  the 
only  ones  whose  needs  had  equal 
claim  upon  him  in  Christian  love: 
the  claims  of  many  others  had  also  to 
be    acknowledged     and    realistically 


served  in  the  only  way  possible.  Jesus 
did  not  teach  that  his  disciples  should 
lift  up  the  face  of  another  oppressed 
man  to  be  struck  again  on  the 
other  cheek.  In  this  world,  and  not 
some  other,  covenant  with  all  these 
fellowmen  must  somehow  be  enact- 
ed, and  not  only  with  the  enemy — 
which  covenant,  in  the  private  case, 
one's  own  life  and  goods  alone  at 
stake,  would  never  warrant  the  Chris- 
tian in  resisting  at  all. 

So  in  the  multilateral  neighbor 
situation,  the  just  war  theory  is  say- 
ing that  preferential  decision  not 
only  must,  but  may  and  can  be  made, 
and  morally  should  be  made.  For 
love's  sake,  the  very  principle  of  the 
prohibition  of  killing — and  not  only 
for  the  sake  of  an  abstract  justice 
sovereign  over  the  political  realm  in 
contra-distinct  ion  from  the  private — 
for  love's  sake  Christian  thought  and 
action  was  driven  to  this  exception, 
an  exception  only  when  externally 
viewed,  namely,  that  military  forces 
may  and  should  justly  be  repelled; 
the  bearers  or  close  cooperators  in 
that  military  force  can  be  directly 
repressed  by  violent  means  if  neces- 
sary. For  what  reason?  Lest  many 
more  of  God's  little  ones  should  be 
irresponsibly  forsaken  and  lest  they 
suffer  more  harm  than  need  be.  This 
then  was  not  an  exception  but  a 
determinate  expression  of  justice  and 
mercy  and  divine  charity  in-princi- 
pling  itself  for  action  and  discrim- 
inating kinds  of  conduct  in  the  just 
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war  theory. 

The  theorist  thinks,  therefore,  not 
only  what  may  but  what  should  be 
done.  There  are,  of  course,  higher 
aims  in  the  Christian  life  and  moti- 
vation in  his  personal  relations.  There 
are  even  higher  aims  in  politics;  for 
as  Augustine  himself  wrote,  "It  is  a 
higher  glory  still  to  slay  war  itself 
with  the  word  than  men  with  the 
sword."  But  still  the  justification  of 
Christian  participation  in  war  re- 
mained one  of  the  incarnate  exten- 
sions of  this  ethic  into  the  actual  and 
complex  affairs  of  men.  One  can  say, 
I  think,  that  there  can  be  no  higher 
aims  than  those  set  down  by  the  just 
conduct  of  war  in  military  affairs,  in 
weapons  policy,  or  among  the  goals 
of  military  establishments.  The  only 
question  is  not  whether  a  military 
establishment  can  have  some  other 
goal  than  this;  the  only  question  is 
whether  these  ancient  criteria  of  the 
just  conduct  of  war  remain  a  true  and 
relevant  aim  for  the  church  to  hold 
before  the  leaders  of  government,  the 
planners  of  weapons  systems,  and  be- 
fore military  establishments.  For  the 
criterion,  you  see,  was  to  make  a 
distinction  between  combatants  and 
non-combatants,  to  affirm  that  com- 
batants and  close  cooperators  in  the 
force  that  has  to  be  repelled  for  the 
sake  of  mankind  and  of  just  and 
good  order  among  men,  those  peo- 
ple alone,  objectively  where  they  are 
at  the  point  of  intersection  of  the 
claims  of  many  other  people  upon  us, 


may  justly  be  the  legitimate  objects 
of  direct  attack  and  violent  repres- 
sion. 

B  UT  THIS  DEFINITION  of  what  was 

justifiable  in  the  use  of  force  was  by 
the  same  stroke  and  to  the  same  ex- 
tent a  clear  definition  of  what  could 
never  be  justifiable,  namely,  a  direct 
and  intentional  act  of  repressing  non- 
combatants  violently  as  a  means  of 
victory.  Thus  a  love-inspired  justice 
going  into  concrete  action  fashions 
rules  of  practical  conduct,  at  once 
justifying  war  and  limiting  it.  The 
Christian  is  commanded  to  do  any- 
thing a  realistic  love  commands,  but 
in  the  same  breath  he  is  prohibited 
from  doing  anything  for  which  such 
love  itself  can  find  no  justification  on 
earth.  If  combatants  justifiably  may 
and  should  be  resisted  directly  by  vio- 
lent means  to  secure  a  desired  and 
desirable  victory,  this  at  once  requires 
that  one  declare  as  clearly  that  non- 
combatants  cannot  be  directly  assault- 
ed to  that  same  end.  Since  the  basic 
motivation  and  shaping  influence 
upon  this  doctrine  of  justifiable  war- 
fare was  not  only  natural  justice  but 
Christian  love,  which  concluded  that 
the  death  of  an  enemy  might  be  di- 
rectly intended  and  directly  done  for 
the  sake  of  all  God's  other  children 
within  a  just  and  durable  political 
order  by  which  God  governs  this 
sinful  world,  that  also  meant  that 
very  same  sort  of  love  could  never 
find  sufficient  reason  for  directly  in- 
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tending  or  directly  doing  the  death 
of  the  enemy's  loved  ones  and  his 
children  in  order  to  dissuade  him 
from  his  evil  deed.  Just  because  an 
enemy's  sweetheart  in  writing  him 
love-letters  maintains  his  morale 
while  he  pursues  his  murderous  in- 
tent, this  does  not  make  her  a  legiti- 
mate object  of  my  attack.  It  does  not 
justify  me  in  enlarging  unlimitedly 
and  without  restraint  the  target  since 
the  target  in  justifiable  war  theory 
was  defined  limitedly  in  terms  of 
justifying  this  almost  entirely  un- 
warrantable thing,  that  a  Christian 
could  ever  bring  himself  to  do  the 
death  of  a  fellowman  for  whom 
Christ  also  died.  So  the  severe  limi- 
tation of  the  use  of  force  is  as  impor- 
tant to  have  in  our  minds  as  the  posi- 
tive justification  of  the  use  of  force. 
The  decision  as  to  who  could  and 
should  be  killed  directly  was  at  the 
same  time  a  decision  as  to  who  could 
and  should  not  be  the  direct  target  of 
violent  repression. 

That  is  very  easy,  it  seems  to  me, 
to  understand  in  terms  of  the  articu- 
lation of  Christian  ethics,  since  it  was 
only  for  the  sake  of  the  innocent  and 
helpless  ones  that  the  Christian  con- 
science first  thought  itself  obliged  to 
make  war  even  against  an  enemy 
whose  objective  deeds  were  judged  to 
be  evil  and  in  need  of  restraint.  How 
|  could  such  conscience  ever  conclude 
from  that  that  it  was  permitted  to 
destroy  some  other  innocents  for  the 
sake  of  these  innocents  closer  to  him 


in  merely  natural  community,  or  in 
the  bonds  of  society.  Thus  was  twin- 
born  in  western  history  the  justifica- 
tion of  war  and  of  Christian  partici- 
pation in  it,  and  the  limitation  of 
that  war,  the  conduct  of  that  war,  by 
surrounding  non-combatants  with 
moral  immunity  from  direct  attack. 
The  moral  immunity  surrounding 
non-combatants  from  direct  attack 
and  morally  prohibiting  the  unlimit- 
ed enlargement  of  the  target  into 
counter-people  warfare  rests  on  the 
same  foundation  on  which  rests  the 
justification  of  any  participation  at 
all  in  warfare  for  the  Christian  con- 
science. If  you  remove  the  moral 
foundations  for  the  limits  upon  the 
war  and  its  conduct,  you  have  at  the 
same  time,  so  far  as  Christian  con- 
science is  concerned,  removed  the 
moral  foundations  which  justify  a 
Christian's  participation  in  it  in  the 
first  instance. 

This  is  faith  effective  through  in- 
principled  love.  And  if  we  did  not 
have  the  western  tradition  of  civil- 
ized warfare,  if  there  had  never  ex- 
isted such  a  body  of  thought  as  the 
just  war  theory,  and  if  in  the  fullness 
of  God's  time  and  in  the  emptiness 
of  our's  Christ  came  into  this  world 
now  and  not  when  he  did,  the  just 
war  theory  would  have  to  be  created. 
It  would  be  gathered  together  from 
remnants  and  conceptions  of  natural 
justice  in  human  culture  all  about  us; 
but  the  firming  of  it  up,  the  gather- 
ing of  that  together,  the   insistence 
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upon  the  severe  limitation  of  the  acts 
of  war  that  are  ever  justifiable,  all 
that  would  be  a  consequence  of  the 
engendered  shaping  of  human  think- 
ing about  its  action  out  of  this  en- 
gendering deed  which  is  God's  act 
in  the  sphere  of  humanity  for  and 
on  behalf  of  that  humanity. 

Next  I  should  like  to  move  in 
the  direction  of  further  articulating 
this  moral  criterion  for  the  conduct 
of  war  by  attending  to  the  way  in 
which  it  is  facilely  misunderstood  by 
extraordinarily  intelligent  people, 
who  reject  the  carefully  articulated 
concepts  of  the  western  theory  of 
civilized  warfare,  using  instead  the 
most  confusing  language  and  analy- 
sis. For  the  fact  is  that  war  has  not 
become  total  in  the  world  out  there 
objectively;  war  first  became  total  in 
the  minds  of  men;  it  became  total 
by  the  erosion  of  the  carefully  articu- 
lated concepts  of  the  tradition  limit- 
ing the  just  conduct  of  war.  We  re- 
fuse (especially  Protestants,  because 
the  Catholics  possess  it)  the  just  war 
theory  and  its  refined  conceptual  dis- 
tinction. We  refuse  it  by  making  use 
of  blockbuster  concepts;  and  having 
first  used  blockbuster  concepts  in  our 
analysis  of  the  morality  of  participa- 
tion in  warfare,  we  reduce  everything 
to  a  consequentialist  ethic  that  justi- 
fies any  means  or  action  if  those 
consequences  are  supposed  to  be  the 
greater  good  or  lesser  evil.  Thus  have 
we  prepared  our  present  generation 


for  the  use  of  blockbusters  and 
metropolis-busters  in  actual  fact.  We 
have  lost  the  notion  that  there  are 
in  our  heritage,  both  of  ethics  and 
of  political  analysis,  quite  defensible 
moral  limits  that  should  first  be 
spoken  clearly  and  then  used  in  the 
regulation  of  the  activity  of  men  in 
politics  and  in  military  affairs. 

I  am  here  following  what  to  me  is 
an  increasingly  astonishing  document, 
the  so-called  Dun  report  issued  under 
the  Federal  Council  of  Churches  in 
1950  and  entitled  "The  Christian 
Conscience  and  Weapons  of  Mass 
Destruction."  This  report  is,  I  think, 
a  classic  example  of  the  use  of  block- 
buster concepts  in  order  to  say  that 
it  is  obvious  to  any  sensible  man 
that  the  criteria  for  discriminating 
right  and  wrong  conduct  in  war  no 
longer  can  have  any  possible  rele- 
vance. It  is  assumed  in  the  Dun  re- 
port, for  example,  that  nobody  now 
can  be  classed  as  a  non-combatant 
because  nobody  stands  outside  of  any 
relation  to  the  nation's  effort.  Now, 
this  is  an  astonishing  definition  of  a 
non-combatant  in  order  not  to  be 
able  to  find  one — a  man  who,  in 
order  to  be  one,  would  have  to  stand 
altogether  out  of  his  community  re- 
lations. No  one  in  the  whole  history 
of  the  civilized  warfare  theory  of  the 
West  ever  defined  a  non-combatant 
as  one  who,  in  order  to  be  such, 
would  have  to  be  utterly  helpless  and 
capable  of  no  activity  at  all  of  impor- 
tant results  for  the  commonweal.   I 
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can  only  explain  to  myself  why  the 
Christian  tradition  was  so  resolute  in 
expelling  any  correct  understanding 
of  non-combatancy  and  its  moral  im- 
munity from  direct  attack  by  refer- 
ence to  the  effort  which  was  appar- 
ently required  to  refute  the  pacifists 
in  the  pre-World  War  II  period. 
That  is  to  say,  pacifists  had  to  be  per- 
suaded that  "no  matter  what  they 
did  in  the  war  that  was  approaching, 
they  couldn't  possibly  avoid  con- 
tributing to  the  national  effort."  So 
the  distinction  between  combatancy 
and  non-combatancy  was  dissolved. 
Whatever  we  may  think  of  the  politi- 
cal judgments  of  pacifists  in  other  re- 
spects, on  this  point  of  seeing  a  real 
distinction  between  combatancy  and 
non-combatancy,  surely  theirs  was 
the  correct  case.  No  one  ever  defined 
a  combatant  in  such  a  way  for  more 
than  a  thousand  years  of  the  history 
of  the  church's  thought  about  poli- 
tics and  military  affairs. 

Moreover,  the  issue  was  not  how 
you  could  justify  killing  as  such,  or 
whether  in  any  case  you  couldn't 
avoid  killing  the  innocent.  In  our 
day,  concerned  as  we  are  mainly  with 
bloodshed  as  a  physical  matter,  devas- 
tation as  an  objective  matter,  with 
our  whole  attention  drawn  away  from 
the  moral  analysis  of  action  and  con- 
duct as  such,  it  does  not  appear  to 
make  much  difference  to  us  whether 
a  civilian  is  killed  indirectly  as  the 
result  of  tactical  bombing  aimed  at 
a  legitimate  military  target  or  wheth- 


er that  same  civilian  be  killed  direct- 
ly and  intentionally  as  the  result  of 
obliteration  bombing.  In  any  case  he 
is  dead  and  that  seems  to  be  all  that 
matters.  But  in  any  proper  analysis 
of  conduct  and  action,  there  is  a  sig- 
nificant moral  distinction  in  whether 
or  not  the  civilian  is  killed  by  the 
enlargement  of  target  in  obliteration 
warfare  as  a  means  to  the  end  of 
victory.  If  he  is  reduced  wholly  to  a 
means,  as  he  is  in  indiscriminate  and 
obliteration  bombing,  this  is  to  de- 
clare in  some  fashion  or  other  that 
the  end  of  this  furtive  victory  justi- 
fies any  means.  But  even  if  it  is  fore- 
known that  he  will  be  killed  in- 
directly in  an  attack  upon  a  legiti- 
mate target,  and  even  though,  be- 
cause of  the  intermixture  of  people 
in  an  industrial  society,  it  is  clear 
that  many  civilians  will  be  killed, 
there  is  nevertheless  a  decisive  and 
crucial  moral  distinction  between 
whether  the  warring  act  is  one  that 
intended  to  kill  him  as  a  means  of 
victory  or  whether  the  warring  act 
was  intentionally  directed  at  legiti- 
mate military  targets  and  accidental- 
ly, though  in  a  foreknown  way,  killed 
him. 

If  you  read  the  literature  of  the 
refusal  of  the  just  war  theory  in  our 
time,  you  would  be  led  to  suppose 
that  in  that  day  when  civilian  im- 
munity was  an  applicable  criterion 
regulating  conduct,  non-combatants 
were  roped  off  from  combatants  like 
the  ladies  who  were  spectators  at  a 
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medieval  tournament.  Since  in  our 
complex  metropolitan  society  non- 
combatants  are  not  roped  off  any 
longer,  then  it  is  declared  to  be  obvi- 
ous that  this  limitation  has  to  be 
completely  revised  and  given  up.  But 
it  never  was  the  case  that  non-com- 
batants were  roped  off  from  com- 
batants, and  it  also  never  was  the  case 
that  it  was  illegitimate  to  perform 
an  act  which  was  foreknown  to  have 
the  indirect  effect  of  killing  them. 
At  issue  here  is  the  act  of  making 
the  civilian  life  of  people  in  counter- 
people  warfare  a  direct  and  inten- 
tional means  to  victory.  And  on  the 
other  hand,  k  must  always  be  under- 
stood that  counterforces  warfare,  in 
the  simplest  possible  society,  and  not 
just  in  the  present  day,  brought  death 
and  destruction  to  many  civilians.  It 
is  only  in  our  time  that  we  have 
allowed  the  erosion  of  distinctions 
as  to  conduct  in  military  affairs  to 
go  so  far  that  we  are  willing  to  call 
combatants  the  little  Japanese  girl 
who,  while  she  is  minding  the  baby 
at  home,  folds  up  cartridge  packages, 
or  the  little  lad  who  takes  his  father's 
dinner  pail  to  the  munitions  factory, 
and  have  enlarged  the  target  of  ac- 
tion in  war  into  counter-people  devas- 
tation. Now,  even  if  the  little  Japa- 
nese girl  or  the  little  boy  are  indirect- 
ly killed  by  an  action,  and  even  if 
it  is  foreknown  that  many  of  them 
will  be  killed  by  an  action  which, 
nevertheless,  has  been  attempted  to 
be  limited  to  counterforces  warfare, 


to  the  munitions  factory  itself,  that 
would  morally  still  be  a  limited  situ- 
ation in  contrast  to  that  which 
demonically  possesses  the  minds  of 
men  in  this  day.  Where  there  are  no 
limits,  where  the  target  has  been  en- 
larged beyond  imagination  or  com- 
prehension so  as  to  declare  that  the 
aged,  the  sick,  the  helpless,  the  babies 
in  cradles,  millions  of  them,  that 
these  are  combatants  because  the 
whole  nation  is  involved  in  the  war 
effort  and  because  they  cannot  be 
roped  off  and  protected  from  indi- 
rect slaughter  falling  upon  them, 
then  have  we  given  up  the  controls 
of  the  civilized  theory  of  warfare, 
which  until  just  lately  exercised  at 
least  some  limiting  control  upon  our 
use  of  means  and  upon  the  conduct 
we  were  willing  to  call  legitimate  for 
people  to  do  short  of  barbarism. 

That  momentary  era  in  the  history 
of  warfare  when  counter-factory  war- 
fare seemed  to  justify  counter-people 
warfare  endured  just  a  short  while; 
it's  now  gone  forever.  The  next  war 
is  going  to  be  fought  out  of  inven- 
tories and  not  out  of  the  production 
of  civilians  in  factories  or  anywhere 
else;  so  the  counter-factory  justifica- 
tion of  counter-people  warfare  has 
been  erased  in  actual  fact;  and  unless 
in  politics  and  military  affairs  we  can 
restore  not  only  the  limit  of  pursu- 
ing modest  objectives  and  goals  in 
political  and  military  policy  but  also 
the  moral  immunities  that  must  and 
should  surround  populations  from  di- 
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rect  attack,  there  will  be  no  limits 
that  can  be  imposed  upon  this  par- 
ticular activity  of  mankind. 

The  people  of  the  United  States 
have  been  greatly  concerned  about 
nuclear  testing  but  too  little  con- 
cerned about  nuclear  war  as  a  moral 
problem.  Professor  John  Bennett 
rightly  opposes  the  views  of  the  offi- 
cial scientists  with  respect  to  nuclear 
testing,  who  are  always  saying  that 
whatever  the  radiation  does  in  the 
atmosphere,  it's  only  going  to  kill 
a  few  people  of  future  generations 
by  leukemia.  But  Professor  Bennett's 
way  of  answering  this  is  an  astonish- 
ing one:  he  says  that  at  the  very 
least  we  ought  to  call  future  genera- 
tions non-combatants.  He  says  the 
Russians  are  willing  to  liquidate  the 
present  generation  or  segments  of  the 
population  of  the  people  now  living 
in  order  to  gain  future  ends,  whereas 
in  nuclear  testing  we  seem  to  be 
willing  to  liquidate  future  genera- 
tions for  the  sake  of  present  goals; 
and  he  even  seems  to  show  a  slight 
preference  for  the  former  if  we  had 
to  choose  between  them.  Now  the 
plain  answer  to  this  surely  is:  if  you 
wish  to  apply  the  notion  of  non- 
combatancy  to  people  not  now  living, 
let  them  be  non-combatants.  But  no- 
body ever  said  a  non-combatant 
might  not  be  the  victim  of  death, 
foreknown  causally  to  be  brought 
about  by  an  act  done  which  has  other 
good   effects  and  perhaps   justifiable 


ones.  The  point  is  that  it  is  impos- 
sible to  stand  upon  that  future  non- 
combatant  and  use  him  as  a  means 
to  the  supposed  goods  of  nuclear  test- 
ing the  other  effect. 

No,  all  the  life  acts  of  men  and 
nations  stand  in  the  present  and  they 
are  put  forward  toward  the  future; 
they  have  multiple  effects.  Any  civil- 
izing act  of  mankind  has  multiple 
effects,  some  of  them  good,  some  of 
them  evil,  all  the  way  from  that  dead- 
ly instrument  the  family  bathtub  to 
the  issuance  of  hunting  licenses  and 
the  invention  of  the  automobile — 
there  are  deadly  effects  in  all  of  this. 
There  are  also  other  effects,  so  that 
reasoning  about  the  act  to  be  done, 
productive  of  many  effects,  is  reason- 
ing that  proportions  one  effect  to  the 
other.  One  effect  may  justify  another. 
One  effect  may  be  so  good  that  there 
may  be  enough  reason  in  it  to  justify 
an  evil  effect.  That  is  tragic,  but  that 
is  the  nature  of  human  action.  But, 
an  act  done  directly  to  a  person  now, 
making  him  a  pure  and  simple  means 
to  one  of  these  effects,  that  is  mur- 
der. That's  far  different  from  tragedy. 
This  is  directly  to  repress  violently 
that  man  as  a  means  to  a  given  end 
in  question.  We  need  to  be  able  to 
distinguish  between  an  act  of  mur- 
der and  an  act  of  war,  even  if  we 
want  at  the  same  time  to  strive  for 
the  abolition  of  war  and  its  preven- 
tion, world  government  and  the  king- 
dom of  God,  and  many  of  those 
things.  The  erosion  of  the  just  war 
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distinction  which  surrounded  the 
non-combatant  with  moral  immunity, 
not  from  being  killed  but  from  being 
killed  directly  as  a  means  to  the  end 
and  goal  held  before  the  nation,  this 
has  erased  the  distinction  between 
murder  and  war,  or  rather,  I  should 
say,  this  is  to  define  those  asserted 
and  necessary  acts  of  war  in  terms 
which  formerly  were  reserved  exclu- 
sively for  the  category  of  murder. 

I  take  it  that  nothing  about  the 
ethics  of  ends  will  justify  that,  un- 
less we  have  made  the  ethics  of 
means  a  wholly  derivative  inference 
from  the  ends.  It's  a  wrong  thing  to 
threaten  a  man's  life  in  order  to  take 
his  pocketbook  away  from  him;  it's 
also,  I  should  say,  a  wrong  thing  to 
threaten  his  life  and  really  mean  it 
in  order  to  get  him  to  take  a  Salk 
vaccination.  The  one  is  a  good  end, 
the  other  is  an  evil  end;  but  the  di- 
rect action  making  him  a  means  to 
the  evil  end  is  no  more  to  threaten 
murder  than  making  him  fully  a 
means  to  the  good  end.  And  this  is 
what  the  maintenance  of  a  stabilized 
system  of  deterrence,  with  its  ugly 
face  reciprocally  turned  toward  popu- 
lations in  counter-people  warfare, 
proposes  to  do.  It  proposes  that  while 
we  are  going  to  moderate  our  goals 
in  political  life,  we  can  get  the  most 
stable  system  of  military  affairs,  pro- 
vided we  do  not  do  anything  to  alter 
the  exposure  of  populations  or  the 
intentionality  of  military  establish- 
ments and  weapon  systems.  The  very 


root  premise  of  this  is  counter-peo- 
ple warfare,  even  if  another  root 
premise  of  deterrence  systems  may 
be  the  supposition  that  it  will  be 
possible  so  technically  to  perfect  this 
kind  of  warfare  that  it  will  never  be 
used.  Everybody  will  have  to  be  con- 
cerned about  each  other's  launching 
pads  deep  in  the  ocean — and  for  ten 
years  we  will  work  out  schemes  to 
get  at  those,  and  by  that  time  we 
will  all  have  satellites  in  orbit  so 
that  there  will  then  ensue  another 
decade  where  we  will  have  to  work 
out  schemes  to  get  at  each  other's 
satellites.  In  other  words,  technically 
it  is  thought  that  by  maintaining  the 
ugly  face  of  the  deterrent  in  counter- 
people  warfare,  we  can  technically 
make  it  binding  that,  nevertheless,  we 
will  have  turn  our  attention  to  one 
another's  forces. 

Now  that  surely  is  an  idle,  will-o'- 
the-wisp  hope,  if  one  knows  any- 
thing about  the  face  of  technological 
progress.  For  the  first  time  in  human 
history  technological  progress  in 
military  affairs  has  been  taking  place 
not  under  the  stimulation  of  the  ac- 
tual fighting  of  war.  The  techno- 
logical progress  here  has  already  pro- 
duced (since  World  War  II)  at  least 
three  quite  different  wars  that  this 
human  planet  might  already  have 
fought,  if  one  of  the  three  or  all 
three  of  them  had  actually  broken 
out. 

In  conclusion,  let  me  give  a  few 
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reflections  oriented  toward  policy 
decisions.  What  I  have  said  is  in  the 
realm  of  ethics.  Moral  scientia  is 
not  a  policy  decision:  it  should  be 
the  context  of  policy  decision.  The 
following  a  policy-maker  might  say 
to  himself,  provided  he  had  some 
religious  upbringing — although  sub- 
sequently he  had  gone  to  Harvard — 
as  he  approached  his  first  inaugural 
(such  a  policy-maker,  whether  he 
can  see  at  the  level  of  policy  deci- 
sion an  alternative  yet,  should  at 
least  be  able  to  say  this  to  himself, 
and  no  longer  self-deceived  deceive 
the  people ) :  that  not  only  is  the  war 
situation  utterly  different  with  these 
unlimited  weapons,  but  the  deterrent 
situation  is  also  utterly  different.  Let 
us  grant  that  in  all  previous  ages  of 
military  history  nations  have  been  in 
many  ways  able  to  deter  war  with 
weapons  they  were  willing  to  fight 
a  war  with,  that  a  deter-the-war  pol- 
icy and  a  fight-the-war  policy  with 
the  weapons  then  existent  were  some- 
how joined  together.  The  effort  now 
being  made  is  surely  a  futile  one: 
that  you  can  deter  war  with  some- 
thing you  know  and  the  other  man 
knows  ( and  he  knows  that  you  know, 
and  you  know  that  he  knows  that  you 
know)  you  cannot  fight  with.  Deter- 
rence now  has  escaped  policy  just  as 
the  weapon  has  escaped  from  any 
fight-the-war  policy,  and  for  exactly 
the  same  reasons.  They  are  beyond  the 
limits  of  military  action  as  an  exten- 
sion of  national  purpose.  Being  be- 


yond the  limits  of  military  action  as 
an  extension  of  national  purpose,  de- 
terrence with  any  such  means  has  in- 
troduced some  astonishing  subtleties. 
You  are  working  upon  the  enemy's 
mind  and  not  threatening  his  body 
really,  and  he  knows  you  aren't.  You 
are  deterred  more  by  your  own  deter- 
rent than  he  is  deterred  by  believing 
that  it  is  really  credible  that  you  are 
going  to  use  it.  This  is  the  ground  not 
only  for  the  frightening  shape  of  war- 
fare in  our  day  but  the  ground  for  the 
frightening  shape  of  politics  in  our 
day.  It  was  a  rational  action  for 
Krushchev  to  pound  the  podium  with 
his  shoe.  He  has  to  sound  credible, 
and  he  can  only  sound  credible  by 
getting  more  and  more  irrational. 
And  we  can  only  sound  credible  by 
getting  more  and  more  pious  and 
invoking  the  name  of  God  or  justice 
with  more  and  more  stentorian  voices 
in  order  to  persuade  first  ourselves 
and  our  people  and  then  others  that 
our  deter-the-war  policy  is  credible 
with  weapons  that  have  escaped  the 
justifiable  extension  of  politics  in  the 
use  of  force.  It  is  incredible  to  at- 
tempt to  deter  war  with  instruments 
with  which  it  is  infeasible  to  fight 
the  war.  "Unjust"  war  for  deterrence 
or  for  actual  use  cannot  be  in  any 
sense  an  extension  of  national  pur- 
pose or  policy.  It  is  confusing  to  the 
whole  enterprise  of  the  common  na- 
tional life  to  attempt  technically  to 
perfect  it,  as  we  are  going  to  do  in 
the  next  decade.  This  will  be  to  main- 
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tain   an    infeasibility    in   the   actual      in  the  conduct  of  international  poli- 
making  of  war  and  an  incredibility      tics. 


The  idea  of  peace  at  any  price — the  central  idea  of  pacifism — is  that 
peace  is  an  absolute,  that  peace  is  even  the  first  of  absolutes,  that 
peace  has  a  price  unique  to  this  point,  that  a  peace  in  injustice  is 
better  than  a  war  for  justice.  This  is  the  diametrical  opposite  of  the 
system  of  the  Rights  of  Man  where  it  is  better  to  have  a  war  for 
justice  than  peace  in  injustice. 

— Chas.  Peguy,  Basic  Verities. 


Memorial  Prayer,  concluded 


separation.  Quicken  in  them  the  sense  of  Thy  purpose  and  of  Thy  loving 
presence,  and  bring  to  us  all  a  consciousness  of  the  meaning  of  his  life. 

We  are  not  forgetful  of  all  men  and  women  who  stand  in  need  of  Thee 
tonight:  the  lonely,  the  discouraged,  the  hurt,  the  ill,  the  unprotected  every- 
where, those  who  must  decide  the  destinies  of  peoples,  those  who  must  suf- 
fer long  injustice,  those  who  must  enter  deep  pain,  those  who  languish  in 
prison.  Thy  Spirit  which  is  to  the  uttermost  parts  of  the  earth,  may  it  hasten 
to  carry  Thy  love  and  Thy  comfort  to  every  point. 

We  come  before  Thee  penitent  for  all  wherein  we  have  fallen  short,  and 
we  ask  Thy  forgiveness.  Thy  love  is  sufficient  for  us,  and  again  we  ask  for 
its  cleansing  and  healing  power.  For  we  ask  it  in  the  name  of  Jesus  Christ, 
Thy  Son.  Amen. 
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Professor  Ramsey's  War  and  the 
Christian  Conscience  represents  the 
most  painstaking  and  thorough  effort 
yet  made  in  this  country  to  break 
through  the  present  moral  ambiguity 
of  forms  of  "neo-orthodox"  ethics 
which  tend  toward  the  realism  of 
participation  in  non-aggressive  war 
as  a  tragic  necessity  for  the  achieve- 
ment of  justice  and  freedom.  The 
Dun-Niebuhr  statement  of  1955  has 
generally  been  accepted  as  the  norma- 
tive position  of  the  "realists."  Its 
basic  response  to  the  new  situation 
forced  by  the  possibility  of  a  thermo- 
nuclear war  was  to  insist  upon  a 
closer  connection  between  the  de- 
mands of  justice  and  the  demands  of 
order  to  provide  moral  justification 
for  modern  war.  It  appeared  that  the 
way  was  still  open  for  Christian  par- 
ticipation in  an  atomic  war  although 
more  stringent  requirements  had 
been  set.  But  the  moral  indecisive- 
ness  of  Christian  non-pacifism  was 
substantially  unaffected  and  few  Nie- 
buhrians  felt  that  it  did  anything 
to  check  the  headlong  rush  into  the 
Third  and  Last  World  War.  The 
choice  remained,  in  general,  between 


some  form  of  pacifism  and  those 
prudential  approaches  which  con- 
sidered the  just  war  concept  a  matter 
of  balancing  justice  for  the  oppressed 
with  the  now  more  urgent  necessity 
of  order  in  world  society,  apart  from 
any  question  of  weapons  used  or 
violence  perpetrated. 

In  War  and  the  Christian  Con- 
science, Professor  Ramsey  purports 
to  give  both  new  substance  and  direc- 
tion to  the  non-pacifist  position.  He 
has  attempted  to  describe  a  posture 
which  does  not  rest  upon  the  simple 
abhorrence  of  war  in  itself,  upon 
either  intuitional  or  technical  deci- 
sions, upon  the  prudential  calcula- 
tions of  the  relative  demands  of  order 
and  justice,  or  upon  the  size  or  type 
of  weapon  used.  His  concern  is  to 
reconstruct  the  concept  of  just  war 
upon  the  traditional  basis  of  non- 
combatant  immunity  and  to  argue 
that  this  principled  judgment  of  the 
agape-ethic  provides  the  condition 
under  which  the  Christian  can  par- 
ticipate in  modern  war.  He  would 
even  go  so  far  as  to  choose  surrender 
to  an  unjust  opponent  rather  than  to 
resort  to  defense  with  uncontrollable 
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atomic  weapons  because  (quoting 
Franziskus  Stratmann)  "the  damage, 
including  the  moral  damage,  will  be 
greater  if  atomic  weapons  are  stock- 
piled and  employed  by  both  sides" 
than  by  one  only  (p.  169). 

Whether  or  not  Christian  non- 
pacifists  find  here  a  radical  criticism 
of  their  stance  will  depend  upon 
whether,  in  the  last  analysis,  the  most 
precise  statement  of  Professor  Ram- 
sey's position  demonstrates  anything 
more  than  the  ethical  contextualism 
he  has  often  taken  to  task.  This  was 
a  difficult  book  to  write;  and  the  re- 
viewer is  not  so  certain  that  its  com- 
plexities do  not  ultimately  amount 
to  the  words  of  the  destroyer  com- 
mander, "one  must  do  what  one 
must,  and  say  one's  prayers."  And  this 
has  been  the  non-pacifist  credo. 

Professor  Ramsey  has  made,  how- 
ever, an  extraordinary  contribution  to 
the  discussion.  With  customary  at- 
tention to  detail  and  the  highest 
standards  of  scholarship,  he  has  ex- 
cavated the  whole  tortuous  catacomb 
of  the  jus  turn  bellum  theory.  Begin- 
ning with  the  pacifism  of  the  primi- 
tive Church,  he  traces  through 
Augustine  and  Aquinas,  ( and  later  in 
a  chapter  on  Justifiable  Revolution) 
Luther  and  Calvin,  the  attempt  of 
theological  ethics  to  articulate  the 
conditions  under  which  private  per- 
sons, groups  or  nations  can  morally 
engage  in  armed  conflict.  With 
obvious  relish  for  the  casuistical  pre- 
cision of  Roman  Catholic  moral  theol- 


ogy he  locates  the  genesis  of  non- 
combatant  immunity  and  counter- 
forces  war  in  the  "rule  of  double 
effect"  as  it  developed  from  Aquinas 
to  recent  Papal  pronouncements  and 
interpretations. 

The  book  is  worth  reading  if  only 
for  the  careful  delineation  of  the 
positions  of  such  Roman  Catholic 
theorists  as  Francis  J.  Connell,  John 
Courtney  Murray  and  John  C.  Ford. 
Noteworthy  also  is  an  examination 
of  the  relevance  to  views  of  equal 
justice  and  just  war  of  T.  Lincoln 
Bouscaren's  study  of  the  ethics  of 
ectopic  operations  in  the  case  of 
tubal  pregnancies.  This  is  especially 
instructive  to  the  simple  Protestant 
mind! 

Ramsey  finds  much  less  to  com- 
mend in  discussions  of  war  in  the 
documents  of  the  World  Council  of 
Churches,  the  Dun  Commission  and 
the  Cleveland  Conference  report  of 
the  National  Council  of  Churches. 
Regarding  the  latter,  he  believes  that 
John  Bennett,  who  wrote  the  back- 
ground paper,  set  forth  laudable 
criteria  for  the  just  war,  but  did  not 
go  far  enough  to  discover  the  irre- 
ducible principle  for  eschewing  total 
war  by  "surrounding  life  with  moral 
immunity  from  direct  repression"  (p. 
149). 

Upon  examination  of  Protestant 
statements  Ramsey  is  at  pains  to  dis- 
cover much  more  than  the  principle 
of  proportionality  or  the  prudential 
lesser  evil  doctrine.  The  new  nuclear 
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pacifism  which  is  gaining  among 
Protestants  (note  the  back-stage 
maneuvering  at  recent  United  Presby- 
terian General  Assemblies)  does  not, 
for  him,  center  sufficiently  upon  the 
intrinsic  moral  nature  of  the  act  of 
war  that  is  proposed  as  an  alternative 
to  total  war.  One  must  wonder  if  he 
is  not  really  arguing  that  if  Christians 
do  the  precisely  correct  moral  thing, 
all  tangential  contexts  and  conse- 
quences are  thereby  neutralized — at 
least,  before  God. 

But  this  extreme  interest  in  the 
Roman  Catholic  mode  of  moral 
reasoning  and  in  the  exactitude  of 
"in-principled  love"  seems  to  give 
way  to  more  strategic  and  prudential 
considerations  in  the  second  half  of 
the  book.  The  difficult  question  is 
how  much  pragmatism  and  prudence 
is  possible  before  "in-principled  love" 
is  pushed  out  by  the  necessities  of 
politics?  This  question  does  not  much 
rise  to  the  surface  as  the  book 
launches  into  such  problems  as  nu- 
clear testing,  massive  retaliation,  civil 
defense,  deterrence  and  disarmament. 
Here  Ramsey  summarizes  the  recom- 
mendations for  public  policy  of 
Oskar  Morgenstern,  Herman  Kahn 
and  Thomas  E.  Murray.  His  position 
is  very  close  to  that  of  Murray,  who 
left  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission 
with  keen  disappointment  in  1957. 
He  finds  much  to  admire  in  Murray's 
search  for  a  rational  nuclear  disarma- 
ment policy  in  order  to  shake  down 
our  weapons  to  rational  and  feasible 


limits.  "In  the  opinion  of  the  present 
writer,"  Ramsey  declares,  "the  case 
for  unilateral  rational  armament  and 
disarmament  (or  for  Murray's  ver- 
sion of  this)  is  sufficiently  demon- 
strated, politically,  militarily,  and 
morally."  It  is  interesting  to  note  in 
passing  that  Murray's  "rational,  polit- 
ical beneficial  armament  and  dis- 
armament proposal"  is,  in  his  own 
words,  based  on  "hard  and  cold  self- 
interest,  the  common  and  coincident 
self-interest  of  both  parties  ..."  (p. 
299). 

Nevertheless,  Ramsey's  argument 
for  counter-forces  warfare  and  for 
graduated  unilateral  steps  in  the 
direction  of  rational  disarmament  to 
make  this  possible  is,  for  this  re- 
viewer, powerfully  convincing.  It  is 
somewhat  disappointing,  however, 
that  in  view  of  the  horrendous  alter- 
natives he  has  pictured  and  the 
urgency  of  the  just  war  question  as 
posed,  he  has  given  us  scant  en- 
couragement and  no  guidance  for  the 
Christian  political  action  necessary  to 
press  these  conclusions  into  public 
policy. 

Aside  from  the  fact  that  this  was 
not  his  purpose,  perhaps  this  is  be- 
cause he  will  not  completely  close  the 
gap  between  the  moral  and  the  polit- 
ical contexts  of  decision-making, 
despite  his  emphasis  on  the  ration- 
ality and  political  beneficence  of 
moral  principles  for  the  Christian. 
His  paradigm  of  a  just  war  policy  for 
the  Christian  statesman  at  the  end  of 
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the  book  returns  the  center  of  gravity 
to  the  art  of  politics. 

His  indisposition  to  hold  to  Roman 
Catholic  legalism  and  a  Lutheran  in- 
terpretation of  the  Two  Realms 
seems  to  land  him  in  the  same  ambi- 
guities attending  any  contextual  ethic 
of  the  just  war.  He  continually  makes 
clear  that  the  moralist  cannot  ignore 
the  necessary  considerations  of  the 
politician  (to  whom  he  grants  the 
indulgence  of  "deferred  repentance" ) . 
This  we  have  granted  and  he  has 
done  great  service  in  pointing  out 
some  of  the  possibilities  of  structured 


love  short  of  total  war.  It  is  not  clear, 
however,  whether  he  intends  to  be  as 
flexible  as  he  sounds  in  the  end.  In- 
asmuch as  his  just  war  concept  can 
be  grounded  in  in-principled  love 
except  in  "situations  not  rightly 
covered  by  law,  by  natural  justice,  or 
even  by  its  own  former  articulation 
in  principle"  (pp.  189-191)  he  does 
finally  steer  clear  of  an  absolutistic 
doctrine  of  non-combatant  immunity 
toward  which  the  early  chapters  of 
the  book  seemed  irrevocably  inclined. 

— Gayraud  S.  Wilmore,  Jr. 


McKinney,  W.  W.,  ed.  The  Incomparable  Snow  den — His  Life  and  Achieve- 
ments. Pittsburgh:  Davis  and  Warde  Press,  1961.  Pp.  250.  $2.95. 


This  book  is  the  authorized  pub- 
lication of  the  United  Presbyterian 
Historical  Society  of  the  Upper  Ohio 
Valley  in  commemoration  of  the 
twenty-fifth  anniversary  of  the  death 
of  the  Reverend  James  Henry 
Snowden,  D.D.,  LL.D.  (on  Decem- 
ber 19,  1936,  at  eighty-four  years  of 
age)  who  throughout  a  period  of 
half  a  century  exerted  a  unique  in- 
fluence upon  the  thought-life  of  his 
fellow  Presbyterians  in  the  area  often 
called  "The  Heartland  of  Presby- 
terianism." 

No  one  can  properly  understand 
the     history     of     the     Presbyterian 


Church  in  the  U.  S.  A.  during  Dr. 
Snowden's  mature  lifetime  unless  he 
has  the  factual  knowledge  which  this 
biography  gives.  Justification  of  its 
publication  at  this  time  is  set  forth 
in  the  opening  chapter: 

Within  the  last  several  years,  there 
have  been  numerous  portrayals  in 
books,  plays,  and  moving  pictures  of 
the  encounter  of  Clarence  S.  Darrow 
and  William  Jennings  Bryan  in  the 
widely  publicized  Scopes  Evolution 
Trial  in  Tennessee.  .  .  .  Clarence 
Darrow  is  considered  by  multitudes  to- 
day as  being  the  undisputed  champion 
who  successfully  vanquished  the  best 
that  Christian  faith  and  scholarship 
could  muster  against  him.  Yet  this 
opinion  is  held  only  because  the  general 
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public  has  not  been  made  aware  of  one 
Christian  scholar  who  was  more  than  a 
match  for  Mr.  Darrow,  and  about 
whom  Darrow,  tasting  defeat  after  they 
had  debated,  felt  called  upon  to  say, 
"The  Reverend  Doctor  is  a  very  learned 
gentleman."  This  "very  learned  gentle- 
man," who  at  almost  76  could  more 
than  hold  his  own  with  the  leading 
agnostic  of  his  day,  was  the  Reverend 
Dr.  James  Henry  Snowden. 

Such  is  the  capriciousness  of  fate, 
that,  although  the  name  of  Clarence 
Darrow  or  William  Jennings  Bryan  is 
found  in  almost  any  general  encyclo- 
pedia, the  name  of  Dr.  James  Henry 
Snowden  appears  only  in  more  spe- 
cialized encyclopedic  works.  .  .  .  Yet 
among  the  ten  talent  servants  of  God 
in  the  first  half  of  the  twentieth  cen- 
tury, this  man  certainly  has  a  place. 

Dr.  Snowden  probably  did  more 
than  any  other  single  man  to  bring 
the  Presbyterian  Church  to  accept  and 
use  the  results  of  scientific  inquiry. 
Many  credit  his  good  common  sense 
and  balanced  judgment  as  being  a 
major  influence  during  the  Funda- 
mentalist-Modernist theological  con- 
troversies of  the  1920's  when  no 
Presbyterian  church  in  the  Pittsburgh 
area  withdrew  from  the  denomina- 
tion in  the  nation-wide  strife. 

Charles  Clayton  Morrison,  founder 
and  editor  of  The  Christian  Century, 
spoke  for  American  Protestantism  in 
general  when  he  wrote  concerning 
Dr.  Snowden:  "He  has  been  a  great 
power  in  the  American  Church  as 
scholar,  preacher,  and  journalist.  I 
have  often  marveled  at  the  inexhaus- 
tibleness  of  the  man.  .  . .  His  has  been 
a  steadying  hand  upon  the  Presby- 
terian Church  in  a  trying  period  of 


its  history." 

The  reader  will  note  the  abundance 
of  quotations  from  the  writings  of  Dr. 
Snowden.  They  have  been  selected  to 
enable  the  reader  to  appreciate  the 
clarity  of  thought  of  this  profound 
thinker  and  to  sample  the  beauty  and 
poetical  expression  of  his  inimitable 
style.  This  book  thus  presents  in  min- 
iature what  might  be  termed  "Snowden 
at  his  best." 

This  factual  biography  reveals  a 
remarkable  person  of  great  intel- 
lectual vigor,  sustained  by  an  amazing 
physical  energy,  disciplined  in  the 
use  of  time,  and  deeply  committed  to 
"Christ  and  Him  crucified,"  and  both 
able  and  eager  to  give  a  reason  for 
the  faith  that  was  in  him.  This  is 
presented  in  five  chapters  recording 
his  varied  activities,  interests,  and 
incomparable  achievements. 

Chapter  I,  A  Distinguished  Preach- 
er and  Pastor,  is  contributed  by  the 
Reverend  Wm.  G.  Rusch,  Ph.D.,  the 
present-day  successor  to  Dr.  Snowden 
in  the  recently  renamed  "Church  of 
the  Covenant,"  Washington,  Pa. 

The  delineation  of  his  stewardship 
in  his  pastorates  as  preacher,  pastor, 
college  professor  at  "W.  &  J.",  editor 
and  author  gives  one  a  feeling  of  in- 
feriority by  contrast;  viz,,  the  1400 
existing  sermon  manuscripts  which 
are  literary  gems  typed  by  himself 
on  his  Hammond  typewriter.  He  did 
his  pastoral  calling  on  a  bicycle! 

The  secret  was  his  diligent  use  of 
time.  .  .  .  The  answer  also  is  to  be 
found  in  the  prodigious  energy  with 
which  God  had  endowed  him.  Through- 
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out  his  84  years,  he  was  constantly 
active  every  moment  of  the  day.  He 
had  the  ability  to  work  effectively  in 
any  short  interval  that  might  be  avail- 
able .  .  .  turning  to  his  typewriter  and 
producing  a  few  hundred  words  of 
some  editorial  or  article." 

Dr.  James  A.  Kelso  testified:  "I 
believe  he  attracted  us  (students  at 
W.  &  J.)  because  he  preached  the 
fundamental  and  essential  verities  of 
the  Christian  faith.  But  he  preached 
them  in  relation  to  the  literature,  the 
science,  and  the  philosophy  of  our 
age.  . .  .  He  took  us  to  the  atmosphere 
of  the  throne  of  God  and  made  us  see 
our  Saviour  face  to  face."  Extended 
"homiletical  hints"  are  given  in  this 
first  chapter. 

Chapter  II,  A  Brilliant  Editor,  is  by 
Dr.  McKinney.  After  twelve  years  in 
the  pastorate  of  the  Second  Presby- 
terian Church  of  Washington,  Pa., 
Dr.  Snowden  ventured  into  the  edi- 
torial career  which  was  to  multiply 
his  influence  in  the  entire  Christian 
church  and  which  soon  made  his 
name  a  household  word  in  the  Pres- 
byterian homes  throughout  the  entire 
"Presbyterian  Valley."  He  and  The 
Presbyterian  Banner  became  joined 
in  a  remarkable  journalistic  unity 
which  terminated  38  years  later  with 
his  death.  The  Banner  was  a  3 2 -page, 
family,  weekly,  religious  journal. 

Dr.  Snowden  declared  his  editorial 
policy  was  to  provide  "a  medium  of 
communication  whereby  those  who 
read  our  pages  may  be  fully  informed, 
and  thus  furnished  with  the  means  of 


arriving  at  a  correct  judgment  upon 
questions  of  current  interest."  Noth- 
ing human  was  foreign  to  his  edi- 
torial pen,  but  the  greatest  reader 
response  was  to  his  prose-poetry 
weekly  report  on  his  regular  nature 
walks. 

Dr.  John  A.  Marquis  affirmed  pub- 
licly that  "allowing  for  the  borrowers 
and  the  families  into  which  the 
Banner  comes,  it  is  a  reasonable  esti- 
mate that  the  Banner  is  read  weekly 
by  not  less  than  100,000  persons  in 
this  country  and  abroad."  Professor 
Slosser  of  Western  Seminary  testified, 
"I  regarded  Snowden  as  the  Presby- 
terian U.  S.  A.  Church's  most  whole- 
some and  most  needed  voice  journal- 
istically at  the  time  of  the  Modernist- 
Fundamentalist  Controversy." 

Chapter  III,  A  Versatile  Author,  is 
by  Walter  L.  Moser,  Ph.D. 

Thirty-nine  successful  books  in  thirty- 
four  years.  That  is  the  amazing  con- 
tribution of  Dr.  Snowden  to  the  re- 
corded thought  of  mankind.  All  this 
published  writing  was  in  addition  to 
his  prodigious  literary  labors  as  the 
outstanding  editor  of  The  Presbyterian 
Banner  and  the  Presbyterian  Magazine. 
At  the  same  time  he  was  serving  either 
as  pastor  of  a  large  church  or  occupying 
with  distinction  the  chair  of  theology 
in  Western  Theological  Seminary  and 
winning  fame  as  a  popular  lecturer  on 
a  wide  variety  of  scientific  and  theolo- 
gical subjects.  .  .  .  The  detailed  work 
of  composing  and  perfecting  was  done 
personally  by  Dr.  Snowden  on  his  own 
typewriter  without  the  assistance  of  a 
secretary. 

Some  of  his  thirty-nine  books  are: 
Scenes  and  Sayings  in  the  Life  of 
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Christ  ( 1903 ) ,  A  Summer  Across  the 
Sea  ( 1908),  The  Psychology  of  Reli- 
gion (1917),  The  Coming  of  the 
Lord  ( 1919) ,  Is  the  World  Growing 
Better?  (1919),  The  Personality  of 
God  (1920),  The  Truth  About 
Christian  Science  (1920),  The  At- 
tractions of  the  Ministry  ( 192 1 ) ,  The 
Meaning  of  Education  (1921),  Jesus 
as  Judged  by  His  Enemies  (1922), 
The  Making  and  Meaning  of  the 
New  Testament  ( 1923 ) ,  Immortality 
in  the  Light  of  Modern  Thought 
(First  Prize  in  a  nation-wide  con- 
test— 1925),  Old  Faith  and  New 
Knoivledge  (1928),  What  Do  Pres- 
ent-day Christians  Believe?  (1930), 
and  Snowden' s  Sunday  School  Les- 
sons— 16  annual  volumes  (1921- 
1936).  A  resume  of  each  of  these 
books,  with  the  exception  of  the  16 
volumes  of  Sunday  School  Lessons,  is 
a  most  valuable  part  of  this  chapter. 

Chapter  IV,  The  Popular  and 
Scholarly  Professor,  is  by  Frank  Dixon 
McCloy,  Jr.,  Ph.D.  In  the  years  1910 
and  1911  two  books  from  the  type- 
writer of  Dr.  Snowden  appeared  on 
the  public  market.  The  first  work 
The  World  A  Spiritual  System  was  a 
commanding  debut  into  the  lofty 
terrain  of  metaphysics,  and  the  second 
The  Basal  Beliefs  of  Christianity  a 
brilliant  translation  of  Reformed  doc- 
trine into  candid,  flexible,  American 
prose.  His  reputation  as  philosopher- 
theologian  spread  quickly.  Two  offers 
to  professorial  chairs  came  almost 
simultaneously:      from     McCormick 


Theological  Seminary  on  April  27, 
1911,  and  from  Western  on  May  4, 
1911. 

Dr.  Snowden  accepted  the  invita- 
tion to  the  faculty  of  his  alma  mater, 
Western  Seminary,  and  taught  his 
first  class  on  September  22,  1911.  In 
the  eighteen  years  of  his  tenure  he 
taught  theology  to  over  600  young 
men  until  his  retirement  in  1929. 

The  essential  purpose  of  his  teach- 
ing was  declared  in  an  essay  while  a 
professor  at  W.  &  J.  He  wrote: 

The  work  of  education  does  not  con- 
sist in  imparting  information,  but  in 
developing  the  thinking  powers  of  the 
mind  .  .  .  the  fundamental  principle  of 
the  classroom  is:  prove  all  things;  hold 
fast  that  which  is  good;  and  as  to  what 
is  good,  everyone  must  be  fully  per- 
suaded in  his  own  mind.  ...  It  is  im- 
portant that  the  teacher  should  impart 
such  mental  processes  and  habits  to  the 
student  as  that  he  shall  be  able  to  find 
the  truth  for  himself. 

Introducing  his  junior  class  to 
theology  he  took  full  responsibility  as 
a  teacher  saying,  "Young  gentlemen, 
it  is  my  job  to  teach  you  theology. 
Come  to  every  class.  Don't  miss  one. 
Theology  will  come  to  you  then,  even 
through  the  pores  of  your  skin." 

Through  persistent  mental  drive  and 
a  scrupulous  regard  for  the  exact  mean- 
ing of  words,  Snowden  led  his  students 
through  the  hidden  paths  of  the  great 
Reformed  doctrines  of  the  sovereignty 
of  God,  the  freedom  of  the  will,  pre- 
destination, the  existence  of  evil,  and 
the  atonement.  But  the  guide  did  not 
merely  report  to  the  students  what  he 
or  others  had  found  in  the  high  and 
mysterious  places;  the  "young  gentle- 
men" shared  in  the  drama  of  discovery. 
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"We  can't  find  God  for  you;  you  will 
have  to  find  God  for  yourselves,"  he 
reaffirmed. 

Dr.  Snowden  felt  himself  to  be  a 
mediator  in  the  then- current  con- 
troversy between  science  and  religion. 
His  most  significant  popular  lecture 
was  that  on  "Evolution."  He  con- 
tended that  the  gradual  process  of 
creation  was  consistent  with  theism: 
"It  demands  a  personal  Creator  at  the 
beginning,  and  his  personal  interposi- 
tion at  other  points.  It  does  not  deny 
his  immanence  in  the  whole  process." 

As  to  his  popularity.  He  was  a 
faithful  and  effective  presbyter.  He 
attended  thirty-four  consecutive  Gen- 
eral Assemblies.  He  mingled  regular- 
ly and  easily  with  his  fellows  at 
ministers'  meetings  and  participated 
with  zest.  This  intimate  contact  did 
not  diminish  his  greatness  of  stature 
among  those  who  knew  him  well. 

Chapter  V,  The  Philosophical 
Theologian,  is  by  Dwight  Raymond 
Guthrie,  Ph.D. 

Dr.  Snowden  was  both  a  theologian 
and  a  philosopher.  In  his  thinking  these 
two  phases  of  human  inquiry  were 
joined  in  inseparable  unity.  ...  In 
that  unity  lies  the  key  to  his  thinking 
and  the  motivation  of  his  many-sided 
achievements  in  the  arena  of  thought. 

To  him  the  world  was  a  spiritual 
system,  the  outward  manifestation  of  a 
Supreme  Mind.  His  basic  philosophy 
was  idealism  or  idealistic  Monism. 
From  his  early  development  as  the  top- 
ranking  student  in  his  class  in  college 
to  the  writing  of  his  unfinished  manu- 
script, which  lay  on  his  desk  when 
death  transported  him  into  the  undis- 
covered beyond,  he  was  seeking  to  give 
ever  clearer  expressions  to  his  convic- 


tion of  the  unity  between  the  Creator 
and  the  creation.  From  his  viewpoint 
there  need  be  no  conflict  between 
science  and  religion,  between  nature 
and  nature's  controlling  God.  They 
were  but  separate  paths  converging  in  a 
metaphysical  approach  to  a  Supreme 
Being,  the  Source  of  all  Truth. 

Although  Snowden  was  an  idealist 
in  philosophy  and  viewed  the  ultimate 
stage  of  reality  to  be  thought,  he  was 
by  no  means  a  dreamer  who  moved  in 
a  haze  of  disembodied  phantoms.  A 
favorite  lecture  to  the  Junior  class  in 
Political  Economy  (at  "W.  and  J." 
college)  was  entitled  "Money,"  and  he 
brought  into  the  classroom  office 
holders  in  local  government  to  relate 
theory  with  practice.   (Chapter  IV) 

He  believed  that  all  preachers  should 
likewise  be  students  of  Metaphysics  and 
wrote  his  most  popular  book  The 
World  A  Spiritual  System  to  express  in 
simple  terms  his  own  understanding  of 
Metaphysics.  He  himself  was  a  pastor, 
and  not  a  professor,  when  he  thus 
sought  to  make  Metaphysics  under- 
standable to  the  average  man. 

Dr.  Guthrie  lists  Dr.  Snowden's 
three  most  unique  contributions  to 
contemporary  thought  for  which  he 
will  be  remembered  with  lasting 
gratitude: 

( 1 )  A  popularizer  of  neiv  truth. 
He  had  no  fear  of  controversy  when 
conducted  on  a  Christian  level.  An 
extended  and  exciting  account  is 
given  of  the  public  debate  in  the 
Carnegie  Music  Hall  in  which  Dr. 
Snowden  completely  routed  Clarence 
Darrow  on  the  subject  "Is  Man  A 
Machine?" 

(2)  An  aggressive  defender  of 
eternal  truth. 

It  was  this  unique  service  to  the 
Church  which  Dr.  Robert  E.  Speer  had 
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in  mind  when  he  wrote  in  appreciative 
tribute:  "Dr.  Snowden  was  one  of  the 
ablest  theologians  and  philosophers  in 
our  church  and  he  knew  the  whole 
body  of  literature  in  these  fields.  He 
had  a  remarkably  clear  and  penetrating 
mind.  His  evangelical  loyalty  was  un- 
questionable, and  he  held  with  unyield- 
ing tenacity  to  the  truth  of  the  New 
Testament  and  the  great  traditions  of 
the  Reformed  Theology.  His  position 
was  so  secure  that  he  was  perfectly 
fearless  and  open-minded  toward  all 
that  could  be  said  by  those  whose  view 
was  at  variance  with  his." 

(3)  The  plain  man's  philosopher. 
"His  own  careful  study  of  science  and 
philosophy  had  convinced  him  that 
theistic  idealism  was  the  true  philo- 
sophical system  and  he  would  share 
with  others  the  fruits  of  his  own 
painstaking  investigation."  Here  Dr. 
Guthrie  gives  an  extended  summary 
of  The  World  A  Spiritual  System. 

The  reviewer  recalls  Dr.  Snowden 
saying  to  his  class  in  a  moment  of 
reverie:  "We  were  all  sorry  for  our 
class-mate,  S.  Hall  Young,  when  he 


went  off  to  Alaska  as  a  missionary. 
He  was  smallest  in  stature  and  in  frail 
health.  Today  he  is  greater  than  all 
the  rest  in  the  class."  S.  Hall  Young 
could  well  say  for  his  class-mate, 
James  Henry  Snowden,  what  he  said 
for  himself: 

"Let  me  die,  thinking. 
Let  me  fare  forth  still  with  an  open 

mind, 
Fresh  secrets  to  unfold,  new  truths  to 

find, 
My  soul  undimmed,  alert,  no  question 

blinking; 
Let  me  die  thinking!" 

R.  R.  Snowden,  M.D.,  reports  his 
father's  last  testimony:  "In  the  last 
analysis,  it's  a  childlike  faith  that 
counts." 

An  intimate  personal  Foreword  is 
contributed  to  this  biography  by  Dr. 
Snowden's  colleague,  the  Reverend 
David  Ernest  Culley,  Ph.D. 


Willard  Colby  Mellin,  W'23. 


Christian  Education:  Six  Recent  Books 


Many  people  are  concerned  about 
the  contemporary  anomaly  by  which 
the  church  assigns  a  tremendous  mis- 
sion to  its  educators  while  according 
them  a  very  low  "status"  in  the 
church's  life.  J.  Stanley  Glen,  (Knox 
College,  Toronto)  in  The  Recovery 
of    the    Teaching   Ministry    (West- 


minster, I960,  $2.75)  shows  that  be- 
hind the  "status"  problem  is  a  deep- 
er theological  problem.  He  gives  the 
Biblical  background  of  the  "offense" 
of  teaching,  shows  the  necessary 
unity  of  preaching  with  teaching, 
and  analyzes  the  problem  of  integ- 
rity for  both.  A  significant  book. 
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The  Cullys  of  Evanston  are  making 
a  valuable  contribution  to  the  litera- 
ture in  the  field,  particularly  in  their 
most  recent  books.  Kendig,  Profes- 
sor at  Seabury  Western  Theological 
Seminary,  has  just  brought  together 
an  excellent  collection  of  31  Basic 
Writings  in  Christian  Education 
(Westminster,  1961,  $4.95)  ranging 
from  Clement  of  Alexandria  to 
George  Albert  Coe — a  good  intro- 
duction for  those  who  do  not  realize 
the  length,  breadth  and  depth  of  the 
church's  thinking  about  its  educa- 
tional mission.  Iris,  who  has  taught 
along  with  her  husband  at  Seabury 
Western,  as  well  as  at  Northwestern 
University  and  Garrett  Biblical  Insti- 
tute across  the  street,  has  applied  her 
deep  appreciation  of  the  new  cur- 
rents in  Christian  education  to  the 
difficult  area  of  Children  in  the 
Church  (Westminster,  I960,  $3.75). 
She  questions  many  of  the  firm 
cliches  of  children's  work  and  shows 
both  the  theological  and  psycho- 
logical validity  of  a  fresh  approach. 

At  the  other  end  of  the  age  scale 
is  David  J.  Ernsberger's  (a  Presby- 
terian minister  in  Michigan)  A  Phi- 
losophy of  Adult  Christian  Education 
(Westminster,  1959,  $375)  which 
explores  the  theological  implications 
of  group  dynamics,  particularly  in  the 
small-group  approach  to  adult  educa- 
tion in  the  church. 

Randolph  Crump  Miller's  (Yale 
Divinity  School)  Anglicanism  is 
always   showing   in  his  prolific  and 


provocative  writing  on  Christian  edu- 
cation. In  Christian  Nurture  and  the 
Church  (Scribners,  1961,  $3.50)  he 
shows  how  the  whole  life  of  the 
church  has,  and  performs,  a  nurturing 
mission  which  cannot  be  left  to  the 
Sunday  School  alone. 

The  most  provocative  book  of  the 
year  is  Wesner  Fallaw's  (Andover 
Newton  Theological  Seminary) 
Church  Education  for  Tomorrow 
(Westminster,  I960,  $3.75).  Since 
1950  there  have  been  a  number  of 
significant  reexaminations  of  the  im- 
plications of  new  theological  develop- 
ments for  Christian  education.  Semin- 
ary professors,  the  major  contributors 
to  this  new  literature,  have  explored 
the  meaning  of  revelation,  the  doc- 
trine of  the  church,  Biblical  theology, 
the  Gospel,  the  self — as  each  relates 
to  Christian  education.  But  no  one 
has  had  the  temerity  to  question  the 
implications  of  the  basic  educational 
structure  of  Protestant  churches. 
Well,  Wesner  Fallaw  has  now  done 
that,  and  gone  on  to  propose  a  radi- 
cally new  approach — that  is,  that  the 
pastor  should  be  the  teacher  as  well 
as  the  preacher  of  the  church,  teach- 
ing all  classes  from  the  junior  de- 
partment up.  Obviously  the  teaching 
would  have  to  be  done  on  weekdays 
as  well  as  on  Sundays.  The  heavy 
load  of  administration  shouldr  says 
Fallaw,  be  shifted  to  laymen  to  give 
time  for  more  teaching.  For  me  this 
is  the  weak  point  in  the  book,  for  it 
implies  that  administration  is  less  a 
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channel  of  ministry  than  teaching, 
whereas  one  of  the  great  needs  of  the 
contemporary  church  is  to  reexamine 
the  theological  meaning  of  adminis- 
tration. 

Before  you  (pastors,  particularly) 
reject  such  an  approach  to  the  teach- 
ing ministry  you  should  read  the 
book  and  consider  Fallaw's  rationale 


for  his  proposals.  It  is  worth  both 
time  and  money. 

And,  hopefully,  Fallaw's  courage 
may  prompt  others  to  offer  creative 
ideas  for  a  more  effective  educational 
pattern  and  program  to  meet  the 
desperate  theological  illiteracy  of  the 
contemporary  Protestant  church. 

— /.  Gordon  Chamberlin. 


From  Far  Afield 


The  Reverend  Hugo  A.  Lautenbach  came  to  America  from  Switzerland  for  gradu- 
ate study,  and  received  a  Th.M.  (Western)  in  1956.  After  pastoral  work  in  Algeria 
and  in  France  he  has  gone  to  Mauritius,  an  island  in  the  Indian  Ocean.  An  extract 
from  a  recent  letter  merits  your  reading. 


"...  We  have  now  been  living 
and  working  in  Mauritius  for  nearly 
eight  months.  The  Presbyterian 
Church  is  in  a  rather  bad  state.  All 
but  one  of  the  six  parishes  are  on  the 
down-trend,  and  this  mainly  because 
there  has  not  been  any  qualified 
French-speaking  minister  on  the  is- 
land for  more  than  twenty  years. 

"Other  reasons  for  the  weakness  of 
our  church  might  be  the  quite  gen- 
erally observed  fact  that  mission  fields 
get  more  often  than  not  second-rate 
men  and  second-  if  not  fifth-rate 
material  from  home  churches.  Instead 
of  being  pioneering  in  new  realms 
of  life,  they  try  to  imitate  the  most 
traditional  ways  of  home  Christianity 
(exteriorly  evident  in  the  wearing  of 
black  suits,  with  black  tie  or  dog- 


collar  by  any  ordained  man;  interiorly 
visible  by  a  most  traditionalist  sec- 
tarian outlook  not  only  on  the  world 
but  also  on  other  denominations). 

"If  we  are  losing  so  many  a  battle 
abroad,  it  is  because  we  are  too  com- 
placent about  our  home  churches; 
preoccupied  by  foam-rubber  kneelers 
and  nice  choir  gowns  we  have  no 
time  nor  money  and  even  less 
thought  to  waste  with  missionary  in- 
volvement beyond  some  impersonal 
delegation  of  a  missionary  and  a  small 
financial  pledge.  It  is  amazing  to  see 
how  smaller  and  younger  churches 
like  the  Seventh  Day  Adventists,  and 
sects  as  the  Jehovah's  Witnesses  and 
the  Bahai's  are  really  challenging  the 
local  set-up  and  seeking  to  make  their 
impact  (with  success). 
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"As  in  most  other  missionary  fields, 
religious  books,  commentaries,  film- 
strips,  and  educational  facilities  for 
Sunday  Schools  are  in  no  way  com- 
mensurate with  the  need.  We  are 
struggling  actually  to  set  up  a  Protes- 
tant book  shop  (there  is  a  Catholic 
one,  a  Communist  one,  an  Adventist 
one,  a  Hindu  one)  with  good  and 
sound  literature  necessary  to  feed  the 
spiritual  life  of  our  parish  elite,  the 
lay-preachers,  Sunday  School  teachers, 
and  catechists. 

"Ecumenical  contacts  have  been 
made  with  the  Anglicans  (we'll  have 
a  common  Bible  study,  preparing  the 
New  Delhi  Assembly  where  most  of 
the  Anglican  priests  will  come),  the 
Adventists  (collaborating  again  in 
the  work  of  the  Bible  Society  and  in 
the  plan  for  birth  control)  and  even 
the  Roman  Catholics  (they  will  send 
an  observer  to  our  Bible  study ) . 

"Thanks   to   inter-church   aid   and 


gifts  of  the  World  Reformed  Alli- 
ance, three  of  the  four  destroyed 
churches  (by  cyclone  in  February, 
I960)  have  been  rebuilt,  and  funds 
are  here  for  the  last  one.  The  same 
agency  will  send  us  one  ton  of  dry 
milk  and  one  ton  of  cheese  for  dis- 
tribution among  the  children  under 
five,  distribution  to  be  carried  out  by 
the  Red  Cross. 

"A  first  course  for  adults  who  are 
illiterate  has  been  started  by  three  of 
our  younger  parishioners.  We  use  the 
Laubach  method. 

"In  May  I  have  been  nominated 
minister  of  the  Church  of  Scotland 
and  am  now  in  charge  as  well  of  the 
English-speaking  congregation,  which 
is  composed  mainly  of  whites  be- 
longing to  very  various  denomina- 
tions  (from  Quakers  to  Anglicans). 

"Yours  fraternally  in  Christ, 
H.  A.  Lautenbach." 


Ad  Hoc,  concluded 

a  credit  to  our  Church  and,  so  far  as  k  is  in  our  ability,  acceptable  to  God. 
We  cordially  invite  our  critics  to  visit  our  school  so  they  may  know  and 
understand  us  better,  and  we  urge  our  friends  to  continue  their  prayers  and 
other  particular  means  of  support.  Our  task  is  a  great  one;  we  face  it  with 
eagerness,  determination,  and  faith. 

—7.  A.  W. 


Our  Development  Fund 

moves  on — 

September  1     - 

- 
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Man  looks  on  the  outward,  appearance,  but  the  Lord  looks  on  the  heart. 

—  1  Samuel  16:7 


We  look  not  to  the  things  that  are  seen  but  to  the  things  that  are  unseen. 

— 2  Corinthians  4:18 
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From  the  President's  Desk 


I  GET  MORE  THAN  A  LITTLE  TIRED  of  hearing  many  in  responsible 
positions  in  the  life  of  the  church  today  talking  as  men  without  hope.  They 
seem  deeply  troubled  at  the  impotence  of  the  church  in  the  affairs  of  the 
world.  It  can't  stop  wars.  It  hasn't  brought  about  equity  and  justice.  In  the 
power  structure  of  society  from  the  local  level  to  international  affairs,  they 
seem  to  feel  it  is  as  a  voice  crying  in  the  wilderness.  Men  with  vested  in- 
terests make  the  major  decisions  which  involve  all  the  people.  Others  refer 
to  "the  post-Protestant  era" — or  even  "the  post-Christian  era" — and  many 
have  written  about  "the  demise  of  God." 

At  Pittsburgh  Seminary  we  look  to  the  future  not  only  with  hope,  but 
with  confidence.  We  believe  that  God  not  only  is,  but  is  the  ruler  yet!  In 
His  hands  is  the  destiny  of  the  nations.  We  believe  that  Christ  is  the  only 
savior  of  men.  We  believe  that  the  church  is  His  body,  and  that  its  ministers, 
both  lay  and  ordained,  are  His  ambassadors. 


We  are  awed  by  this  responsibility — but  not  afraid. 


E.B. 


Ad  Hoc 


THE  FALL  CONVOCATION  was  held  on  September  7th.  After  the 
outdoor  dedication  of  Fisher  Hall  the  academic  procession  entered  the  Chapel, 
where  Joseph  Haroutunian,  Professor  of  Systematic  Theology  at  McCormick 
Seminary,  delivered  the  address.  It  was  a  hot,  humid  day;  and  even  Genial 
Joe  was  wilted.  It  is  a  distinct  pleasure,  therefore,  to  offer  his  address  for 
perusal  under  cooler,  more  leisurely  circumstances.  We  think,  too,  that 
many  others  who  could  not  attend  that  occasion  will  be  glad  to  read  this 
excellent  address. 

In  quite  a  different  vein  we  offer  you  a  paper  by  one  of  our  newest 
teachers.  Mr.  Dohrenburg,  Assistant  Professor  of  Speech,  already  has  proven 
a  valued  and  respected  member  of  the  Seminary  family.  Here  he  expresses 
his  sharp  conviction  about  a  matter  of  prime  moment  to  every  preacher. 
The  Seminary  congregation  has  learned  at  first  hand  that  he  also  practices 
what  he  preaches — and  preaches  as  he  believes. 

THE  STUDENT  ASSOCIATION  has  appointed  committees  corres- 
ponding in  all  appropriate  instances  to  the  committees  of  the  Faculty.  As  far 
as  feasible,  then,  these  committees  meet  jointly  as  Seminary  committees.  Ex- 
perience so  far  has  indicated  that  this  is  a  notable  step  forward.  We  are 
proud  that  our  school  has  had  the  heart  and  courage  to  implement  this 
experiment  in  Christian  community.  You  will  note  inside  the  front  cover 
the  names  of  the  students  that  are  participating  in  our  publishing  efforts. 

THE  POEM  on  page  4  is  by  the  wife  of  Dr.  David  Noel  Freedman, 
Professor  of  Hebrew  and  Old  Testament  Literature.  She  has  published  con- 
siderable poetry,  and  is  currently  engaged  in  a  major  effort  relating  to  the 
Psalms.  We  welcome  her  contribution  and  look  forward  to  more. 

FINALLY,  let  these  pages  again  bear  witness  to  the  "great  forces  mov- 
ing" at  P.T.S.  We  are  conscious  that  God  is  working  in  our  midst  and,  we 
trust,  through  us.  Again  we  cordially  and  earnestly  invite  any  who  have 
doubts  about  this  to  visit  us.  We  are  confident  that  adverse  criticism  of  us 
and  our  program  varies  in  inverse  ratio  to  acquaintance  with  our  classroom 
and  campus  life. 

—J.  A.  W. 


Christmas  Lullaby 

Sleep  little  baby 

The  angels  are  humming 

Their  loveliest  tune 

For  your  joy  and  delight 

See  how  the  Star 

In  the  heaven  is  shining 

Waiting  and  watching 

For  you  in  the  night. 

Hush  little  baby 
The  shepherds  are  playing 
Their  flutes  on  the  hillside 
Amongst  the  white  sheep 
And  sweet  children  sing  you 
A  lullaby  softly 
"Good  night  little  baby, 
Good  night,  go  to  sleep." 

— Neil  A.  Freedman. 


The  Church  and  the 
Knowledge  of  God 

by  Joseph  Haroutunian,  Ph.D. 


I.   The  Church 


The  purpose  of  this  address  is  to 
explore  the  significance  of  the  Church 
for  our  knowledge  of  God.  The  ques- 
tion is,  What  difference  does  it  make 
for  the  knowledge  of  God  that  we 
are  members  of  the  Christian  Church, 
or  the  people  and  body  of  Christ? 

We  are  led  to  this  question  because 
in  our  day  the  Church  has  become  a 
matter  of  new  and  serious  concern 
for  thinking  Christians.  We  are  no 
longer  able  to  take  the  Church  and 
the  churches  for  granted,  as  did  theo- 
logians of  generations  before  us.  We 
are  no  longer  able  to  ignore  the 
churches  as  we  used  to  do  some  little 
while  ago.  We  are  becoming  con- 
vinced that  the  Christian  faith  and 
life  stand  or  fall  with  the  Church  and 
churches.  We  are  becoming  aware 
that  faith  and  life  are  responsibilities 
as  well  as  gifts  of  God.  It  is  clear  that 
the  Church  is  a  task  as  well  as  a 
reality;  that  the  Church  has  to  be- 
come the  Church;  that  it  has  to  show 
forth  the  marks  of  the  Church:  its 
unity,  holiness,  catholicity,  and  apos- 
tolicity.  Since  the  marks  of  the 
Church  are  not  without  doubt  evi- 
dent, there  has  been  in  recent  years, 


and  there  is  now,  much  discussion 
concerning  the  nature  and  function 
of  the  Church.  This  is  the  age  of  the 
Church's  self-consciousness,  which  is 
a  sign  both  of  its  sickness  and  of  its 
vitality  and  promise.  In  any  case  the 
die  is  cast.  The  Church  has  become 
an  object  of  serious  theological  con- 
cern, so  that  we  may  call  this  the  Age 
of  Ecclesiology. 

Cogitation  on  the  Church  today 
has  yielded  a  new  recognition  of  it 
as  "the  Body  of  Christ."  There  are 
two  basic  interpretations  of  the 
phrase,  the  one  Catholic-Episcopal 
and  the  other  Protestant-Sectarian. 
According  to  the  former,  the  Body  of 
Christ  is  "the  extension  of  the  Incar- 
nation." In  this  view,  the  Church  is 
sacramentally  Christ  and  continues 
the  work  of  Christ.  It  is  the  "mystical 
Body  of  Christ,"  which  exists  by  the 
administration  of  the  Sacraments  by 
an  apostolic  priesthood  and  the  recep- 
tion of  the  same  by  the  believers  at 
large.  The  institutional  church,  with 
its  sacred  acts  and  persons,  is  the 
"means  of  grace,"  and  the  Christian 
multitude  are  the  recipients  of  it. 
The  Body  is  what  the  institution  pro- 
vides, the  institution  which  does  the 
providing,  and  the  people  who  are 
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provided  for.  The  people  are  the 
Body  as  they  partake  of  the  Body 
provided  by  the  Body.  The  Church 
is  said  to  be  corporate  in  that,  by  a 
common  participation  in  the  Sacra- 
ments, the  people  are  mystically 
united  with  the  Body  of  Christ  both 
as  an  institution  and  as  Christ  him- 
self. In  short,  Christ  through  the  in- 
stitution is  the  Benefactor  and  the 
people  are  the  beneficiaries.  The  in- 
stitution is  the  channel  of  grace;  and 
as  such,  it  is  the  extension  of  the  In- 
carnation and  comes  before  the  peo- 
ple as  the  Body  of  Christ. 

The  second  interpretation  of  the 
Church  as  the  Body  of  Christ  yields 
the  doctrine  of  the  Church  as  God's 
and  Christ's  people.  In  this  address, 
we  shall  consider  the  Church  in  this 
latter  sense;  and  we  shall  begin  with 
the  following  observations  about  it. 

1.  In  our  judgment,  this  concep- 
tion of  the  Church  is  a  response  to 
the  need  of  the  Church  in  our  time. 
The  Ecumenical  Movement  and  the 
World  Council  of  Churches  have 
shown  that  the  Christian  churches  as 
institutions  led  by  a  minority  of  of- 
ficials are  not  competent  to  fulfill  the 
responsibilities  of  the  Church  in  our 
day.  It  has  become  increasingly  clear 
that  unless  the  people  of  the  many 
congregations  of  the  Church  take 
their  membership  in  the  Body  of 
Christ  seriously,  and  learn  to  think 
and  act  as  Christ's  people,  the  words 
and  actions  of  their  leaders  and  sup- 


posed representatives  in  the  Councils 
and  sundry  organizations  are  less  than 
adequate  as  the  "Church  in  action." 
There  is  too  much  of  a  hiatus  be- 
tween the  Church  as  a  cluster  of  in- 
stitutions and  the  Church  as  the 
"multitude  of  the  faithful";  and  so 
long  as  this  hiatus  exists,  the  Church's 
witness  to  Jesus  Christ  remains  con- 
fused and  abortive.  It  is  not  possible 
to  have  a  living  Church  with  dead 
members,  no  matter  how  well  organ- 
ized and  in  some  ways  ably  led.  It  is 
becoming  increasingly  clear  that  the 
living  Church  is  the  people  of  God. 

2.  There  is  nothing  new  about  the 
idea  of  the  Church  as  a  people.  No 
Church,  Catholic  or  Protestant,  has 
ever  denied  that  the  Church  consists 
of  a  multitude  of  believers.  What  is 
different  today  is  the  new  and  serious 
realization  that  the  Christians  are  a 
responsible  people,  that  receiving  and 
giving  in  the  Church  are  inseparable 
one  from  the  other.  The  traditional 
pattern  of  putting  the  people  at  the 
receiving  end  of  grace  has  to  be 
changed.  Grace  of  God  institutional- 
ized is  no  grace.  There  is  no  one  way 
channel  of  grace,  from  God  through 
the  priests  and  preachers  to  the  peo- 
ple, severally  or  in  the  mass.  There 
is  no  grace  of  Christ  except  as  grace 
among  his  people,  grace  which  Chris- 
tians exercise  towards  one  another  as 
they  receive  it  from  their  Lord.  Grace 
is  towards  responsibility,  a  gift  which 
is  known  only  in  responsibility.  The 
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traditional  identification  of  the 
"means  of  grace"  with  the  institu- 
tional acts  of  the  Church  is  profound- 
ly one-sided  and  misleading,  and  in 
fact  destructive  of  the  Church  as  the 
people  of  God.  The  institutions  of 
the  Church  belong  in  the  Church 
which  itself,  as  a  people,  is  the  means 
of  grace.  When  the  people  do  not 
live  and  act  as  means  of  grace  to- 
wards one  another,  there  is  no  grace 
in  the  institution;  preaching  is  not 
heard,  the  Sacraments  are  not  re- 
ceived, and  discipline  is  futile.  Under 
the  circumstances,  the  clergy  presume 
too  much  and  produce  too  little.  The 
glory  of  God  departs  from  among 
the  people,  and  they  move  about  in  a 
desert  under  the  shadow  of  death. 

When  theologians  today  call  the 
Church  the  people  of  God,  what  they 
intend  more  or  less  clearly  is  to  teach 
that  the  people  themselves  are  re- 
sponsible before  God  to  act  as  the 
Church:  in  love  and  justice  in  a  man- 
ner relevant  to  their  situation  and  the 
need  of  the  world  in  our  day.  Love 
and  justice,  and  the  peace  that  goes 
with  them,  are  the  people's  respon- 
sibility as  well  as  that  of  their  leaders. 
They  are  modes  of  grace  among  the 
people  and  subsist  only  in  the  peo- 
ple's actions  toward  one  another.  In- 
stitutions cannot  love  for  the  people, 
and  their  leaders  cannot  be  just  for 
them,  and  there  is  no  peace  except 
among  the  people.  The  Church  exists 
where  there  is  peace.  Peace  exists 
among    a    people.     Therefore,     the 


Church  is  the  people  in  their  respon- 
sibility one  toward  another  for  peace. 

3.  The  Christian  responsibility  to 
obey  the  will  of  God,  to  love  and  to 
do  justly,  has  always  been  recognized. 
But  it  has  not  always  been  clear  that 
love  and  justice  belong  to  the  esse  of 
the  Church,  so  that  the  Church  exists 
by  its  love  and  justice.  There  has  been 
a  more  or  less  confused  notion  in  the 
Church  that  since  we  are  "justified  by 
faith  alone,"  love  is  neither  primary 
nor  crucial.  People  have  been  encour- 
aged to  make  sure  that  they  believe, 
and  to  do  the  best  they  can  in  the 
matter  of  love.  Concessions  have  been 
made  to  sin,  human  nature,  self-love, 
limited  loyalties,  and  the  like;  and 
love  has  been  pushed  out  of  its  cen- 
tral place  in  the  Christian  life  as  its 
very  essence.  But  what  is  faith  with- 
out love  and  without  hope?  Without 
love  and  justice  there  is  no  faith,  and 
there  is  no  faith  also  without  hope. 
These  three  are  distinguished  one 
from  another,  but  they  cannot  be 
separated  one  from  another.  If  the 
Church  exists  by  faith,  it  also  exists 
by  love  and  hope.  Hope  and  love  are 
no  more  and  no  less  "works"  than 
faith.  All  three  are  gifts  and  all  three 
are  responsibilities.  If  we  are  saved 
by  faith,  so  are  we  saved  by  love  and 
hope,  even  while  we  are  saved  by  the 
grace  of  God  in  Christ  Jesus.  Salva- 
tion is  our  "life  together"  in  Christ's 
company.  Our  life  is  a  communion, 
and  communion  is  by  faith,  hope,  and 
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love.  We  live  by  love  as  well  as  by 
faith.  If  we  live  by  love  as  well  as  by 
faith,  we  also  know  by  love  as  well 
as  by  faith.  We  know  one  another  by 
faith,  hope,  and  love;  and  so  also  we 
know  our  God.  For  the  living  God  is 
the  God  of  his  people  who  exist  by 
his  communion  with  them  in  the 
Church. 


matters  are  to  be  forgotten,  but  that 
they  are  to  be  approached  in  a  new 
context  and  stated  in  new  ways.  We 
must  continue  to  learn  from  our  pred- 
ecessors but  we  have  to  do  our  own 
thinking  in  the  light  of  the  self-un- 
derstanding of  the  Church  today  and 
in  view  of  our  special  responsibilities 
as  the  Church  in  our  situation. 


II.   The  Knowledge  of  God 

The  Church  as  the  Communion  of 
saints  is  the  setting  of  the  knowledge 
of  God  as  well  as  of  obedience  to 
God,  of  theology  as  well  as  of  ethics. 
There  is  today  a  new  understanding 
of  the  Church  as  the  life  of  God's 
people  together,  by  which  they  be- 
lieve in  God  as  well  as  obey  him. 
This  understanding  is  the  possibility 
of  a  new  approach  to  theology  itself 
as  disciplined  thinking  in  the  knowl- 
edge of  God. 

The  new  ecclesiology  will  not  per- 
mit us  to  carry  on  with  our  theologi- 
cal work  in  the  traditional  ways.  It  is 
no  longer  feasible  to  relegate  the  doc- 
trine of  the  Church  to  the  latter  parts, 
say  the  fourth  part,  of  a  theological 
system.  One  may  no  longer  proceed 
from  the  doctrine  of  God  to  the  doc- 
trine of  man,  and  then  to  the  doc- 
trines of  Christ,  the  Christian  life, 
and  the  Church,  in  this  or  a  similar 
order.  One  may  no  longer  start  with 
discussions  of  reason  and  authority,  of 
nature  and  Scripture,  of  revelation 
and  experience.  It  is  not  that  these 


1.  The  Traditional  Approach  to  the 
Knowledge  of  God 
Our  difficulty  with  the  tradition  is 
that  it  did  not  take  the  Communion 
of  saints  seriously  as  condition  and 
context  of  the  knowledge  of  God. 
When  men  spoke  of  revelation,  they 
referred  to  the  Bible  as  repository  of 
Divine  oracles.  When  they  spoke  of 
authority,  they  concerned  themselves 
with  Scripture  and  the  Church  as  an 
institution.  They  spoke  of  creation  in 
terms  of  the  physical  world  in  gen- 
eral, and  of  reason  in  terms  of  the 
human  mind  in  general.  Whether 
they  spoke  of  conscience,  or  of  ex- 
perience in  more  general  terms,  they 
referred  to  realities  observed  by  intro- 
spection in  individual  human  beings. 
From  these  discussions,  what  is  con- 
spicuously absent  is  a  sustained  and 
fruitful  attention  to  the  Church  as 
God's  and  Christ's  people.  What  is 
strangely  lacking  in  traditional  the- 
ology is  a  theologically  significant 
awareness  of  the  Church  as  a  com- 
munion of  forgiven  sinners,  or  of  the 
knowledge  of  God  as  an  aspect  of  the 
Communion  of  saints. 
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When  people  inquired  about  the 
knowledge  of  God,  they  inquired  as 
individual  minds  in  a  physical  world 
and  under  the  authority  of  the  Bible 
and  the  Church.  When  they  inquired 
about  man,  they  spoke  of  his  nature, 
of  his  understanding  and  will,  of  his 
sin  and  its  origin.  When  they  turned 
their  attention  to  Jesus  Christ,  it  was 
to  consider  his  two  natures,  his  aton- 
ing work  and  its  application  to  the 
believer.  They  approached  the  Chris- 
tian life  in  terms  of  faith,  repentance, 
justification,  sanctification,  prayer, 
good  works,  as  modifications  and  ac- 
tions of  the  believing  soul.  Even 
when  they  turned  to  the  Church  and 
"the  means  of  grace,"  they  were 
speaking  of  institutions  which  pro- 
vide the  believer  with  salvation. 
Eschatology  itself  was  construed  large- 
ly in  terms  of  a  resurrection  to  a  life 
beyond  this  world  of  death  and  evil 
rather  than  in  terms  of  the  com- 
munion of  God's  people  in  his  King- 
dom. Traditional  Christianity  and  its 
theologies  have  been  dominated  by 
an  individualism  which  has  made  the 
Church  theologically  all  but  insig- 
nificant. 

This  is  not  to  overlook  that  Chris- 
tians have  always  been  taught  to  love 
one  another.  Christian  faith  has  al- 
ways been  expected  to  bring  forth 
fruits  of  righteousness  in  good  works. 
Since  Augustine  it  has  been  axiomatic 
that  there  is  no  faith  without  love 
and  no  love  without  good  works.  In 
spite  of  much  argument  and  misun- 


derstanding, Christians  have,  as  it 
were,  always  known  that  faith  with- 
out love  and  the  works  of  love  is 
dead.  Nevertheless,  the  requirement 
of  love  and  good  works  has  left  the 
individualism  of  traditional  Chris- 
tianity intact.  For  after  all,  good 
works  is  what  the  individual  believer 
performs.  Doing  good  is  a  movement 
from  the  doer  of  the  deed  toward  the 
object  of  his  love.  It  is  not  so  much 
an  act  of  communion  as  the  way  one 
gives  evidence  of  his  faith  and  salva- 
tion. Good  works  with  a  minimum 
of  communion  among  justified  sin- 
ners has  followed  logically  from  the 
impregnable  individualism  which  has 
formed  the  mind  of  traditional  Chris- 
tian piety.  Thus,  neither  the  faith  nor 
the  life  of  the  Christians,  neither 
their  knowledge  of  God  nor  their 
obedience  to  him,  have  done  justice 
to  the  reality  and  the  responsibility 
of  the  Church  as  a  Communion  of 
saints. 

2.  Communion  and  the  Love  of  Jesus 
If  the  Church  which  is  the  Mother 
of  the  believers  is  the  Communion  of 
saints,  as  we  today  are  inclined  to  be- 
lieve, then  we  have  no  life  without 
the  Church;  if  no  life,  then  no  mind 
or  will  as  Christians;  and  therefore, 
without  communion  we  have  no 
knowledge  of  God.  It  is  not  enough 
to  say  that  "outside  the  Church  there 
is  no  salvation."  It  must  be  clear  that 
the  Church  in  question  is  a  commun- 
ion with  its  institutions,  and  not  an 
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institution  with  its  adherents.  Outside 
the  Church  there  is  no  salvation,  be- 
cause salvation  is  communion,  and 
communion  is  the  Church.  Salvation 
is  life.  Human  life  is  communion. 
Communion  is  the  Church.  It  is  in 
this  sense  and  way  that  the  Church  is 
our  Mother,  and  the  clergy  are  her 
servants  entrusted  with  the  preaching 
of  the  Word  and  the  administration 
of  the  Sacraments.  But  if  preaching 
is  to  be  heard  and  the  Sacraments  are 
to  be  received,  there  has  to  be  a 
Church  in  the  sense  of  communion. 
Hence,  communion,  no  less  than 
preaching  and  the  administration  of 
the  Sacraments,  is  a  means  of  that 
grace  which  is  the  knowledge  of  God. 
What  then  is  the  communion  with- 
out which  there  is  no  knowledge  of 
God?  Communion  is  the  meeting  of 
fellowmen  initiated  and  continued  by 
Jesus  Christ,  including  faith,  hope, 
love,  peace,  joy,  and  every  blessing  of 
the  Christian  life.  At  the  center  of  it 
is  the  love  of  Jesus  for  his  fellowmen 
who  are  sinners,  and  their  love  for 
him  and  one  for  another.  It  is  the 
reunion  of  forgiven  fellowmen  in 
mutual  recognition  as  neighbors  and 
brothers  who  are  bound  together  in 
the  bundle  of  life  and  exist  by  caring 
one  for  another  as  members  of  the 
Body  of  Christ.  Communion  is  the 
coming  together  of  men  who  have 
fallen  apart,  by  the  approach  and  call 
of  Jesus  Christ.  It  is  the  reconcilia- 
tion of  enemies  who  have  been  de- 
stroying  one    another    by    each    one 


turning  his  back  to  the  other.  It  is 
the  justification  of  each  man  by  the 
other's  dealing  with  him  as  a  fellow- 
creature  who  deserves  his  favor  rather 
than  his  malice.  It  is  the  sanctification 
of  each  by  the  love  of  his  neighbor. 
Communion  is  justice  in  the  form  of 
mercy  and  mercy  in  the  form  of  jus- 
tice, bestowed  and  received,  with  all 
the  deeds  which  are  justice,  mercy 
and  peace.  Communion  is  Jesus' 
knowledge  of  us  and  service  of  us, 
and  our  knowledge  of  him  and  serv- 
ice of  him,  and  one  of  another;  so 
that  these  three  make  one  thing, 
which  is  communion. 

There  is  a  knowledge  of  man 
which  is  our  response  to  Jesus  Christ 
and  with  it  one  to  another.  There  is 
much  we  may  learn  from  the  sciences 
and  the  "humanities":  much  about 
our  bodies  and  souls  and  social  exist- 
ence. But  when  it  comes  to  our  exist- 
ence as  fellowmen,  Jesus  is  our  light 
and  our  truth.  We  exist  by  his  grace 
as  his  brothers;  and  as  his  brother,  we 
know  ourselves.  It  is  always  Jesus  and 
I,  my  brother  and  I;  Jesus,  my  brother, 
and  myself.  There  is  no  leaving  this 
twoness  and  threeness  behind  for  a 
knowledge  of  man  in  general  and  in 
particular.  We  have  to  do  first  neither 
with  universal  human  nature  nor 
with  the  unique  and  spontaneous  in- 
dividual. We  have  to  do  with  Jesus 
and  those  He  loves,  and  with  our- 
selves as  loved  and  loving.  The  con- 
crete man  is  the  fellowman,  and  as 
fellowman  it  is  that  each  man  knows 
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himself  as  one  of  Jesus'  people.  So  it 
is  that  he  exists,  and  so  it  is  that  he 
properly  knows  himself.  He  cannot 
know  himself  properly  as  a  creature 
or  as  a  sinner,  as  body,  mind,  or  soul, 
unless  he  knows  himself  by  Jesus' 
meeting  him  in  the  company  of  those 
whom  he  knows,  by  this  meeting,  as 
his  fellowmen.  In  short,  the  Christian 
man  knows  himself  as  he  is  known 
by  Jesus  in  the  company  of  Jesus' 
people. 

3.    Communion  and  the  Creature 

This  knowledge  is  by  forgiveness, 
and  by  forgiveness  a  man  knows  him- 
self as  a  creature  who  is  a  sinner.  A 
man's  knowledge  of  himself  as  a  crea- 
ture is  inseparable  from  his  knowl- 
edge of  himself  as  a  sinner.  A  man 
sins  by  denying  that  he  is  a  creature, 
that  is,  by  rejecting  the  love  and  for- 
giveness of  Jesus.  The  "Pharisees," 
the  scribes  and  lawyers,  around  Jesus 
were  further  from  the  Kingdom  of 
God  than  the  "sinners"  because  they 
rejected  Jesus;  because  they  rejected 
the  forgiveness  of  sin  he  offered  to 
them  as  well  as  to  the  publicans  and 
harlots.  They  rejected  him  because  it 
was  unbearable  for  them  to  receive 
the  grace  of  Jesus;  to  acknowledge 
their  dependence  upon  him  for  their 
peace,  that  is,  their  life  as  fellowmen. 
Their  zeal  for  the  law  and  the  "right- 
eousness of  works"  was  an  insistence 
upon  their  own  self-sufficiency,  and 
therewith  a  denial  of  their  existence 
as  creatures.  Their  piety  by  which 


they  declared  their  dependence  upon 
God,  and  their  independence  from 
Jesus  and  their  fellow  sinners  around 
them,  was  the  great  deceit  which  jus- 
tified them  before  themselves  but 
not  before  God.  When  they  turned 
their  backs  to  Jesus,  they  turned  their 
backs  to  God  and  no  longer  knew 
themselves  properly  as  creatures. 

A  man  exists  as  a  fellowman.  He 
is  a  creature  as  a  fellowman.  He  exists 
by  the  love  of  his  fellowman,  and, 
being  a  sinner,  by  the  forgiveness  of 
his  fellowman.  When  he  rejects  the 
love  of  his  neighbor  as  the  source  of 
his  existence,  and  turns  away  from 
the  forgiveness  of  his  neighbor  which 
restores  him  to  his  existence  as  a  fel- 
lowman, he  denies  that  he  is  a  crea- 
ture. A  sinner  knows  himself  as  a 
creature  when  he  will  allow  his 
neighbor  to  forgive  him.  (And  the 
first  neighbor  of  the  Christian  is 
Jesus  Christ.)  Our  self-knowledge  as 
creatures  is  by  way  of  our  self-knowl- 
edge as  sinners,  but  this  knowledge  is 
by  the  forgiveness  of  sins  in  the 
Church  which  is  Christ's  people  and 
Body. 

We  do  not  deny  the  traditional 
view  that  the  creature  is  a  finite  be- 
ing, in  time,  space,  and  power.  It  is 
true  that  a  man  is  a  creature  as  a  be- 
ing who  is  born  and  dies,  and  be- 
tween birth  and  death  is  subject  to 
every  sort  of  limitation.  It  is  true  that 
if  a  man  did  not  die,  he  would  hardly 
have  his  peculiar  sense  of  creatureli- 
ness.   It  would  be  foolhardy  to  say 
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that  in  this  matter  the  tradition  from 
Augustine  to  Tillich  has  been  wrong. 

Nevertheless,  it  must  be  pointed 
out  that  a  Christian  exists  by  the 
grace  of  Jesus  and  as  his  fellowman, 
and  does  not  otherwise  exist.  Since 
man  exists  as  a  fellowman  and  is  a 
creature  as  a  fellowman,  he  knows 
himself  as  a  creature  in  the  company 
of  his  fellowmen.  In  the  presence  of 
Jesus  there  is  no  knowledge  of  our- 
selves as  creatures  except  in  our  com- 
munion one  with  another  as  forgiven 
sinners.  Even  our  knowledge  of  our- 
selves as  mortals  grows  within  and 
out  of  our  communion  one  with  an- 
other. The  sting  of  our  death  is  sin. 
The  misery  of  our  anxiety  about  life 
is  from  sin.  The  power  of  death  over 
us  is  by  temptation  which  occurs  in 
our  communion  as  fellowmen.  The 
quality  of  human  finitude  emerges 
within  communion;  or  human  crea- 
tureliness  is  a  quality  of  communion. 

By  the  love  of  Jesus,  it  becomes 
clear  that  we  are  creatures  who  sin 
one  against  another.  Since  sin  is  the 
rejection  of  our  dependence  upon  our 
fellowmen  for  our  existence,  we  must 
understand  the  creature  as  a  being 
who  exists  by  communion.  Creation 
as  seen  through  sin  is  not  simply  a 
making.  Many  things  are  made,  or 
manufactured.  But  the  fellowman  is 
created.  Physical,  technical,  and  even 
artistic  analogies  to  creation  are  pro- 
foundly misleading.  Creation  presup- 
posed in  human  existence  is  an  act  by 
which  we  live  as  fellowmen:  and  this 


act  is  communion.  The  proper  anal- 
ogy to  the  creative  action  of  God  is 
the  communion  of  Jesus  with  sinners 
and  the  sinners'  communion  one  with 
another.  If  we  are  restored  to  our 
knowledge  of  ourselves  as  creatures 
by  the  communion  of  our  fellowmen, 
it  stands  to  reason  that  creation  itself 
is  by  such  a  communion.  Salvation  is 
not  creation.  But  since  creation  is  in- 
telligible through  salvation,  and  sal- 
vation is  by  communion,  communion 
is  the  proper  clue  to  creation.  As  the 
Agent  of  redemption  is  a  Fellowman, 
so  also  the  Agent  of  creation  is  the 
same  Fellowman.  But  the  Fellowman 
both  creates  and  redeems  by  speech. 
Hence  we  say  that  creation  is  by  the 
Word  of  God,  who  is  Jesus  Christ. 
We  say  this  in  the  Church  where  un- 
der Christ  we  exist  by  the  love  and 
forgiveness  of  his  people  and  our  fel- 
lowmen. 

4.    The  Knowledge  of  God 

Now,  for  the  knowledge  of  God. 
In  the  company  of  Jesus,  God  is 
known  by  the  forgiveness  of  sins.  He 
is  known  by  the  love  of  Jesus  for 
sinners  and  by  the  sinners'  love  one 
for  another.  He  is  not  known  by  the 
love  of  Jesus  without  the  love  of  sin- 
ners. If  sinners  were  not  surprised  by 
their  love  for  Jesus  and  one  for  an- 
other, they  would  hardly  be  surprised 
by  the  love  of  Jesus  for  them.  It  is  as 
we  know  how  hard  it  is  to  be  for- 
given and  to  forgive  that  we  are  as- 
tonished at  the  forgiveness  of  Jesus. 
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The  miracle  of  Jesus  and  the  miracle 
of  the  people  of  Jesus  are  insepar- 
able one  from  the  other.  At  Jesus' 
table,  joy  and  glory  occur  among  sin- 
ners who  turn  one  to  another  in  hope 
because  of  Jesus'  presence.  And  their 
turning  one  to  another  amazes  them 
as  they  are  amazed  at  Jesus'  turning 
to  them.  They  are  amazed  at  each 
other,  and  they  are  amazed  at  him. 
They  cannot  take  each  other  for 
granted,  and  they  cannot  take  him 
for  granted.  As  they  know  that  they 
themselves  are  not  competent  to  for- 
give, they  know  that  Jesus'  forgive- 
ness is  of  the  living  God.  When  they 
see  Jesus,  they  glorify  God;  they  do 
this  logically  enough,  although  not  by 
deduction  but  by  faith,  which  is  their 
response  to  God  among  them.  God 
reveals  himself  by  miracle,  in  miracle, 
as  miracle;  but  the  miracle  is  com- 
munion. The  communion  of  Jesus 
and  his  people  is  the  miracle,  and  the 
miracle  is  the  act  of  God  whereby 
He  reveals  himself  as  our  God. 

When  we  start  with  the  concrete 
situation  of  the  Christian,  that  is, 
with  sinners  around  Jesus,  we  know 
God  by  the  forgiveness  of  Jesus  and 
of  his  people.  God  reveals  himself  as 
the  Father  by  the  love  of  Jesus  in  the 
Church.  He  distinguishes  himself 
from  Jesus  in  that  the  love  of  Jesus 
is  a  miracle.  The  love  of  Jesus  is  not 
an  instance  of  human  love,  but  the 
very  possibility  of  it;  and  as  such  ft  is 
not  the  love  of  man  but  the  love  of 
God.  But  God  does  not  distinguish 


himself  from  Jesus  in  that  we  are 
saved  by  a  love  other  than  the  love  of 
Jesus.  God  distinguishes  his  commun- 
ion with  us  from  that  of  Jesus  in  that 
He  by  communion  creates  us.  But  he 
does  not  so  distinguish  it  that  we  may 
commune  with  him  and  not  with 
Jesus.  He  presents  himself  as  our 
Creator,  but  not  as  though  we  could 
live  and  move  without  the  love  of 
our  Fellowman.  Thus  God  reveals 
himself  and  hides  himself;  so  that  we 
may  not  depend  upon  him  but  not 
upon  Jesus  and  the  people  of  Jesus. 
He  constrains  us  to  cleave  to  him  as 
we  cleave  to  Jesus  and  to  our  neigh- 
bor, and  thus  declares  himself  the 
Creator  who  is  known  by  commun- 
ion. 

God  is  the  Ground  and  Power  of 
communion,  and  not  of  Being  in  gen- 
eral, or  of  individual  beings.  He  is 
the  Ground  and  Power  of  the  exist- 
ence of  fellowmen,  the  Creator  of  fel- 
lowmen  in  communion.  But  the  crea- 
tion of  fellowmen  in  communion,  as 
against  the  "creation"  of  things, 
whether  visible  or  invisible,  is  think- 
able only  as  itself  an  act  of  commun- 
ion. The  Ground  of  communion  is 
God  who  communes,  as  the  Ground 
of  Being  is  a  God  who  is.  The 
Ground  of  Being  may  be  known 
apart  from  Jesus,  or  even  apart  from 
men's  life  together.  The  Ground  of 
communion  exists  by  communion; 
and  we  have  no  knowledge  of  him 
apart  from  the  communion  of  Jesus 
with  us  and  our  communion  one  with 
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another.  We  are  not  to  leave  Jesus 
and  our  brother  aside  and  commune 
with  God.  But  when  we  commune 
one  with  another,  God  communes 
with  us  and  we  with  him,  who  is  the 
living  God.  We  must  distinguish  be- 
tween God  and  man,  but  we  may  not 
think  them  apart.  We  cannot  say  that 
God  forgives  but  not  man,  or  that 
man  communes  but  not  God.  God 
who  forgives  communes,  and  man 
who  communes  forgives;  but  God  as 
God  and  man  as  man.  Forgiveness 
and  communion  are  inseparable.  God 
and  man  are  inseparable.  But  we 
know  this  as  Christ's  people.  This  is 
the  mystery  of  Christ,  and  after  him, 
the  mystery  of  the  Church.  The  living 
God  is  the  Lord  and  Father  of  Jesus 
and  his  people,  and  He  has  not  at  any 
time  been  without  them.  It  is  incon- 
gruous with  the  character  of  God  we 
know  in  Jesus  Christ  and  the  Church 
to  think  that  God,  in  his  aseity,  in  his 
eternity  and  superiority,  ever  willed 
to  be  without  Christ  and  his  people. 
We  know  God  as  the  God  of  his  peo- 
ple, and  another  God  we  do  not 
know. 

This  is  why  the  Christian  Church, 
following  Scripture,  has  always  de- 
nied the  bare  unity  of  God.  Monarch- 
ianism  is  a  heresy,  even  though  it  has 
been  v/idely  held,  especially  in  the 
Western  churches.  The  living  God 
is  the  triune  God  who  is  not  above 
communion,  but  rather  has  his  being 
and  joy  in  it.  Monarchian  names  of 
God,  such  as  the  First  Cause,  Abso- 


lute Being,  the  Ground  of  Being,  the 
Power  behind  the  Universe,  and  the 
like,  are  misleading,  and  even  per- 
nicious, in  so  far  as  they  obscure  the 
name  of  God  as  Father,  Son,  'and 
Holy  Spirit.  God  the  Creator  and  Re- 
deemer is  God  who  communes;  and 
as  this  God,  He  is  with  the  Son  and 
his  Church.  The  traditional  doctrine 
of  the  Trinity  has  been  repeatedly 
reinterpreted,  and  no  doubt  will  con- 
tinue to  be  reinterpreted.  But  the 
living  God  we  know  in  Jesus'  com- 
pany remains  the  Father  of  the  Son 
and  the  Church  in  the  Holy  Spirit. 

5.    Of  Faith -Knowledge 

According  to  an  orthodox  Protes- 
tant theology  today,  we  know  God  by 
faith.  But  "faith"  has  been  an  am- 
biguous word.  In  contrast  with 
knowledge  as  ordinarily  conceived, 
with  reason  and  experience,  it  has 
been  construed  as  believing  a  thing 
one  does  not  know.  It  has  been  con- 
strued as  trust  in  God  as  against  trust 
in  man,  or  as  experience  of  God  as 
against  or  beyond  experience  of  the 
things  in  our  world.  But  faith  in  the 
presence  of  Jesus  has  a  different  char- 
acter. It  is  the  acknowledgment  of 
God  in  the  forgiveness  of  sins.  There 
is  no  faith  in  the  Church  apart  from 
the  recognition  of  miracle  in  Jesus' 
company.  When  we  forgive  one  an- 
other, when  we  forgive  as  we  are 
forgiven  and  are  forgiven  as  we  for- 
give, we  have  faith.  We  know  that 
we  are  sinners  who  are  forgiven  and 
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forgive  one  another.  We  know  that 
while  k  is  we  who  forgive,  it  is  God 
who  forgives  so  that  sinners  are  in 
truth  forgiven.  There  is  no  logical 
congruity  between  one  man's  forgiv- 
ing and  another  man's  being  forgiven. 
Man  plants  and  waters,  but  God  gives 
the  increase.  We  do  plant  and  water, 
but  when  the  plant  grows,  we  know 
that  it  is  not  our  doing;  we  know 
that  it  is  of  God.  Faith  is  the  knowl- 
edge of  this  miracle,  and  it  is  knowl- 
edge in  the  Church.  It  differs  from 
other  knowledge,  not  in  its  lesser  ra- 
tionality, or  in  not  being  an  experi- 
ence, but  as  a  response  to  God's  self- 
revelation  in  Jesus  Christ  and  his 
people.  Where  the  miracle  of  for- 
giveness occurs,  there  is  faith.  One  is 
always  tempted  to  deny  that  the  mir- 
acle occurs.  One  is  tempted  to  deny 
that  what  occurs  is  miracle.  One  may 
not  forgive  and  be  forgiven. 

One  may  "forgive"  and  deny  that 
it  is  God's  doing.  God  does  not  force 
a  knowledge  of  himself  as  does  a  man 
or  a  thing.  Hence  it  is  always  pos- 
sible to  deny  him  by  rejection:  either 
by  refusal  to  forgive  or  by  pretend- 
ing to  forgive.  Hence,  faith  is  an  act 
of  the  will  as  well  as  an  act  of  reason. 
But  it  is  not  therefore  an  arbitrary 
and  illogical  act.  It  is  a  response  to 
the  grace  of  Jesus  in  the  Church,  and 
a  matter  of  knowledge  proper  to  its 
Object,  who  is  God.  It  is  the  knowl- 
edge of  God  who  at  once  reveals  and 
hides  himself  in  the  forgiveness  of 
sins:   reveals  himself  in  that  we  are 


forgiven  and  hides  himself  in  that  He 
forgives  as  his  people  forgive  one  an- 
other in  the  presence  of  Jesus. 

Our  knowledge  of  God  is  unique 
knowledge  not  because  He  is  Trans- 
cendent Being  and  therefore  cannot 
be  known  as  we  know  other  beings, 
but  because  we  know  him  by  forgive- 
ness; because  God,  in  revealing  him- 
self, hides  himself;  because  God's  for- 
giving us  and  our  forgiving  one  an- 
other are  inseparable  one  from  the 
other.  If  God  forgave  apart  from  the 
forgiveness  of  Jesus,  we  would  know 
him  as  we  knew  a  man.  We  would 
say,  "God  forgave,  and  not  Jesus,"  as 
we  say,  "John  forgave  and  not 
James."  We  would  know  him  by  an 
action  which  is  his  and  not  another's. 
But  since  God  forgives  by  the  for- 
giveness of  Jesus,  and  by  our  forgiv- 
ing one  another,  and  in  so  doing  re- 
veals and  hides  himself  in  a  way 
peculiar  to  himself,  we  know  God  by 
a  unique  knowledge  which  we  call 
"faith-knowledge."  Everything  either 
discloses  itself  or  hides  itself.  We 
know  it  or  we  do  not  know  it.  God 
alone  is  known  in  his  revealing  him- 
self and  in  his  hiding  himself,  and  by 
our  receiving  or  rejecting  him  as  we 
receive  or  reject  the  forgiveness  of 
Jesus  and  our  neighbor;  so  that  in 
receiving  we  know  and  in  rejecting 
we  are  ignorant.  As  Augustine,  and 
after  him  Calvin,  insisted,  humility 
is  the  first  prerequisite  of  the  knowl- 
edge of  God;  but  the  humility  in 
question  is  the  miracle  of  willing  to 
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be  forgiven  and  to  forgive,  which  is 
the  gift  of  God  in  Christ  Jesus  in  the 
Church. 

IT  HAS  been  asked,  especially 
lately,  whether  our  language  about 
God  is  literal  or  metaphorical.  Some 
say  it  is  analogical,  others  symbolical, 
and  still  others  mythical.  Those  who 
deny  that  our  language  about  God  is 
literal  think  of  him  as  Transcendent 
Being  who  "exists"  differently  from 
beings  in  time  and  space,  and  are  ob- 
jects of  literal  denotation.  Since,  ac- 
cording to  them,  God  is  Infinite  Be- 
ing, language  we  use  to  signify  finite 
beings  is  inappropriate  to  God,  and  is 
used  about  God  metaphorically,  or 
symbolically. 

The  answer  to  such  positions  is 
that  the  living  God  is  known  by  his 
grace  and  speech,  and  the  language 
we  use  about  him  is  literal  and  not 
metaphorical.  We  do  not  speak  of 
God's  forgiveness  on  the  analogy  of 
man's  forgiveness;  there  is  in  the 
Church  no  human  forgiveness  prior 
to  God's  forgiveness.  Forgiveness  is 
first  God's  act  in  Christ  Jesus,  and 
literally  refers  to  it.  There  is  also  a 
subordinate  forgiveness  which  is 
man's  doing,  Christ's  first  and  second- 
ly ours.  This  is  literally  man's  for- 
giveness. God  forgives  as  God;  Jesus 
forgives  as  our  faithful  Fellowman; 
we  forgive  as  sinners  being  forgiven. 
It  is  not  that  a  word  applicable  to 
human  communion  is  used  with  re- 
ference to  God,  but  rather  that  God 


communes  with  us  by  our  commun- 
ion one  with  another.  There  is  here 
no  place  for  metaphor. 

Our  communion  one  with  another 
is  a  "sign"  for  God's  communion 
with  us  not  in  the  sense  that  the 
visible  is  the  sign  of  the  invisible, 
but  in  the  sense  that  God  reveals  and 
hides  himself  in  our  communion 
among  us.  Our  communion  as  for- 
given sinners  is  a  sign  in  the  sense 
that  it  is  the  miracle  and  mystery  by 
which  God  communes  with  us.  The 
miracle  is  a  sign  not  by  our  signify- 
ing, but  by  God's  forgiving  us.  Our 
problem  is  not  to  see  the  invisible  by 
the  visible,  but  to  receive  the  forgive- 
ness God  offers  us  by  the  hand  of  our 
sinful  brother.  The  use  of  words  such 
as  sign  and  symbol  is  incongruous 
with  faith  which  is  our  response  at 
once  to  God  and  our  neighbor,  and 
not  the  mind's  ascent  from  the  visible 
to  the  invisible,  from  the  finite  to  the 
infinite,  or  from  the  many  to  the  One. 
Among  sinners  gathered  around 
Jesus,  God  is  known  by  the  faith 
which  receives  one's  brother  as  the 
angel  of  God  and  the  bearer  of  God's 
forgiveness.  Thus  we  know  ourselves 
as  fellowmen,  as  fellow-creatures  and 
fellow-sinners,  and  we  know  our  God 
as  the  living  God,  the  Creator  and  the 
Redeemer,  who  is  Father,  Son,  and 
Holy  Spirit.  There  is  indeed  a  literal- 
ism which  is  idolatry  and  not  faith. 
But  the  answer  to  such  literalism  is 
not  a  set  of  negations  and  metaphors. 
There  is  nothing  obvious  about  the 
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notion  that  God  is  the  in-finite,  the 
un-ending,  the  un-changing,  the  un- 
spatial,  etc.  Indeed,  the  living  God  is 
not  a  creature.  He  is  the  Creator.  But 
He  is  the  Creator  by  his  Word  and 
Spirit;  the  Creator  who  is  the  Re- 
deemer, and  the  Redeemer  who  is  the 
Creator;  and  He  is  known  as  both  in 
the  company  of  Jesus  and  his  people. 
It  is  not  our  negations  but  God's 
speaking  and  our  hearing,  by  our 
speaking  and  our  hearing  at  the 
Lord's  table  that  we  know  the  living 
God.  We  must  indeed  shun  idolatry, 
and  must  therefore  speak  in  nega- 
tives. But  we  must  do  this  as  for- 
given and  forgiving  sinners,  who 
have  no  God  but  the  Father  of  the 
Son  in  the  Church  and  by  the  Spirit. 
When  we  leave  the  people  of  God, 
we  find  not  God  but  idols;  not  life 
but  death;  not  the  knowledge  of  faith 
but  the  ignorance  of  sin.  In  short, 
God  is  the  living  God  of  commun- 


ion, as  we  ourselves  are  alive  by  com- 
munion; and  our  knowledge  of  God 
in  all  his  perfections  is  by  commun- 
ion, in  communion  and  for  commun- 
ion. In  this  sense,  the  Church  is  the 
presupposition  of  the  knowledge  of 
God  as  it  is  of  our  life  as  fellowmen. 

The  new  understanding  of  the 
Church  referred  to  at  the  beginning 
of  this  paper  has  far  reaching  impli- 
cations for  Christian  theology;  not 
only  for  theology,  but  also  for  the  life 
and  work  of  the  Church.  We  have 
tried  to  suggest  some  of  these  impli- 
cations; but  the  task  of  thinking  them 
through  is  ahead  of  us;  and  it  will 
require  the  labors  of  many  for  a  long 
time  to  come.  I  think  the  prospect 
before  us  is  promising,  and  God  may 
do  more  with  our  work  than  we  may 
dare  to  hope.  But  we  must  live  as  the 
Church,  so  that  we  may  think  as  the 
Church. 


Seems  it  strange  that  thou  shouldst  live  forever?  Is  it  less  strange  that 
thou  shouldst  live  at  all?  This  is  a  miracle;  and  that  no  more. 

— Edward  Young 


The  Artist  in  the  Pulpit 

by  Arlan  P.  Dohrenburg 


Let  us  ASSUME  that  being  a 
clergyman  you  have  something  to  say 
for  the  world  to  hear.  If  you  have 
not,  there  is  no  point  at  all  in  trying 
to  say  it  well.  And  you  have  a  good 
share  of  intelligence,  knowledge,  im- 
agination, and  wit.  Above  all  you 
have  a  sense  of  commitment  to  and 
dependence  upon  the  Spirit  of  God 
without  which  no  other  endowment 
counts  for  much.  Thus  equipped,  you 
rise  to  proclaim  the  Gospel.  Can  you 
now  be  confident  that  the  manner  of 
your  expression  will  take  care  of  it- 
self and  be  faithful  to  the  words  you 
speak? 

Anyone  who  has  ever  helped  to 
make  up  an  audience  can  recognize 
three  grades  of  public  speakers.  There 
is  first  the  incompetent.  He  distresses 
you  with  a  weak  ( or  overloud )  voice, 
monotonous  (or  wild)  inflections, 
blunders  in  pronunciation,  slovenly 
articulation,  regional  grotesqueries, 
and  a  miscellany  of  eccentricities  and 
behaviorisms.  Perhaps  he  sounds 
bored  with  his  subject;  condescend- 
ing, hostile,  or  indifferent  to  his  au- 
dience. Or  if  he  is  given  to  extraor- 
dinary softness  of  heart,  he  may 
speak  as  though  to 

Lap  me  in  soft  Lydian  airs  .  .  . 
In  notes,  with  many  a  winding  bout 


Of  linked  sweetness  long  drawn  out 
With  wanton  heed  and  giddy  cunning, 
The  melting  voice  through  mazes 


running. 


{Milton) 


At  all  events,  he  is  incompetent  to 
the  extent  to  which  you  are  annoyed 
by  him  as  he  speaks,  or  at  least  are 
not  giving  your  attention  to  his  sub- 
ject. He  may  be  altogether  sincere 
and  well-intentioned.  But  as  the  com- 
municator of  a  vital  thought  with 
vital  purpose  he  is  largely  a  failure. 

Now  a  remnant  of  loyal  church 
people,  conditioned  to  believe  that 
everything  about  a  preacher  has  its 
source  in  divine  afflatus,  will  be  sat- 
isfied that  such  a  way  of  speaking  is 
as  it  should  be.  Everyone  else  (in- 
cluding the  vast  majority  of  our  so- 
ciety, whom  the  Gospel  seldom 
touches  with  anything  like  renewing 
power)  will  feel  either  contempt  or 
pity  for  the  man  in  whose  mouth 
such  priceless  pearls  are  given  so 
cheap  a  setting. 

Secondly,  there  is  the  virtuoso. 
No  doubt  you  have  also  heard  speak- 
ers who  seemed  to  have  plenty  of 
skill  in  voice  and  delivery  but  still 
failed  to  move  you.  The  radio  an- 
nouncer with  the  deep  organ  tones, 
careful  phrasing,  studied  pauses,  pre- 
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cise  emphases,  sharply  articulated 
consonants,  and  round,  mellow 
vowels — all  carbonated  with  great 
good  cheer  and  sweetened  with  a 
smile — he  is  the  obvious  example. 
But  the  virtuoso  preacher  is  just  as 
obvious.  Often  God  has  given  him 
an  unusually  beautiful  voice  to  start 
with.  From  there  on  the  man  himself 
takes  over,  reading  and  preaching  as 
though  every  word  he  utters  were 
straight  out  of  Paradise  Lost.  To  be 
sure,  a  virtuoso  pianist  is  easier  to 
listen  to  and  worthier  of  applause 
than  he  whose  playing  is  undepend- 
able  and  riddled  with  flaws.  The  same 
is  true  of  the  virtuoso  preacher.  Some 
listeners  can  at  least  sit  back  and  en- 
joy themselves  aesthetically.  But  since 
when  is  that  the  aim  of  Christian 
worship? 

The  living  counterparts  of  these 
descriptions,  complete  in  detail  and 
varying  only  in  proportion,  are  famil- 
iar to  every  critical  listener  (not  to 
be  confused  with  his  step-brother,  the 
compulsive  faultfinder). 

But  there  is  also  the  artist 
(may  his  tribe  increase)  whose  ex- 
pression is  so  much  at  one  with  the 
meaning  of  what  he  says  that  he,  as  a 
functionary,  seems  to  disappear,  and 
only  the  truth  remains.  When  he 
stands  in  the  pulpit,  one  is  not  aware 
of  his  technical  skill  or  lack  of  it. 
Even  he  himself  is  no  longer  the  con- 
scious practitioner  of  skills.  Rather, 
taking   for   granted    that  voice    and 


body  will  obey  his  thought  and  mani- 
fest it  faithfully,  he  directs  all  his 
powers  of  mind  and  heart  to  that  ex- 
perience of  the  truth  which  he  covets 
for  his  people.  Such  a  man  was  Mr. 
Philip  Stubbs,  rector  of  St.  James' 
Garlick-Hill  Church,  London.  Rich- 
ard Steele  in  The  Spectator  (August 
18,  1711)  reports  that  when  he  went 
to  worship  there 

I  heard  the  service  read  so  distinctly,  so 
emphatically,  and  so  fervently,  that  it 
was  next  to  an  impossibility  to  be  in- 
attentive. My  eyes  and  my  thoughts 
could  not  wander  as  usual,  but  were 
confined  to  my  prayers.  I  then  consid- 
ered that  I  addressed  myself  to  the  Al- 
mighty, and  not  to  a  beautiful  face. 
And  when  I  reflected  on  my  former 
performances  of  that  duty,  I  found  I 
had  run  it  over  as  a  matter  of  form,  in 
comparison  to  the  manner  in  which  I 
then  discharged  it.  My  mind  was  really 
affected,  and  fervent  v/ishes  accom- 
panied my  words.  The  Confession  was 
read  with  such  resigned  humility,  the 
Absolution  with  such  a  comfortable  au- 
thority, the  Thanksgiving  with  such  a 
religious  joy,  as  made  me  feel  those 
affections  of  the  mind  in  a  manner  I 
never  did  before. 

Here  was  a  man  who  had  become 
master  of  the  art  which  conceals  art 
by  devoting  it  to  a  higher  purpose. 
(Any  present-day  preacher  will  find 
this  whole  essay  (147)  enlightening 
— and  amusing.) 

It  is  too  bad  that  the  term  "art" 
should  carry  undesirable  connotations 
to  some,  suggesting  an  additive,  an 
embellishment,  perhaps  even  a  de- 
filement of  that  which  is  naturally 
pure.  Actually  it  is  the  proper  busi- 
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ness  of  art  to  refine  what  is  good  and 
make  it  better;  not  to  corrupt  nature 
but  to  improve  it  so  that  the  natural 
will  more  and  more  approximate  the 
ideal  in  usefulness  and  beauty.  Oil 
does  not  cease  to  be  oil  for  being  re- 
fined; it  simply  ceases  to  be  crude. 
The  same  may  be  said  of  a  man.  No 
one  knows  better  than  the  Calvinist 
that  natural  man  is  fallen  man,  de- 
ceitful in  his  heart  and  distorted  in 
that  image,  not  only  of  God  but  of 
himself,  which  he  exhibits  to  the 
world.  These  distortions  of  the  truth 
on  our  lips,  in  our  faces,  and  in  our 
motions  seldom  come  about  by  design 
— Satan's  perhaps,  but  not  generally 
ours.  We  may  be  as  innocent  of  them 
as  others  are  distracted  by  them. 
While  the  whole  congregation — or  at 
least  the  wakeful  portion  of  it — is 
painfully  aware  of  the  droning,  color- 
less voice  of  the  preacher,  the  man 
himself  may  have  the  distinct  impres- 
sion that  he  is  speaking  with  the 
tongues  of  men  and  of  angels. 

In  theological  education  it  has 
sometimes  been  assumed  that  a  man's 
ability  to  speak  could  pretty  well  be 
taken  for  granted.  If  he  could  make 
contact  with  his  environment,  he 
could  preach.  To  impose  any  tech- 
nique or  training  upon  him  might 
destroy  his  individuality,  or,  worse 
yet,  impose  upon  the  Holy  Spirit 
who,  it  was  thought,  likes  to  operate 
in  a  vacuum.  It  is  now  more  widely 
recognized  that  one  need  not  lose  his 
individuality  or   his   naturalness   be- 


cause he  has  learned  how  to  speak 
well.  On  the  contrary,  he  can  expect 
to  come  to  know  his  best  self  better 
and  increase  his  value  as  a  communi- 
cator many  times  over  for  having 
been  subject  to  a  wise  discipline. 
What  if  you  do  know  a  preacher  who 
breaks  all  the  rules  in  the  speech 
book  and  yet  exerts  a  powerful  influ- 
ence on  his  congregation?  Surely  he 
is  effective  in  spite  of  his  defects  and 
not  because  of  them.  Surely  it  is  con- 
ceivable that  his  words  would  fall 
with  even  greater  power  if  his  throat 
were  not  so  tight,  if  you  could  under- 
stand every  word  he  says  instead  of 
just  two-thirds  of  them,  and  if  he 
would  rise  up  out  of  that  pulpit 
crouch  as  a  man  who  is  proclaiming 
the  Resurrection  unto  Eternal  Life 
might  reasonably  be  expected  to  do. 
It  is  not  the  purpose  of  speech  train- 
ing to  make  that  which  is  nothing 
appear  to  be  something,  but  to  make 
all  things  be  in  appearance  what 
they  are  in  reality.  As  the  preacher's 
heart  must  be  subject  to  the  chasten- 
ing and  redeeming  Spirit  of  God,  so 
must  the  heart's  witness  to  others  be 
subjected  to  the  disciplines  appro- 
priate to  that  function.  The  ultimate 
question  is:  Do  I  love  Christ  enough 
to  bring,  not  only  every  thought,  but 
also  the  expression  of  every  thought, 
into  captivity  to  His  obedience? 

Effective  pulpit  delivery  is 
not  an  accident.  It  is  an  art  which 
must  be  acquired  with  perseverance 
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and  practiced  with  diligence.  There 
are  diversities  of  gifts,  of  course,  even 
among  those  who  are  called  to  preach. 
Not  every  painter  has  a  "Sistine 
Chapel"  in  him.  But  Michelangelo 
would  never  have  produced  his  with- 
out an  enormous  amount  of  planning 
and  sketching,  to  say  nothing  of  all 
the  years  he  spent  in  mastering  his 
craft.  Worry  about  the  preparation, 
and  the  talent  will  take  care  of  itself. 

An  artist  of  any  sort  must  first  of 
all  be  the  master  of  his  medium.  The 
speaker's  medium  is  himself — his 
voice,  his  diction,  his  body.  These 
three  in  all  their  parts  can  be  taught 
to  function,  not  out  of  habit,  but  in 
direct  response  to  the  requirements 
of  the  message.  While  the  student  is 
practicing  diaphragmatic  breathing 
or  the  forward  placement  of  vowals, 
it  may  be  difficult  to  see  himself  in 
clerical  robes  dispensing  sacred  truth 
to  expectant  multitudes  with  a  dyna- 
mic that  leaves  no  heart  unmoved. 
All  the  same,  the  connection  is  there. 
Our  spiritual  ends  cannot  be  achieved 
without  material  means.  Therefore 
the  means  must  be  free  from  bond- 
age to  habit  (operation  independent 
of  purpose)  and  restraint  (unreadi- 
ness to  operate  at  all).  The  only 
guarantee  that  these  means  will  not 
interfere  with  the  message  is  to  gain 
such  complete  control  over  them  they 
will  be  hidden  in  that  message. 

A  harsh,  nasal  tone  is  bad  and 
must  be  corrected,  not  only  because 
it  is  disagreeable,  but  because  in  it- 


self it  may  imply,  for  instance,  that 
Jesus  is  anything  but  a  friend  of  sin- 
ners, no  matter  what  the  words  are 
saying.  And  how  can  one  declare  with 
conviction,  "God  is  our  refuge  and 
strength,"  in  a  wispy,  breathy  voice? 
On  and  on  we  could  go  to  show  how 
deficiencies  in  producing  tone,  form- 
ing articulation,  or  moving  the  body 
can  undercut  the  power  of  the  word, 
often  by  expressing  the  exact  oppo- 
site of  the  word  itself.  I  shall  never 
forget  with  what  a  jar  I  once  heard  a 
preacher  murmur  tenderly  and  with 
a  radiant  smile  on  his  face:  "We  have 
all  sinned  and  come  short  of  the 
glory  of  God."  (O  what  bliss!)  He 
did  so,  I  later  discovered,  because  it 
was  natural  (i.e.,  habitual)  for  him 
to  say  everything  that  way.  At  what- 
ever cost,  the  pulpit  artist  must  first 
master  his  medium  or  else  his  med- 
ium will  master  him.  He  must  ac- 
quire sound,  dependable  technique. 
But  the  virtuoso  is  technically  pro- 
ficient and  in  his  speaking  everlast- 
ingly reminds  us  of  the  fact.  How 
does  the  pulpit  artist  avoid  calling 
even  favorable  attention  to  himself? 

An  ARTIST  is  never  just  a  journey- 
man, a  skilled  laborer.  His  real  pas- 
sion is  to  create.  More  exactly,  to  re- 
create since  only  God  causes  that  to 
be  which  never  was  at  all.  So  God  in 
the  beginning  when  He  created  the 
heavens  and  the  earth  instituted  the 
process  of  coming-into-being.  By 
creating  man  in  his  own  image  He 
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was  pleased  to  share  with  us  the  ca- 
pacity to  create.  Our  creative  powers, 
being  limited  and  imperfect,  are,  of 
course,  only  poor  reflections  of  His. 
But  we  do  possess  a  likeness  of  His 
creativeness,  which  is  at  least  one  of 
the  implications  in  the  difficult  phrase 
"in  the  image  of  God  created  he 
him." 

It  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  the 
capacity  to  create  is  a  basis  of  the 
unique  fellowship  with  God  which 
we  enjoy.  We  are  most  like  Him 
when  we  are  creating  useful,  inspir- 
ing, enduring  things  out  of  the  ma- 
terials He  has  placed  in  our  hands — 
wood,  stone,  musical  tones,  speech, 
social  relationships.  Like  our  Creator 
we  are  builders.  We  conceive  a  plan 
and  carry  it  out.  We  touch  things  and 
imbue  them  with  new  forms  of  exist- 
ence. We  speak,  and  new  worlds 
come  into  being — the  world  of  books, 
the  world  of  imagination.  Surely  the 
measure  of  our  creativity  is  the  meas- 
ure of  our  God-likeness. 

Now  to  read  Scripture  creatively 
it  is  necessary  to  reach  out  with  the 
subtler  powers  of  mind,  heart,  and 
imagination  for  the  reality  behind  the 
words.  The  reader  must  first  under- 
stand the  nature  of  Paul's  problems 
with  the  Corinthians  and  learn  to 
care  for  them  as  he  cared.  Then  with 
a  clear  focus  upon  the  Apostle's  aims 
and  under  the  impulse  of  his  moti- 
vation, one  will  have  something  vital 
to  express.  To  read  the  Beatitudes 
one  should  sit  upon  the  hill  and  look 


out  over  the  multitudes  as  Jesus  did. 
He  wiil  need  to  draw  upon  his  own 
acquaintance,  direct  or  indirect,  with 
the  poor  in  spirit,  the  meek,  the  per- 
secuted, so  that  he  can  begin  to  see 
that  Jesus  saw  flesh  and  blood  human 
beings  in  that  multitude  and  not 
abstractions.  Above  all,  he  must  draw 
upon  his  acquaintance  with  Jesus  to 
comprehend  in  his  reading  some  of 
the  wealth  of  the  Master's  meaning. 
It  is  no  good  merely  to  say  the  words 
and  then  try  to  analyze  or  define  these 
matters  later  in  the  sermon,  talking 
about  the  passage  as  though  one 
could  make  its  truth  his  own  without 
ever  getting  close  enough  to  touch  it 
or  to  allow  himself  to  be  touched  by 
it  in  the  deeper  places  of  his  being. 
The  reality  of  "blessing"  cannot  be 
known  and  shared  apart  from  a  vital 
experience  of  him  who  needs  bless- 
ing and  of  Him  who  offers  it. 

All  expression  in  the  pulpit,  if  it 
is  to  be  a  living  and  a  lifegiving 
word,  must  begin  with  this  kind  of 
vital  experience.  Some  may  protest 
that  such  an  approach  is  too  subjec- 
tive, that  it  opens  the  way  for  an  in- 
dividualism which  may  corrupt  the 
objective  Word  of  God.  However 
that  may  be,  the  risk  is  one  which 
God  Himself,  on  the  testimony  of 
Scripture,  has  never  been  reluctant  to 
take.  For  when  has  there  been  a  time 
since  Yahweh  called  Abram  to  be 
His  witness  that  He  called  less  than 
the  whole  man  to  do  the  witnessing? 
If  the  word  of  life  is  to  be  a  life- 
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giving  word,  it  must  first  manifest 
its  life  in  the  person  of  him  who 
utters  it. 

The  spoken  word  may  be  com- 
pared to  an  egg.  It  is  not  the  shell 
(the  voice,  the  consonants,  the 
vowels)  which  gives  it  value,  but  the 
life  inside.  Certainly  the  shell  is  in- 
dispensable: it  contains,  protects,  and 
makes  transferable  the  vital  inside.  So 
too  the  word  must  be  well  spoken. 
But  it  is  the  reality  within  the  word 
with  which  we  are  ultimately  con- 
cerned. To  apprehend  this  reality  and 
communicate  it  undiminished  is  a 
creative  act  which  assumes  the  mech- 
anics of  technique  and  goes  far  be- 
yond them  into  a  man's  learning,  in- 


telligence, life  experience,  imagina- 
tion, empathic  responsiveness,  and 
commitment  of  heart.  One  who  pre- 
pares such  gifts  to  offer  to  his  calling 
is  an  artist  in  the  best  sense  and  a 
faithful  servant  of  the  Word. 

Ideally,  there  is  no  distinction  be- 
tween the  "what"  of  the  Christian 
proclamation  and  the  "how"  of  it. 
There  is  only  the  thing  itself — audi- 
ble, visible,  tangible  to  men.  Or  bet- 
ter, there  is  only  Christ  Himself,  re- 
incarnate in  the  face,  gestures,  voice, 
and  words  of  the  witness  He  has 
chosen. 

What  more  can  God  bestow 

Or  man  beseech 
Than  spirit-unto-spirit 

Uttered  speech. 

(Anon.) 


"Sermons  are  made  to  be  spoken  and  heard  in  a  given  hour,  not 
read  when  they  are  cold  in  print  after  many  generations.  If  they 
deserve  to  be  called  in  any  measure  great,  it  is  because  they  com' 
bine  in  some  indissoluble  proportion  the  man,  the  idea,  the  mc 
ment." 

— Ola  Elizabeth  Winslow,  Meetinghouse  Hill. 
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The  New  English  Bible — New  Testament.  Oxford  and  Cambridge:  The  Uni- 
versity Presses,  1961.  Pp.  xiv  +  447.  $4.95. 


[See  Perspective  II.  1  (March  1961) 
p.  47.]  By  this  time,  the  elementary 
facts  about  this  translation  are  well 
known.  The  reception  by  the  buying 
public  has  been  overwhelming.  As 
yet  the  small  variety  of  editions  pub- 
lished in  England  are  available  only 
by  import,  but  the  beautiful  Ameri- 
can edition  is  being  widely  noted. 

Timed  to  coincide  with  the  350th 
anniversary  of  the  KJV,  this  publica- 
tion must  inevitably  and  repeatedly 
stand  comparison  with  that  all-time 
champion  of  English  translations.  The 
problem  is  to  make  a  fair  judgment: 
the  sonorous  phrases  which  have 
come  from  the  first  Elizabethan  age 
to  be  an  ineluctable  part  of  the 
language  of  the  times  of  the  second 
Elizabeth  arouse  prejudices  for  and 
against,  and  it  is  nearly  impossible 
to  be  completely  objective.1 

Several  reservations  are  perhaps 
permissible  at  once.  Since  the  pro- 
ject will  include  the  Old  Testament 
(after  several  years)  some  readers 
will  want  to  suspend  decision  until 
the  entire  work  is  before  them.  In 


spite  of  care  taken  by  the  editors, 
there  are  a  few  British  expressions 
which  will  bother  American  readers 
(as  the  American  counterparts  would 
have  bothered  the  British).  Finally, 
literary  conservatives  and  classical 
purists  must  be  excused  in  advance 
from  enthusiasm. 

One  unexpected  result  has  even- 
tuated: the  RSV,  which  has  been  the 
target  of  reactionary  barbs  for  a 
decade,  now  gains  some  conservative 
stature;  and  its  mediating  virtues  be- 
come more  apparent. 

In  a  translation  which  attempts  to 
go  all  the  way  into  the  second  langu- 
age it  would  seem  inescapable  that 
some  critical  decisions  would  have  to 
be  made  regarding  the  text  and  some 
paraphrasing  would  result:  with  these 
conclusions  some  careful  scholars  are 
bound  to  disagree  (e.g.,  the  locus 
criticus  at  Romans  5:1). 

Reviews  have  presented  a  sur- 
prising variety  of  reaction.  The  great 
majority  have  been  favorable,  whether 
the  reviewer  was  to  the  left  or  right 
theologically.  A  number  of  lengthy 


1Oxford  has  also  published  a  new  history  of  The  English  Bible  by  F.  F.  Bruce,  which 
should  help  to  provide  perspective  for  judgment.  The  book  will  be  reviewed  later. 
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and  perceptive  pieces  have  appeared. 
The  most  startling  that  the  present 
reviewer  has  seen  was  written  for  the 
London  Observer  by  Robert  Graves 
[see  Atlas  1.3  (May  1961)  pp.  70- 
73] .  Try  as  he  will,  he  does  not  seem 
to  be  able  to  find  any  really  happy 
achievement  in  the  new  version;  by 
every  standard  he  can  apply,  he  finds 
the  KJV  superior.  Yet  the  knife  cuts 
two  ways,  for  Mr.  Graves  may  be 
questioned  at  a  number  of  points. 
One  could  grant  him  his  subjective 
judgments;  but  when  he  criticizes  for 
failure  to  use  Papyrus  46  at  Gala- 
tians  A\\Ay  he  is  certainly  culpable. 

Professor  F.  F.  Bruce  presented  a 
very  helpful  review  in  Christianity 
Today  [V  (March  13,  1961)  493- 
496]  in  which  he  had  many  con- 
structive comments  to  make.  He  also 
has  noted  certain  key  texts  which  are 
bound  to  be  centers  of  attention  in 
the  continuing  consideration  of  the 
new  book. 

The  present  reviewer  would  quote 
with  approbation  the  concluding 
statement  of  C.  L.  Mitton  in  The 
Expository  Times  [LXXII  (April, 
1961)  207]: 

It  would  undoubtedly  be  a  great  boon 
to  the  work  of  the  Church  to  have  one 
modern  version  which  could  be  gener- 


ally recognized  alongside  the  older  A.V. 
No  one  can  yet  say  whether  the  N.E.B. 
has  the  qualities  to  win  for  itself  this 
place.  Since,  however,  it  is  the  joint 
achievement  of  all  the  Churches  in  co- 
operation, the  least  we  can  do,  and 
should  do,  is  to  offer  it  a  cordial  wel- 
come as  it  comes  amongst  us  as  a 
stranger,  and  generously  allow  it  full 
opportunity  to  prove  itself,  both  in 
our  private  devotion,  and  in  our  public 
worship  also. 

One  remembers  how  slowly  the  KJV 
superseded  the  Genevan  and  the 
Bishops'  Bibles;  so  one  may  adopt  the 
"wait  and  see"  position. 

Perhaps,  however,  there  is  one 
factor  against  the  long-term  accep- 
tance of  this — or  of  any — new  ver- 
sion. The  English  language  continues 
to  change.  This  would  seem  to  be 
inevitable  and  increasingly  swift  in 
this  age  of  almost  instantaneous  mass 
communication.  This  is  driving  us 
anew  to  the  theology  of  the  Bible  and 
behind  this  to  the  irreplaceable  value 
of  a  knowledge  of  the  original  lan- 
guages. The  English  were  once  said  to 
be  "the  people  of  a  book,  and  that 
book  the  Bible";  but  history  has 
shown  that  such  a  glory  can  fade.  So 
perhaps  the  restless  necessity  of  con- 
stant reconsideration  of  the  ver- 
nacular Bible  is  after  all  a  blessing. 

— Ed. 
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Nathan,  Walter  L.  Art  and  the  Message  of  the  Church.  (Westminster  Studies 
in  Christian  Communication.)  Philadelphia:  Westminster,  1961.  Pp.  208. 
$5.00. 


The  historic  marriage  of  the  Chris- 
tian Faith  and  the  Fine  Arts  has  been 
a  stormy  one.  In  our  age  this  mar- 
riage is  threatened  by  mutual  misun- 
derstanding and  even  suspicion.  How 
may  faith  and  art  be  reconciled?  On 
what  basis  may  conversation  between 
churchman  and  artist  be  resumed? 
What  is  the  appropriate  relationship 
between  credo  and  creative  act?  Dr. 
Walter  L.  Nathan  addressed  himself 
to  these  questions  in  a  manuscript 
which  he  completed  prior  to  his 
death  and  which  is  now  published  as 
Art  and  the  Message  of  the  Church. 
Educated  in  Germany  where  he  was 
born,  Dr.  Nathan  taught  art  history 
for  many  years  at  Bradford  Junior 
College  in  Massachusetts.  He  was  a 
redoubtable  authority  in  his  field  and 
a  Christian  well-tutored  in  his  faith. 

Dr.  Nathan's  book  is  a  useful  in- 
troduction to  a  neglected  subject. 
After  describing  and  deploring  the 
present  "stand-off"  between  the 
Church  and  the  artist,  he  attempts  to 
suggest  a  Christian  aesthetic.  In  a 
second  chapter  he  traces  the  history 
of  Christian  art  from  catacomb  sym- 
bols to  current  church  architecture — 
a  concise  and  able  summary.  Then, 
Dr.  Nathan  ventures  to  define  the 
function  of  art  as  it  may  serve  the 
Church,  quickening  worship  and  in- 
structing the  people  of  God.  In  final 


chapters  he  delineates  the  proper 
scope  of  Christian  art  and  calls  for 
a  renewal  of  aesthetic  concern  with- 
in the  Church. 

Art  and  the  Message  of  the  Church 
is  level-headed,  lucidly  written,  but 
somehow  lacking  in  theological  per- 
spective. For  example,  in  developing 
his  "Christian  aesthetic,"  Prof.  Na- 
than cites  many  sources — from  Plo- 
tinus  to  Emerson — but  he  fails  to 
reckon  responsibility  with  the  core  of 
Christian  theological  thought.  As  a 
result  he  ends  with  a  rather  vague 
doctrine  of  "inspiration"  not  unlike 
that  of  the  nineteenth-century  Ro- 
mantics. Dr.  Nathan's  book  raises 
more  serious  questions.  He  appears 
to  separate  the  "spiritual"  in  Chris- 
tian art  from  what  might  be  called 
"fleshy  exuberance."  He  does  not  see 
that  the  Church  must  develop  an 
aesthetic  that  recalls  "the  Word  made 
flesh,"  an  aesthetic  that  permits  a  re- 
union of  the  so-called  "spiritual"  with 
the  sensual.  In  dealing  with  liturgical 
art,  Dr.  Nathan  seems  to  view  wor- 
ship as  a  subjective  experience  rather 
than  as  an  objective  response;  he  sug- 
gests that  art  may  be  a  form  of  emo- 
tional cathartic  that  kindles  a  "wor- 
shipful mood."  Dr.  Nathan  cannot 
seem  to  conceive  of  the  church  as 
more  than  its  institutional  representa- 
tion and  thus  fails  to  note  that  Chris- 
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tian  art  need  not  be  limited  to  the 
graphic  presentation  of  biblical 
events,  themes,  and  ideas  but  may  in- 
stead be  the  representation  of  all  life 
from  a  stance  "in  Christ." 

Despite  difficulties  in  Dr.  Nathan's 
treatment  of  the  subject,  Art  and  the 
Message  of  the  Church  should  be  read 
and  pondered  by  churchmen.  The  au- 
thor is  a  concerned  Christian  with 
discriminating  judgment.  We  should 
attend  his  critique  of  ecclesiastical 
tastelessness  —  our  sugary  "bulletin 
covers"  and  our  banal  Sallmans.  We 


should  heed  his  proposal  for  a  Chris- 
tian Arts  Center  in  every  theological 
seminary  to  elevate  the  aesthetic  un- 
derstanding of  future  clergy.  We 
should  follow  the  path  of  reconcilia- 
tion which  he  suggests  so  that  the 
artist  will  once  more  find  "home"  in 
the  Community  of  Faith.  Above  all 
we  must  look  to  the  artist  and  listen 
to  his  "word,"  for  the  artist  may  often 
be  a  prophet  in  disguise  recalling  the 
Church  to  obedience  and  relevance 
under  God. 

— David  G.  But  trick. 


Toombs,  Lawrence  E.  The  Threshold  of  Christianity:  Between  the  Testa- 
ments. (Westminster  Guides  to  the  Bible.)  Philadelphia:  Westminster  Press, 
I960.  Pp.  96.  $1.50. 


This  excellent  small  volume  is  a 
part  of  the  series,  The  Westminster 
Guides  to  the  Bible.  It  is  addressed 
to  "educated  laymen,"  but  it  can  be 
read  with  profit  by  most  ordained 
persons  as  well.  Dr.  Toombs  con- 
siders "the  silent  centuries"  between 
the  writing  of  the  last  portions  of 
the  Old  Testament  and  the  time  of 
Jesus.  He  includes  a  historical  survey 
of   the  period,   a  discussion  of  the 


literature  of  the  time,  an  analysis — 
highly  useful — of  the  various  political 
and  theological  parties  that  arose 
during  this  time  and  which  figure  so 
largely  in  the  New  Testament,  and  a 
discussion  of  Jewish  life  under  the 
Law.  Not  the  least  of  the  virtues  of 
the  book  are  the  pithy  style  and  the 
well-turned  phrases  with  which  it  is 
replete. 

—Daniel  V.  Collins,  '59. 
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Pfeiffer,  Charles  F.  Baker's  Bible  Atlas.  Grand  Rapids:  Baker  Book  House, 
1961.  Pp.  333.  $6.95  ($7.95  after  1961). 


This  book  follows  the  general  out- 
line of  Bible  history  with  three  added 
chapters  on  the  centuries  since  bibli- 
cal times,  "The  Bible  Lands  Today," 
and  modern  biblical  archeology.  It 
has  a  summary  historical  table  and  a 
"Geographic  Gazetteer."  The  Ham- 
mond series  of  colored  maps  are  in- 
cluded plus  black  and  white  maps 
(some  of  them  repetitions  of  the 
Hammond  series).  There  are  many 
fine  illustrations  throughout. 

A  significant  portion  of  the  text  is 
comprised  of  a  rehearsal  of  basic 
biblical  data.  (One  wonders  how  the 
claim  to  "evangelical  scholarship"  af- 


fects the  facts  of  geography  and 
archeology  unless  it  might  be  this 
repetition  of  the  simple  textual  mate- 
rial.) The  archeological  summary  is 
particularly  attractive,  and  the  "ga- 
zetteer" should  prove  useful. 

The  author,  Professor  of  Old  Testa- 
ment at  Gordon  Divinity  School,  had 
as  Consulting  Editors  E.  L.  Carlson 
(Old  Testament)  of  Southwestern 
Baptist  and  M.  H.  Scharlemann 
(New  Testament)  of  Concordia. 

This  volume  should  be  quite  help- 
ful as  an  elementary  guide  to  the 
world  of  the  Bible. 

— Ed. 




Punt,  Neal.  Baker's  Textual  and  Topical  Filing  System.  Grand  Rapids:  Baker 
Book  House,  I960.  $19.95  ($23.95  after  1961). 


Here  is  a  comprehensive  system  for 
filing  a  lifetime  of  reading.  In  one 
large  and  beautifully  bound  volume 
there  are  ( 1 )  a  textual  index  listing 
every  verse  of  the  Bible,  (2)  a  topi- 
cal index  with  a  good  selection  of 
headings  from  Alcoholics  Anonymous 
to  Zwingli,  and  (3)  two  thousand 
quarter-pages  with  space  for  twenty 
entries  each.  With  some  diligence  a 
minister  could  keep  in  good  order 
his  reading  over  a  long  period   of 


time  and  be  able  to  call  up  references 
from  it  on  demand. 

The  expenditure  seems  large,  but  it 
is  modest  when  spread  out  over  years 
of  use.  One  wonders,  of  course, 
whether  in  these  mercurial  times  the 
bulk  of  one  year's  reading  will  be 
very  usable  a  decade  hence.  But  if  one 
is  determined  to  make  use  of  the 
whole  range  of  his  reading,  this  tome 
will  go  far  to  supply  the  lack  of  a 
photographic  memory. 

—Ed. 


Books  Recommended 


Kenyon,  Kathleen  M.  Archaeology  in  the  Holy  Land.    (Illustrated.)    New 
York:  Praeger,  I960. 

James  L.  Kelso. 

Raines,  Robert  A.  New  Life  in  the  Church.  New  York:  Harper  and  Brothers, 
1961. 

"A  moving  book  on  the  power  of  Christian  koinonia  and  how  to 
develop  a  truly  committed  laity." 

G.  W.  Dando,  '63. 

Sholokhov,  Mikhail.  And  Quiet  Flows  the  Don.   (Signet  Paperback.)   New 
York:  New  American  Library,  1959. 

"A  massive  epic  of  vigorous  Russian  life,  love,  and  war,  from  the 
days  of  the  last  Czar  to  the  time  of  war  and  revolution.  The  book 
breathes  the  deep-rooted  and  vital  spirit  of  Christian  Piety  which  the 
Communists  have  found  so  difficult  to  extirpate." 

James  Farley,  '62. 


Parsons  In  Paperback 

Theologians,  pressed  by  confusion 
in  the  churches,  are  giving  fresh  at- 
tention to  the  doctrine  of  the  minis- 
try. Novelists  frequently  have  found 
rich  opportunity  for  their  art  in  the 
struggles  and  temptations  of  clergy- 
men. Publishers,  knowing  public  in- 
terest, have  recently  issued  many  of 
these  novels  in  paperback.  Whether 
these  novels  aid  either  the  theolo- 
gians  or    the   churches    depends    on 


how  they  are  read.  In  any  case,  in 
them  clergymen  can  see  themselves 
as  in  a  mirror,  though  sometimes 
darkly;  parishioners  can  get  a  glimpse 
of  how  other  ministers  look;  and 
both  parsons  and  parishioners  can 
find  in  them  graphic  material  for 
fruitful  discussion  about  the  meaning 
of  the  ministry  and  its  relation  to 
the  mission  of  the  church. 

Several  of  these  novels  are  about 
Roman  Catholic  priests.  A.  J.  Cron- 
in's  Keys  of  the  Kingdom  (Bantam, 
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50^')  and  Morris  L.  West's  Devil's 
Advocate  (Dell,  60^)  show  priests 
who  fit  the  expected  molds  of  sacri- 
ficial suffering,  unusual  devotion  and 
faithfulness  which  bring  honor  upon 
them  and  their  profession.  Very  dif- 
ferent is  the  picture  offered  by  Gra- 
ham Greene  in  The  Power  and  the 
Glory  (Compass,  $1.25),  Georges 
Bernanos  in  The  Diary  of  a  Country 
Priest  (Image,  75^),  and  Francois 
Mauriac  in  Woman  of  the  Pharisees 
(Image,  75^).  In  each  the  priest  is 
a  failure,  and  yet  through  the  human 
inadequacies  and  sins  the  novelists 
give  glimpses  of  the  grace  which 
works  through  their  lives.  These 
Catholics  are  not  saved  by  works. 

Protestant  novelists  seldom  picture 
clergymen  in  ideal  terms.  Since  Sin- 
clair Lewis'  Elmer  Gantry  (Dell, 
60^ )  is  so  well  known  now  via  Hol- 
lywood, few  of  us  realize  that  in  1896 
Harold  Frederic  had  shocked  Ameri- 
can Protestants  with  The  Damnation 
of  T heron  Ware  (Dolphin,  95^), 
the  story  of  the  gradual  disintegra- 
tion of  a  potentially  successful  minis- 


ter. Of  course  Nathaniel  Hawthorne 
long  before  in  The  Scarlet  Letter 
(Dell,  50^)  had  shocked  Puritan 
New  England  with  the  story  of  the 
hypocrisy  of  the  cloth.  The  most  re- 
cent and  certainly  the  most  hilarious 
shocker  is  Peter  DeVries'  The  Mack- 
erel Plaza  (New  American,  35^ )  in 
which  his  conservative  Reformed  up- 
bringing in  Grand  Rapids,  Michigan, 
seems  to  find  expression  in  particu- 
larly cutting  castigation  of  both  the 
orthodox  and  the  liberals. 

Alan  Paton's  Cry,  the  Beloved 
Country  (Scribners,  $1.45),  singular 
in  its  art  as  well  as  in  its  locale, 
draws  us  into  the  lives  of  three  cler- 
gymen— two  of  them  natives  of 
South  Africa,  and  one  from  Britain 
— who  are  involved  in  personal  and 
national  tragedy. 

These  and  other  novels  about  cler- 
gymen are  analyzed  at  length  in 
Horton  Davies'  (fittingly  cloth 
bound) A  Mirror  of  the  Ministry  in 
Modern  Novels  (Oxford  University 
Press,  $3.75). 

— /.  Gordon  Chamberlin. 


Humility  is  that  virtue  of  which  the  possessor  is  least  aware  and  which 
pride  most  often  imitates. 

— Montizambert,  The  Flame  of  Life 


Books  Received 


Boone,  Pat.  The  Real  Christmas.  Westwood,  N.  J.:  Revell,  1961.  Pp.  62. 
$1.50. 

Budvarson,  Arthur.  The  Book  of  Mormon — True  or  False?  (Paper.)  Grand 
Rapids:  Zondervan,  1959.  Pp.  63.  $1.00. 

Calvin,  John.  The  Gospel  According  to  St.  John,  Part  Two,  11-21,  and  The 
First  Epistle  of  John.  Vol.  5  of  Calvin's  New  Testament  Commentaries 
—A  New  Translation.  Edited  by  D.  W.  and  T.  F.  Torrance.  Translated 
by  T.  H.  L.  Parker.  Grand  Rapids:  Eerdmans,  1961.  Pp.  327.  $4.50. 

In  Perspective,  Vol.  II,  No.  2,  (June,  1961)  p.  35,  the  companion  volume,  Part 
One  of  John,  was  reviewed  by  a  specialist  in  Calvin  studies.  It  perhaps  ought  to 
be  added  that  the  appearance  of  this  attractive  edition  should  stimulate  the  study 
of  this  area  of  Calvin's  writings,  and  for  this  we  must  be  grateful  to  the  scholars 
and  publishers  who  have  fostered  it.  Scholars  of  diverse  interests  and  back- 
grounds have  hailed  this  renewed  interest  in  the  exegesis  of  the  Reformers. 

The  Challenge  of  the  Cults.  (Paper.)  Grand  Rapids:  Zondervan,  1961.  Pp. 
80.  $1.00. 

A  Christianity  Today  Symposium,  with  a  chapter  on  Christian  Science  by  Pro- 
fessor John  H.  Gerstner. 

Colton,  C.  E.  The  Minister's  Mission.  A  Survey  of  Ministerial  Responsibilities 
and  Relationships.  Revised  edition.  Grand  Rapids:  Zondervan,  1961. 
Pp.  223.  $3.50. 

Dillenberger,  John  (ed.).  Martin  Luther — Selections  from  His  Writings. 
(Anchor  Books.)  Garden  City,  N.  Y.:  Doubleday,  1961.  Pp.  xxxiii  -f- 
526.  $1.45. 

A  Doubleday  Anchor  Original.  A  welcome  and  valuable  selection  from  the 
writings  of  the  great  Reformer,  "intended  for  the  general  reader."  Some  of  the 
works  appear  in  excerpt;  others  are  complete  (including  the  "Ninety-five 
Theses").  The  able  editor  has  provided  an  introduction  and  a  selected  biblio- 
graphy. 

Gaebelein,  Frank  E.  Looking  Unto  Him — A  Message  for  Each  Day.  Grand 
Rapids:  Zondervan,  1941.  Pp.  208.  $3.00. 
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Gates,  J.  F.  Adventures  in  the  History  of  Philosophy — An  Introduction  from 
the  Christian  Viewpoint.  Grand  Rapids:  Zondervan,  1961.  Pp.  256. 
$4.50. 

Hadjaintoniou,  G.  A.  The  Postman  of  Patmos.  Striking  Messages  on  the 
Seven  Letters  to  the  Seven  Churches  of  Revelation.  Grand  Rapids: 
Zondervan,  1961.  Pp.  149.  $2.50. 

Kay,  Thomas  O.  The  Christian  Answer  to  Communism.  Grand  Rapids: 
Zondervan,  1961.  Pp.  125.  $1.95. 

"The  Popular  NAE  Study  Guide."  (Also  available  in  paper  at  $1.00.) 

Kegley,  C.  W.,  and  Bretall,  R.  W.  The  Theology  of  Paul  Tillich.  (The 
Library  of  Living  Theology,  Vol.  I. — Macmillan  Paperback.)  New  York: 
Macmillan,  1961.  Pp.  xiv  +  370.  $1.95. 

A  welcome  reissue  (in  paperback)  of  a  1952  volume  of  essays  of  interpretation 
and  criticism  with  a  reply  by  Tillich  and  a  bibliography. 

Leitch,  Addison  H.  Interpreting  Basic  Theology.  Great  Neck,  N.  Y.:  Channel 
Press,  1961.  Pp.  208.  $3.50. 

To  be  reviewed. 

Ligon,  Ernest  M.  The  Psychology  of  Christian  Personality.  (Macmillan  Paper- 
back.) New  York:  Macmillan,  1961.  Pp.  xi  +  393.  $1.95. 

Another  valuable  reissue  (from  1947)  in  paper. 

Pfeiffer,  C.  F.  The  Patriarchal  Age.  Grand  Rapids:  Baker,  1961.  Pp.  128. 
$2.95. 

Thomas,  Lee.  The  Billy  Sunday  Story.  The  Life  and  Times  of  William  Ashley 
Sunday,  D.D.  Grand  Rapids:  Zondervan,  1961.  Pp.  256.  $3.95. 


Read  your  Bible — not  as  a  newspaper,  but  as  a  letter  from  home. 

— F.  B.  Meyer. 
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Man  looks  on  the  outward  appearance,  but  the  Lord  looks  on  the  heart. 

— 1  Samuel  16:7 


We  look  not  to  the  things  that  are  seen  but  to  the  things  that  are  unseen. 

— 2  Corinthians  4:18 
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From  the  President's  Desk — 


I  SUPPOSE  this  is  my  valedictory  for  Perspective — certainly  as  far  as 
"From  the  President's  Desk"  is  concerned,  it  must  be.  What  shall  I  say?  What 
should  be  my  last  word  to  you  from  this  particular  position?  What  would  I 
like  to  leave  for  you  to  think  on — students,  faculty,  board,  alumni,  friends? 

Well,  a  few  weeks  ago  in  chapel  I  dealt  with  the  story  of  Christ's  turn- 
ing the  water  into  wine  in  order  to  make  a  village  wedding  a  social  success. 
What  captured  my  thought  at  that  time,  and  what  I  wanted  to  say  to  students 
and  faculty,  had  to  do  with  Mary's  utter  confidence  in  her  son  as  she  told  the 
servants  of  the  household,  "Whatever  he  saith  unto  you,  do  it."  She  hadn't 
the  remotest  idea  of  what  he  might  do  in  the  situation,  or  what  he  might 
require  others  to  do.  She  only  knew  that  as  the  years  had  added  up  she  had 
become  growingly  aware  that  her  son  had  the  wisdom  and  the  power  to 
meet  every  exigency.  What  he  asked  of  the  servants  seemed  foolhardy,  yet 
its  results  were  far  better  than  anyone  could  have  dreamed. 

My  last  word  to  all  of  you  related  to  Pittsburgh  Seminary  is,  "Whatso- 
ever He  saith  unto  you,  do  it."  It  may  not  always  seem  in  line  with  past 
experience.  It  may  not  seem  to  offer  the  hoped-for  results.  But  if  it  is  Christ 
who  is  leading  you,  you  can  leave  the  results  to  Him.  After  a  long  lifetime 
of  experience  I  have  come  to  the  same  conviction  Mary  had,  that  Christ  is 
able  to  do  amazingly  above  all  that  we  can  ask  or  think.  In  the  same  confi- 
dence she  had  in  His  power  and  wisdom  to  accomplish  what  is  right  in  every 
situation,  I  say  with  her,  "Whatsoever  He  saith  unto  you,  do  it." 

— C.  E.  B. 


Ad  Hoc 

The  problem  of  publishing  this  journal  in  the  rapidly  developing 
situation  of  our  seminary  is  no  easy  one,  and  the  editor's  labor  is  only  one 
phase  of  this.  In  the  face  of  the  expanding  circle  of  contributing  friends  the 
question  has  repeatedly  arisen  regarding  the  scope  of  our  circulation.  We 
are  anxious  that  everyone  who  is  interested  in  Perspective  will  receive  a  copy 
regularly.  At  the  same  time,  we  are  well  aware  that  a  large  part  of  the  funds 
for  publication  comes  out  of  contributions  from  our  constituents;  and  we 
know  that  you  would  surely  want  us  to  be  careful  in  these  expenditures. 
Since  the  journal  costs  the  seminary  nearly  a  dollar  a  year  per  subscriber  and 
the  circulation  of  this  present  issue  is  some  9000  copies,  we  have  been 
driven  reluctantly  to  the  decision  to  ask  our  wider  circle  of  friends  to  confirm 
their  "subscription."  If  you  find  a  return  card  enclosed  with  this  issue,  it 
means  that  we  should  like  such  a  confirmation  from  you;  and  you  will  receive 
future  issues  only  if  you  return  this  card.  Alumni  and  academic  friends  will 
automatically  be  continued,  and  all  who  return  the  card  will  receive  Perspec- 
tive at  no  subscription  cost.  We  are  sure  you  will  understand  and  approve 
our  effort  to  insure  that  we  are  using  seminary  funds  wisely. 

Editorial  DECISIONS  are  made  in  keeping  with  policies  of  the 
Publications  Committee  and  with  frequent  advice  and  counsel  of  faculty  and 
administrative  colleagues.  This  year  has  seen  a  parade  of  notable  speakers 
and  events  at  PTS,  and  it  is  not  easy  to  choose  what  shall  be  published  and 
what  passed  over.  Our  primary  purpose  is  to  print  as  much  as  possible  from 
the  desks  of  our  own  faculty.  In  this  issue,  however,  it  has  seemed  good  to 
print  some  extensive  lectures  by  a  visitor  to  the  campus.  Although  it  means 
delaying  some  book  reviews,  we  have  also  chosen  to  give  you  a  short  article 
by  Dr.  Freedman,  timely  for  the  Lenten  season.  Urged  by  Dr.  Freedman,  the 
Editor  investigated  the  same  subject  several  years  ago  and  published  an 
article  in  another  journal;  and  he  would  insist  that  this  discussion  merits  the 
attention  of  all  who  are  interested  in  the  records  of  earliest  Christianity. 

Last  October  a  special  Christian  Education  Convocation  was  conducted 
by  PTS.  Three  noted  professors  presented  six  lectures  and  a  "Trialogue." 
These  were  judged  eminently  worthwhile,  and  we  were  eager  to  share  them 
with  the  wide  group  who  could  not  hear  the  original  series.  The  only  channel 
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of  publication  that  has  opened  is  the  pages  of  Perspective.  We  present  here- 
with the  first  four  lectures  by  Dr.  Shinn.  The  lectures  by  Dr.  Claude  Welch, 
of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania,  and  by  Dr.  Franklin  H.  Littell,  of  Perkins 
School  of  Theology,  will  appear  in  subsequent  issues. 

— J.  A.  W. 


Dr.  Roger  L.  Shinn 

Professor  of  Applied  Christianity 
Union  Theological  Seminary,  New  York  City 


[See  Panorama,  Vol.  2,  No.  1,  (Fall,  1961)  p.  3.] 


The  Educational  Impulse 
Within  Christian  Faith 


l0U    MAY    BE    APPROACHING    this 

convocation  with  a  bewilderment 
that  I  share.  The  subject  is  Christian 
education  —  an  area  traditionally 
assigned  to  the  practical  field  in  theo- 
logical education.  But  the  speakers 
you  have  invited  are  a  professor  of 
church  history — a  clear  and  respec- 
table title — ;  a  professor  of  religious 
thought — a  slightly  vaguer  designa- 
tion, but  one  that  surely  suggests 
theory  more  than  practice — ;  and  a 
professor  of  "applied  Christianity" — 
a  completely  elusive  nomenclature, 
which  in  this  case  refers  to  Christian 
ethics. 

Why  these  three?  Why  no  pro- 
fessor of  Christian  education?  Surely 
someone  must  feel  the  impulse  to 
engage  the  Dean  and  the  planning 
committee  in  some  counseling — non- 
directive,  of  course,  but  fervent — to 
learn  what  is  going  on. 

I  cannot  account  for  your  commit- 
tee, but  perhaps  I  ought  to  account 
for  myself.  This  is  not  easy.  Despite 
my  efforts  to  sneak  quietly  out  of 
town  on  this  occasion  and  some 
similar  ones  in  recent  years,  I  have 
occasionally  had  to  face  up  to  a  col- 
league who  wanted  to  know  why  I 
was  lecturing  or  writing  about  Chris- 


tian education.  Sometimes  I  have 
suspected  —  wrongly,  I  hope  —  his 
feeling  that  someone  with  the  dignity 
of  a  chair  in  the  theological  field 
should  not  bother  with  one  of  the 
practical  subjects.  That  idea  I  reject 
as  unbiblical,  unamerican,  and  unin- 
telligent. More  often  I  have  sensed 
the  challenge,  politely  worded  but 
brusquely  intended:  What  do  you 
know  about  the  subject?  Don't  you 
realize  there  are  professionals  in  that 
field?  That  kind  of  question  has 
cogency. 

I  shall  meet  it  in  part  by  fre- 
quently wandering  from  the  assigned 
topic  to  subjects  I  know  more  about, 
as  all  of  you  who  listen  alertly  and 
suspiciously  will  detect.  But  I  need 
a  better  rationale  than  that.  I  think 
I  can  find  it  in  two  convictions  that 
perhaps  your  committee  shares  with 
me.  The  first  is  that  the  Christian 
faith  gives  a  unity  to  all  the  intellec- 
tual disciplines  that  grow  out  of  it. 
Our  academic  barriers  sometimes 
prevent  our  helping  each  other  with- 
in the  unity  of  faith.  On  this  subject 
I  shall  say  more  later. 

The  second  conviction  is  that, 
within  this  unity  of  faith  and  scholar- 
ship, the  professional  in  one  specific 
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discipline  may  be  a  useful  amateur  in 
another.  I  hope  that  I  am  that  kind 
of  amateur  in  the  discipline  of  Chris- 
tian education.  As  a  parent  I  must  be 
concerned  with  Christian  education. 
As  a  member  of  a  local  church  I 
ought  to  be.  As  a  scholar  concerned 
with  the  relation  of  the  Gospel  to 
culture,  I  think  about  the  subject. 
From  these  starting  points  I  have 
found  myself,  by  the  caprices  of 
church  synods  and  bureaucracies,  in- 
volved in  a  denominational  program 
in  Christian  education,  in  its  cur- 
riculum planning  and  writing,  in  its 
studies  of  what  happens  and  fails  to 
happen  in  churches  today.  In  the  proc- 
ess I  have  learned  a  great  deal  from 
professionals  in  the  discipline  of 
Christian  education.  When  they  talk 
theology — as  all  of  them  do,  though 
a  few  claim  not  to — I  find  that  they 
sometimes  show  amusing  naivete, 
sometimes  refreshing  penetration. 
When  I  here  talk  about  Christian 
education,  I  may  do  the  same  thing. 
I  know  that  I  shall  often  be  naive; 
that  will  not  bother  me  because  the 
professionals  can  easily  correct  me.  I 
hope  that  I  may  do  what  the  amateur 
sometimes  does:  illumine  some  prob- 
lems by  coming  at  them  differently 
from  those  who  study  them  con- 
stantly and  intensively. 

1. 
W.  D.  Brogan,  the  British  his- 
torian, has  commented  that  Ameri- 
cans, when  they  face  a  problem  and 


do  not  know  anything  intelligent  to 
say,  usually  cover  their  embarrass- 
ment by  a  call  for  two  things:  leader- 
ship and  education.  Certainly  this 
society  has  demanded  much  and  re- 
ceived much  from  education.  Yet  our 
platitudinous  tributes  to  education 
are  mingled  with  a  strange  deprecia- 
tion of  it. 

Our  condescension  toward  educa- 
tion has  a  double  thrust.  In  the  first 
place,  our  culture  distrusts  the 
scholar.  He  is  the  egghead,  who  never 
met  a  payroll,  who  asks  suspicious 
questions  about  going  institutions 
that  he  ought  to  believe  in.  He  has 
a  tendency  to  be  a  radical  and  some- 
thing of  fool.  We  really  do  not  ex- 
pect most  teachers  —  certainly  the 
teachers  of  children  in  public  schools 
—  to  be  very  scholarly.  We  want 
them  to  be  sound,  substantial  people, 
socially  adept,  able  to  help  children 
become  well  adjusted  citizens. 

In  the  second  place,  although  we 
give  a  great  responsibility  to  our 
public  school  teachers,  we  do  not 
honor  them  highly.  Society  offers 
them  few  obvious  rewards.  For 
education  in  general  we  have  far 
greater  expectation  than  esteem. 

This  situation,  I  suggest,  extends 
into  the  attitude  of  most  churches 
toward  their  educational  efforts.  On 
the  level  of  platitude  they  honor 
education  and  expect  much  of  it. 
They  operate  from  a  dim  memory 
that  Protestantism  puts  weighty  re- 
sponsibility  on   the   individual   and 
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requires  him  to  be  able  to  think  for 
himself  about  religion  and  ethics. 
Many  families  consider  it  more  im- 
portant that  the  children  get  some 
religious  education  than  that  the 
parents  worship  in  the  church.  One 
of  the  standard  approaches  in  starting 
a  new  church  in  a  new  suburb  is  to 
appeal  to  the  importance  of  religious 
and  moral  education  for  the  children. 
Families  who  know  little  about  Scrip- 
ture or  Christian  faith  have  a  wistful 
expectation  that  Sunday  Schools  will 
save  the  youth  of  the  community 
from  becoming  juvenile  delinquents, 
wolves,  or  wallflowers. 

Yet,  despite  this  trust  in  religious 
education,  we  find  the  same  double 
condescension  we  have  seen  in  the 
culture.  There  is,  first,  the  suspicion 
of  scholarship  in  religion.  It  comes 
from  people  of  various  theological 
persuasions.  On  the  right  are  those 
who  want  the  old  time  religion,  un- 
cluttered by  new  theories  of  biblical 
scholars  and  theologians.  On  the  left 
are  those  who  disdain  scholarship 
because  they  can  get  along  with  the 
simple  Golden  Rule  and  the  Sermon 
on  the  Mount.  (Obviously  they  can 
"get  along"  with  these  if,  as  is  usually 
the  case,  they  have  not  thought  much 
about  the  Golden  Rule  and  have  not 
the  foggiest  notion  what  the  Sermon 
on  the  Mount  says.)  Thus,  though 
American  churches  have  expected 
much  of  their  Sunday  Schools  and 
educational  programs,  they  have  rare- 
ly thought  of  Christian  education  as 


an  enterprise  of  scholarship.  Many 
people,  reluctantly  persuaded  by 
Russian  sputniks  that  the  public 
schools  should  give  good,  stiff  courses 
in  science,  are  aghast  at  the  notion  of 
a  scholarly  course  of  study  in  the 
church  school. 

Second,  the  churches  have  not 
accorded  much  dignity  to  their  work 
of  education.  There  may  still  be  some 
old-fashioned  Sunday  Schools  where 
the  superintendent  is  proudly  sure 
that  he  outranks  the  pastor  and  all 
the  officers  of  the  church.  But  they 
are  few.  We  see  hopeful  signs  that 
more  churches  regard  the  educational 
program  as  a  fundamental  activity  of 
the  church,  not  a  side  show  called  the 
Sunday  School.  But  still  a  great  many 
theological  students  in  a  wide  variety 
of  seminaries  are  disdainful  of  Chris- 
tian education,  regarding  it  as  some- 
thing for  laymen  (and  more  espe- 
cially laywomen )  to  do.  Many  pastors 
have  no  time  for  teaching  and  work- 
ing with  teachers  in  the  church 
school.  I  know  enough  about  the 
pastorate  to  realize  that  no  pastor  can 
possibly  find  time  for  everything  he 
is  expected  to  do;  but  when  I  see 
some  things  that  ministers  have  time 
for,  I  wonder  what  kind  of  priority 
they  and  their  congregations  assign 
to  the  educational  work  of  the 
church. 


From  this  situation  we  turn 
to    inquire    into    the    fundamental 
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nature  of  Christian  education.  What 
is  the  educational  impulse  within 
Christian  faith,  and  what  does  it 
mean  for  our  educational  mission? 
This  is  an  urgent  contemporary  task, 
which  is  also  a  biblical  and  theolo- 
gical task.  It  concerns  the  character 
of  the  Gospel  —  of  God's  deed  of 
reconciliation  and  the  ministry  of 
reconciliation  entrusted  to  us. 

Any  examination  of  the  Gospel 
shows  us  immediately  that  the  Gospel 
and  its  communication  are  not  two 
separable  items  in  life.  One  does  not 
receive  the  Gospel,  savor  and  hoard 
it,  then  decide  whether  or  not  he  is 
interested  in  communicating  it  to 
others.  Nor  do  one  group  of  Chris- 
tians receive  and  define  the  Gospel, 
plumb  its  depths  and  elaborate  its 
meanings,  then  turn  k  over  to  a  dif- 
ferent group  to  package  and  distri- 
bute by  the  best  marketing  techni- 
ques. The  Gospel  is  good  news.  And 
communication  is  of  the  nature  of 
news.  The  Gospel  is  reconciliation. 
One  cannot  treasure  reconciliation 
like  a  miser,  without  participating  in 
a  reconciling  ministry. 

To  be  sure  there  is  a  "variety  of 
gifts"  within  the  community  that 
responds  to  the  Gospel.  The  most 
erudite  scholars  of  the  Hebrew  and 
Greek  texts  are  not  always  the  most 
skillful  interpreters  of  the  Gospel  to 
six-year  olds.  The  best  theologian 
may  be  helpless  in  guiding  adoles- 
cents through  their  struggles.  I 
would   hate   to   trust  my   children's 


Christian  education  to  most  of  my 
theological  colleagues.  But  unless  the 
biblical  scholar  and  theologian  are  in 
some  significant  sense  participants  in 
the  ministry  of  reconciliation,  they 
probably  are  incapable  of  under- 
standing their  own  tasks.  They  can 
hardly  understand  the  Gospel,  and 
they  have  no  understanding  of  its 
communication.  Likewise  the  special- 
ist in  child  or  adolescent  psychology 
is  not  a  Christian  educator  unless  he 
has  learned  from  theological  scholars, 
either  by  studying  them  or  by  partic- 
ipating in  a  community  that  learns 
from  them. 

I  am  here  repeating  the  common 
argument  that  Christian  education 
must  have  a  biblical  and  theological 
basis,  but  I  am  also  insisting  on  the 
reverse  proposition:  that  theological 
scholarship  must  have  a  base  in  the 
life  of  the  church  and  in  the  practical 
disciplines.  If  educators  must  learn 
from  theologians,  so  must  theologians 
learn  from  educators. 

Christian  communication  is  of 
many  kinds.  Not  all  kinds  are  delib- 
erately planned  or  usually  called  com- 
munication. Jesus'  death  on  the  cross 
was  not  an  exercise  in  communica- 
tions —  although  I  once  heard  a 
church  public  relations  man  say 
almost  that.  Some  Christian  works  of 
mercy  are  the  more  genuine  because 
they  are  not  accompanied  by  "a  com- 
mercial" for  the  church  and  its 
beliefs.  Yet  Christ's  death  and  Chris- 
tian   service    do    communicate    the 
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Gospel. 

Let  us  now  turn,  however,  to  the 
deliberate  effort  of  Christian  institu- 
tions to  communicate  the  Christian 
message.  Immediately  we  find  two 
major  types  of  communication,  made 
familiar  by  New  Testament  scholars 
as  kerygma  and  didache. 

Kerygma  is  the  proclamation  of 
God's  deed  in  Christ.  The  verb, 
kerysso,  means  to  cry  or  proclaim  as 
a  herald.  Kerygma  is  announcement, 
testimony,  recital  of  events.  It  is  a 
brief  narrative  in  form.  It  is  the  core 
!  of  the  first  Christian  sermons  as  we 
have  them  in  the  books  of  Acts.  It 
was  one  major  way  of  transmitting 
the  message  about  Christ,  and,  as  the 
form  critics  have  shown,  it  accounts 
for  the  shaping  of  the  tradition  and 
the  literary  devices  by  which  many 
accounts  came  to  be  recorded  in  the 
New  Testament. 

Didache  is  the  teaching  that  goes 
on  in  the  community  created  by  the 
Gospel.  The  verb,  didasko.  means 
simply  to  teach.  The  persons  who 
believed  in  God's  work  in  Christ 
wanted  and  needed  to  know  more 
about  Christ.  It  was  important  to 
them  to  learn  of  his  character,  of  the 
moral  guidance  he  gave,  of  the 
demands  he  made  upon  his  disciples, 
of  all  that  he  did.  The  early  church 
promptly  developed  a  teaching  min- 
istry. The  content  and  methods  of 
teaching,  as  truly  as  the  kergyma, 
accounted  for  the  preservation  of  the 
tradition  and  the  formation  of  the 


New  Testament. 

It  is  C.  H.  Dodd  who  has  made 
this  distinction  so  prominent  a  tool 
of  New  Testament  scholarship.  With 
many  appreciative  critics  of  Dodd, 
I  am  not  convinced  that  the  New 
Testament  always  makes  "a  clear 
distinction  between  preaching  and 
teaching,"  between  kerygma  and 
didache.  That  is,  I  see  and  appreciate 
the  difference,  but  I  think  I  see  many 
cases  where  the  two  merge  into  each 
other.  A  particularly  interesting 
example  is  the  Great  Commission,  as 
reported  in  Mark  and  in  Mattheiv. 
In  Mark  the  passage  is  in  the  prob- 
lematic appendix,  missing  in  some 
texts,  but  it  is  characteristic  of  the 
shortest  and  most  kerygmatic  of  the 
gospels:  "Go  into  all  the  world  and 
preach  the  gospel  to  the  whole  crea- 
tion" (Mk.  16:  15).  The  verb  is 
kerysso.  Matthew,  who  gives  us  the 
biggest  blocks  of  Jesus'  teaching, 
quotes:  "Go  therefore  and  make 
disciples  of  all  nations,  baptizing 
them  in  the  name  of  the  Father  and 
of  the  Son  and  of  the  Holy  Spirit, 
teaching  them  to  observe  all  that  I 
have  commanded  you"  (Mt.  28:19- 
20).  The  verb  is  didasko.  Which  is 
right?  Do  we  have  to  choose?  Do 
not  the  two  verbs  rightly  blend  into 
each  other? 

I  do  not  say  that  this  single 
example  proves  much,  but  I  find  it 
representative  of  the  intimate  rela- 
tion between  kerygma  and  didache 
in    much    of    the    New    Testament. 
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What  shall  we  make  of  the  Sermon 
on  the  Mount?  It  is  characteristically 
assigned  to  didache,  but  it  opens 
with  the  ringing  sentence,  "Blessed 
are  the  poor  in  spirit,  for  theirs  is 
the  kingdom  of  heaven"  (Mt.  5:3). 
That  blessing  draws  its  meaning  and 
power  from  the  kergymatic  procla- 
mation of  the  kingdom.  The  conclu- 
sion, comparing  the  houses  built  on 
rock  and  on  sand,  reverberates  with 
the  eschtological  tones  of  kergyma, 
Most  of  what  comes  between  begin- 
ning and  end  is  deeply  rooted  in  the 
kergyma. 

Some  students  for  the  ministry 
these  days,  under  the  influence  of 
prominent  trends  in  theology  and 
biblical  studies,  exalt  proclamation, 
which  sounds  glamorous  and  impor- 
tant, at  the  expense  of  teaching, 
which  seems  dull  and  prosaic.  The 
obvious  answer  is  that  most  of  us 
have  suffered  under  at  least  some 
dull  pulpit  proclamations  and  have 
been  stirred  by  at  least  some  teach- 
ing. A  more  profound  answer  is  that 
the  title  characteristically  used  of 
Jesus  in  the  New  Testament  is 
"Rabbi,"  or  "teacher." 

No  important  issue  is  ever  settled 
by  counting  words,  but  it  is  worth 
noting  that  the  word  didasko  appears 
in  the  New  Testament  far  more  often 
than  the  word  kerysso.  That  compari- 
son is  not  fair  because  another  word 
enters  the  picture,  evangelizo,  mean- 
ing to  tell  good  tidings.  Then  we 
find  that  didasko  appears  just  about 


as  often  as  kerysso  and  evangelizo. 
Perhaps  that  will  suggest  to  us 
that  proclamation  and  teaching  are 
equally  important  in  the  Christian 
message  and  that  neither  had  better 
be  slighted  for  the  sake  of  the  other. 

Let  us  now  look  at  the  function  of 
teaching  in  respect  to  the  Gospel. 
Our  attempt  will  be  to  see  what  kind 
of  teaching  Christian  faith  itself 
implies  and  requires.  I  do  not  mean 
—  I  repeat  not  because  some  may 
argue  otherwise— that  we  can  hurdle 
centuries  of  history  and  neglect  dis- 
coveries about  psychology  and  learn- 
ing in  order  to  establish  a  theory  of 
education  based  solely  on  the  New 
Testament.  I  do  suggest  that,  in- 
fluenced as  we  are  by  history  and 
modern  scientific  understanding,  we 
still  had  better  go  to  the  New  Testa- 
ment to  find  out  what  Christian 
education  is.  Here  I  think  we  find 
basically  three  aspects  of  the  educa- 
tional task. 

The  first  is  the  effort  to  appro- 
priate and  understand  the  declara- 
tions of  the  Gospel.  The  announce- 
ment of  the  kerygma  usually  ends 
with  the  invitation  or  exhortation, 
"Repent  and  believe."  Here  is  a  call 
for  decision,  an  appeal  to  the  will. 
At  this  point  the  mind  wants  to 
know  more  about  this  message,  to 
understand  the  belief,  to  learn  the 
nature  of  the  decision.  It  seeks  infor- 
mation and  understanding.  "Do  not 
be  foolish,  but  understand  (suniete) 
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what  the  will  of  the  Lord  is"  (Eph. 
5:17). 

(In  referring  to  mind  and  will,  I 
should  perhaps  note,  I  am  not  en- 
dorsing a  psychology  that  identifies 
these  as  two  separate  things.  But  for 
practical  purposes  they  remain  useful 
words.  There  is  a  difference  between 
deciding  and  understanding,  even 
though  most  of  us  favor  keeping  the 
two  processes  as  closely  related  as 
possible. ) 

Every  significant  fragment  of  the 
kerygma  requires  interpretation.  The 
church  cannot  simply  mount  a 
rostrum  and  declare  to  the  world: 
"Repent,  for  the  kingdom  of  God  is 
at  hand."  "Prophecy  is  fulfilled  and 
the  Messiah  has  come."  "Jesus  is 
Lord."  "Christ  is  risen  from  the 
dead."  Each  of  these  short  questions 
calls  up  questions.  Some  are  ques- 
tions of  inquiry:  What  did  those 
words  mean  to  those  who  first  heard 
them?  What  do  they  mean  to  us  in 
our  world?  Others  are  questions  of 
skeptical  challenge:  How  can  we 
believe  it?  Can  this  Gospel  of  God's 
personal  love  be  real  in  view  of  what 
we  know  about  the  indifference  of 
the  universe  and  the  threats  of 
thermonuclear  destruction? 

However  confidently  the  church 
proclaims  its  message,  it  must  take 
seriously  these  questions.  In  fact,  the 
more  confident  the  church  is,  the 
readier  it  will  be  to  entertain  the 


questions,  not  refuting  them  with 
memorized  answers  but  facing  them 
anew  in  honest  discussion.  Unless  it 
is  to  repeat  proclamation  like  a 
cracked  phonograph  record,  the 
church  will  engage  in  continuous 
education  of  itself  as  to  the  meaning 
of  its  faith. 

I  suppose  Soren  Kierkegaard  went 
farther  than  anyone  else  in  stripping 
down  the  kerygma  to  the  absolute 
minimum.  His  famous  sentence  is: 

If  the  contemporary  generation  has 
left  nothing  behind  them  but  these 
words:  "We  have  believed  that  in 
such  and  such  a  year  God  appeared 
among  us  in  the  humble  figure  of  a 
servant,  that  he  lived  and  taught  in 
our  community,  and  finally  died,"  it 
would  be  more  than  enough.1 

But  notice  that  Kierkegaard  wrote  a 
shelf  full  of  books  to  elucidate  that 
sentence  that  was  "more  than 
enough."  He  explained  its  meaning 
in  terms  of  men's  inner  conflicts.  He 
wrote  on  Training  in  Christianity — 
surely  a  subject  of  Christian  educa- 
tion. He  dealt  lovingly  with  many 
details  of  the  Gospel  message.  We 
shall  look  later  at  some  of  his  specific 
contributions  to  Christian  education. 
If  the  kerygma  may  be  compared 
to  a  trumpet  call,  didache  is  its 
orchestration  —  in  the  sense  not  of 
decorating  the  basic  melody  but  of 
developing  the  theme  in  a  variety  of 
ways  and  showing  its  harmonies  and 
dissonances  with  our  total  experience. 


{ Philosophical  Fragments,  p.  87. 
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Thus  kerygma  demands  didache.  And 
did  ache  depends  upon  kerygma.  This 
means  that  preaching,  unless  it  is  to 
be  monotonous  repetition,  must  in- 
clude considerable  teaching;  and  the 
church's  program  in  Christian  educa- 
tion must  issue  from  the  Gospel. 

A  second  function  of  Christian 
education  is  suggested  in  Ephesians 
6:4,  where  fathers  are  instructed  to 
bring  up  their  children  in  the  paideia 
and  nouthesia  of  the  Lord.  Good- 
speed  sees  in  this  verse  the  "first  sign 
of  Christian  education  in  the  home," 
and  as  such  it  has  a  fundamental 
place  in  some  of  the  major  recent 
denominational  curricula.  How  shall 
we  translate  the  two  words,  paideia 
and  nouthesia?  The  King  James  ver- 
sion uses  the  familiar  words  "nur- 
ture" and  "admonition."  From  them 
recent  Christian  education  has  taken 
its  great  emphasis  on  nurture,  in 
reaction  to  the  preceding  emphasis 
on  growth.  The  Revised  Standard 
Version  uses  the  chillier  phrasing, 
"discipline"'  and  "instruction."  The 
New  English  Bible  says  "instruction" 
and  "correction."  In  this  case  I  am 
not  sure  that  the  later  translations 
are  a  gain  in  accuracy.  Paideia  can 
be  translated  "discipline,"  even  "chas- 
tisement"; it  sometimes  has  that 
meaning  in  Scripture.  But  that  is  not 
its  only  meaning.  Werner  Jaeget's 
three-volume  work,  Paideia,  shows 
how  that  word  stands  for  the  whole 
richness  and  depth  of  Hellenic  cul- 


ture. In  Ephesians  that  same  word  is 
Christianized.  Fathers  are  to  bring 
up  their  children  in  the  paideia  of 
the  Lord. 

The  verb  translated  "bring  up"  is 
also  significant.  A  few  sentences 
earlier  in  Ephesians  the  same  verb  is 
translated  "nourish."  The  point  thete 
is  that  Christ  "nourishes  and  cher- 
ishes" the  church,  thus  showing  a 
husband  how  to  nourish  and  cherish 
his  wife  (5:29).  So  we  come  back 
to  our  key  verse  on  Christian  nur- 
ture and  see  that  it  means  the  kind 
of  loving  care  that  introduces  the 
child  into  the  whole  Christian  life. 

We  must  not,  however,  eliminate 
the  element  of  discipline  and  correc- 
tion in  the  verse.  Particularly  in  these 
days,  when  we  are  sometimes  led  to 
believe  that  acceptance  is  the  total 
content  of  Christian  education,  we 
should  note  that  in  Scripture  there  is 
always  a  sharp  edge  to  the  communi- 
cation of  the  Gospel.  This  same  letter 
to  the  Ephesians  tells  us  that  men 
are  "darkened  in  their  understanding, 
alienated  from  the  life  of  God  be- 
cause of  the  ignorance  that  is  in  them 
due  to  their  hardness  of  heart" 
(4:18).  Christian  education  then  is 
not  just  the  nurturing  of  man's  native 
gifts,  the  development  of  the  normal 
personality.  It  is  nurture  and  admoni- 
tion, the  loving  care  that  corrects  the 
direction  of  life,  the  guidance  of  the 
person  into  the  whole  ethos  of  Chris- 
tian faith  and  service.  It  is  the  proc- 
ess of  acculturation  by  which  persons 
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move  from  their  natural  human  cul- 
tures into  the  revised,  transformed 
culture  of  Christian  faith.  It  is  the 
development  of  skills  in  the  kinds  of 
service  and  action  required  by  the 
Christian  mission. 

This  awareness  of  Christian  mis- 
sion brings  us  to  a  third  function  of 
Christian  education.  If  "God  so  loved 
the  world  that  He  gave  His  only 
son,"  the  church  that  springs  from 
that  gift  will  seek  to  communicate 
the  good  news  and  carry  the  love  into 
the  world.  Part  of  Christian  educa- 
tion is  the  development  of  the 
knowledge  and  skills  by  which  people 
serve  God  and  their  fellow  men  in 
various  vocations.  Therefore  Chris- 
tian education  includes  colleges  and 
theological  seminaries  in  which  per- 
sons prepare  for  many  lay  and  clerical 
callings.  Adult  education  in  local 
churches  is  increasingly  taking  a 
vocational  emphasis.  The  missionary 
thrust  prompts  the  church  to  educate 
its  own  people  for  service. 

The  same  missionary  impulse 
means  that  Christian  education  works 
not  only  within  the  church  but  be- 
tween the  church  and  the  world, 
between  the  faithful  and  the  uncom- 
mitted, between  faith  and  unfaith 
inside  Christian  persons  and  the 
Christian  community.  The  approach 
to  unfaith  properly  includes  procla- 
mation and  evangelism.  The  aspect 
most  educational  in  its  function  may 
be  called  apologetics.  To  get  a  clear 


look  at  that  abused  task,  let  us 
examine  a  verse  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment, 1  Peter  3:15.  "Always  be  pre- 
pared to  make  a  defense  to  any  one 
who  calls  you  to  account  for  the  hope 
that  is  in  you,  yet  do  it  with  gentle- 
ness and  reverence."  The  word  for 
defense  is  apologia.  In  this  context 
the  manner  is  not,  in  everyday  lan- 
guage, defensive  or  apologetic.  The 
situation  is  one  of  persecution,  when 
Christians  are  suffering  for  their 
faith.  They  are  advised  to  suffer 
gladly,  yet  always  be  ready  to  answer 
accusers  by  setting  forth  their  beliefs 
and  showing  why  they  hold  them. 
Similarly  when  the  word  apologia  is 
used  of  Paul  in  Acts  (25:16)  or  by 
Paul  in  Acts  (22: 1 )  and  1  Corinthians 
(9:3),  it  is  in  situations  of  conflict 
where  explanation  is  appropriate. 

A  prominent  mood  in  theology 
today  has  little  sympathy  for  the 
apologetic  task  of  the  church.  It 
sees  the  missionary  work  of  the 
church  solely  as  proclaiming  and  con- 
fessing the  Gospel,  as  confronting  the 
world  with  a  choice  starkly  free  of 
any  lure  or  persuasion.  It  maintains, 
sometimes  convincingly,  that  the 
Christian  cannot  argue  for  the  Gospel 
on  the  grounds  of  some  criteria  out- 
side the  Gospel;  this  process  shifts 
allegiance  from  Christ  to  the  presum- 
ably more  basic  ground  of  choice 
outside  Christ. 

Any  answer  to  that  mood  must 
recognize  that  in  the  last  analysis 
Christian  faith  does  require  radical 
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personal  decision,  and  no  devices  can 
gently  talk  anybody  into  faith.  In  the 
New  Testament,  however,  apologe- 
tics does  not  obscure  the  conflict 
between  faith  and  unfaith.  Apolo- 
getics does  not  compromise  the  dif- 
ference, but  interprets  it  patiently. 
Apologetics  does  not  try  to  ease  any- 
one into  faith  without  his  knowing 
what  is  happening,  but  shows  him 
the  meaning  of  his  own  anxieties, 
doubts,  evasions,  and  yearnings.  In 
a  time  when  the  phrase,  "decision 
for  Christ,"  has  been  made  too  much 
a  propagandistic  and  emotional 
slogan,  apologetics  shows  what  Chris- 
tian decision  means  in  terms,  not  of 
a  single  act,  but  of  the  thousands 
of  daily  decisions  in  which  persons 
accept  or  reject  Christ.  Apologetics 
inevitably  demands  recital  and  con- 
fession. 

Some  of  the  modern  theologians 
who  have  criticized  apologetics  most 
powerfully  are  themselves  skilled 
apologists.  Kierkegaard  often  insisted 
upon  pure  confessionalism,  blasting 
the  apologetic  endeavor.  Yet  his 
subtle  analysis  of  anxieties  and  their 
healing  is  an  effective  apologetic 
enterprise.  H.  Richard  Niebuhr  in 
The  Meaning  of  Revelation  criticizes 
apologetics,  but  that  very  book  is  one 
of  the  best  apologetic  writings  of  our 
time. 

The  Christian  missionary  responsi- 
bility is  not  solely  apologetic  in 
character.  In  the  New  Testament,  as 
today,  missions  require  communica- 


tion of  the  kerygma.  But  that  com- 
munication is  sometimes  joined  with 
an  apologia  for  the  faith  and  hope, 
made  in  gentle  boldness.  The  apolo- 
getic side  of  the  Christian  mission 
is  the  side  especially  appropriate  to 
Christian  education.  It  is  the  more 
necessary  in  a  society  like  ours,  which 
has  so  obscured  both  the  conflicts 
and  ties  between  Christian  faith  and 
our  culture. 


Can  we  draw  together  these 
three  functions  of  Christian  educa- 
tion— the  functions  of  understanding, 
of  acculturation,  and  of  participation 
in  mission — in  a  description  of  the 
process  of  Christian  education? 

I  would  rather  not  offer  a  defini- 
tion of  Christian  education.  To 
define  is  to  draw  limits  around,  and 
Christian  education  needs  to  keep 
bursting  through  preconceived  limits. 
I  would  rather  not  specify  goals  for 
Christian  education.  One  effect  of 
Christian  education  is  to  change 
goals.  It  leads  people  to  dissatisfac- 
tion with  old  goals  and  to  apprecia- 
tion of  the  kind  of  life  that  once  they 
rejected. 

Yet  we  do  need  description  of  the 
direction  of  Christian  education  so 
that  we  may  have  some  ways  of 
recognizing  when  we  are  about  our 
business.  So  I  propose,  not  as  a  final 
target  and  hope  but  as  a  workaday 
entrance  into  our  responsibilities,  the 
following  statement:  Christian  educa- 
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tion  introduces  persons  into  the  life 
of  the  community  of  Christian  faith. 

Notice  immediately  how  this 
direction  differs  from  some  that  have 
been  used.  It  is  not  the  same  as  the 
effort  to  stuff  heads  with  informa- 
tion about  the  Bible  and  doctrine — 
a  method  that  some  of  us  and  our 
parents  have  known.  It  is  not  the 
same  as  hunting  through  our  experi- 
ences to  find  or  generate  a  religion 
— a  method  that  some  of  us  and  our 
children  have  known.  It  is  the  shar- 
ing of  the  life  of  a  community  that 
responds  to  God's  deed  in  Christ — 
a  method  that  demands  study  of  the 
Bible  and  of  experience  in  constant 
interplay. 

In  entering  into  the  community  of 
faith  we  learn  to  share  its  heritage 
and  history,  in  the  process  that  Gor- 
don Chamberlin  has  called  "choos- 
ing our  ancestors."  We  learn  to  share 
its  style  of  life — its  faith,  hope,  and 
love;  its  worship,  its  ethics,  its  sense 
of  personal  relations.  We  learn  to 
engage  in  its  mission — its  ministry  of 
reconciliation  in  the  world.  We  learn 
to  appropriate  its  hope  —  its  confi- 
dence that  our  destinies  are  secure 
in  the  God  whom  we  know  in  Christ. 

This  approach  to  Christian  educa- 
tion, I  suggest,  has  about  it  an  ele- 
ment of  modesty  and  an  element  of 
realism.  It  is  modest  in  that  it  does 
not  aim  to  convert  people,  to  make 
them  Christians,  to  redeem  their 
lives.  God,  the  Holy  Spirit,  does  that. 
He  may  work  through  us  as  Chris- 


tian educators,  but  He  has  many 
other  possibilities.  Christian  educa- 
tion is  not  trying  to  "produce"  the 
rare  St.  Augustine,  Martin  Luther,  or 
John  Wesley.  No  Christian  educator 
would  plan  lives  like  those.  Our  plan- 
ning would  spare  people  much  that 
happened  in  those  stormy  careers. 
But  God  in  His  mighty  way  used 
those  men.  So  we  must  remind  our- 
selves that  in  Christian  education  we 
are  not  trying  to  do  the  whole  work 
of  God.  What  we  do,  though  more 
important  than  we  usually  realize,  is 
not  everything. 

But  it  is  something  we  can  do.  We 
cannot  g'we  other  people  faith,  as  we 
cannot  even  drum  it  up  in  ourselves. 
We  cannot  assure  them  of  salvation 
or  even  peace  of  mind.  We  cannot 
promise  parents  that  we  will  teach 
their  children  right  and  wrong.  But 
we  can  invite  and  introduce  persons 
into  the  community  of  faith.  With- 
out prejudging  the  work  of  the  Holy 
Spirit  or  of  personal  freedom,  we 
can  offer  participation  and  education 
among  the  people  who  acknowledge 
God  and  see  His  revelation  in  Christ. 

If  this  is  a  realistic  possibility,  it 
is  nevertheless  not  an  easy  one.  It 
thrusts  a  burden  upon  the  church 
that  most  churches  would  rather  not 
carry.  If  in  the  last  analysis  the  Chris- 
tian educator  is  God,  the  human  edu- 
cator is  His  church.  That  is  embar- 
rassing. The  church  is  the  community 
of  faith,  but  a  poor  community  of 
faith.  It  is  much  besides  a  community 
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of  faith.  It  is  likely  to  be  a  fellowship 
of  mutual  admiration,  a  racially  and 
socially  exclusive  society,  an  organiza- 
tion for  the  perpetuation  of  the 
status  quo,  a  group  skilled  in  finding 
ways  to  evade  God.  It  sometimes 
educates  people  into  its  sins  more 
effectively  than  into  the  faith  it  pro- 
fesses. 

To  realize  all  this  is  to  come  to 
terms  with  our  problem.  All  Chris- 
tian education  includes  some  mis- 
education.  Yet  a  Christian  church 
that  confesses  its  sins,  that  testifies 
to  God's  judgment  and  forgiving 
love,  that  teaches  with  some  authen- 
tic echo  and  embodiment  of  Christ's 
teaching,  that  knows  itself  called  to 
a  mission  in  the  world  —  such  a 
church  educates  within  a  faith  that 


constantly  points  beyond  its  achieve- 
ments. 

That  pointing  beyond  is  decisive. 
My  main  misgiving  in  "introducing 
persons  into  the  life  of  the  com- 
munity of  Christian  faith"  is  that  we 
emphasize  the  community  more  than 
the  faith.  We  may  think  that  we  are 
succeeding  when  we  make  the 
stranger  part  of  the  group,  when 
individuals  find  security  in  belong- 
ing. To  this  problem  we  must  return 
later. 

But  let  us  note  immediately  that 
Christ  called  his  disciples  to  a  mis- 
sion. He  educated  them  for  that 
mission.  The  community  of  faith  that 
carries  out  his  mission  is  the  com- 
munity that  to  this  day  is  doing  the 
work  of  Christian  education. 


II 


The  Stormy  Partnership 
Between  Theologians  and  Educators 


It  is  an  open  secret  that  theo- 
logians and  religious  educators, 
although  they  never  doubt  that  they 
love  each  other,  frequently  irritate 
each  other.  If  they  avoid  the  irrita- 
tion, the  reason  is  sometimes  that 
they  ignore  each  other.  Ignoring  has 
its  disadvantages;  ignoring  produces 
ignorance.  Neither  theologians  nor 
religious  educators  can  publicly  take 
a  stand  in  favor  of  ignorance.  So  let 
us  immediately  rule  out  ignoring  as 
an  unhappy  kind  of  relationship.  In 
the  nature  of  the  case  theologians 
and  educators  have  to  enter  into  a 
partnership,  though  it  may  be  and 
often  is  a  stormy  partnership. 

The  partnership  is  inevitable  be- 
cause each  party  encroaches  upon 
the  other's  territory.  Whether  he 
comes  as  a  welcome  guest  to  co- 
operate or  as  an  obnoxious  intruder 
to  interfere,  there  he  is.  There's  no 
getting  rid  of  him.  I  have  already 
tried  to  say  that  the  Gospel  and  its 
communication  are  inseparable.  That 
means  that  every  theology  implies  a 
method  of  communication.  And 
every  methodology  implies  a  content. 
The  theologian  inevitably  says  some- 
thing about  Christian  education, 
something    that    the    educator    may 


accept  or  reject.  The  educator  inevi- 
tably develops  theological  assump- 
tions, which  the  theologian  may 
appreciate  or  criticize.  The  two  can- 
not carve  out  separate  domains  and 
agree  to  mind  their  own  business. 

The  relationships  between  theol- 
ogy and  Christian  education  have  had 
some  interesting  consequences  in 
America.  An  examination  of  them 
will  illuminate  our  educational  mis- 
sion today. 

1. 

The  dominant  faith  of  Ameri- 
ca's early  history  took  shape  in  the 
old  New  England  theology,  a  cove- 
nantal  form  of  Calvinism.  Here  was 
a  powerful  belief,  magnificent  when 
it  expressed  the  Gospel,  barren  when 
it  went  to  seed.  It  had  two  im- 
mediate consequences  for  Christian 
education. 

First,  the  Christian  had  to  know 
the  Scripture,  hold  sound  doctrine, 
obey  the  proper  codes  of  behavior. 
Christian  education  drilled  him  in 
all  these.  It  aimed  to  instill  in  the 
child  a  substantial  content  of  knowl- 
edge together  with  the  attitudes 
appropriate  to  that  knowledge. 
Nathanial     Hawthorne,     who    both 
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appreciated  and  satirized  his  Puritan 
ancestors,  described  this  kind  of  edu- 
cation in  The  Scarlet  Letter.  The 
governor  and  a  clergyman  are  con- 
cerned about  the  rearing  of  Pearl, 
the  offspring  of  Hester  Prynne's 
adultery.  So  the  Reverend  Mr.  Wil- 
son addressed  the  child:  "Prithee, 
young  one,  who  art  thou  .  .  .  ?  Art 
thou  a  Christian  child  —  ha!  Dost 
know  thy  catechism?"  And  Governor 
Bellingham  encourages  the  pastor: 
"Good  Master  Wilson,  I  pray  you, 
examine  this  Pearl — since  that  is  her 
name  —  and  see  whether  she  hath 
such  Christian  nurture  as  befits  a 
child  of  her  age."  The  child's  age  is 
three,  but  the  interrogation  is  on 
matters  of  doctrine,  which  are  ap- 
parently the  best  test  of  "Christian 
nurture." 

The  second  requirement  upon  the 
Christian  was  to  make  a  confession 
of  personal  regeneration.  Many  per- 
sons baptized  into  the  church  as 
infants,  did  not  later  experience  or 
confess  regeneration.  They  were  not 
admitted  to  communion.  Many  argu- 
ments centered  around  that  "Half- 
way Covenant"  by  which  these  per- 
sons were  regarded  as  partial 
members  in  the  church.  But  here  was 
a  knotty  issue  for  Christian  educa- 
tion. There  are  obviously  techniques 
for  teaching  doctrine.  But  are  there 
techniques  for  producing  the  experi- 
ence of  regeneration,  the  work  of  the 
Holy  Spirit?  Human  psychology  (not 
here  to  be  confused  with  the  Holy 


Spirit)  tells  us  that  a  person,  if  all 
his  friends  in  his  peer  group  are  con- 
fessing experiences  of  regeneration 
is  likely  to  do  the  same.  If  the  friends 
are  not,  what  then?  One  answer  in 
American  history  has  been  the 
revival.  Starting  with  Jonathan 
Edwards  and  the  Great  Awakening 
a  series  of  revivals  swept  the  country, 
often  making  their  greatest  impact 
on  the  Western  frontier  where  the 
traveling  preacher  and  the  camp 
meeting  produced  phenomena  quite 
different  from  those  of  old  New 
England.  If  revivalism  (despite  its 
beginning  among  Presbyterians  and 
Congregationalists )  was  somewhat  ill 
at  ease  in  the  traditions  of  Calvinism, 
the  larger  frontier  groups  of  Metho- 
dists and  Baptists  more  than  made  up 
the  difference,  both  in  numbers  and 
in  gusto. 

To  become  a  Christian,  then,  one 
should  first  learn  the  contents  of  the 
Bible,  Christian  doctrine  and  moral- 
ity; and  second,  undergo  a  rather  spe- 
cific form  of  religious  experience. 
The  order  might  be  reversed,  as  the 
experience  of  the  revival  led  to  train- 
ing in  Christian  knowledge  and  con- 
duct. In  the  division  of  labor,  the 
leader  of  the  revival  was  a  minister, 
perhaps  a  traveling  evangelist.  The 
church's  educational  work,  we  might 
properly  conclude,  was  the  inculca- 
tion of  Christian  teachings  and  habits. 
Education  might  also  teach  people  to 
expect  the  special  experience  of  re- 
generation. 
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Meanwhile  the  organized  Sunday 
School  movement,  started  in  England 
in  the  1780's,  quickly  took  hold  in 
the  United  States,  often  in  close  re- 
lation to  the  evangelical  revival.  It 
flourished  in  some  tension  with  older 
church  forms,  partly  because  of  its 
origins  among  the  lower  social  classes 
and  because  of  an  anti-clerical  im- 
pulse. Since  it  was  not  the  product 
of  any  single  denomination  and  was 
often  in  fact  quite  independent  of 
the  denominations,  it  produced 
changes  in  some  doctrinal  points,  in 
hymnody,  and  in  many  habits.  But  it 
kept  the  old  double  thrust:  its  sub- 
ject of  instruction  was  Scripture  and 
morals,  and  it  taught  the  importance 
of  the  religious  experience  associated 
with  revivalism.  Its  achievements  in 
enlisting  lay  teachers  and  instructing 
generations  of  children  were  remark- 
able. By  1872  it  had  established  the 
system  of  uniform  lessons.  In  a  time 
of  rampant  denominationalism  here 
was  an  amazing  concensus.  Wherever 
a  person  might  be  on  Sunday,  he 
could  expect  to  study  the  same  Scrip- 
ture as  in  his  home  church.  The  local 
newspaper  probably  carried  a  com- 
mentary on  it,  and  families  might 
study  it  together. 

The  accomplishment  came  at  some 
cost.  The  relative  autonomy  of  the 
Sunday  School  from  the  church 
meant  that  the  church  could  shirk  a 
responsibility  to  its  own  detriment. 
And  the  Sunday  School  tended  to 
conceive  its  task  rather  narrowly  as 


teaching  the  Bible.  Often  this  meant 
teaching  the  snippets  of  the  Bible 
designated  for  various  Sundays.  Bible 
study  was  assumed  to  have  an  almost 
magical  efficacy  —  an  assumption  in- 
herent in  the  method  that  required  all 
age  groups  to  use  the  same  material. 
Since  different  ages  obviously  have 
different  levels  of  understanding,  the 
uniform  lessons  automatically  sub- 
ordinated understanding  to  the  in- 
culcation of  the  Scripture  per  se.  This 
tendency  fitted  very  well  the  tradi- 
tional biblical  literalism,  which  was 
hardening  into  fundamentalism. 

This  hasty  history  indicates  the 
the  way  in  which  a  given  theology 
produces  methods  of  education, 
which  then  react  to  reinforce  or 
modify  the  theology.  A  different  set 
of  convictions  would  have  produced 
different  methods,  which  in  turn 
would  have  had  their  theological  sig- 
nificance. In  fact,  that  differing  pro- 
cess was  going  on  concurrently,  and 
we  must  turn  to  look  at  it. 


From  the  beginning  the  New 
England  theology  had  challengers. 
The  names  of  Roger  Williams,  Anne 
Hutchinson,  and  William  Penn  are 
important  in  the  early  history  of 
America.  In  some  cases  we  have  evi- 
dence, in  other  cases  we  can  judge  by 
implication  that  their  beliefs  required 
different  educational  methods  from 
the  Puritan  beliefs. 

Not  until  the  late  seventeenth  and 
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the  eighteenth  centuries,  however, 
did  the  great  challenge  come.  The 
rationalism  of  the  Enlightenment  led 
to  deistic  theologies  of  natural  re- 
ligion, in  which  there  was  no  room 
for  revelation  unless  as  a  "republica- 
tion of  the  truths  of  nature."  The  re- 
jection of  the  authority  of  the  Bible 
obviously  required  a  complete  change 
in  the  notion  of  religious  education. 
If  Benjamin  Franklin  had  carried  out 
his  own  proposals  for  founding  a 
new  religious  cult,  its  methods  of 
education  would  have  been  far  dif- 
ferent from  those  in  Jonathan  Ed- 
wards' Northampton.  (Franklin,  in- 
cidently,  was  born  only  three  years 
after  Edwards,  outliving  Edwards  by 
32  years.) 

Deism  made  its  main  impact  out- 
side the  church.  Inside  the  church  it 
had  considerable  influence,  but  pro- 
voked the  more  potent  evangelical 
revivals  in  opposition  to  it.  Hence, 
although  its  educational  implications 
are  clear,1  it  never  produced  a  full 
blown  theory  of  Christian  education. 

The  nineteenth  century,  however, 
did  produce  such  a  theory.  The 
American  development  of  liberal 
theology  was  akin  to  the  great  Euro- 
pean movement  marked  by  such 
names  as  Kant,  Coleridge,  Schleier- 
macher,  and  Ritschl.  It  is  important 
to  remember  today  that  this  liberal 
theology  opposed  both  the  Protestant 


scholasticisms,  which  were  becoming 
increasingly  rigid  and  untenable,  and 
the  arid  rationalism  of  the  Enlighten- 
ment. While  some  of  its  spokesmen 
wandered  far  from  any  Christian 
heritage,  others  maintained  a  strong 
evangelical  message.  Such  a  leader 
was  Horace  Bushnell  (1802-76), 
who  made  the  major  contribution  to 
Christian  education  in  his  book, 
Christian  Nurture,  published  in  1847, 
then  revised  and  enlarged  in  1861. 

The  book  is  impressive  enough 
that  Dean  Luther  Weigle  could  write 
of  it  in  1947:  "Horace  Bushnell's 
Christian  Nurture  is  as  significant 
today  as  when  it  was  published  one 
hundred  years  ago.  Modern  psychol- 
ogy and  sociology  have  confirmed  its 
insights,  and  the  best  of  modern  edu- 
cation is  in  its  spirit."  Let  us  notice 
a  few  characteristics  of  Bushnell's 
education  program. 

First,  he  rested  his  case  largely  in 
Chrisrian  doctrine  and  Scripture. 
When  he  argued  from  revelation,  as 
he  specifically  did,  it  was  more  from 
the  revealed  "character  and  will"  of 
God  than  from  a  doctrine  of  verbal 
authority  of  the  Bible.  In  this  regard 
Bushnell's  reasoning  is  in  accord 
with  the  dominant  theologies  of  to- 
day. In  his  time  it  meant,  not  a  neg- 
lect of  the  Bible,  but  a  realization 
that  indoctrination  in  the  Bible  is 
itself  far  less  than  Christian  nurture. 


1E.g.,  John  Locke's  theory  of  the  mind  as  a  blank  tablet  is  very  different  from  the 
doctrine  of  original  sin. 
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Second,  Bushnell  saw  what  is  now 
called  "the  relational  character  of 
learning."  That  is,  persons  learn  not 
just  the  information  and  ideas  they 
are  taught.  The  human  relationships 
within  which  they  learn  have  as 
much  to  do  with  their  development 
as  the  factual  and  ideational  content 
of  instruction.  Bushnell  emphasized 
the  vocation  of  the  family  in  the 
Christian  nurture  of  children.  He 
rightly  refuted  the  extreme  indivi- 
dualism that  governed  educational 
theories  of  the  past.  In  rejecting  a 
real  error  he  went  too  far  and  missed 
some  of  the  importance  of  unique 
personality  and  freedom.  Yet  much 
of  his  argument  makes  sense  in  the 
Christian  family  today. 

In  putting  so  much  emphasis  on 
the  family  Bushnell  said  rather  little 
about  the  educational  mission  of  the 
church.  Therefore  his  influence  upon 
denominational  programs  of  Chris- 
tian education  was  more  indirect  than 
direct.  He  has  rather  little  to  say  to 
the  contemporary  church  school  that, 
like  so  many,  draws  a  large  number 
of  its  students  from  families  not  ac- 
tive in  the  church. 

Third,  Bushnell  did  not  neglect  the 
importance  of  sin  and  redemption. 
He  wrote:  "There  are  many  who  as- 
sume the  radical  goodness  of  human 
nature,  and  the  work  of  Christian 
education  is,  in  their  view,  only  to 


educate  or  educe  the  good  that  is  in 
us.  Let  no  one  be  disturbed  by  the 
suspicion  of  a  coincidence  between 
what  I  have  here  said  and  such  a 
theory."2  He  wrote  of  "a  fall  and  a 
bondage  under  the  laws  of  evil."  He 
did  not  have  the  experiences  of  our 
age,  which  have  taught  us  so  much 
of  both  the  viciousness  and  subtlety 
of  sin.  But  he  believed  in  divine 
atonement  and  developed  his  doc- 
trine, in  contrast  to  more  juridical 
ones,  in  his  book  The  Vicarious  Sac- 
rifice. 

Fourth,  Bushnell's  most  famous 
statement  is  his  proposition:  "That 
the  child  is  to  grow  up  a  Christian, 
and  never  know  himself  as  being 
otherwise"  (p.  4).  That  is  an  idea 
that  deserves  careful  scrutiny.  In  a 
chronological  sense  it  is  persuasive. 
Many  an  adult  churchman  has  not 
the  slightest  inclination  or  desire  to 
look  back  upon  his  life  and  say,  "I 
grew  up  in  bondage  to  sin  until  such- 
and-such  an  age.  Then  I  experienced 
regeneration  and  became  a  Chris- 
tian." Most  Christian  education  today 
accepts  Bushnell  in  this  chronologi- 
cal sense.  But  Bushnell's  statement 
hides  the  conflict  between  sin  and 
grace,  and  the  consequent  need  for 
decision.  A  Christian  may  well  an- 
swer him:  "I  do  indeed  know  my- 
self as  being  other  than  a  Christian, 
both  in  my  childhood  and  today.  I 


2Horace  Bushnell,  Christian  Nurture,  Centennial  edition    (New  Haven:  Yale  Univer- 
sity Press,  1947),  p.  15. 
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know  my  dependence  on  grace,  my 
continuous  struggle,  my  need  for  con- 
stant decision."  Something  of  this 
Bushnell  said,  but  he  said  it  rather 
gently.  He  was  right  against  the 
stereotyped  descriptions  of  salvation 
in  the  orthodoxy  he  knew.  But  the 
stereotype  expressed,  in  distorted 
form,  truth  that  Bushnell  soft-ped- 
aled. 

There  is  another  difficulty  in  Bush- 
nell's  doctrine.  One  might  grow  up 
a  Christian,  never  aware  of  a  basic 
change  in  his  life,  because  his  family 
guided  him  from  the  beginning  in 
a  Christian  direction.  But  one  might 
also  do  the  same  thing  because  the 
idea  of  the  Christian  life  is  so  diluted 
and  confused  with  the  drift  of  cul- 
ture that  no  decision  is  necessary. 
That  danger,  lurking  in  Bushnell's 
thought,  became  fully  realized  among 
many  persons,  less  profound  than  he, 
who  accepted  his  language. 

Bushnell  offers  an  example  of  a 
partnership  between  theology  and 
Christian  education  within  one  man's 
thought — a  real  and  not  very  stormy 
partnership.  No  one  reading  Bush- 
nell can  doubt  that  his  theology  in- 
fluenced his  educational  ideas.  Nor 
can  anyone  doubt  a  feedback,  in 
which  his  educational  convictions  in- 
fluenced his  doctrine.  Interestingly, 
Christian  Nurture  was  his  first  major 
book.  From  there  he  went  on  to  his 
more  strictly  doctrinal  writings.  This 
sequence  does  not  necessarily  prove 
that  his  educational  assumptions  be- 


came the  foundation  for  his  theology. 
It  does  strongly  suggest  that  the  edu- 
cational mission  rightly  influences 
the  understanding  of  doctrine. 

4. 

After  Bushnell  the  develop- 
ment of  liberal  theology  became 
increasingly  entwined  with  some  of 
the  dominant  tendencies  in  secular 
culture.  This  was  especially  the  case 
in  religious  education.  New  discover- 
ies and  theories  in  educational  psy- 
chology came  out  of  the  universities 
and  public  schools.  Religious  educa- 
tors appropriated  many  of  the  new- 
tendencies  eagerly  and  sometimes 
made  important  contributions  to 
them. 

They  did  so  on  the  assumption — 
a  valid  assumption,  I  would  insist — 
that  the  Christian  is  interested  in  all 
knowledge  and  all  insight,  that  he 
rejects  nothing  simply  because  it 
comes  from  a  source  labeled  secular. 
The  new  educational  psychology 
made  discoveries  about  learning  that 
no  educator  could  ignore.  It  showed 
that  indoctrination  in  facts  and  pre- 
cepts does  not  change  character  very 
much.  It  disclosed  the  educational 
hollowness  of  reliance  upon  an 
externally  imposed  authority  as  com- 
pared with  personal  discovery.  It 
demonstrated  that  persons  learn  most 
effectively  when  they  are  interested 
in  a  subject,  when  the  educational 
process  is  a  live  activity  rather  than 
simply  preparation  for  some  vague 
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future,  when  they  are  solving  genu- 
ine problems  of  their  own  rather 
than  absorbing  the  formulas  of 
others.  These  discoveries  called  for 
major  changes  in  the  educational 
practices  of  the  churches,  especially 
of  the  Sunday  Schools. 

It  was  a  stimulating  time.  Men  like 
John  Dewey  and  George  Albert  Coe 
stirred  controversy  and  spurred  ex- 
periments. The  Religious  Educa- 
tion Association,  founded  in  1903, 
brought  together  a  variety  of  people 
concerned  with  reforming  educa- 
tional practices.  The  great  diversity 
of  views  within  the  Association 
meant  that  the  unity  of  the  group 
had  to  be  its  educational  interest 
rather  than  theological  conviction. 
This  might  have  meant — as  it  has 
meant  in  recent  years  —  the  oppor- 
tunity for  genuine  theological  con- 
frontation between  differing  view- 
points in  a  cooperative  atmosphere. 
Too  often  —  especially  in  the  early 
decades — it  meant  shelving  theolo- 
gical questions  as  disruptive  and 
unnecessary. 

But  just  this  point  was  the  nub  of 
the  problem.  Christian  education 
could  welcome  all  truth,  but  Chris- 
tian faith  had  its  own  insights  into 
truth,  its  own  clues  for  distinguishing 
truth  and  falsity.  It  could  not  let 
method  be  the  sole  determinant  of 
content.  It  had  to  claim — as  secular 
education  is  now  increasingly  claim- 
ing— that  the  child's  interests  are  not 
always  the  best  test  of  what  learning 


is  most  valuable  for  him.  It  had  to 
ask  some  theological  questions  of 
education. 

Certainly  education  was  making 
some  theological  judgments.  Educa- 
tors, influenced  by  Dewey  and  others, 
set  a  low  estimate  upon  authority, 
particularly  on  traditional  authority. 
Although  the  time  was  overdue  for 
attack  on  a  wooden  biblical  authori- 
tarianism, educators  often  attacked 
any  belief  in  the  authority  of  a  God 
who  communicates  to  people  through 
the  Bible.  Educational  psychology 
often  rejected  the  whole  idea  of  a 
doctrine  of  human  nature,  preferring 
to  talk  of  habits.  For  the  doctrine  of 
sin  it  substituted  an  optimism  based 
on  confidence  in  scientific  method. 
It  urged  growth  instead  of  redemp- 
tion, development  of  personality 
instead  of  justification  by  faith, 
problem-solving  instead  of  living  by 
grace.  Sometimes  it  insisted  that  all 
loyalties  must  be  tentative,  subject 
to  further  experimentation. 

Religious  educators  absorbed  or 
resisted  these  ideas  in  varying  de- 
grees. They  were  divided  in  their 
own  judgments  as  to  whether  they 
were  teaching  a  theology.  I  remember 
well  the  perplexity  of  my  friends 
and  myself  as  we  pressed  for  answers 
to  this  question.  Sometimes  the 
answer  came:  "No,  we  are  not  teach- 
ing theology.  We  are  conducting  an 
inquiry  into  methods  of  education. 
You  get  your  theology"  —  here  the 
tone  of  voice  might  be  deferential  or 
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condescending  —  "in  other  depart- 
ments." But  sometimes  the  answer 
was:  "Yes,  our  methods  do  imply  a 
theology.  And  this  demands  a  major 
revision  of  the  theology  the  theolo- 
gians are  teaching." 

The  latter  answer  was  more  clear- 
headed than  the  first.  The  era  of  the 
stormy  partnership  was  arriving. 

5. 

Let  us  look  at  the  situation. 

Between  fundamentalism  and  the 
prevailing  new  theories  of  education, 
no  partnership  was  possible.  Funda- 
mentalism might  pick  up  some 
audio-visual  gimmicks  or  adapt  some 
specific  techniques — and  often  did  so 
very  skillfully  —  but  its  view  of 
authority  was  the  opposite  of  the 
new  religious  educators'  view.  There 
was  no  stormy  partnership  because 
there  was  no  partnership. 

In  the  opposite  camp  some  theolo- 
gies on  the  left  wing  of  the  liberal 
movement  could  live  in  complete 
harmony  with  the  prevailing  reli- 
gious education.  The  partnership  was 
not  stormy  because  the  two  sides 
agreed. 

Evangelical  liberals  were  critically 
appreciative  of  the  religious  educa- 
tion movement.  They  contributed  to 
it,  learned  from  it,  guarded  warily 
against  some  of  its  tendencies.  Here 
was  real  partnership.  The  variety  of 
viewpoint  among  theologians  and 
among  educators  meant  that  the 
partnership  experienced  differing  de- 


grees of  turbulence. 

Then,  when  the  religious  educa- 
tion movement  was  at  high  tide, 
came  the  great  theological  resurgence 
of  the  second  quarter  of  our  century. 
People  have  used  various  names  for 
it,  all  of  them  both  useful  and  con- 
fusing: dialectical  theology,  theology 
of  crisis,  neo-orthodoxy,  neo-Refor- 
mation  theology.  I  shall  not  try  to 
predict  whether  history  will  see  this 
theology  as  a  basic  reversal  of  liber- 
alism or  as  a  redirection  within  the 
ongoing  liberal  movement.  What  is 
clear  is  that  it  attacked  many  of  the 
theological  premises  of  the  dominant 
theories  of  religious  education. 
Though  emancipated  from  scriptural 
literalism,  it  aimed  to  be  biblical.  It 
brought  a  renewed  concern  for  divine 
revelation,  for  human  sin,  for  the 
saving  work  of  Christ,  for  justifica- 
tion by  grace,  for  the  church  as  a 
community  of  faith.  Here  were  the 
materials  for  a  really  stormy  partner- 
ship. 

But  for  a  while  there  was  no  part- 
nership at  all.  Religious  educators 
kept  working  on  methods.  And 
though  they  increasingly  sensed  the 
conflict,  most  of  them  did  not  do  the 
hard  theological  work  necessary  to 
join  issues.  The  theologians,  in  the 
rushed  exuberance  of  their  renais- 
sance, saw  the  problems,  but  were  too 
busy  (sometimes  too  proud)  for  the 
effort  to  understand  what  then- 
theology  meant  for  education.  Often 
it  seemed  that  theology  and  religious 
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education  were  moving  in  opposite 
directions  on  the  same  road.  Each 
kept  to  its  side  of  the  road  enough  to 
avoid  a  head-on  collision,  but  there 
was  enough  sideswiping  to  cause 
damage.  And  the  church  could  find 
no  agency  to  write  insurance  to  cover 
the  damage. 

Actually  the  situation  was  more 
creative  than  it  appeared.  Two  factors 
were  helpful. 

The  first  came  in  the  understand- 
ing of  personality.  In  1948  Dr.  F. 
Ernest  Johnson,  professor  of  educa- 
tion at  Teachers  College  and  an 
active  leader  in  the  church,  com- 
mented on  "the  lack  of  any  adequate 
integration,  within  the  main  body  of 
contemporary  educational  psychology, 
of  the  findings  and  theories  of  the 
analytic  psychologies."3  As  he  wrote, 
educators  were  learning  to  take  more 
account  of  the  analytic  psychologies, 
which  taught  that  persons  need  not 
only  growth  but  also  therapy.  In  the 
church  the  traditional  emphasis  upon 
the  cure  of  souls,  joined  with  insights 
from  psychotherapy,  influenced  Chris- 
tian education.  Lewis  J.  Sherrill  in 
particular  brought  together  psycho- 
logical and  educational  insights  with- 
in a  theological  context. 

The  second  factor  hinges  on  one 


of  the  favorite  words  of  our  time, 
existentialism.  Theologians  and  edu- 
cators discovered  a  set  of  common 
insights  at  this  point.4  Between  John 
Dewey's  exaltation  of  scientific 
method  and  Soren  Kierkegaard's  pas- 
sionate introspection  and  leap  of 
faith  there  might  seem  to  be  no  pos- 
sible conversation.  Certainly  Dewey's 
liking  for  the  word  existential  owed 
nothing  to  Kierkegaard.  The  two 
saw  man's  existential  situation  in 
utterly  contrasting  ways.  But,  rather 
than  stopping  with  the  obvious,  let 
us  look  at  some  uncanny  similarities. 

In  John  Dewey's  Logic:  A  Theory 
of  Inquiry  immediately  after  the  in- 
troductory chapter  came  two  chapters 
entitled:  "The  Existential  Matrix  of 
Inquiry:  Biological"  and  "The  Exis- 
tential Matrix  of  Inquiry:  Cultural." 
He  was  arguing  against  traditional 
ideas  of  learning  as  absorption  of 
facts  and  ideas,  or  conforming  the 
mind  to  abstract  logical  structures. 
A  person  learns,  he  argued,  in  active 
response  to  real  situations.  He  learns 
when  something  concerns  him,  when 
his  life  and  well-being  are  involved. 

At  the  risk  of  stretching  the  point 
too  far,  I  would  point  out  that 
Dewey's  biological  matrix  has  some 
relation   to   the   Christian   idea   that 


3In  a  paper  prepared  for  the  Conference  on  Science,  Philosophy  and  Religion  in  1948. 
Published  in  the  symposium,  Goals  for  American  Education,  edited  by  Lyman 
Bryson,  Louis  Finkelstein,  and  R.  M.  Maclver  (New  York:  Harper,  1950),  p.  474. 

4My  own  first  venture  into  the  area  of  these  lectures  came  in  an  article,  "Must  Theolo- 
gians and  Educators  Fight?"  printed  in  the  Christian  Century,  January  5,  1949.  I 
find  that  I  am  still  willing  to  stand  by  and  echo  some  of  its  ideas. 
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man  is  not  a  pure  mind  but  a  finite, 
bodily  being.  And  his  cultural  matrix 
has  a  kinship  to  the  Christian  doc- 
trine that  every  person  exists  and 
becomes  himself  in  a  social-historical 
community. 

In  some  details  the  agreement  is 
still  more  striking.  When  Dewey 
objected  to  philosophy's  separation  of 
mind  from  body,  and  of  thought 
from  action,  he  sounded  just  a  little 
like  a  theologian  —  he  would  not 
have  appreciated  this  compliment — 
upholding  biblical  concepts  against 
Greek  rationalism.  When  he  insisted 
that  there  could  be  no  bare  facts 
apart  from  meanings  and  interpreta- 
tions, he  talked  with  language  of  the 
New  Testament  scholars  whom  he 
never  read. 

All  this,  I  need  not  warn,  is  a  long 
way  from  working  out  a  synthesis 
between  John  Dewey  and  Soren 
Kierkegaard,  or  even  between  Dewey 
and  Reinhold  Niebuhr,  who  often 
argued  and  occasionally  agreed.  What 
I  am  saying  is  that  the  time  was  ripe 
for  Christians  to  make  a  careful 
analysis  of  the  teachings  of  the 
dominant  educational  theory,  dis- 
covering where  those  techniques 
implied  assumptions  that  Christians 
shared,  and  where  the  techniques 
were  surreptitiously  sabotaging  Chris- 
tian purposes. 

Gradually  this  task  got  under  way. 
It  is  still  going  on  among  many 
other  changes.  Some  venturesome 
educators  started  reading  and  quot- 


ing Kierkegaard — or  if  they  did  not 
want  to  be  that  "far  out,"  Martin 
Buber,  Paul  Tillich,  Reinhold  and 
Richard  Niebuhr.  Some  theologians 
began  to  see  that  the  belief  in  revela- 
tion as  a  "divine-human  encounter" 
had  something  to  do  with  the  educa- 
tors' rejection  of  old-fashioned  Sun- 
day School  instruction  and  emphasis 
upon  interpretation  of  present  ex- 
perience. 

Out  of  this  history  has  come  the 
new  ferment  in  Christian  education. 
Already  it  is  marked  by  the  several 
bold  new  denominational  curricula, 
by  many  experiments  in  adult  educa- 
tion, by  the  concern  of  churches  for 
education  that  used  to  be  relegated 
to  the  Sunday  School,  by  the  theolo- 
gical quality  and  the  interest  in 
research  of  the  Religious  Education 
Association,  by  the  revising  of  de- 
partments in  theological  schools. 

The  partnership  is  still  stormy,  but 
the  gales  have  lost  their  hurricane 
intensity.  There  is  more  conversation, 
less  polemic.  One  can  still  stir  a  com- 
motion by  dropping  a  slanted  remark 
about  group  dynamics  or  by  ridicul- 
ing the  various  cultic  vocabularies 
within  both  Christian  education  and 
theology.  But  there  is  enough  under- 
standing for  some  useful  activity. 
Maybe  we  can  even  make  everybody 
happy  by  talking  about  "creative 
tension." 

For  tension  there  will  continue  to 
be.  The  theologian  has  a  professional 
concern  for  scholarship  in  the  area 
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of  doctrine.  If  he  separates  doctrine 
from  life,  his  theology  suffers.  But 
he  studies  the  Bible  and  the  history 
of  doctrine  in  terms  of  an  academic 
discipline  that  says  little  about  the 
best  use  of  an  hour  in  the  church 
school,  the  techniques  of  discussion, 
the  ways  to  hold  the  interest  of  ten- 
year-olds.  The  educator  has  the  dif- 
ferent, but  equally  demanding  task 
of  doing  a  job  with  people  day  in 
and  day  out.  He  works  with  pro- 
grams, knows  what  kind  of  room 
helps  or  inhibits  discussion,  what 
techniques  help  people  to  talk 
honestly.  Often  his  work  has  special 
orientation  toward  children  and 
youth. 

The  church  needs  theologians  and 
educators.  It  should  expect  them  to 
bring  different  reports  from  their 
differing  tasks,  sometimes  to  argue, 
sometimes  to  correct  each  other.  But 
it  should  expect  them  to  do  so  within 
the  community  of  people  who  wor- 
ship the  same  God,  share  the  same 
human  nature,  and  therefore  partici- 
pate in  the  same  mission. 


To  REVIEW  THE  ISSUES  in  the 
stormy  partnership  let  us  look  at  one 
specific  issue:  teaching  the  Bible. 

We  have  seen  how  the  Sunday 
School  movement  centered  its  in- 
struction in  the  Bible.  Each  Sunday 
the  class  studied  a  selection — in  latter 
years  the  passage  designated  by  the 
uniform  lessons.  The  Scripture  was 


usually  printed  in  the  lesson  leaf  or 
quarterly,  thus  making  it  unnecessary 
for  the  class  to  use  an  actual  Bible. 
The  conventional  class  often  began 
with  the  reading  of  the  Scripture, 
each  person  taking  a  verse  in  turn, 
with  frequent  halts  over  the  pro- 
nunciation of  names  like  Jabesh- 
gilead  and  Nebuchadnezzar.  Often 
there  was  great  emphasis  upon 
memorization.  Tom  Sawyer's  Sunday 
School,  satirized  by  Mark  Twain, 
awarded  a  prize  to  any  pupil  who 
collected  tickets  certifying  that  he 
had  memorized  two  thousand  verses. 
The  prize  was  what  the  pupil  might 
scarcely  need  by  that  time — a  Bible. 
To  spend  a  period  studying  the  work 
of  Martin  Luther  of  Wittenberg  or 
Martin  Luther  King  of  Atlanta  would 
have  been  unbiblical  and  heretical. 
Behind  this  method  was  the  belief 
that  the  Bible  is  the  word  of  God, 
with  a  totemish  power  to  do  good. 

For  contrast  look  at  one  method 
that  came  out  of  the  religious  edu- 
cation movement.  The  session  always 
started  with  a  concrete  problem  faced 
by  the  persons  present.  They  dis- 
cussed it  in  different  lights,  compar- 
ing their  experiences  and  viewpoints. 
At  a  strategic  time  the  teacher  might 
introduce  a  biblical  story  that  had 
something  to  do  with  the  issue.  The 
reason  given  for  using  the  Bible  was 
that  it  was  an  unexcelled  source  book 
of  human  experience  —  a  record  of 
man's  search  for  God,  k  might  be 
said — and  could  throw  light  on  the 
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contemporary  discussion.  Upon  hear- 
ing a  description  of  this  theory  years 
ago,  I  once  asked  whether  this  meth- 
od would  ever  ghe  a  student  a 
synoptic  view  of  biblical  history  — 
whether,  for  example,  he  would  ever 
find  out  that  Moses  came  after  Abra- 
ham and  before  David.  I  was  told 
that  a  clergyman  ought  to  know  that, 
and  a  theological  seminary  should 
teach  it,  but  that  this  information 
was  not  needed  in  the  church  school, 
because  it  did  not  affect  the  interests 
and  problems  of  the  students  there. 

The  suggestion  that  Christian  edu- 
cation introduces  persons  into  the  life 
of  the  community  of  Christian  faith 
calls  for  a  kind  of  Bible  study  radi- 
cally different  from  either  of  the 
foregoing.  The  Bible  is  the  heritage 
of  this  community  and  the  channel 
through  which  the  community  listens 
for  the  word  of  God.  It  is  the  record 
of  the  covenant-community — a  record 
not  always  accurate,  a  record  that  can 
be  corrected  by  textual  analysis  and 
archaeological  excavations  but  a 
record  that  communicates  a  unique 
revelation  of  God.  There  will  be 
times — sessions  or  whole  periods  of 
sessions  —  when  the  church  school 
will  not  study  the  Bible  as  such;  it 
will  study  the  history  of  the  church 
or  contemporary  problems  in  the 
light  of  the  biblical  faith.  But  a 
major  part  of  the  study  will  be  of 
the  Bible  itself,  not  as  a  collection 
of  snippets,  but  in  all  the  dramatic 
sweep  of  this  record  of  God's  activity 


with  the  covenant-people.  When  the 
covenant-people  study  the  Bible,  its 
ancient  history  is  never  remote,  for 
they  are  entering  into  living  con- 
versation with  it  and  with  the  God 
who  speaks  through  it. 

By  this  method  we  are  relieved  of 
some  burdens  of  other  methods.  We 
do  not  have  to  look  for  the  "practical 
application"  of  each  passage.  Some- 
times we  just  enjoy  it,  worship  with 
it,  enter  into  its  world.  At  one  dis- 
cussion among  Christian  educators,  a 
skilled  teacher  of  children  com- 
mented that  she  didn't  care  whether 
her  class  ever  learned  whether  the 
Jordan  River  flowed  north  or  south. 
No  one  was  sure  how  to  answer, 
because  no  one  could  make  a  good 
case  that  the  children  would  ever  act 
better  for  knowing.  But  is  not  the 
answer  a  comparison?  I  want  my 
children  to  know  that  George  Wash- 
ington crossed  the  Delaware,  not  the 
Mississippi,  to  fight  the  Hessians.  I 
do  not  expect  that  fact  to  make  them 
more  honest  or  law-abiding,  but  it  is 
part  of  the  history  of  our  land  and 
people.  I  would  not  deprive  them  of 
it.  Similarly,  to  belong  to  the  com- 
munity of  Christian  faith  is  to  enter 
into  its  history  and  claim  its  heritage. 

For  the  same  reason- we  study  the 
lives  of  biblical  characters,  including 
the  polygamists,  schemers,  adulter- 
ers, vengeful  warriers,  and  cowards 
who  belong  to  our  spiritual  ancestry. 
We  need  not  be  embarrassed  by  the 
immorality    of    these    men,    because 
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Bible  study  is  not  designed  to  furnish 
us  a  roster  of  examples  in  morality. 
They  were  sinners — as  we  are  sinners. 
God  dealt  with  them — as  God  deals 
with  us. 

In  some  such  way  Christian  educa- 
tion today  can  help  persons  enter  into 
the   biblical   heritage    of    the    com- 


munity of  faith.  This  method  can  be 
more  genuinely  biblical,  more  pro- 
foundly experimental  than  the  com- 
peting methods  of  the  past.  As  an 
unfinished  method  it  leaves  plenty 
of  work  for  the  continuing,  perhaps 
stormy  partnership  of  theologians  and 
educators. 


Ill 

The  Person,  The  Christian  Community, 
The  Culture 


J.  HE  TOPIC  is  one  on  which  we  find 
so  much  bad  thinking  that  I  am  sure 
I  shall  add  something  to  the  embar- 
rassing surplus.  This  situation  offers 
one  consolation.  When  there  are  so 
many  errors  around,  it  should  be 
easy  to  correct  some  of  them.  At  least 
I  can  try. 

1. 
Christian  education,  I  have 
proposed,  "introduces  persons  into 
the  life  of  the  community  of  Chris- 
tian faith."  I  have  expressed  one  mis- 
giving  about   that   phraseology   and 


have  promised  to  return  to  the  sub- 
ject. Now  I  have  to  make  good  on 
the  promise. 

The  real  disaster  would  be  to  add 
to  the  old  battle  of  cliches  (in  which 
people  argued  about  "Bible-centered" 
and  "experience-centered"  education) 
a  new  cliche  about  "community- 
centered"  or  "church-centered"  edu- 
cation. I  am  afraid  that  may  be  hap- 
pening today.  In  a  historical  epoch 
when  many  people  feel  a  desperate 
lostness  and  rootlessness,  the  faith  in 
community  and  the  religion  of  to- 
getherness have  a  great  appeal. 
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Let  us  recognize  the  importance  of 
community  for  Christian  faith.  The 
Gospel  of  reconciliation  by  its  narure 
restores  the  community  that  has  been 
broken  by  sin.  From  the  beginning 
the  missionary  appeal  and  the  educa- 
tional function  of  Christianity  have 
worked  through  the  community  of 
faith.  Edwyn  Bevan  puts  it  this  way: 

It  can  hardly  be  doubted  that  the 
attraction  of  Christianity  from  the  very 
beginning  was  social.  It  was  not  as  a 
disembodied  truth  uttered  into  the  air 
that  the  Christian  "Good  News"  laid 
hold  of  men;  it  was  through  the  cor- 
porate life  of  the  little  Christian  socie- 
ties in  the  cities  of  the  ancient  world. 
.  .  .  Men  coming  into  contact  with  such 
a  group  felt  an  atmosphere  unlike  any- 
thing else.  Each  little  group  was  a 
centre  of  attraction  which  drew  men 
in  from  the  surrounding  world.  In  that 
way,  probably,  more  than  by  the 
preaching  of  any  few  individuals,  the 
Church  grew.1 

New  Testament  scholars  have 
shown  the  significance  of  the  com- 
munity, the  koinonia,  for  primitive 
Christianity,  both  for  the  life  of 
Christians  and  for  the  writing  of 
Scripture.  Let  us  appreciate  this  im- 
portance, especially  in  an  urban 
society  where  the  local  church  is 
usually  so  far  from  a  genuine  com- 
munity. But  let  us  be  on  our  guard 
against  specious  solutions  for  build- 
ing community.  After  all,  the  koin- 
onia of  the  New  Testament  was  not 
koinonia-centered.  It  was  not  a  co2y 
in-group,  aiming  at  social  adjustment 
and  cultivation  of  personal  relations. 


It  was  a  missionary  community,  a 
testifying  community,  often  a  com- 
munity of  martyrs.  Beside  the 
popular  appreciation  of  the  church 
as  community  belongs  Bishop  New- 
bigin's  emphasis  on  the  church  as 
mission. 

Let  us  approach  the  same  issue  in 
another  way.  We  are  often  told, 
rightly  in  part,  that  communication 
requires  community.  That  is,  we  can- 
not communicate  genuinely  with 
others  unless  we  enter  into  a  world 
of  discourse  with  them,  unless  we 
appeal  to  some  shared  feelings  and 
understanding,  unless  we  have  some 
common  purpose,  symbols,  and 
values.  Theologians  make  the  same 
point  in  terms  of  a  common  history, 
which  affords  a  realm  of  communica- 
tion. As  Christians  we  belong  to  a 
community  of  the  covenant.  We  can 
communicate  verbally,  symbolically, 
sacramentally  because  we  share  a  his- 
tory, a  memory,  a  participation,  a 
hope. 

Christian  communication  with  the 
outsider — with  the  secularist  or  the 
Buddhist,  for  example — is  a  different 
task.  Some  communication  is  pos- 
sible, because  (to  use  the  symbolic 
language  of  our  faith)  we  all  belong 
to  the  community  of  the  covenant 
made  with  Noah,  to  the  community 
of  mankind  founded  in  Adam.  But  to 
communicate  more  profoundly  we 
invite  the  outsider  to  enter  the  Chris- 


Edwyn  Bevan,  Christianity  (London:  Oxford  University  Press,  1932),  p.  51. 
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tian  covenant-community.  We  enter 
into  certain  other  communities  with 
him. 

All  this  is  valid  and  important. 
One  of  the  great  obstacles  to  Chris- 
tian education  today  is  the  situation 
in  which  Christian  community  has 
become  so  attenuated,  the  Christian 
memories  so  dim,  the  Christian 
symbols  so  pale.  That  is  why  I  have 
described  Christian  education  in 
terms  of  the  life  of  the  community 
of  faith. 

But  let  us  realize  that  the  common 
talk  about  communication  and  com- 
munity easily  degenerates  into  senti- 
mental formulas  that  we  hear  often 
these  days.  We  are  told,  for  example, 
that  communication  between  the 
Negro  and  the  white  has  broken 
down.  In  that  remark  is  a  tragic  truth 
which  we  must  overcome  as  fast  as 
we  can.  But  the  observation  also  con- 
veys a  paternalistic  falsehood.  James 
McBride  Dabbs,  the  South  Carolina 
writer,  has  unmasked  the  situation  in 
a  telling  way.  The  white  man,  he 
says,  wants  to  get  the  attention  of  the 
Negro.  So  he  shouts  "Boy!"  Nobody 
answers.  So  the  white  man  says  com- 
munication has  broken  down.  Maybe 
the  fact  is  that  communication  is  just 
beginning  to  succeed.  Negroes  are 
communicating,  for  the  first  time  to 
many  people,  their  message,  "We 
don't  like  things  as  they  are." 

Similarly  Christian  communication 
may  have  a  disruptive  effect.  Jere- 
miah complained  about  the  prophets 


who  cry,  "  'Peace,  peace,'  when  there 
is  no  peace."  Sometimes  Christian 
education  reminds  us  that  there  is  no 
peace.  Sometimes  it  unveils  the 
falsity  of  contented  community.  Cer- 
tainly we  cannot  evaluate  effective 
Christian  education  in  terms  of  the 
warmth  of  community  it  achieves, 
especially  when  we  take  our  criteria 
of  community  from  outside  the  faith. 

2. 

If  we  seek  to  discover  the  kind 
of  relationship  that  Christian  educa- 
tion seeks  to  develop  between  the 
person  and  the  community,  we  meet 
an  obvious  dialectic.  Persons  need 
community,  yet  are  threatened  by  it. 
From  infancy  to  old  age  the  person 
needs  other  persons  —  for  survival, 
for  the  human  relationships  without 
which  personality  is  impossible,  for 
language  and  the  forms  of  thought, 
for  the  most  elemental  and  most 
exalted  functions  of  human  living. 
But  everyone  finds  in  other  persons  a 
threat  —  sometimes  a  threat  to  sur- 
vival, often  a  competitive  economic 
threat,  almost  universally  a  threat  to 
prestige  and  to  the  unique  traits  that 
are  a  precious  gift  to  each  personality 
but  that  society  does  not  know  how 
to  use. 

We  are  accustomed,  speaking  doc- 
trinally,  to  say  that  sin  introduces 
the  threat  into  human  relations.  If 
love  replaces  hostility  and  fear,  the 
threat  is  removed.  We  then  enter 
into   the   kind    of   community    that 
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appreciates  and  enhances  selfhood. 
The  Christian  community,  we  may 
go  on  to  reason,  should  be  the  kind 
of  fellowship  that  does  not  threaten. 

The  profound  meaning  in  that 
belief  does  not  entirely  overcome  the 
difficulties.  We  know  that  no  church, 
no  Christian  fellowship  so  completely 
overcomes  sin  as  to  remove  all  the 
threats  in  human  relations.  Love,  as 
we  experience  it  in  human  life,  does 
not  entirely  solve  the  problem.  Love 
may  smother  the  person  in  protec- 
tive concern  as  effectively  as  hostility. 
Even  a  purged  love  might  not  solve 
everything.  I  know  too  little  about 
sinless  human  relations  to  describe 
what  they  might  be.  But  I  would 
guess  that  part  of  the  threat  of 
human  relations  follows  simply  from 
our  finitude  and  the  uniqueness  of 
each  person.  Society,  even  when  not 
predatory,  does  not  quite  know  what 
to  do  with  unique  selfhood.  Even 
without  malice  it  pressures  the  indi- 
vidual to  fit  into  its  ways.  In  part 
that  threat  is  good  for  the  individual 
because  it  reminds  him  that  no  one 
can  live  unto  himself,  but  that  threat 
may  also  stifle  the  person. 

As  a  harried  father  I  run  into  this 
problem  constantly.  I  know  that  I 
should  be  less  irritable,  less  posses- 
sive, more  imaginative  in  entering 
into  the  world  of  my  children,  more 
generous  with  my  time.  I  also  know 
that  sometimes  the  best  thing  I  can 
do  is  simply  get  out  of  the  way  and 
let  the  children  be  themselves.  They 


need  and  want  my  concern;  they  also 
need  and  want  independence.  The 
same  is  true  of  their  relation  with 
their  peer  group.  They  need  and 
want  friends;  they  also  need  freedom 
from  their  friends. 

American  Protestantism  by  reputa- 
tion has  been  individualistic,  insuffi- 
ciently concerned  for  community. 
The  best-sellers  in  popular  sociology 
describe  "the  Protestant  ethic"  in 
terms  of  old-fashioned  individualism. 
W.  H.  Whyte,  Jr.,  in  The  Organiza- 
tion Man,  heaps  nostalgic  praise 
upon  the  stubborn,  piratical,  Protes- 
tant individualism  of  a  bygone  era, 
even  while  he  makes  any  theologian 
wonder  what  is  Protestant  about  it. 
Doctrinally  it  has  almost  nothing  to 
do  with  Reformation  faith;  sociolo- 
gically it  is,  to  a  considerable  degree, 
American  Protestant.  The  Protestant 
churchman  in  this  country  has  had 
to  learn,  as  history  painfully  taught 
him,  something  about  the  social 
nature  of  man  and  the  need  for  com- 
munity. 

In  some  respects  he  still  needs  to 
learn.  In  some  other  respects  he  has 
overlearned.  In  this  day  of  "the 
lonely  crowd"  people  fear  indepen- 
dent judgment  and  yearn  for  com- 
munity. The  threatening  drive  for 
conformity,  not  only  in  behavior  but 
in  inner  attitudes,  has  been  so 
thoroughly  described,  analyzed,  lam- 
pooned, and  bewailed  that  we  hardly 
need  to  talk  about  it.  But  we  do  need 
to  stand  on  guard  lest  the  church, 
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under  the  pretense  of  offering  Chris- 
tian community,  simply  helps  people 
to  "other-directed"  contentment. 
Thus  Lewis  J.  Sherrill  has  written: 

The  human  creature,  in  striving  to 
become  a  self,  requires  both  together- 
ness and  separateness.  .  .  . 

From  birth  onward  a  large  part  of 
his  striving  goes  into  the  effort  to  have 
both  togetherness  and  separateness,  and 
to  hold  them  in  such  delicate  balance 
that  he  will  know  the  security  of  to- 
getherness without  forfeiting  the  secu- 
rity of  separateness,  and  vice  versa.  If 
either  togetherness  or  separateness  is 
attained  at  the  expense  of  the  other, 
deep  anxiety  is  aroused,  for  the  devel- 
opment of  selfhood  is  then  threatened.2 

Hence  the  person,  who  needs  com- 
munity, needs  also  protection  from 
community  —  even  from  Christian 
community.  Christian  education  re- 
quires Christian  community,  but  the 
Christian  still  worships  God,  not  the 
church. 

To  pursue  this  theme  further  we 
need  to  investigate  not  only  the  rela- 
tion between  the  person  and  the 
community  of  faith,  but  also  the 
relation  between  the  community  of 
faith  and  the  culture. 

3. 
Christian  faith  is  the  faith  of 
churches  and  of  people  in  many  cul- 
tures scattered  through  time  and 
place.  The  chief  concern  of  most  of 
us  is,  of  course,  the  relation  of  this 
faith  to  our  own  peculiar,  contem- 
porary, American  culture. 


This  Christian  faith  must  find 
some  positive  relation  to  our  culture, 
as  it  has  to  all  cultures  in  which  it 
has  lived.  There  is  a  very  practical 
reason  for  this  necessity.  Persons  and 
churches  are,  in  part,  products  of  cul- 
tures. It  is  as  impossible  to  resign 
from  culture  as  to  resign  from  the 
human  race.  So  far  as  I  know,  Ter- 
tullian  is  the  only  Christian  who 
actually  boasted,  "I  have  seceded 
from  the  populace."  I  do  not  know 
exactly  what  he  meant,  and  I  am 
sure  he  did  not  succeed.  However 
much  a  group  of  Christians  fights 
against  features  of  its  culture— and 
some  groups  (like  the  Amish)  fight 
hard — it  fights  from  within,  at  least 
partly  from  within.  The  nature  of  its 
fight  is  determined  by  the  fact  that 
it  deals  with  this  culture,  not  with  a 
medieval  European  or  a  twentieth- 
century  Chinese  culture. 

This  practical  necessity  is  not  an 
unhappy  one  —  though  it  may  have 
many  unhappy  aspects.  It  is  the 
visible  expression  of  a  deeply  theolo- 
gical reason.  The  church  must  relate 
itself  to  culture  because  God  does.  If 
God  is  the  creator  and  redeemer  of 
this  world,  God's  church  has  no  right 
to  disdain  the  world.  "For  God  so 
loved  the  world  that  he  gave  his  only 
son  ..."  His  church,  too,  had  better 
love  the  world,  concern  itself  for 
human  societies,  understand  its  exis- 
tence in  the  world. 


2The  Gift  of  Power  (New  York:  Macmillan,  1955),  p.  17. 
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If  that  point  is  nailed  down,  we 
can  then  look  at  a  counterpoint. 
Christian  faith  must  establish  a  dis- 
tinction between  itself  and  culture. 
Its  survival  and  integrity  require  that 
distinction.  Again  there  is  an  obvious, 
practical  reason  that  any  observer  can 
see.  The  Christian  Scripture  and  the 
basic  Christian  affirmations  were 
formed  in  cultures  very  different 
from  our  own.  The  writers  of  the 
Bible  do  not  formulate  precisely  the 
aspirations  and  fears  that  are  most 
characteristically  American.  Hence 
Christian  faith,  so  long  as  it  main- 
tains any  fidelity  to  its  Bible  and  its 
history,  will  relate  itself  uneasily  to 
our  contemporary  culture.  It  will 
often  feel  itself  alien  to  this  culture 
and  criticize  it.  That  observation,  I 
should  think,  might  come  from  any- 
one who  looks  at  the  data — e.g.,  from 
a  Hindu  historian  or  an  agnostic 
anthropologist. 

But  once  again  the  obvious  evi- 
dence is  the  visible  aspect  of  a  theo- 
logical concern,  which  only  the  Chris- 
tian is  likely  to  hold.  The  Christian 
faith,  the  Christian  believes,  is  of 
God's  doing.  However  much  —  for 
good  or  for  bad  —  it  involves  our 
response,  our  thinking,  our  acting,  it 
stems  from  God's  revelation,  God's 
activity.  We  are  loyal  to  it  (insofar 
as  we  are  loyal)  not  merely  because 
we  happen  to  have  been  brought  up 
in  it  or  think  it  a  valuable  human 
achievement,  but  because  we  think  it 
has   something    to    do   with    divine 


truth.  The  God  of  Christian  faith  — 
surprising  as  it  seems  to  some  —  is 
not  Uncle  Sam.  He  is  not  the  glori- 
fied model  of  a  white-skinned  Amer- 
ican citizen,  yearning  this  year  to 
trade  in  his  car  for  a  bigger  one  or 
to  park  a  short  European  car  beside 
the  long  American  one  already  in  his 
garage.  He  is  not  the  enlarged  image 
of  an  American  father,  hoping  that 
the  kids  will  grow  up  to  be  well- 
adjusted  members  of  a  mildly  snob- 
bish church. 

Some  Christians,  including  some 
religious  educators,  dislike  theology's 
emphasis  upon  the  transcendence  and 
authority  of  God.  They  have  seen 
rightly  the  disastrous  consequences  if 
doctrine  neglects  the  concern  of  God 
for  His  people  or  aims  to  impose 
authoritarian  commands  on  children 
instead  of  evoking  a  living  faith.  But 
transcendence  and  authority  belong 
to  the  God  who  will  not  let  His  will 
be  reduced  to  the  characteristic  cul- 
ture-goals of  any  society. 

We  have  been  looking  at  two 
aspects  of  the  relation  between  Chris- 
tian faith  and  culture:  at  the  needs 
for  positive  relation  and  for  distinc- 
tion. Because  of  this  dual  form  of 
relation,  the  church  is  constantly 
engaged  in  dual  movements  of  in- 
volvement with  and  detachment  from 
culture.  It  carries  out  operations  of 
bridging  and  of  severing.  In  Paul 
Tillich's  phraseology  it  works  at 
synthesis  and  diastasis.  The  two  kinds 
of  movement  both   clash  with  and 
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re-enforce  each  other.  They  remind 
us  of  the  way  in  which  Christ's  death 
both  separates  the  world  from  God 
and  reconciles  the  world  to  Him. 

What  I  have  been  describing  goes 
on  all  the  time  in  Christian  history. 
At  some  times  it  is  more  spectacular 
than  at  others.  We  are  living  in  a 
period  of  major  changes  in  the  rela- 
tion. We  are  destroying  old  ties  be- 
tween faith  and  culture,  and  making 
new  ties. 

Not  many  years  ago  the  dominant 
theme  was  the  transcendence,  the 
otherness  of  God.  Karl  Barth,  in 
particular,  voiced  the  Calvinistic  faith 
in  God's  sovereignty,  rephrasing  it 
with  new  dramatic  power.  Theolo- 
gians emphasized  the  struggle  be- 
tween a  faithful  church  and  its  cul- 
ture. Now  the  prevailing  tendency, 
again  influenced  in  part  by  Barth,  is 
toward  a  radically  incarnational  the- 
ology, emphasizing  the  identity  of 
God  with  man  and  of  the  church 
with  the  needs  of  man.  You  will  have 
to  hunt  a  long  time  to  find  a  theolo- 
gian, at  least  a  young  theologian, 
preaching  on  the  text,  "to  keep  one- 
self unstained  from  the  world" 
(James  1:27). 

The  church  at  large  does  not  keep 
pace  with  these  dizzying  shifts  in 
theology.  The  reason  may  be  that  the 
church  is  too  sluggish,  too  bound  by 
habit;  or  it  may  be  that  the  church 
in  its  wisdom  is  not  tossed  about  by 


every  wind  of  doctrine.  Yet  the 
church  faces  the  same  problem.  Often 
it  is  so  tied  to  the  past,  so  asleep  to 
this  dynamic  world  that  it  has  noth- 
ing relevant  to  say.  At  other  times 
it  is  so  absorbed  in  the  world  that  it 
merely  echoes  the  prejudices  of  the 
world.  Sometimes  with  remarkable 
obstinancy  it  manages  to  be  both  at 
once. 

Obviously,  then,  Christian  educa- 
tion had  better  not  be  the  incorpora- 
tion of  persons  into  the  community 
of  faith  —  unless  that  community 
teaches  not  itself  but  Christ  its  Lord. 
Even  with  the  best  of  intentions  that 
is  not  easy.  As  Amos  Wilder  writes, 
"in  every  decade  we  instruct  Christ 
as  to  what  he  was  and  is,  instead  of 
allowing  ourselves  to  be  instructed 
by  him."3  Yet  we  can  take  some 
hope  from  the  frequent  evidence  that 
Christ  does  resist  our  instruction  and 
break  through  our  stereotypes. 

Let  us  look  at  two  examples  of  the 
way  in  which  Christian  education 
faces  the  complex  relation  between 
faith  and  culture.  The  first  is  reli- 
gious art,  or  more  specifically  the  pic- 
tures of  Jesus  that  we  use  with 
children.  Religious  art  is  always  one 
of  the  ties  between  the  church  and 
culture.  We  are  getting  dissatisfied 
with  many  of  the  portrayals  of  Jesus, 
especially  those  of  the  sentimental, 
romantic  sort.  We  are  breaking  that 
old  tie  with  culture  —  some  of  us 


^Theology  and  Modern  Literature  (Cambridge:  Harvard  University  Press,  1953),  p.94. 
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reluctantly,  some  of  us  joyfully.  We 
do  it  for  two  reasons.  ( 1 )  The  tie 
has  outlived  its  usefulness.  It  relates 
the  faith  to  a  past  culture,  not  to  the 
contemporary  culture  that  is  produc- 
ing a  more  daring  and  vigorous  art. 
(2)  Some  of  the  old  art  betrays  the 
faith.  Instead  of  the  Christ  who  is 
both  awesome  and  loving,  it  shows 
a  merely  feeble  kindness. 

So  we  try,  with  many  fumbling 
efforts  and  frequent  failures,  to  de- 
velop a  new  religious  art.  We  hope 
that  it  will  be  truly  contemporary, 
so  that  we  and  our  children  will 
recognize  that  Christ  lives  for  us,  not 
just  for  the  past.  We  hope,  too,  that 
it  will  be  a  truer  expression  of  bibli- 
cal faith  than  some  of  the  romantic 
distortions.  All  this  is  a  risky  busi- 
ness. Our  grandchildren  may  find  our 
art  a  betrayal  in  ways  that  we  can- 
not guess.  But  risk  has  always  been 
part  of  Christian  faith. 

The  second  example  comes  from 
the  social  teachings  of  the  church. 
Prophetic  faith,  at  least  since  the 
time  of  Elijah,  has  offended  people. 
Its  ethic  has  interfered  with  the 
desires  of  powerful  people  to  run 
things  in  their  own  way.  Even  more 
important,  in  times  of  deep  anxiety 
when  people  cling  with  desperate 
tenacity  to  the  security  of  tribe  and 
nation  and  culture,  prophetic  faith 
undermines  treasured  symbols  and 
ways.  It  is  not  surprising  that  recent 
years  have  seen  an  extra  degree  of 
exasperation  in  the  assaults  upon  the 


social  documents  of  the  denomina- 
tions and  the  National  Council  of 
Churches. 

These  attacks  have  a  peculiar 
significance  for  Christian  education. 
A  Protestant  educational  theory  does 
not  claim  infallibility  for  the  teach- 
ing of  church  agencies.  It  does  not 
deny  laymen  the  right  to  differ 
publicly  with  ecclesiastical  state- 
ments, provided  they  do  so  in  terms 
of  responsible  Christian  discussion. 
The  curious  quality  of  the  present 
argument  is  the  pathetic  surprise  of 
so  many  pepole  that  their  churches 
should  oppose  ideas  and  institutions 
that  are  dear  to  them.  The  assump- 
tion of  the  critics  is  that  the  church 
obviously  ought  to  uphold  their  way 
of  life.  And  since  it  is  their  church, 
they  quite  rightly  should  give  or 
withdraw  financial  support  in  accord 
with  the  way  in  which  the  church 
agrees  with  them.  Here  one  may  well 
ask  what  has  happened  in  Christian 
preaching  and  education  that  enables 
people  to  assume  happily  that  the 
church  is  a  mainstay  of  their  culture? 
Would  not  Scripture  and  Christian 
history  teach  them  to  expect  the 
church  often  to  struggle  against 
dominant  powers  in  the  culture? 

When  the  church  is  about  its  busi- 
ness there  must  be  some  antagonism 
between  church  and  culture.  Let  us 
not  deny  that  the  church  may  be 
wrong,  that  God  is  at  work  in  cul- 
ture, that  outsiders  may  correct  the 
church.  But  let  us  remember  that  the 
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Christian,  to  use  New  Testament 
terms,  has  a  citizenship  in  heaven 
which  influences  his  national  and 
cultural  citizenship.  When  the  church 
lives  in  happy  peace  with  culture, 
when  the  aim  of  its  education  is  the 
successful  adjustment  of  persons, 
something  has  gone  wrong. 

Since  we  can  never  expect  an 
utterly  faithful  church,  a  church 
undeceived  and  clear-sighted,  we  can 
never  expect  to  overcome  all  the 
perils  of  Christian  education.  But  we 
find  some  help  for  meeting  them  in 
the  objectivity  of  Scripture.  There 
the  Bible  is:  we  cannot  make  it  over 
to  fit  our  culture.  Let  us  accept  every- 
thing that  Kierkegaard  said,  every- 
thing that  modern  relational  theories 
of  learning  say,  about  the  inadequacy 
of  a  Bible  that  remains  solely  objec- 
tive. The  only  faith  that  matters  is 
living  response  to  the  living  God  of 
the  Bible.  Even  so,  that  alien  book, 
sitting  there  in  all  its  objective 
factuality,  unyielding  to  our  wishful 
efforts  to  sweep  it  into  the  orbit  of 
our  culture — that  Bible  chastens  and 
corrects  the  community  of  faith. 
Christians  worship  neither  church 
nor  Bible.  They  worship  the  Lord  of 
the  church,  testified  to  by  the  Bible. 


Against  this  background  (this 
description  of  the  relation  between 
church  and  culture)  we  can  appro- 
priately see  some  of  the  importance 
of  the  "group  process,"  so  empha- 


sized in  current  Christian  education. 

I  do  not  see  how  anybody  can  be 
enthusiastically  for  or  against  the 
group  process  or  group  dynamics  as 
such.  Like  breathing  and  digesting, 
group  dynamics  simply  are.  There 
are  groups;  and  if  there  is  any  life 
in  them,  dynamic  processes  are  going 
on.  The  study  of  those  processes  is 
surely  worthwhile.  One  way  to  re- 
lieve the  fatigue  of  meetings  of 
faculties,  various  committees,  and 
even  groups  of  Christian  educators  is 
to  chart  some  aspects  of  group 
dynamics.  We  all  know  that  in  par- 
liamentary debate  a  person  may 
speak  forcefully  and  logically  for  a 
proposal  without  winning  a  vote, 
while  someone  else  in  a  far  less 
cogent  speech  carries  the  day.  We 
know  how  an  idea  advanced  at  one 
time  may  be  ignored,  at  another  time 
accepted,  depending  on  the  degree 
of  boredom  or  frustration  at  the 
moment.  The  study  of  group  dynam- 
ics helps  us  to  understand  what  is 
happening. 

Several  specific  values  in  such 
studies  are  worth  pointing  out.  First, 
they  remind  us  that  people  are  not 
just  brains  but  persons  in  whom 
physical  functions,  emotional  quali- 
ties, volitional  direction,  and  intelli- 
gence constitute  an  intricate  self. 
This,  I  hardly  need  say,  is  sound 
doctrine. 

Second,  analysis  of  the  group  proc- 
ess shows  the  value  of  participation 
and  points  to  methods  for  promot- 
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ing  participation.  We  have  all  known 
sessions  where  a  teacher  asked  for 
questions  and  got  none,  or  where 
the  group  went  through  the  motions 
of  discussion  that  really  was  no  dis- 
cussion at  all.  On  the  other  hand,  we 
have  all  come  out  of  discussions, 
our  heads  buzzing  with  insights, 
eager  to  go  to  work  on  them  for  days 
to  come.  Usually  the  difference  in- 
volved more  than  techniques,  but 
techniques  can  help.  We  should  be 
no  more  ashamed  of  techniques  in 
education  than  in  biblical  exegesis  or 
preparing  sermons. 

Third,  the  best  students  of  group 
dynamics  help  us  to  understand  the 
quality  of  participation  and  of  the 
relations  within  a  group.  Is  a  discus- 
sion lively  because  of  personal  rival- 
ries and  the  explosion  of  frustrated 
egos,  or  because  of  genuine  interest? 
Does  a  person  stop  pushing  his  view 
because  he  has  been  adequately 
answered  or  because  he  has  been 
rebuffed?  Discovery  of  the  "hidden 
agenda"  and  the  hidden  motivations 
in  a  group  meeting  can  often  clarify 
its  value. 

Fourth,  group  dynamics  can  help 
people  to  break  out  of  the  conven- 
tional routines  of  behavior  into 
genuine  personal  relations.  Our  so- 
ciety has  invented  devious  ways  by 
which  people,  within  the  patterns  of 
common  courtesy,  can  use  each  other, 
deceive  each  other,  evade  each  other, 
flatter  or  humiliate  each  other.  To 
understand   these   processes   and   by 


understanding  them  to  help  persons 
meet  persons  openly  can  be  a  con- 
tribution to  a  liberating  and  healing 
experience. 

These  are  some  of  the  clear  values 
of  the  group  process.  They  are  con- 
sistent with  the  Protestant  doctrines 
of  the  church,  of  the  variety  of  gifts, 
and  of  the  priesthood  of  believers. 
The  values  will  be  the  more  effective 
if  we  guard  against  certain  diffi- 
culties. 

First,  there  are  the  cultists  who 
develop  a  mystique  of  the  group. 
They  talk  mysteriously  of  the  crea- 
tivity of  groups  as  compared  with 
individuals.  If  they  are  Christians 
they  often  identify  the  spirit  of  the 
group  with  the  Holy  Spirit.  To  that 
we  must  answer  that,  while  the  Holy 
Spirit  surely  works  through  groups, 
the  Holy  Spirit  also  works  through 
the  person  who  dissents  from  the 
group.  Since  there  is  no  litmus  paper 
that  distinguishes  with  objective 
certainty  between  the  Holy  Spirit  and 
the  many  other  spirits,  we  had  better 
all  be  cautious  in  claiming  the  Holy 
Spirit.  But  biblical  and  doctrinal 
precedent,  as  well  as  common  sense, 
tell  us  that  groups,  like  persons,  often 
go  wrong. 

Second,  the  techniques  of  group 
dynamics  may  lead  to  the  condescend- 
ing manipulation  of  persons.  Observe 
the  sad  fate  of  the  lonely  dissenter  in 
a  group  of  specialists  on  group  func- 
tioning. The  majority  start  the  delib- 
erate   process    of    "accepting"    him. 
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They  go  to  work  on  all  the  uncon- 
scious factors  that  make  him  an  out- 
sider, then  spin  their  web  to  draw 
him  in.  It  may  be  so  inconceivable  to 
them  that  he  should  disagree  on  valid 
grounds  that  they  compulsively 
attribute  to  him  invalid  motives. 
Eventually  he  succumbs  and  con- 
forms, or  gives  up  in  the  frustration 
of  one  whose  honest  reasoning  is  not 
taken  seriously.  Kindly  acceptance 
can  be  more  coercive  than  blunt 
disagreement.  David  Riesman  has 
shown  how  progressive  education, 
which  set  out  to  liberate  the  student 
from  the  authority  of  the  teacher, 
often  has  subjected  him  to  the  tyr- 
anny of  the  peer  group.  Paul  Tillich 
has  criticized  "the  education  of 
'adjustment'  which  produces  con- 
formity just  by  allowing  for  more 
spontaneity  of  the  child  than  any 
pre-industrial  civilization,"  because  it 
induces  "a  •  spontaneous  adjustment 
which  is  more  dangerous  for  creative 
freedom  than  any  openly  determin- 
istic influence."4  The  techniques  of 
group  dynamics  can  raise  this  process 
to  new  peaks  of  efficiency. 

Third,  it  is  particularly  important 
for  Christian  education  to  realize 
that  a  group  cannot  generate  the 
Christian  Gospel  out  of  its  own  ex- 
perience. This  Gospel  is  given  in 
history.  The  communication  of  this 
Gospel    requires    the    telling   of    it. 


When  it  has  been  told,  the  members 
of  a  group  may  illuminate  each 
other's  appreciation  of  its  meaning. 
But  the  Gospel,  since  it  involves  a 
specific  history,  does  not  emerge  from 
a  comparison  of  general  experience. 
At  certain  points  Christian  education 
requires  methods  of  instruction — not 
necessarily  long  lectures  but  trans- 
mission of  specific  information.  To 
take  a  comparison,  a  group  might 
out  of  its  own  experience  generate 
an  admirable  theory  of  democracy. 
But  the  group  would  not  by  such 
methods  learn  of  the  Declaration  of 
Independence,  the  Constitutional 
Convention,  Lincoln's  Gettysburg 
address,  unless  data  and  documents 
from  the  past  were  transmitted  to 
the  group.  Similarly  a  group  might 
by  general  discussion  arrive  at  a 
theory  of  monotheism,  a  Golden 
Rule,  and  many  fine  moral  ideals.  It 
would  not  learn  of  Abraham  and 
Moses,  of  Christ,  of  St.  Francis  and 
Luther  and  Calvin,  without  reliance 
on  specific  data  and  documents.  In- 
struction in  itself  is  not  Christian 
education,  but  Christian  education 
cannot  do  without  instruction. 

5. 
IT  IS  TIME  to  draw  together  some 
threads  of  thought.  Christian  educa- 
tion,   I    have    suggested,    introduces 
persons   into   the   life   of  the   com- 


4"The  Person  in  a  Technical  Society."  In  Christian  Faith  and  Social  Action,  ed.  by 
John  Hutchison  (New  York:  Scribners,  1953),  p.  150. 
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munity  of  Christian  faith.  If  this 
means  that  Christian  education 
absorbs  persons  into  a  group  that  is 
trying  to  get  well-absorbed  into  our 
culture,  then  we  may  as  well  go  out 
of  business.  We  have  plenty  of  com- 
petitors better  equipped  for  the  job. 
Lionel  Trilling  has  commented  that 
"the  dominant  pedagogic  theory  of 
our  time  is  the  ideal  of  community 
by  which  the  educated  American 
middle  class  sets  such  store."5  That 
theory  is  doing  well  enough  without 
the  churches.  But  if  the  church  intro- 
duces persons  into  a  community 
which,  just  because  it  has  a  ministry 
of  reconciliation  is  also  a  community 
of  rebellion,  if  furthermore  the  com- 
munity of  faith  sparks  authentic 
rebellion  within  itself,  then  the 
church  has  an  educational  mission. 

A  professional  journal  of  the 
social  sciences  recently  amused  its 
readers  with  this  version  of  the 
twenty-third  psalm  as  it  might  be 
revised  by  "a  committee  of  sociolo- 
gists" : 

The  Lord  is  my  external-internal  inte- 
grative mechanism, 

I  shall  not  be  deprived  of  gratifications 
for  my  viscerogenic  hungers  or  my 
need-dispositions, 

He  motivates  me  to  orient  myself 
towards  a  non-social  object  with 
affective  significance, 

He  positions  me  in  a  non-decisional 
situation, 

He  maximizes  my  adjustment. 


I  admire  the  author  for  the  willing- 
ness to  poke  fun  at  his  own  profes- 
sion, and  I  hope  that  theologians 
have  an  equal  grace  of  humor.  I 
suspect  also  that  the  author,  perhaps 
without  knowing  it,  has  exposed  the 
weakness  of  contemporary  Chris- 
tianity and  much  of  its  education. 

He   positions   me   in   a   non-decisional 

situation, 
He  maximizes  my  adjustment. 

The  church  that  reads  the  Bible, 
that  record  of  magnificently  unad- 
justed men,  persuades  parents  to  send 
their  children  to  church  school  for 
the  sake  of  social  adjustment.  Like 
most  heresies,  that  one  is  not 
absolutely  wrong.  We  should  educate 
children  to  appreciate  others  in  a 
community  of  love  and  reconcilia- 
tion. But  we  should  remember  the 
vocation  of  rebels  in  the  ministry  of 
reconciliation. 

Among  religious  educators  I  have 
occasionally  heard  the  statement  that 
persons  know  the  love  of  God  only 
through  the  love  of  the  group,  that 
nobody  can  have  the  courage  to  chal- 
lenge the  wrong  in  society  unless 
he  has  a  firm  home  base  in  a  com- 
munity where  he  is  accepted.  I  see 
some  truth  in  that.  I  am  sure  that 
God's  love  is  mediated  to  each  of  us 
through  persons.  But  I  have  once  or 
twice  asked  how  the  theory  accounted 
for  Amos  and  Jeremiah.  In  the  con- 


''Freud  and  the  Crisis  of  Our  Culture  (Boston:  Beacon,  1955),  p.  50. 
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not  detect  an  answer. 

Christians  acknowledge  a  crucified 
Lord. 
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rejected  has  become  the  head  of  the 
corner.  (Mt.  21:42). 

Christian  education,  when  it  under- 
stands its  business,  prepares  persons 
to  join  their  Lord  in  his  rejection  and 
his  glory. 


IV 

Education  for  an  Unknown  Future 


JL  HERE  IS  NO  need  to  labor  long 
over  the  proposition  that  the  future 
is  unknown.  Instead  let  us  simply 
notice  a  paradox  that  concerns  all 
our  planning.  The  New  Testament 
church,  usually  believing  that  there 
was  no  extensive  historical  future, 
improvised  with  a  minimum  of  plan- 
ning and  organization,  yet  unwitting- 
ly laid  foundations  for  nineteen  cen- 
turies of  development.  Our  con- 
temporary church,  saturated  with 
planning  and  organization,  is  always 
laying  foundations  for  a  future  that 
perhaps  will  not  be  and  certainly  will 
not  be  what  we  expect.  We  know  so 
little  of  the  prospects  for  survival  or 
the  direction  of  the  future  that 
logically  we  should  be  the  improvis- 
ers,  living  from  moment  to  moment. 
Nevertheless  we  may  not  ignore 


the  future.  It  is  not  in  our  nature  to 
live  solely  in  the  past  and  present. 
And  education  in  particular  must 
have  something  of  a  forward  thrust. 
Certainly  there  is  no  point  in  prepar- 
ing our  children  to  live  in  the  past. 
Often,  I  fear,  Christian  education  has 
done  just  that.  When  it  takes  pride 
in  becoming  up-to-date  and  contem- 
porary, it  usually  means  that  adults 
are  preparing  children  to  live  in  the 
present-day  world  of  their  parents. 
In  some  eras  the  church  can  get  by 
with  that.  This  is  not  one  of  those 
eras. 

Hence  I  must  ask  in  all  seriousness 
whether  any  of  the  new  denomina- 
tional curricula,  with  their  ground- 
breaking methods  and  their  theolo- 
gical profundity,  have  really  come  to 
terms  with  the  present  age.  I  must 
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ask  whether  any  of  the  excellent 
stream  of  recent  books  on  Christian 
education,  with  their  alertness  to 
Bible,  doctrine,  psychology,  and  the 
latest  in  organization  and  method- 
ology, have  really  faced  the  problem 
of  educating  for  the  contemporary 
world  and  the  immediate  future.  I 
raise  the  questions  with  no  sense  of 
superiority,  no  boast  that  I  know  how 
to  do  what  they  have  not  done.  The 
most  I  am  competent  to  do  is  call 
attention  to  the  situation  we  all  face. 
Some  of  our  campus  ministries,  I 
think,  are  exploring  ways  of  dealing 
with  it.  The  church  at  large  cannot 
delay  much  longer. 

1. 
One  way  to  approach  the  issue  is 
through  a  question.  What  do  we 
Christians  want  to  communicate  to 
our  children?  Most  investigation  in 
Christian  education  works  with  a 
different  question:  How  can  we  com- 
municate effectively,  how  can  we 
educate?  This  is  an  entirely  valid 
question,  worthy  of  the  attention  it 
gets.  But  it  depends  on  the  still  more 
basic  one:  What  are  we  communicat- 
ing? What  do  we  want  to  communi- 
cate? Do  we  want  to  pass  on  our 
wisdom  and  experience?  Do  we  want 
the  next  generation  to  learn  the 
answer  of  our  church  to  racial  hostil- 
ities, to  personal  anxieties,  to  inter- 
national relations?  Shall  we  offer  the 
insights  that  have  brought  us  to  the 
present  state  of  affairs? 


I  phrase  the  question  in  terms  of 
children  only  to  make  it  vivid.  Chris- 
tian education  involves  the  whole 
church,  and  the  question  concerns 
adults.  What  does  Christian  educa- 
tion mean  for  industrialists,  laborers, 
and  professional  people  in  this  so- 
ciety? Can  it  help  an  advertising 
man,  a  physician  troubled  by  A.M.A. 
policies,  a  worker  who  doesn't  be- 
lieve in  feather-bedding  but  sees 
automation  taking  his  job,  a  nuclear 
physicist,  a  Secretary  of  Defense  or 
a  youth  just  drafted,  a  public  school 
teacher  in  an  integrating  school? 
What  does  Christian  education  want 
to  communicate  among  these  people 
and  their  children? 

2. 
We  KNOW  what  we  often  have 
communicated.  The  church  has 
taught,  for  one  thing,  codes  of  con- 
duct. But  what  codes  shall  it  teach 
for  the  present  and  future?  Probably 
not  the  codes  of  competition  in  a 
capitalistic  world.  Probably  not  the 
laws  forbidding  birth  control,  which 
our  Protestant  ancestors  put  on  some 
state  statute  books  and  which  we 
now  blame  Roman  Catholics  for 
keeping  there.  Probably  not  standards 
of  ethics  in  mass  communication, 
where  we  have  not  yet  found  the  best 
way  to  relate  private  freedom  and 
public  control  when  a  few  corpora- 
tions have  an  inevitable  monopoly 
on  the  airways.  Probably  not  the 
etiquette  of  personal  relations  in  a 
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fall-out  shelter;  we  shall  have  to  work 
that  out  when  the  time  comes,  if  the 
shelters  turn  out  to  do  any  good  at  all. 

There  is  not  much  point  in  passing 
on  obsolescent  codes.  And  most  of 
the  codes  are  becoming  obsolescent. 
We  have  passed  through  a  Protestant 
Reformation  that  swept  away  a  vast 
quantity  of  medieval  codes.  We  have 
passed  through  an  industrial  revolu- 
tion and  are  now  entering  a  new  one. 
Much  of  the  world  has  passed 
through  a  Marxist  revolution.  (The 
wailers  on  the  far  right  are  correct 
when  they  say  that  the  United  States 
has  gone  a  considerable  distance  with 
that  revolution.  They  are  wrong 
when  they  think  we  can  reverse  what 
we  have  done  in  this  kind  of  world. ) 

None  of  these  facts  requires  us  to 
deride  the  value  of  an  ethical  heri- 
tage. I  am  one  of  the  remaining 
traditionalists  who  still  believe  in 
chastity  and  marital  fidelity,  in 
honesty  in  business  dealings  and  in- 
come tax  returns,  in  temperance  and 
hard  work,  and  some  of  the  other 
virtues  people  used  to  talk  about. 
But  even  these  qualities  do  not  get 
at  fundamentals  if  one  accepts  them 
because  they  are  codes.  Surely  St. 
Paul  is  correct:  "The  written  code 
kills,  but  the  Spirit  gives  life"  (2 
Cor.  3:16). 

New  historical  eras  will  need  their 
codes,  because  there  is  no  social  life 
without  codes.  Sometimes  their  codes 
will  overlap  ours  or  derive  from  ours. 
Education  inevitably  transmits  codes 


(or,  if  you  prefer,  mores)  and  some- 
times does  so  helpfully.  But  the 
deeper  purposes  of  Christian  educa- 
tion are  not  comprehended  in  the 
teaching  of  codes. 

A  second  major  aspect  of  the 
church's  teaching  has  been  Scripture. 
I  have  already  made  criticisms  of 
some  ways  of  teaching  the  Bible  and 
have  pointed  to  the  possibility  of 
understanding  the  Bible  both  as  the 
heritage  of  the  community  of  faith 
and  as  the  record  through  which  God 
addresses  men  today.  Let  us  now  look 
more  specifically  at  some  aspects  of 
teaching  the  Bible  in  contemporary 
terms. 

Karl  Barth  has  written  of  "the 
strange  new  world  within  the  Bible." 
A  strange  world  it  is.  Most  of  us 
cannot  enter  into  that  world.  For 
about  fifteen  or  sixteen  centuries  after 
New  Testament  times,  most  people 
in  Western  culture  could  believe 
rather  readily  what  the  Bible  said.  Its 
world  was  strange,  but  not  so  com- 
pletely strange  as  to  raise  major 
problems.  There  were  difficulties; 
some  disbelieved  and  some  allegor- 
ized, but  many  took  the  Bible  as  it 
came. 

Then  came  the  change.  The  ex- 
plorations of  our  globe,  the  rise  of 
the  sciences,  and  the  achievements  of 
technology  gave  modern  man  both 
a  different  conception  of  the  world 
and  a  different  set  of  mind.  Biblical 
criticism  analyzed  the  documents  of 
Scripture,    disentangling    the    inter- 
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twined  sources.  People  became  skep- 
tical about  many  events  reported  in 
the  Bible,  especially  some  of  the 
miracles.  Notice  the  double  way  in 
which  we  relieve  ourselves  from  be- 
lieving some  things  reported  as  fact 
in  the  Bible.  The  more  esoteric  way 
is  to  follow  the  work  of  scholars  who 
dissect  the  sources  and  often  report 
to  us  that  a  particularly  incredible 
narrative  came  from  a  source  dis- 
tant from  the  event  itself.  The 
common-sense  way  of  many  people  is 
to  figure,  in  terms  of  the  world  they 
know,  that  some  of  the  old  accounts 
are  very  improbable.  Often,  though 
not  always,  the  two  methods  work 
well  together. 

At  first  most  of  the  church  was 
defensive  about  critical  biblical 
scholarship.  As  reluctantly  as  pos- 
sible it  conceded  as  little  as  possible. 
But  some  leaders  saw  new  possibili- 
ties and  greeted  critical  studies 
eagerly.  The  most  influential  of  these 
in  America  was  Harry  Emerson  Fos- 
dick,  who  in  1924  published  his 
Lyman  Beecher  lectures  under  the 
title,  The  Modern  Use  of  the  Bible. 
Here  was  a  book  refreshing  in  its 
honesty,  an  epochal  book  for  both 
preaching  and  Christian  education. 
It  said,  in  effect,  that  in  many  re- 
spects the  modern  Christian  had  no 
obligation  at  all  to  enter  the  strange 
world  of  the  Bible,  yet  that  the  Bible 
could  communicate  Christian  truth  to 
this  modern  man. 

Fosdick's  book  was  the  fruit  of  a 


generation  or  two  of  scholarship. 
Even  before  it  was  published  Karl 
Barth  was  already  stimulating  a  new 
generation  of  scholarship  with  his 
affirmation  that  modern  man  did 
need  to  re-enter  that  strange  world  of 
the  Bible.  If  Fosdick  removed  some 
of  the  offensiveness  of  the  Bible, 
Barth  eagerly  restored  it.  Of  course 
the  two  were  not  utterly  opposed. 
Both  accepted  much  of  the  same 
critical  scholarship.  The  offense  that 
Fordick  lightened  was  not  exactly  the 
same  offense  that  Barth  intensified. 
But  I  do  not  have  to  argue  that  there 
is  a  real  difference  between  the  two 
ways  of  reading  the  Bible. 

The  Barthian  era  began  in  about 
1918  and  continues  at  flood  tide.  But 
since  the  1940s  it  has  faced  increas- 
ingly the  issues  raised  by  Rudolf 
Bultmann,  who  once  again  empha- 
sizes the  great  extent  to  which 
modern  man  has  no  obligation  to 
enter  the  strange  world  of  the  Bible. 
Bultmann's  demythologizing  is  ob- 
viously different  from  Fosdick's,  but 
there  is  more  similarity  than  many 
have  noticed.  Fosdick's  famous 
phrase,  "abiding  experiences  in 
changing  categories,"  applies  well  to 
Bultmann.  Of  both  men  we  have  a 
right  to  ask  whether,  in  changing  the 
categories,  they  do  not  change  the 
experiences  more  than  they  realize. 
But  we  must  grant,  with  them,  that 
all  of  us  change  the  categories— as 
the  fundamentalist  sees  when  he  re- 
jects Barth  as  well  as  Fosdick  and 
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3ultmann.  What  the  fundamentalist 
:ails  to  see  is  that  he,  too,  is  chang- 
ng  some  categories. 

To  get  at  the  problem  for  Chris- 
ian  education  we  need  not  make  any 
inal  choice  between  the  specific  ways 
n  which  modern  man  reads  the 
3ible.  In  Fosdick,  Barth,  and  Bult- 
nann  alike  is  enough  demythologiz- 
ng,  by  one  name  or  another,  to  raise 
listurbing  questions.  The  church  and 
he  church  school  teachers  have  not 
aught  up  with  the  scholars  here, 
someone  has  commented  that  nowa- 
lays  theological  faculties  believe  less 
:han  the  clergy  and  the  clergy  be- 
ieve  less  than  the  laity.  In  some 
profound  ways  that  judgment  is  false, 
I  am  convinced.  But  when  it  comes 
:o  the  everyday,  literal  reading  of  the 
Bible,  it  may  well  be  true.  Further- 
nore,  Christian  education  —  even 
when  its  leaders  fully  accept  modern 
biblical  scholarship  —  coasts  along  in 
local  churches  on  the  momentum  of 
in  older  kind  of  belief  in  biblical 
mthority.  As  all  editors  of  curricular 
materials  know,  to  be  too  candid 
ibout  biblical  documents  is  to  ask 
for  trouble.  The  old  non-denomina- 
tional publishers,  heirs  of  the  Sun- 
day School  movement,  are  usually 
very  conservative  in  their  biblical 
interpretation.  In  the  major  denomi- 
national curricula,  the  authors  and 
editors  frequently  have  assumptions 
more  daring  than  they  fully  reveal 
in  their  study  courses. 

The  time  has  come  when  we  must 


face  the  issue  more  squarely — in  an 
irenic  rather  than  combative  spirit, 
but  without  hedging.  And  we  must 
accept  biblical  scholarship  —  here 
surely  Fosdick  and  Bultmann  are 
right  —  eagerly  rather  than  making 
grudging  concessions. 

Let  me  offer  an  example.  We  have 
reached  the  stage  where  many  church 
schools  are  aware  of  source-criticism. 
They  can  talk  about  two  or  three 
Isaiahs,  about  J  and  P  without  con- 
sternation. But  form-criticism  has 
barely  entered  the  church  school.  One 
reason  with  some  validity  is  that  it 
involves  a  level  of  technical  scholar- 
ship that  amateurs  rarely  reach.  The 
other  reason  is  timidity.  Actually 
form-criticism  offers  remarkable  edu- 
cational possibilities.  Far  more  than 
source-criticism  it  emphasizes  the 
educational  meaning  of  Scripture.  By 
showing  how  the  tradition  is  shaped 
by  its  Sitz-im-Lehen  and  by  the  prac- 
tical needs  of  the  early  church  it 
plunges  us  into  the  educational  prob- 
lem of  Christianity. 

Of  course,  form-criticism  continues 
the  process  of  undermining  some 
views  of  the  authority  of  the  Bible. 
But  here  too  we  may  have  an  oppor- 
tunity rather  than  a  threat.  If  con- 
temporary theology  is  achieving  a 
valid  view  of  the  authority  of  Scrip- 
ture, the  reason  is  not  solely  its  crea- 
tive insights.  The  reason  is  partly 
that  it  has  been  forced  out  of  un- 
tenable views  of  authority.  We 
should  not  expect  Christian  educa- 
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tion  in  the  church  to  reach  for  the 
level  of  technical  achievement  on 
which  scholars  function,  but  it  must 
confront  the  same  issues  about  the 
nature  of  faith. 

If  we  face  major  changes  in  the 
communication  of  codes  of  conduct 
and  of  the  Bible,  what  about  doc- 
trine —  a  third  aspect  of  Christian 
education?  There  is  no  Christian  edu- 
cation without  doctrinal  significance. 
But  here  we  face  issues  similar  to 
those  we  have  just  looked  at  in  re- 
gard to  the  Bible.  Churches  still 
embroiled  in  the  fundamentalist- 
liberal  controversy  faced  in  quick 
sequence  the  revolutions  of  Barth, 
then  of  Bultmann.  Note  the  chron- 
ology. The  famous  Scopes  trial  came 
in  1925,  several  years  after  Barth's 
first  publications,  one  year  after  Fos- 
dick's  Beecher  lectures.  Within  the 
last  two  or  three  years  the  Tennessee 
legislature  refused  to  repeal  the  law 
under  which  Scopes  was  convicted 
for  teaching  evolution.  One  legislator 
suggested  that  the  law  was  a  defense 
against  communism.  On  a  more 
literate  level  recent  years  have  seen 
the  rise  to  prominence  of  the  con- 
servative journal,  Christianity  Today. 
So  the  Christian  with  doctrinal  con- 
cern must  think  through  the  claims 
of  conservatism  and  liberalism,  both 
of  which  are  much  alive  in  the 
churches,  plus  the  theologies  influ- 
enced by  Barth  and  the  radical 
existentialism  of  Bultmann — to  men- 
tion   only    four    major    possibilities 


among  many  others. 

Education  in  doctrine,  then,  is  far 
more  complex  than  in  the  days  when 
the  churchman  could  simply  study 
the  Augsburg  or  the  Westminster 
Confession.  The  theological  changes 
of  our  time  have  come  at  a  hot  and 
heavy  pace.  We  have  no  right  to 
expect  laymen  to  keep  up  with  the 
dizzying  whirl.  But  if  they  are  to 
think  with  any  maturity  about  the 
meaning  of  their  faith,  they  must  ex- 
plore issues  and  consider  clashes  of 
thought. 

To  compound  the  educational 
problem  still  further,  we  live  in  the 
era  not  only  of  theological  excite- 
ment but  also  of  radical  skepticism 
and  atheism.  Nietzsche  in  1882 
announced  the  death  of  God.  For  a 
while  his  romantic  atheism  made 
little  impact  upon  America,  but  by 
this  time  it  has  arrived  and  awakens 
echoes  everywhere.  Still  earlier  Marx 
had  set  forth  his  atheism  in  a  phil- 
osophy and  program  that  was  to 
shake  the  world.  Since  all  good 
Americans  are  supposed  to  oppose 
Marxism,  we  might  say  that  Marx's 
denial  of  God  has  become  one  of  the 
strongest  recommendations  for  God 
in  our  social  setting.  But  the  popular 
ideological  battle  does  not  adequately 
deal  with  Marx,  nor  does  it  answer 
the  implicit  atheism  in  much  capi- 
talistic materialism.  Perhaps  more 
congenial  to  the  American  intellec- 
tual than  either  Nietzsche  or  Marx 
is  the  atheism  that  sometimes  calls 
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itself  scientific  humanism.  The  radi- 
cal doubt  in  these  various  philoso- 
phies assaults  the  church.  To  some 
degree  it  has  eaten  its  way  into  all 
of  us. 

Christian  education  has  only  begun 
to  face  up  to  the  issues.  For  the  most 
part  its  answer  has  been  to  protect  its 
people,  especially  its  youth,  against 
the  forces  that  undermine  faith.  Now 
the  time  has  arrived  when  Christian 
education  must  meet  this  opposition, 
appreciate  the  forces  that  produce  it, 
help  the  church  understand  the  issues, 
and  set  forth  the  faith  as  a  challenge 
to  doubt. 


I  HAVE  BEEN  TALKING  about  the 
content  of  Christian  education  in 
terms  of  moral  codes,  Bible,  and 
doctrine.  For  that  I  make  no  apology 
at  all,  because  there  is  no  Christian 
education  without  content.  But  in 
dealing  with  content  I  have  had  to 
comment  on  the  inadequacies  of 
much  traditional  content  for  today 
and  for  tomorrow.  In  each  case  I 
have  indicated  that  the  answer  is  not 
to  find  a  revised  content  better  than 
the  old  one  —  a  modernized  moral 
code,  a  revised  set  of  conclusions 
about  Scripture,  an  updated  official 
doctrine.  Rather  the  need  is  in  every 
case  to  introduce  people  into  some 


of  the  confusion  of  issues  where, 
despite  the  best  possible  guidance 
from  the  wisest  voices  of  past  and 
present,  they  must  take  some  re- 
sponsibility for  their  convictions  and 
actions.  This  is  not  to  say  that  the 
individual  is  the  highest  court  of 
appeal.  The  individual  faces  his 
responsibilities  as  a  member  of  the 
community  of  faith.  But  the  com- 
munity of  faith  cannot  hand  him  the 
answers.  It  is  living  in  the  same  per- 
plexities as  its  members. 

In  this  situation  let  me  suggest 
three  ways  of  thinking  about  the 
work  of  Christian  education,  not  now 
in  terms  of  the  content  to  be  taught 
but  in  terms  of  the  processes  and  the 
guiding  spirit  that  influence  educa- 
tion. Each  idea  involves  a  polar  ten- 
sion. That  means  some  risk,  as  per- 
sons may  err  by  grasping  at  one  pole 
and  neglecting  the  other  or  may  be 
torn  apart  by  the  tension.  Yet  the 
risk,  I  think,  is  inherent  in  life.  To 
face  it  is  not  to  originate  it  but  to 
offer  the  possibility  of  healthy  living 
within  it* 

The  first  theme  may  be  stated  in 
the  pair  of  words,  growth  and  resur- 
rection. Both  belong  to  Christian 
education,  but  both  need  clarification. 

The  marvel  of  growth  is  one  of 
the  wonders  of  nature  and  person- 


*The  rest  of  this  lecture  summarizes  materials  in  my  book,  The  Educational  Mission 
of  Our  Church,  copyrighted  and  soon  to  be  published  by  the  United  Church  Press. 
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ality.  It  is  not,  however,  the  same 
in  nature  and  in  personality.  Mush- 
rooms grow  faster  than  people,  but 
the  mushroom  is  not  an  educational 
ideal.  Educational  growth  is  not 
merely  a  matter  of  getting  bigger.  It 
is  far  more  than  accumulating  knowl- 
edge and  experience.  It  is  the  process 
of  appropriating  new  experiences  to 
one's  purposes,  of  developing  one's 
capacities,  of  bringing  the  chaotic 
stream  of  events  into  a  harmonious 
self.  Personal  growth  is  integration 
and  reorganization  as  well  as  expan- 
sion. 

Such  a  conception  of  growth  and 
maturation  has  its  undeniable  valid- 
ity. It  has  biblical  support  in  that 
favorite  text  of  religious  educators: 
"And  Jesus  increased  in  wisdom  and 
in  stature,  and  in  favor  with  God 
and  man"  (Luke  2:52).  Paul,  too, 
takes  up  the  theme:  "When  I  was  a 
child,  I  spoke  like  a  child,  I  thought 
like  a  child,  I  reasoned  like  a  child; 
when  I  became  a  man,  I  gave  up 
childish  ways"  (1  Cor.  13:11).  To 
many  people  growth  thus  denned  is 
an  adequate  purpose  of  education. 

But  in  the  New  Testament  the 
polar  concept  of  death  and  resurrec- 
tion surely  dominates  the  characteri- 
zation of  the  Christian  life.  Jesus  is 
utterly  candid  on  this  issue.  "If  any 
man  would  come  after  me,  let  him 
deny  himself  and  take  up  his  cross 
and  follow  me.  For  whoever  would 
save  his  life  will  lose  it;  and  who- 
ever loses  his  life  for  my  sake  and 


the  gospel's  will  save  it"  ( Mark  8 :  34- 
35).  Furthermore,  death  and  resur- 
rection in  the  New  Testament  are 
not  solely  future  events.  Becoming 
a  Christian  is  dying,  being  reborn. 
The  meaning  of  baptism,  lost  in  so 
many  pretty  ceremonial  customs,  is 
death  with  Christ  and  resurrection 
with  him  to  a  new  kind  of  life. 

To  confuse  growth  with  resurrec- 
tion is  to  miss  the  point  of  the  Chris- 
tian gospel.  But  the  two  are  not 
complete  opposites.  Death  and  resur- 
rection are  the  way  to  the  most 
significant  growth.  "Truly,  truly,  I 
say  to  you,  unless  a  grain  of  wheat 
falls  into  the  earth  and  dies,  it  re- 
mains alone;  but  if  it  dies,  it  bears 
much  fruit"  (John  12:24). 

Christ's  promise  is  that  of  life.  "I 
came  that  they  may  have  life,  and 
have  it  abundantly"  (John  10:10). 
The  irony  of  that  phrase  today  is 
that  most  Americans  take  it  to  mean 
a  ranch  house,  two  cars,  and  elegant 
dining.  But  in  the  gospel  the  prom- 
ise of  life  is  to  those  who  die. 
Those  who  rise  with  Christ  are  those 
who  are  crucified  with  him.  Nor  can 
anyone  claim  that  his  old  self,  his 
sinful  self  was  crucified  once  and  for 
all  when  he  was  baptized  or  con- 
firmed or  when  he  declared  his  faith 
in  Christ.  That  old  self  persists  in 
civil  war  with  the  new  self.  The  self 
that  Christ  would  raise  struggles  with 
the  self  that  does  not  want  to  die. 

Yet  the  life  that  follows  faith  in 
Christ  has  its  own  proper  growth. 
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The  gospel  urges  man  to  "grow  in 
the  grace  and  knowledge  of  our  Lord 
and  Savior  Jesus  Christ"  (2  Peter 
3:18).  It  even  offers  the  hope  that 
we  may  "attain  to  the  unity  of  the 
faith  and  of  the  knowledge  of  the 
Son  of  God,  to  mature  manhood,  to 
the  measure  of  the  stature  of  the 
fullness  of  Christ"  (Eph.  4:13).  But 
this  is  growth  that  knows  the  mean- 
ing of  death  and  resurrection. 

The  second  theme  is  expressed  in 
the  words,  mirture  and  exposure. 

To  nurture  is  to  feed  and  nourish, 
to  support  and  protect.  More  than 
any  other  form  of  life,  humanity 
requires  this  help.  The  salmon  when 
hatched  from  its  egg  is  equipped 
with  adequate  instincts  to  survive. 
The  human  child,  given  few  instincts 
but  blessed  with  the  capacity  to 
learn,  needs  care  and  guidance  from 
those  more  experienced  than  he. 

Nurture,  which  is  necessary  for 
bare  survival,  is  still  more  necessary 
for  development  of  personality.  By 
responding  to  others  the  child  learns 
to  talk,  to  enter  into  the  human 
community,  to  be  a  person.  If  de- 
prived of  love  he  will,  in  most  cases, 
never  attain  real  maturity.  The  deep 
wounds  and  insecurities  of  childhood 
are  likely  to  maim  him  throughout 
life. 

The  Christian  life  needs  a  very 
specific  form  of  nurture.  No  lonely 
human  being,  however  great  his 
genius,  could  think  up  the  Christian 


faith.  This  faith,  we  have  seen, 
depends  on  God's  revelation  in  his- 
tory. Someone  must  make  it  known 
to  the  child.  Someone  must  introduce 
the  child  into  the  continuing  Chris- 
tian community. 

This  Christian  community  includes 
the  immediate  home  and  family.  It 
extends  to  the  wider  home  and 
family,  "the  household  of  God"  (Eph. 
2:19).  The  church,  recalling  Jesus' 
ministry  as  a  shepherd,  has  the  pur- 
pose of  nourishing  and  protecting. 
Its  mission  is  to  extend  Christ's  love, 
to  welcome  sinners,  to  draw  the 
lonely  into  its  fellowship.  Christian 
nurture  belongs  to,  and  sometimes 
is  almost  a  synonym  for,  Christian 
education. 

But  the  polar  idea  is  exposure. 
Certainly  nurture  in  its  everyday 
meaning  is  an  incomplete  word  for 
describing  Jesus'  relationship  with 
his  disciples.  The  obvious  fact  is  that 
he  exposed  them  to  disconcerting 
experiences,  to  peril,  and  to  death. 
Only  when  we  see  this  can  we  under- 
stand that  in  a  profound  sense  he 
nurtured  them. 

A  part  of  Christian  education, 
then,  is  exposure  of  persons  to  the 
demands  of  God  and  the  rigor  of 
life.  The  church  must  speak  to  the 
tragedy,  lostness,  and  disorganization 
of  the  modern  world.  It  must  con- 
front its  members  with  crisis.  If  it 
offers  only  a  calm  harbor  from  the 
storm,  it  has  no  right  to  talk  of 
strength   and   power    to   those   who 
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battle  the  waves  outside.  Some  of 
the  world's  greatest  humanitarians  — 
I  think  of  the  late  Albert  Camus  — 
scorn  the  church  because  they  see  it 
as  a  protective  society,  unexposed  to 
the  cruelty  and  agony  that  dominate 
millions  of  people. 

Part  of  the  mission  of  Christian 
education  is  to  present  Christ  in  both 
his  attractive  and  his  forbidding 
character.  Often  the  pallid  Christ  of 
popular  teaching  neither  attracts  nor 
repels.  Jesus  Christ,  who  lived  in 
Palestine,  did  both.  The  man  who 
could  win  enthusiastic  crowds  and 
disciples  also  had  the  power  and  will- 
ingness to  repulse  men.  Churchmen 
might  like  to  say  that  Christ  attracts 
some  people  and  repels  others.  But 
if  he  is  truthfully  presented,  he  at- 
tracts each  of  us  and  repels  each  of 
us.  When  that  happens,  we  have  the 
opportunity  for  honest  decision. 

The  third  theme  involves  the 
words  freedom  and  responsibility. 

The  Christian  gospel  is  always  a 
call  to  freedom.  In  the  Christian 
vocabulary  freedom  has  two  mean- 
ings. It  is  absolutely  necessary  to 
recognize  the  difference  between  the 
two,  yet  to  keep  both.  The  first  mean- 
ing is  freedom  to  choose.  The  sec- 
ond meaning  includes  freedom  from 
the  slavery  of  idolatry  and  sin,  free- 
dom to  become  the  self  that  God 
calls  each  of  us  to  be. 

Christian  education  appeals  to  the 
first  freedom  in  the  hope  that  per- 


sons will  choose  the  second.  The  first 
freedom  means  that  each  person  must 
make  his  own  decision.  No  imposed 
authority  can  move  people  to  make 
a  decision  in  faith.  When  church- 
men used  to  burn  heretics  at  the 
stake,  or  when  today  they  secure 
new  members  by  an  appeal  to  social 
pressures,  they  disregard  the  mean- 
ing of  Christian  decision.  Suppose 
that  Church  School  "A"  lets  people 
see  Christ  with  clarity  and  someone 
thereby  chooses  to  leave  the  church, 
while  Church  School  "B"  attracts 
members  who  never  meet  Christ 
there  but  come  to  meet  the  best 
people  in  town.  Surely  Church  School 
"A"  is  doing  the  truer  job  of  Chris- 
tian education. 

When  persons  exercising  their 
freedom  of  choice  decide  to  serve 
Christ,  they  come  to  say  with  St. 
Paul,  "The  love  of  Christ  controls 
us"  (2  Cor.  5:14).  This  is  no  loss  of 
freedom,  as  it  may  appear  to  an  out- 
sider, for  it  is  the  freedom  to  become 
what  the  man  of  faith  most  wants 
to  be.  A  devoted  husband  does  not 
regret  that  he  has  given  up  the  free- 
dom to  beat  his  wife,  nor  does  the 
Christian  regret  loss  of  the  freedom 
to  disdain  God.  He  has  found  re- 
sponsible freedom,  the  freedom  of 
response  to  God.  This  is  the  reason 
that  the  church  traditionally  has 
opened  one  of  its  great  prayers  with 
the  address,  "O  God,  whose  service 
is  perfect  freedom." 

This  understanding  of  the  relation 
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between  freedom  and  responsibility 
offers  some  help  to  the  teaching  of 
ethics.  We  have  already  noticed  the 
ineffectiveness  of  teaching  moral 
codes  as  such.  Not  only  does  such 
teaching  have  little  effect  upon  be- 
havior; it  also  falsifies  the  meaning 
of  the  Christian  gospel.  Therefore 
theology  has  been  right  in  its  con- 
stant attacks  upon  moralism  in  recent 
years.  But  we  must  ask  whether 
moralism  is  still  a  major  evil  today. 
In  some  places  it  probably  is.  More 
frequently,  however,  the  American 
church  is  troubled,  not  by  slavish 
adherence  to  codes  of  conduct,  but 
by  indifference  to  serious  moral  ques- 
tions. The  contemporary  disease  is 
less  moralism  than  anomie,  lostness, 
lack  of  any  direction  that  makes 
moral  discipline  meaningful.  Interest- 
ingly James  D.  Smart,  who  in  The 
teaching  Ministry  of  the  Church 
makes  scathing  attacks  upon  moral- 
ism, nevertheless  writes  this: 

The  questions  God  will  use  to  search 
our  hearts  before  his  judgment  seat 
will  not  have  to  do  primarily  with  our 
worship  or  doctrine  but  with  our 
actions  in  relation  to  our  fellow  men, 
in  which  alone  the  character  of  our 
worship  and  doctrine  are  evident.1 

Effective  Christian  education  will 
not  meet  the  moral  laxity  of  our  day 
by  renewed  emphasis  on  precepts. 
Rather  it  will  acquaint  persons  in 
the    community    of    Christian    faith 


with  the  ethical  heritage,  the  pur- 
poses and  loyalties,  and  the  ways  of 
life  of  that  community.  The  disci- 
pline of  the  Christian  life  follows 
from  Christian  faith  and  mission, 
which  make  the  discipline  purpose- 
ful. It  is  in  this  mood  that  Hendrik 
Kraemer  calls  for  "a  new  synthesis 
of  Christian  liberty  and  asceticism. 
from  the  point  of  view  of  training 
for  the  sake  of  the  Kingdom  of 
God."2  Such  an  understanding  offers 
the  possibility  of  education  in  Chris- 
tian ethics  for  today  and  tomorrow. 

None  of  the  tasks  I  have 
described  is  easy.  Genuine  Christian 
education  is  never  easy,  and  our  dim- 
cult  history  offers  special  perils.  The 
Christianity  we  know  is  built  into 
the  texture  of  a  civilization  that  is 
passing,  possibly  into  destruction,  at 
least  into  radical  transformation. 
That  Christian  institutions  have  sur- 
vived civilizations  we  know  from 
history.  Whether  they  will  continue 
to  do  so,  we  do  not  know.  The 
responsibility  of  Christian  education 
for  today  and  tomorrow  is  to  enter 
into  the  life  of  society  so  intimately 
that  it  can  do  its  proper  work  among 
men,  yet  to  lift  up  a  faith  in  God 
that  depends  on  none  of  the  familiar 
structures  of  society.  That  is  our 
vocation.  May  we  meet  it  faithfully 
— as  they  say  in  court,  so  help  us  God. 


1  (Philadelphia:  Westminister  Press,  1954),  pp.  44,  45. 

2The  Communication  of  the  Christian  Faith  (Philadelphia:  Westminister  Press,  1956) 
p.  127. 


When  Did  Christ  Die? 

NEW  LIGHT  FROM  THE  DEAD  SEA  SCROLLS  ON  THE  DATE  OF 
THE  LAST  SUPPER  AND  THE  EVENTS  OF  HOLY  WEEK 

by  David  Noel  Freedman 


The  traditional  picture  of 
Holy  Week,  beginning  with  the 
triumphal  entry  into  Jerusalem  on 
Palm  Sunday,  and  reaching  its  climax 
in  the  crucifixion  of  Jesus  on  Good 
Friday,  is  familiar  to  everyone.  The 
last  twenty-four  hours  of  his  life  are 
so  crowded  with  dramatic  events  as 
to  supply  ample  material  for  a  cur- 
rent best-seller.  Certain  problems  in 
the  interpretation  and  reconstruction 
of  these  events  still  puzzle  scholars, 
even  after  intensive  study  and  re- 
search; new  information  from  the 
Dead  Sea  Scrolls  has  placed  these 
difficulties  in  an  entirely  new  light. 
If  the  implications  of  the  new  data 
are  verified  by  further  investigation, 
then  a  drastically  different  portrayal 
will  emerge. 

The  first  problem  concerns  the 
nature  and  occasion  of  the  Lord's 
Supper.  There  is  an  apparent  dis- 
agreement between  the  Gospel  of 
John  and  the  other  Gospels  (Mark, 
Matthew,  and  Luke,  which  are 
customarily  called  the  Synoptic  Gos- 
pels, because  they  share  a  sizeable 
body  of  common  material,  and  a 
common  approach )  as  to  whether  the 


Last  Supper  took  place  on  the  same 
day  as  the  Jewish  Passover  celebra- 
tion or  not.  According  to  the  Gospel 
of  John  the  official  Passover  began  on 
Friday  night,  or  after  the  crucifixion 
of  Jesus;  according  to  the  Synoptic 
Gospels  the  Passover  began  before 
the  crucifixion.  Since  all  are  agreed 
that  the  crucifixion  took  place  on  Fri- 
day, and  the  Last  Supper  presumably 
the  night  before,  the  problem  is 
when  the  Passover  was  celebrated 
that  year.  It  seems  odd  that  John  and 
the  Synoptic  Gospels  would  differ  on 
this  matter,  especially  as  both  can 
hardly  be  right.  Scholarly  opinion  is 
seriously  divided  on  the  question. 
Many  emphasize  the  testimony  of  the 
Synoptics  and  the  tradition  of  the 
early  Church,  and  see  the  Lord's  Sup- 
per essentially  as  a  Passover  meal. 
They  are  compelled  to  dismiss  the 
explicit  statements  of  the  Gospel  of 
John  to  the  contrary,  though  in  all 
other  respects  John's  account  of  these 
events  is  quite  convincing  and  ex- 
hibits a  remarkable  knowledge  of 
local  color  and  detail. 

While  it  used  to  be  the  fashion  in 
scholarly  circles  to  regard  the  Gospel 
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of  John  as  a  late  and  historically  un- 
reliable composition,  there  is  now  a 
growing  recognition  that  this  gospel 
is  Palestinian  in  origin  and  reflects 
an  intimate  acquaintance  with  con- 
ditions and  affairs  in  Judea  before 
the  destruction  of  the  Temple  (A.D. 
70,  i.e.,  in  the  lifetime  of  the  con- 
temporaries of  Jesus).  For  example, 
John  points  out  that  the  high  priest 
and  his  associates  were  eager  to  dis- 
pose of  Jesus  before  the  holy  day 
and  urge  haste  on  Pilate  so  that  the 
crucifixion  will  terminate  before  the 
festivities  begin.  This  is  quite  under- 
standable, but  does  not  fit  the  Synop- 
tic chronology  which  has  the  Pass- 
over feast  already  under  way  on  the 
day  before  the  Crucifixion.  Curiously, 
the  Synoptic  Gospels  also  speak  of 
the  intention  of  the  high  priest  to  do 
away  with  Jesus  before  the  festival. 

On  the  other  hand  there  are 
scholars  who  hold  that  John  is  right 
about  the  date  of  the  Passover,  and 
that  the  Last  Supper  was  not  a  Pass- 
over meal.  While  it  is  true  that  there 
are  distinctive  and  unique  features 
about  the  meal  which  do  not  corres- 
pond to  anything  in  the  Passover, 
and  other  features  which  resemble 
the  sacred  messianic  meal  of  the 
Essenes  of  the  Dead  Sea  region, 
nevertheless  this  conclusion  contra- 
dicts assertions  of  the  Synoptic  Gos- 
pels. Since  the  Synoptic  Gospels  are 
universally  regarded  as  the  primary 
source  for  the  life  and  teachings  of 
Jesus,   it   is  rash   indeed   to   dismiss 


their  combined  testimony  on  this 
point.  No  satisfactory  solution  to  this 
impasse  has  yet  been  devised,  and 
scholars  to  this  day  remain  divided 
on  the  issue. 

The  second  main  problem  concerns 
the  general  picture  given  by  the 
Gospels  taken  together  of  the  last 
hours  of  Jesus'  life.  In  the  tradi- 
tional view,  there  are  scarcely  more 
than  12  hours  between  the  Last  Sup- 
per and  the  Crucifixion  of  Jesus. 
Nevertheless  so  many  things  are  said 
to  have  happened  in  this  brief  span, 
that  thoughtful  scholars  have  had  a 
difficult  time  fitting  all  the  events 
into  a  single  night  and  morning: 
e.g.,  the  arrest  of  Jesus  at  night, 
the  preliminary  examination  before 
Annas,  the  father-in-law  of  Caiaphas 
the  high  priest;  the  formal  examina- 
tion before  the  Sanhedrin  or  Jewish 
high  court;  the  first  appearance 
before  Pilate;  transference  to  the 
jurisdiction  of  Herod,  governor  of 
Galilee;  final  examination  before 
Pilate;  judgment;  and  crucifixion. 

In  addition,  students  of  contem- 
porary Jewish  law  have  raised  other 
questions  about  the  New  Testament 
account.  It  is  not  simply  a  question 
of  the  charges  which  were  without 
substance,  or  the  witnesses  who  were 
false,  but  of  procedure.  The  proceed- 
ings violated  not  only  the  principles 
of  justice,  but  its  forms.  It  might  be 
argued  that  men  who  were  eager  to 
dispose  of  a  threat  to  their  position 
would  not  be  troubled  by  the  niceties 
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of  procedure.  But  the  opposite  is 
closer  to  the  truth.  It  is  precisely 
those  who  are  engaged  in  a  con- 
spiracy to  convict  the  innocent  who 
will  scrupulously  observe  all  the 
necessary  forms;  they  subvert  justice 
legally.  If  their  sole  concern  was  to 
dispose  of  the  prophet  from  Galilee, 
this  could  have  been  done  without 
recourse  to  law;  but  if  the  purpose 
was  to  discredit  him  and  condemn 
him  in  the  eyes  of  all,  then  k  would 
be  all-important  to  observe  the  tech- 
nicalities. According  to  Jewish  law, 
which  we  may  reasonably  judge  to 
have  applied  at  this  time,  the  San- 
hedrin  did  not  meet  to  try  cases  at 
night;  further,  trials  were  not  held 
on  feast  days,  or  even  on  the  day 
before  a  feast.  In  cases  such  as  this 
involving  a  major  crime  the  verdict 
was  not  rendered  immediately  but  on 
the  following  day,  to  allow  ample 
time  for  deliberation.  In  the  trial  of 
Jesus,  no  matter  which  Gospel 
account  is  followed,  it  appears  that 
all  these  rules  were  ignored. 

If  we  combine  the  discrepancy  of 
date  between  John  and  the  Synoptics 
with  the  severe  crowding  of  the  last 
day  of  Jesus'  life  implied  in  all  the 
Gospels,  the  chronological  difficulties 
are  well-nigh  insuperable.  But  it  is 
only  a  chronological  problem.  The 
sequence  of  events  and  the  detailed 
description  of  the  episodes  are  fac- 
tually convincing  and  have  all  the 
marks  of  authentic  report  apart  from 
the  question  of  the  dates.  In  the  face 


of  conflicting  evidence,  scholars  have 
been  forced  to  a  disagreeable  choice 
between  the  Gospel  story  with  its 
distorted  timetable  and  hypothetical 
reconstructions  largely  without  foun- 
dation, or  skeptical  dismissal  of  both 
data  and  dates. 

Help  in  resolving  those  difficul- 
ties has  come  from  the  Dead  Sea 
caves.  Unlike  some  of  the  more 
spectacular  material  already  exploited 
in  the  press,  this  material  deals  with 
the  abstruse  question  of  calendrical 
organization.  By  carefully  piecing 
together  assorted  details  from  various 
sources,  scholars  have  been  able  to 
reconstruct  the  calendar  of  the  people 
of  Qumran,  and  to  explain  the  bitter 
controversy  between  them  and  the 
officials  in  Jerusalem  over  the  ques- 
tion of  dates,  especially  of  the  holy 
festivals.  We  are  told,  e.g.,  that  the 
Wicked  Priest  burst  in  on  the  Right- 
eous Teacher  when  the  latter  and  his 
followers  were  observing  their  Day 
of  Atonement.  Obviously  the  date  oi 
this  solemn  religious  ceremony  was 
different  in  the  two  communities.  In 
the  other  documents  of  the  Essenes 
great  stress  is  placed  upon  the  propel 
observance  of  the  calendar,  and  there 
is  constant  polemic  attack  upon  the 
innovators  in  Jerusalem  who  have 
changed  the  dates  of  the  sacred 
occasions.  Recently  studied  materials 
have  established  beyond  doubt  that 
the  Essenes  actually  lived  by  a  solar 
calendar  of  364  days,  in  conformity 
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with  the  older  tradition  of  Israel, 
while  the  official  lunar  calendar  of 
354  days  had  been  adopted  later  by 
the  authorities  in  Jerusalem. 

Our  chief  interest  is  in  the  date 
of  the  Passover  celebration.  It  is 
fixed  in  the  Old  Testament  on  the 
14th  of  Nisan  (=March- April).  In 
the  solar  calendar  every  year  was 
exactly  the  same,  beginning  on  the 
same  day  of  the  week;  and  with  all 
holidays  coming  at  the  same  time 
every  year,  Nisan  14 — the  Passover — 
always  occurs  on  Tuesday  night.  In 
the  lunar  calendar,  Nisan  14  may 
occur  on  any  day  of  the  week.  As  a 
rule  therefore  there  would  be  two 
Passovers,  one  observed  by  the 
Essenes  on  Tuesday  (Nisan  14  of 
their  calendar),  the  other  observed 
by  the  official  priests  in  Jerusalem 
(also  Nisan  14,  but  of  their  lunar 
calendar).  By  making  two  assump- 
tions, we  can  then  bring  this  data  to 
bear  on  the  problem  of  Holy  Week: 

(1)  That  the  Essene  practice  was 
not  restricted  to  Essenes,  but  that 
pious  Jews  elsewhere  in  Palestine 
continued  to  use  the  calendar  of 
ancient  Israel  rather  than  the  more 
recently  promulgated  one  adopted  by 
the  Jerusalem  authorities.  This  is 
inherently  probably,  especially  as  we 
know  that  the  calendar  of  the  Essenes 
was  the  old  solar  calendar  of  Israel. 

( 2 )  That  in  the  year  of  Jesus'  cruci- 
fixion the  two  Passovers  came  in  the 
same  week.  This  possibility  can  be 
demonstrated  from  a  study  of  ancient 


references  to  the  calendars. 

We  may  now  suggest  that  the 
discrepancy  between  John  and  the 
Synoptics  in  connection  with  the 
Passover  is  not  due  a  conflict  in 
their  accounts,  but  to  the  fact  that 
they  are  referring  to  two  different 
Passovers:  John  is  speaking  of  the 
official  Jerusalem  calendar  when  he 
specifies  Friday  night  as  the  date  of 
Passover  (after  the  crucifixion).  The 
Synoptic  Gospels  on  the  other  hand 
are  referring  to  the  old  solar  calendar 
when  they  state  that  Jesus  celebrated 
the  Passover  with  his  disciples. 

It  may  be  objected  that  whereas 
Jesus  ate  the  Last  Supper  with  his 
disciples  on  Thursday  night,  before 
his  crucifixion,  the  Essene  or  solar 
calendar  Passover  always  fell  on 
Tuesday  night.  Rather  than  resolving 
our  difficulties,  this  new  information 
would  seem  to  be  adding  a  com- 
plicating factor  and  to  leave  us  no 
closer  to  a  solution  than  before.  But 
it  is  precisely  in  the  Tuesday  obser- 
vance that  the  chief  clue  to  under- 
standing the  sequence  of  events  in 
the  Synoptic  Gospels  lies.  Careful 
examination  of  the  Gospels  and  the 
whole  New  Testament  shows  that  it 
is  nowhere  stated  that  the  Lord's 
Supper  took  place  on  Thursday  night. 
Even  St.  Paul  in  referring  to  the 
occasion  says  only  that  this  was  the 
night  in  which  Jesus  was  betrayed. 
While  Thursday  night  is  the  tradi- 
tional inference  from  reading  the 
Gospel  accounts,  it  is  based  solely  on 
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negative  evidence:  the  absence  of 
reference  to  the  passage  of  interven- 
ing days.  So  far  as  the  Gospels  are 
directly  concerned,  the  Last  Supper 
could  have  taken  place  at  any  time 
during  Holy  Week,  from  Tuesday  on. 

It  is  certain  that  somewhere  in 
judea,  in  fact  all  over  Judea,  there 
were  Jews  celebrating  their  passover 
on  Tuesday  night;  the  Synoptic  Gos- 
pels inform  us  that  Jesus  celebrated 
the  Passover  with  his  disciples  on 
some  night  before  Friday,  which 
according  to  the  Gospel  of  John  was 
the  official  Passover  that  year.  If  the 
Synoptics  are  correct  in  identifying 
the  Last  Supper  as  a  Passover,  then  it 
is  almost  inescapable  that  Jesus 
celebrated  this  meal  on  Tuesday 
night  of  Holy  Week. 

If  this  be  accepted,  then  the 
sequence  of  events  culminating  in  his 
crucifixion  can  be  reconstructed  as 
follows:  On  Tuesday  night  after  the 
Supper,  Jesus  is  arrested  by  the 
soldiers  of  the  high  priest.  He  is 
brought  before  Annas  for  preliminary 
examination  and  then  held  in  Annas' 
house  overnight.  During  this  night 
occurs  the  three-fold  denial  by  Peter. 

At  dawn  on  Wednesday  Jesus  is 
brought  before  Caiaphas  the  high 
priest,  following  which  there  is  a 
formal  trial  before  the  Sanhedrin  ( in 
full  accordance  with  Jewish  law).  At 
the  end  of  the  trial,  Jesus  is  im- 
prisoned in  the  house  of  Caiaphas. 

On  Thursday  morning,  the  San- 
hedrin brings  in  the  verdict  of  guilty. 


Since  the  Jewish  authorities  did  not 
have  the  power  to  inflict  the  death 
penalty,  Jesus  is  transferred  to  the 
jurisdiction  of  Pilate,  who  conducts 
a  preliminary  examination.  Pilate  dis- 
covers that  Jesus  is  a  Galilean  and 
sends  him  to  Herod,  who  is  governor 
of  Galilee.  Herod,  however,  refuses 
jurisdiction  and  returns  him  to 
Pilate,  who  keeps  him  under  guard 
overnight.  On  Friday  morning,  under 
the  urging  of  the  Jewish  authorities, 
Pilate  pronounces  the  sentence  of 
death  and  orders  the  crucifixion, 
which  is  carried  out  directly. 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  problems 
previously  raised  in  connection  with 
the  chronology  of  the  Holy  Week 
are  cleared  up  by  the  new  proposal. 
The  legal  amenities  are  observed; 
there  is  no  conflict  with  established 
custom  in  the  meetings  of  the  San- 
hedrin nor  with  the  feast  day.  The 
two  sessions  of  the  Sanhedrin  are  con- 
cluded well  before  the  official  feast 
day;  conflict  with  the  Essene  feast 
day  would  be  of  no  more  conse- 
quence than  the  similar  conflict  be- 
tween the  Wicked  Priest  and  the 
Righteous  Teacher.  Actually  there  is 
a  certain  parallel  in  the  desecration 
of  the  holy  day  of  one  group  of  Jews 
by  the  authorities  who  have  estab- 
lished a  different  calendar.  Holy 
Week  itself  is  back  in  proper  per- 
spective: instead  of  skipping  from 
Monday  to  Thursday,  and  having 
most  of  the  events  compressed  into 
the  last  twelve  hours,  the  events  are 
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more  reasonably  distributed  through 
the  week,  incidentally  explaining 
what  happened  on  Tuesday  and 
Wednesday. 

We  need  only  add  that  long  before 
the  discovery  of  the  Dead  Sea  Scrolls, 
all  of  the  information  about  the 
events  of  Holy  Week  was  already 
available.  In  a  document  called  the 
Didascalia  Apostolorum  (The  Teach- 
ing of  the  Apostles),  which  is  an 
early  Christian  work  dating  from 
about  the  3rd  century  but  based  upon 


even  older  sources,  it  is  reported 
quite  matter-of-factly  that  Jesus  cele- 
brated the  Passover  with  his  disciples 
on  Tuesday  night,  and  was  subse- 
quently arrested.  On  Wednesday  he 
was  under  guard  in  the  house  of 
Caiaphas;  on  Thursday  he  was 
brought  to  Pilate,  who  kept  him 
overnight;  and  on  Friday  he  was 
condemned  and  executed.  It  was  all 
there,  only  no  one  paid  any  serious 
attention  to  it. 


The   characteristic   dimension   of   Christian   faith   is   not   consent   but 
decision. 

— Stephen  Neill,  Christian  Faith  and  Other  Faiths. 


Book  Reviews 


Leitch,  Addison  H.  Interpreting  Basic  Theology.  Great  Neck,  N.  Y.:  Channel 
Press,  1961.  Pp.  208.  $3.50. 


This  book  gives  evidence  of  the 
author's  great  gift  —  the  ability  to 
interpret  profound  theological  con- 
cepts and  make  them  seem  clear  to 
any  intelligent  and  seeking  mind. 

He  knows  how  to  phrase  common 
questions  concerning  the  nature  of 
man,  the  reality  of  God,  the  person 
of  Christ,  in  such  a  fashion  as 
practically  to  insure  the  acceptance  of 
his  —  that  is,  Dr.  Leitch's  —  answers. 
Sometimes  there  seems  to  be  some 
failure  to  consider  prerequisite  prob- 
lems —  or,  a  minimizing  of  some 
steps  in  theological  processes.  Here 
and  there  he  makes  a  statement  con- 
cerning something  as  if  it  had  been 
so  adequately  supported  by  the  evi- 
dences that  it  has  been  commonly 
accepted  as  truth,  when  this  is  just 
not  so.  Also,  it  is  interesting  to  note 
that  there  are  evidences  that  this 
avowedly  conservative  theologian 
holds  one  or  two  positions  that  are 
not  exactly  ultraorthodox  (see  his 
chapter  on  The  Trinity).  Critics  will 
be  certain  to  point  out  these  lapses, 
but  Dr.  Leitch  doesn't  need  to  be 
concerned.  He  is  speaking  to  and  for 
the  inquiring  lay  mind,  not  to  or  for 
the  scholars;  and  he  doesn't  feel  the 


need  of  examining  in  detail  every 
facet  of  every  problem.  He  chooses 
to  point  up  the  positive  in  Christian 
doctrine  and  not  to  be  distracted  or 
disturbed  by  many  of  the  tangent 
problems. 

He  writes  in  the  same  way  in 
which  he  talks,  not  as  a  man  making 
a  formal  address,  or  delivering  a  foot- 
noted lecture,  but  in  conversation 
with  a  friend  interested  with  him  in 
the  search  to  discover  the  nature  and 
grace  of  God,  to  determine  the  real 
needs  of  man,  the  redemptive  power 
of  Christ,  and  the  functioning  of  the 
Holy  Spirit.  He  writes  as  he  talks, 
using  the  contemporary  idiom,  the 
language  of  the  New  Yorker,  but 
dealing  with  the  truths  of  the  New 
Testament. 

While  it  appears  to  be  Dr.  Leitch's 
purpose,  and  it  is  this  reviewer's 
belief,  that  the  book  is  aimed  partic- 
ularly at  the  lay  mind  on  the  level 
of  the  average  undergraduate,  yet  I 
think  it  could  wisely  be  read  by  the 
sophisticated  professors.  Those  who 
would  criticize  its  over-simplification 
of  profundities  might  be  influenced 
in  some  degree  to  correct  their  own 
tendency  to  be  over-abstruse  in  the 
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handling  of  great  simplicities.  author  stimulates  interest  and  awak- 

While   the   content   of   the   book  ens  desire.  Many  books  of  theology 

covers  the  broad  gamut  of  System-  deaden  the  taste.  This  one  quickens  it. 
atic  Theology,  the  book  is  primarily 

to  whet  the  appetite  for  more.  The  — Clifford  E.  Barbour. 


Singh,  Surjit.  Christology  and  Personality.  Philadelphia:  Westminster  Press, 
1961.  Pp.  206.  $4.50. 


Of  special  interest  to  the  readers  of 
Perspective  is  the  fact  that  the  author 
of  Christology  and  Personality,  Surjit 
Singh,  is  a  Pittsburgh  Seminary 
alumnus,  Western  branch.  He  is  Jesse 
Hays  Baird  Professor  of  Christian 
Philosophy  at  San  Francisco  Theolo- 
gical Seminary. 

Professor  Singh's  thesis,  most 
sharply  contained  in  chapter  four,  is 
that  Jesus  Christ  as  the  God -Man  is 
the  place  of  meeting  of  the  divine 
movement  toward  man  and  the 
human  movement  toward  God.  This 
divine-human  movement  is  not  of 
essence  but  is  relational.  Christ  him- 
self is  the  "Relation"  subsisting  be- 
tween God  and  man  (p.  111).  The 
nature  of  the  relation  is  that  of  in- 
volution and  not  of  identity,  so  that 
essences  are  not  confused.  While  the 
strains  of  organismic  philosophy  are 
in  evidence,  the  author  has  carefully 
avoided  any  reductionism  within  his 
Christology.  Faith  essays  to  use  the 


categories  of  immanence  and  con- 
tinuity, but  the  Faith  itself  is  never 
in  danger  from  these  naturalistic 
tenets  because  it  is  Christ  who  gives 
meaning  to  immanence.  Mr.  Singh 
employs  the  resurrection  as  the  event 
which  discloses  the  unitary  God-Man 
relationship.  It  is  only  as  the  New 
Testament  writers  look  back  from  the 
resurrection  that  they  see  the  God- 
Man.  Looking  from  the  perspective 
of  God  or  from  the  perspective  of 
man  does  not  give  the  God -Man.  The 
resurrection  discloses  the  God-Man 
(p.  108). 

But  is  this  what  is  disclosed  in  the 
resurrection?  The  author  has  neither 
shown  that  this  is  true  nor  how  it 
is  true.  What  the  resurrection  dis- 
closes is  the  God-Man  as  Lord,  as 
Head  of  the  Church,  the  Savior  from 
sin,  the  official  Christ,  etc.  Is  not  the 
Person  of  Christ  the  locus  of  the 
God-Man  unity  as  the  Spirit  gives 
witness?  Have  not  God  and  man  met 
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in  the  total  Event,  Jesus  Christ?  The 
resurrection  may  authenticate  what 
went  before;  but  the  servant-birth, 
servant-behavior,  and  servant-death 
are  loci  of  the  involutional  relation- 
ship between  God  and  Man  which 
Mr.  Singh  is  expounding.  In  fact,  in 
them  the  essence  of  God,  Agape,  may 
be  more  clearly  revealed  than  in  the 
resurrection.  The  function  of  the 
resurrection  has  a  more  official  cast 
to  it.  At  least  this  is  so  in  Phil.  2  and 
from  another  point  of  view  in  1  Cor. 
15.  It  is  not  clear  to  this  reviewer 
why  Mr.  Singh  singled  out  the  resur- 
rection as  he  did. 

The  title  of  the  book,  Christology 
and  Personality,  would  lead  one  to 
hope  for  some  clarification  of  the 
nature  of  man.  While  there  is  much 
that  is  implicit  about  the  construct, 
personality,  the  meaning  of  individ- 
uality, the  essence  of  human  nature, 
that  which  is  explicit  is  often  quite 
unclear.  For  example,  on  page  159 
the  author  says,  "In  Jesus  Christ- 
individuality  or  finiteness  is  also 
destroyed."  What  he  seems  to  mean 
by  this  is  that  the  pretensions  of 
finiteness  are  overcome,  but  at  the 
very  least  his  meaning  is  ambiguous. 
Again,  when  he  distinguishes  be- 
tween individuality  and  personality, 
claiming  that  in  Christian  thought 
the  former  represents  the  image  of 
nature  in  man  and  the  latter,  the 
image  of  God  (p.  158),  it  is  highly 
questionable  whether  this  is  a  ten- 
able  distinction,   whether   this   is   a 


Christological  derivation,  and  indeed, 
what  it  means.  Theologians  are 
already  late  in  exploring  the  whole 
question  of  personality  from  the 
Christological  perspective;  fruitful 
dialogue  between  theology  and  the 
social  sciences  depends  on  such 
exploration.  This  book  does  not  do  it. 
Might  we  hope  that  Professor  Singh 
will  do  it? 

Dr.  Nels  Ferre,  in  his  Foreword  to 
the  book,  raises  the  question  about 
the  first  three  chapters  as  to  whether 
the  author  has  not  imposed  an  un- 
biblical  unity  on  biblical  materials. 
I  would  raise  the  same  question  and 
argue  that  the  author  has  tripped 
rather  lightly  over  stubborn  prob- 
lems. When  he  says  that  there  are 
no  Christologies  in  the  New  Testa- 
ment, that  there  is  only  one  Chris- 
tology subject  to  two  modifications 
(p.  68),  one  wonders  if  he  is  not 
robbing  biblical  witness  of  its  rich 
diversity  in  favor  of  a  strait- jacketed 
unity  that  in  turn  robs  the  Christ  of 
his  manifoldness.  These  chapters  at 
times  sound  like  name-dropping  as 
the  author  mentions  one  position 
after  another  but  does  not  really 
wrestle  with  any  of  them.  His  sec- 
tion on  method  (pp.  106f.)  so  far  as 
biblical  witness  is  concerned  is  not 
clear.  Mr.  Singh  distinguishes  be- 
tween an  objective  and  a  subjective 
methodological  approach,  the  objec- 
tive being  a  priori  and  axiomatic,  the 
subjective,  a  posteriori  and  empirical. 
He  argues  that  these  two  approaches, 
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used  singly,  are  left  behind  in  the 
laboratory  when  a  synoptic  vision  of 
the  unity  of  the  Bible  is  wanted. 
When  these  two  methods  are  used  as 
one  method,  an  "intuitive  grasp,"  in 
this  case  of  the  Person  of  Christ,  is 
gained.  This,  in  the  author's  opinion, 
is  the  method  of  the  New  Testament 
writers.  It  must  also  be  ours  in  ap- 
prehending the  Person  of  Jesus 
Christ.  The  tools  of  biblical  scholar- 
ship are  for  the  laboratory.  But  is  the 
laboratory  method  in  biblical  studies 
ever  merely  an  objective  over  against 
a  subjective  approach?  This  surely  is 
a  false  antithesis.  And  what  is  "intui- 
tive grasp"?  Is  he  really  talking  about 
■a  method  or  is  he  pointing  to  the 
work  of  the  Spirit  of  God  who  en- 
ables us  to  perceive  the  Person  of 
Christ  as  the  God-Man?  The  "intui- 
tive grasp"  is  given  when  one  is  laid 
hold  on  by  Jesus  Christ  and  not 
because  biblical  writers  or  scholars 
happen  to  have  used  the  objective- 
subjective  approach  as  a  single 
method. 

Dr.  Ferre,  on  the  other  hand,  is 


pleased  that  Dr.  Singh  in  the  latter 
chapters  is  in  dialogue  with  modern 
Hinduism  as  represented  by  Ra- 
dhakrishnan.  It  is  often  a  temptation 
for  a  reviewer  to  re-structure  or  re- 
write the  book  he  is  reviewing.  I 
yield  to  this  temptation  now  by 
asking  whether  or  not  the  dialogue 
with  modern  Hinduism  is  essential 
to  this  book.  The  fact  that  it  was  first 
published  in  India  in  1952  may 
account  for  its  present  form.  How- 
ever, if  one  needed  to  choose  between 
dialogue  with  Radhakrishnan  and 
explication  of  the  core  idea  for  the 
meaning  of  human  nature,  I  would 
vote  for  the  latter. 

One  of  the  best  chapters  in  the 
book  deals  with  "The  New  Adam." 
The  concept  of  salvation,  employing 
dynamic  categories,  is  not  only  crea- 
tively handled  but  is  creatively  sug- 
gestive on  almost  every  page.  At 
many  points  Dr.  Singh  is  doing 
frontier-thinking  and  we  have  reason 
to  look  to  further  reports  on  how  it 
is  going  on  the  frontier. 

— Gordon  E.  Jackson. 


McKune,  E.  D.  The  Pastor's  Study  Index.  Published  by  the  developer  — 
2  Mellon  Terrace,  Pittsburgh  6,  Pennsylvania.  $20.95. 


This  is  not  just  another  riling 
system!  Although  it  has  the  best 
features  of  other  available  systems, 
yet  it  has  the  advantage  of  several 


unique  procedures.  Provision  is  made 
for  indexing  and  filing,  both  textu- 
ally  and  topically,  sermons,  clippings, 
books    in    the    user's    library,    and 
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borrowed  books  or  articles. 

To  remove  the  usual  difficulty  that 
many  ministers  have  with  other 
systems  The  Pastor's  Study  Index  has 
eliminated  topical  cross  reference 
indexing  while  retaining  the  values 
of  the  cross  reference.  Suggestions 
are  given  for  sorting  to  the  last 
practical  subdivision  without  the 
necessity  of  having  expensive  equip- 
ment. The  need  to  index  each 
item  filed  has  been  eliminated;  yet 
amazingly  enough,  material  can  be 
found  in  the  special  coded  filing 
envelopes  (6x9)  when  it  is  wanted. 
(The  code  system  has  been  reduced 
to  twelve  easily  remembered  sym- 
bols.) Items  can  be  transferred  from 
file  to  file  in  the  preparation  of  ser- 
mons without  changing  a  single 
index  entry.  A  further  advantage  is 
that  the  system  can  be  started  at  any 
time,  expanded  as  the  need  or  desire 


develops,  and  even  adapted  to  special 
interests. 

The  system  includes:  (1)  A  man- 
ual of  instructions,  illustrations,  and 
3,400  suggested  topics;  (2)  A  metal 
filing  box;  (3)  The  600-card  index 
unit  (4x6)  containing  the  Textual 
Index,  Topical  Index  (1,140  of  the 
most  usable  topics  have  already  been 
printed  on  the  cards),  User's  Book 
Index,  Borrowed  Book  Index;  (4) 
Special  coded  labels  to  be  pasted  on 
the  6x9  filing  envelopes  which  can 
be  purchased  at  any  stationery  store. 

Even  though  all  work  has  not  been 
eliminated  in  The  Pastor's  Study 
Index,  nevertheless  the  comprehen- 
sive but  flexible  system  involving 
several  time-saving  procedures  makes 
it  a  desirable  tool  for  students  and 


ministers. 


-Harold  E.  Scott. 


Muilenburg,  James.  The  Way  of  Israel — Biblical  Faith  and  Ethics.  (Religious 
Perspectives,  Vol.  V,  ed.  Ruth  Nanda  Anshen.)  New  York:  Harper  & 
Brothers,  1961.  Pp.  158.  $3.75. 


The  Religious  Perspectives  series, 
already  proving  to  be  invaluable,  is 
now  enhanced  by  this  brilliant  sum- 
mary treatment  of  Israelite  religion 
by  James  Muilenburg,  the  well- 
known  OT  professor  at  Union  Theo- 
logical Seminary  (New  York).  In 
six  brief  and  well-written  chapters 


Muilenburg  offers  an  eloquent  and 
convincing  case  that  contemporary 
troubled  man  is  given  a  way  that 
leads  out  of  the  darkness  and  con- 
fusion, the  Way  of  Israel — a  people 
called  to  make  straight  a  highway 
for  her  God. 

Treating    first    the    Way    of    the 
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Word,  God's  manner  of  speaking, 
Muilenburg  moves  on  to  discuss  the 
Symbols  of  the  Way,  God's  symbolic 
discourse  with  his  people;  the  Begin- 
ning of  the  Way,  the  situation  of 
the  Word  as  a  uniquely  historical 
word  founded  in  the  Exodus  and  Mt. 
Sinai  covenant;  the  Way  of  the 
Leaders,  the  lawgivers,  prophets,  and 
wise  men,  who  in  different  ways  play 
a  part  in  the  life  of  the  community 
in  its  response  to  the  Word  through- 
out all  realms  of  its  activity;  the 
Way  of  Worship,  the  Psalms  of 
praise,  thanksgiving,  joy,  and  prayer 
reflecting  all  aspects  of  the  life  of 


the  people  Israel;  and  the  Way  of 
the  Future,  for  God  came  to  them 
in  the  present,  recalling  the  past,  and 
pointing  to  the  future,  a  future  whose 
divine  purpose  leads  along  the  Way 
to  a  New  Law  (the  second  Moses) 
and  a  New  Kingdom  (the  second 
David). 

For  readers  in  the  church  library, 
as  well  as  for  all  teachers  in  the 
church,  this  volume  presents  a  con- 
cise, attractive,  and  accurate  guide 
to  the  mysterious  Way  of  Israel,  a 
Way  that  leads  beyond  itself. 

— Herbert  B.  Huffmon. 


Neill,  Stephen.  Christian  Faith  and  Other  Faiths.  New  York:  Oxford  Univer- 
sity Press,  1961.  Pp.  232,  bibliography,  index.  $4.25. 


Here  are  the  Moorhouse  Lectures 
delivered  by  Bishop  Neill  in  I960  in 
the  Anglican  Cathedral  in  Melbourne, 
Australia,  as  requested  by  its  Arch- 
bishop. Like  Bishop  Neill's  other 
publications,  they  exhibit  comprehen- 
sive scholarship  and  fresh  insights, 
and  are  worth  reading. 

The  book's  sub-title  is,  The  Chris- 
tian Dialogue  With  Other  Religions, 
which  identifies  Bishop  Neill's  pur- 
pose: to  suggest  how  the  Christian 
faith  can  be  made  significant  to  non- 
Christians  by  conversing  with  them 
on  matters  become  fundamentally 
relevant  in  today's  world.  The  dis- 
cussion   considers    Judaism,    Islam, 


Hinduism,  Buddhism,  primitive  reli- 
gions, and,  significantly,  Marxism  and 
Existentialism. 

Throughout  this  book,  Bishop 
Neill  writes  with  lively  awareness  of 
the  difficulties  to  be  overcome  in  the 
contemporary  interpretation  of  Chris- 
tianity to  non-Christians — its  western 
acculturation,  and  the  fact  that  for 
many  representatives  of  the  other 
classic  religions  it  is  not  a  faith  they 
newly  examine,  but  a  faith  they  have 
examined  and  rejected.  In  the  last 
chapter,  on  "Christendom,"  Bishop 
Neill  deals  with  these  difficulties 
more  extensively. 

—Walter  R.  Clyde. 
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Moreau,  Jules  Lawrence.  Language  and  Religious  Language.  Philadelphia: 
The  Westminister  Press,  1961.  Pp.  194,  notes,  index.  $4.50. 


The  Westminister  Press  has  pub- 
lished the  second  in  its  Studies  in 
Christian  Education.  The  author  is 
librarian  and  assistant  professor  of 
New  Testament  at  Seabury-Western 
Theological  Seminary,  Evanston,  Illi- 
nois, and  a  priest  of  the  Episcopal 
Church. 

Moreau  writes  in  agreement  with 
the  view,  no  longer  uncommon  among 
contemporary  Christian  scholars  both 
Catholic  and  Protestant,  that  the 
modern  communication  of  the  Gospel 
requires  three  things:  an  understand- 
ing of  the  biblical  forms,  both  con- 
ceptual and  liturgical,  as  normative 
for  expression  of  the  gospel  mes- 
sage; an  understanding  of  philosoph- 
ical and  scientific  forms  currently 
being  devised  to  state  a  comprehen- 
sive view  of  the  world;  and  the 
development  by  Christians  of  lan- 
guage likely  to  make  the  first  under- 
standing, which  should  be  theirs, 
understandable  to  those  of  the  second 


understanding. 

Moreau  approaches  his  theme 
comprehensively,  applying  the 
science  of  linguistics,  and  bringing 
to  bear  history,  philosophy,  theology, 
and  biblical  interpretation.  The  result 
is  a  work  in  large  measure  beyond 
the  ordinary  layman  and  even  the 
ordinary  clergyman.  One  reason  is  its 
erudition.  Another  reason  is  its  poor 
arrangement  and  academic  language. 
Like  some  other  discussions  on  com- 
munication, here  is  one  that  itself 
communicates  with  difficulty  because 
it  fails  to  utilize  techniques  of  word 
choice,  sentence  structure,  and  organi- 
zation suggested  by  Flesch  and  his 
school. 

If  the  Wall  Street  Journal  can 
learn  from  Flesch,  so  can  those  who 
write  learnedly  about  the  philosoph- 
ical problems  of  communication. 
What  they  write  so  helpfully  would 
be  more  helpful. 

—Walter  R.  Clyde. 


The  cover  pictures  for  this  and  the  December  issues  were  taken  by 
Robert  C.  Vox.  '63.  Our  belated  thanks  to  him  for  this  fine  work! 
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— 1  Samuel  16:7 
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— 2  Corinthians  4:18 
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From  the  President's  Desk — 

IT  IS  GOOD  to  have  opportunity  to  bring  greetings  to  a  host  of  friends, 
many  of  whom  I  have  never  seen.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  there  will  soon  be 
opportunity,  in  one  form  or  another,  to  greet  you  all  personally  face  to  face. 
A  great  comradeship  of  faith  is  necessary  if  the  future  is  to  yield  its  promise 
in  both  growth  and  depth  at  the  Seminary.  Every  opportunity  for  increased 
acquaintance  is  therefore  welcome. 

Perspective  is  a  name  wisely  chosen.  For  one  thing,  it  means  looking  at 
the  present  in  the  light  of  past  achievements  and  future  possibilities — the 
power  to  see  the  moment  in  its  relationship  to  the  long  sweep  of  the  years. 
The  roots  of  Pittsburgh  Seminary  go  far  back,  into  the  last  decade  of  the 
eighteenth  and  the  early  decades  of  the  nineteenth  century.  The  present  is 
clear  witness  to  the  adage,  "One  sows  and  another  reaps."  The  very  existence 
of  the  Seminary  and  all  that  it  represents  is  a  humbling  reminder  that  'others 
have  labored,  and  [we]  have  entered  into  their  labor."  That  for  which  men 
labored  so  arduously  and  sacrificed  so  persistently  is  a  sacred  trust.  The  pres- 
ent moment  in  the  Seminary's  life  is  made  possible  by  a  long  heritage  from 
the  past.  That  past  is  not  to  be  forgotten.  Its  "kindly  light"  will  cast  a 
"shining  ray  far  down  the  future's  broadening  way." 

Not  the  least  significant  of  those  who  have  labored  through  the  past  is 
the  one  who  now  lays  down  the  reins  of  leadership — Dr.  Barbour.  His  genial 
graciousness,  his  balanced  judgment,  his  quiet  gifts  of  leadership,  his  untiring 
efforts  to  mold  out  of  the  past  a  great  institution,  will  leave  their  mark  long 
after  he  has  left  the  campus  and  will  be  a  source  of  courage  and  hope  through 
the  long  future. 

Mention  of  the  future  recalls  another  aspect  of  perspective,  which  is 
denned  as  the  "capacity  to  view  things  in  their  true  relations  or  relative 
importance."  This  sort  of  perspective  is  needed  through  the  long  way  ahead. 
Today  is  not  yesterday,  nor  is  tomorrow  today.  Wisdom  is  needed  to  deter- 
mine "relative  importance,"  to  capture  the  heart  of  the  past  in  forms  which 
will  not  stifle  the  future  but  will  truly  release  its  potential. 

The  way  ahead  is  promising.  Its  promise  can  be  fulfilled  only  as  every- 
one related  to  Pittsburgh  Seminary  is  willing  to  work  together  as  one  for  the 

— Concluded  on  page  20. 


Ad  Hoc 

This  issue  is  the  first  to  contain  the  by-line  of  Donald  G.  Miller  "From 
the  President's  Desk."  We  add  this  welcome  to  the  many  that  we  hope  are 
making  him  feel  at  home  in  Pittsburgh. 

It  is  symbolic  of  the  spirit  of  Christian  goodwill  which  has  characterized 
the  "change  of  command"  that  this  same  issue  presents  Dr.  Barbour's  Com- 
mencement Address,  delivered  at  his  graduation  in  the  East  Liberty  Presby- 
terian Church  on  May  8th.  The  Editor  hopes  that  the  lessening  of  administra- 
tive pressures  will  inspire  Dr.  Barbour  to  write  articles  which  may  appear 
subsequently  in  our  journal. 

The  Christian  Education  Convocation  last  fall  brought  six  excel- 
lent lectures.  Those  by  Professor  Roger  Shinn  appeared  last  issue,  and  we 
have  already  had  to  reprint.  This  issue  contains  Professor  Claude  Welch's 
contribution.  Dr.  Welch  is  Professor  of  Religious  Thought  at  the  University 
of  Pennsylvania.  The  last  in  the  series  is  scheduled  to  be  printed  in  the 
September  number. 

Dr.  Jackson's  article  is  a  chapter  which  he  has  contributed  to  a 
forthcoming  book  edited  by  Professor  Lawrence  C.  Little  of  the  University 
of  Pittsburgh.  Wider  Horizons  in  Christian  Adult  Education  will  be  pub- 
lished by  the  University  of  Pittsburgh  Press  this  August.  (It  may  be  ordered 
from  the  University  Press  or  their  book  store;  tentative  price  is  $6.00.) 

Dr.  Freedman's  ARTICLE  in  the  March  issue  has  stirred  interested 
response.  We  are  prompted  to  add  that,  fundamental  to  the  current  study  of 
the  date  of  the  Last  Supper  and  the  Crucifixion,  is  a  book  by  Mile.  A. 
Jaubert,  La  Date  de  la  Cine  ( malheureusement  pas  en  anglais).  See  also 
Biblica,  XXXVI  (1955),  403-413;  Journal  of  Biblical  Literature,  LXXVII 
(June,  1958),  116-122;  New  Testament  Abstracts,  3  (1958-59),  14. 

Next  ISSUE  will  be  edited  by  Professor  Elwyn  A.  Smith,  Ph.D.  The 
present  editor  begins  a  sabbatical  leave  on  June  1st,  and  it  is  a  pleasure  to 
announce  that  Dr.  Smith  has  agreed  to  take  the  interim  responsibility  for 
Perspective.  It  would  be  gratuitous  to  recount  his  experience  and  qualifica- 
tions for  this  task.  We  are  sure  you  will  enjoy  and  profit  from  the  next  four 
issues. 

— Concluded  on  page  41  > 


The  1962  Commencement  Address 

Yesterday,  Today,  and  Forever 

by  Clifford  E.  Barbour 


V(^HEN  THE  FACULTY-STUDENT 
Committee  on  Special  Events  asked 
me  several  months  ago  to  make  this 
commencement  address,  my  mind 
began  to  play  around  with  what  I 
should  say.  I  had  been  in  theological 
education  for  eleven  years  and  in  the 
pastorate  for  28  years.  What  should 
be  my  word  out  of  that  background 
to  my  colleagues  in  this  graduating 
class — and  to  this  particular  assembly 
of  Christians?  Belonging  to  my  gen- 
eration, immediately  my  vague  ideas 
began  to  fall  into  the  accustomed 
pattern  of  an  introduction,  three 
points  (or  at  most  four)  of  develop- 
ment of  the  theme,  then  a  conclusion 
and  an  application.  This  is  reckoned 
to  be  an  heretical  process  by  most 
modern  homileticians,  but  who  am  I 
at  this  late  date  to  depart  from  the 
habits  of  a  lifetime  and  the  practices 
of  my  predecessors?  What  was  good 
enough  for  them  is  good  enough  for 
me! 

I  have  chosen  to  talk  on  what  a 
theological  seminary  ought  to  be  and 
to  do.  But  what  a  theological  semi- 
nary ought  to  be  and  do,  the  church 
ought  to  be  and  do;  and  what  the 
church  ought  to  be  and  do,  we  as 
Christians  ought  to  be  and  do. 


The  Seminary,  the  church,  and  we 
as  individuals  are  set  at  a  moment  of 
time  —  in  an  eternal  process  — 
through  which  God  has  been  reveal- 
ing Himself  and  directing  man 
toward  the  goal  God  has  set  for  man's 
fulfillment — eternal  life  hid  with 
Christ  in  Him.  And  this  particular 
moment  of  time  is  the  responsibility 
of  those  involved  in  the  Christian 
enterprise  to  bring  to  the  present 
situation  the  evidences  of  God's 
revelation  of  His  nature  and  purpose, 
and  also  of  man's  nature,  and  the  only 
goal  worthy  of  his  nature — and  to 
indicate  the  direction  such  revelation 
makes  necessary  for  man  to  give  to 
his  individual  and  group  life.  What 
I  am  saying  is  that  Seminary,  Church, 
and  Christian  must  be  engaged  in 
(i)  conserving  the  past,  (ii)  chal- 
lenging the  present,  and  (iii)  chart- 
ing the  future. 


When  I  talk  about  conserving 
the  past,  I  am  not  thinking  about  the 
pleasant  and  familiar  past.  When 
people  talk  about  the  "good  old 
days,"  they  generally  mean  the  days 
when  they  were  young.  When  people 
talk  about  the  good  old  hymns,  they 
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generally  mean  the  hymns  of  Billy 
Sunday  and  Homer  Rodeheaver — not 
even  Moody  and  Sankey.  When 
people  talk  about  the  oldtime  reli- 
gion, they  generally  mean  the  religion 
of  their  parents.  I  am  not  talking 
tonight  about  conserving  the  pleasant 
and  familiar  past. 

Nor  am  I  talking  about  even  a 
limited  revered  past.  I  don't  believe 
that  the  faith  was  once  for  all  de- 
livered to  John  Calvin  or  John  Knox 
—nor  even  Augustine.  I  believe  it 
was  delivered  unto  the  fathers  by 
the  prophets,  and  in  these  latter  days 
unto  us  by  his  Son.  To  be  sure,  we 
take  our  place  in  life  with  our  partic- 
ular heritage.  This  is  all  to  the  good. 
None  of  us  wants — and  none  of  us 
can — deny  our  specific  heritage.  For 
example,  my  grandmother  was  Irish 
— and  when  I  wear  my  clericals  I  am 
often  called  "Father."  I  look  the  part! 
I  am  pleased  about  my  particular 
heritage;  but  even  if  I  were  not 
pleased,  I  cannot  deny  it. 

But,  my  relationships  to  the  life 
around  me  must  be  guided,  not  by 
my  family  relationships,  but  by  the 
basic  recognition  that  I  am  a  mem- 
ber of  the  human  race,  and  therefore 
cannot  be  a  stranger  to  any  man.  The 
nature  of  man  is  my  nature,  and  the 
destiny  of  man  is  my  destiny.  I  am 
involved  in  the  whole  of  the  human 
race,  from  its  beginnings  to  its 
destiny. 

Likewise,  the  Seminary,  the 
Church,   and   the   Christian   are   in- 


volved in  all  of  the  past.  From  the 
beginnings  of  the  past — from  the 
time  when  God,  who  is  from  ever- 
lasting to  everlasting,  chose  to  break 
into  time  with  His  creation — we  as 
Christians  are  involved  with  his  con- 
tinuing creation  and  revelation.  We 
are  involved  with  Adam  and  Eve, 
with  Cain  and  Abel,  Abraham  and 
Isaac,  Jacob  and  Joseph,  Moses  and 
Aaron,  David  and  Solomon,  Isaiah 
and  Jeremiah.  And  then  in  the  full- 
ness of  time  he  sent  his  own  son  to 
be  his  perfect  revelation — and  the 
propitiation  for  our  sins.  We  must 
cherish  this  heritage! 

For  all  the  Saints  who  from  their  labors 

rest, 
Who  Thee  by  faith  before  the  world 

confessed, 
Thy  name,  O  Jesus,  be  forever  blest. 
Alleluia!  Alleluia! 

We  must  not  conserve  the  past 
without  criticism.  It  must  continue  to 
come  under  our  examining  scrutiny 
in  order  to  make  sure  that  its  truths 
have  not  been  disturbed  by  the 
color  of  intervening  generations.  The 
Seminary,  the  Church,  and  the  Chris- 
tian must  constantly  return  to  the 
beginnings  of  our  faith  in  God,  in 
creation,  God  in  His  written  word, 
God  in  Christ,  God  in  His  Holy 
Spirit. 

II 
We  must  cherish  this  heritage — 
conserve    this    past — not,    however, 
merely  to  venerate  the  venerable,  but 
to  use  it  to  challenge  the  present. 
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There  is  a  great  temptation  to  be- 
come interested  in  conserving  the 
past  of  our  religion  so  as  not  to  be 
forced  to  confront  the  present!  The 
present  is  filled  with  problems — com- 
plex problems — difficult  problems!  It 
would  be  nice  not  to  have  to  face 
some  of  them.  If  we  could  live  our 
religious  lives  in  an  area  apart,  may- 
be if  the  problems  didn't  go  away,  at 
least  we  would  not  be  bothered  by 
them.  If  the  difficulties  which  violent- 
ly intrude  upon  us  in  our  social, 
economic,  and  political  relationships 
could  be  kept  from  disturbing  our 
religious  lives,  perhaps  some  measure 
of  peace  and  comfort  could  be 
assured.  So,  the  religionist  is  told  by 
those  who  want  to  follow  their  own 
designs  in  the  solution  of  the  world's 
problems  to  mind  his  own  store,  to 
attend  to  his  own  business — to  deal 
with  the  spiritual,  and  leave  the  prac- 
tical to  those  who  are  practical.  Many 
religionists  like  it  this  way.  It's  won- 
derful to  get  stars  in  your  eyes  over 
things  spiritual!  That  sort  of  escape 
from  the  responsibility  of  making 
religion  relevant  to  life  may  be  all 
right  for  the  Brahmin  or  the  Buddhist 
— but — it  just  won't  do  for  the  Chris- 
tian! 

The  Christian  must  follow  Christ! 
He  certainly  confronted  his  genera- 
tion with  challenge.  He  cherished  the 
past.  He  didn't  desire  that  one  jot  or 
tittle  should  be  done  away.  But  he 
challenged  the  present  to  apply  the 
principles  of  the  past — the  experience 


of  the  past — the  faith  of  the  past. 
The  religionist  was  not  to  tithe  mint 
and  anise  without  caring  for  the 
fatherless  and  the  widow.  The  nation- 
alist was  to  recognize  that  there  were 
other  sheep  not  of  this  fold  which 
also  must  be  brought.  His  disciples 
were  to  be  known  not  because  they 
said,  "Lord,  Lord,"  but  because  they 
did  the  will  of  his  Father  who  was 
in  heaven. 

The  Seminary,  the  Church,  and  the 
Christian  must  challenge  the  present 
— not  condemn  it.  The  church  in 
recent  times — and  perhaps  more 
particularly  the  United  Presbyterian 
Church  in  the  U.  S.  A. — has  projected 
the  image  among  its  contemporaries 
that  it  is  primarily  against  things. 
Now  it  is  always  easy  to  get  a  follow- 
ing if  you  vigorously  oppose  any- 
thing! If  you  are  against  long  hail 
and  short  skirts  you  can  get  a  follow- 
ing. If  you  are  against  short  hair  and 
long  skirts  you  can  get  a  following. 

While  the  church  is  not  to  condone 
that  which  is  evil  in  high  places  or 
in  low,  its  job  is  not  to  issue  pro- 
nouncements, but  to  make  an  an- 
nouncement! Not  to  convict  but  to 
convert!  Not  to  prove  guilty  but  to 
offer  forgiveness.  "For  God  sent  not 
his  Son  into  the  world  to  condemn 
the  world,  but  that  the  world  through 
him  might  be  saved!" 

The  church  is  in  the  world  not  to 
condemn  nor  condone  the  world. 
Neither  is  it  to  conform  to  the  world! 
It  is  to  adapt  the  proclamation  of  the 
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eternal  gospel  to  whatever  idiom  of 
language  or  communication  will 
make  its  redeeming  claims  effective. 
It  is  not  to  take  on  the  color  of  its 
culture,  not  to  adapt  its  message  to 
get  a  ready  response.  It  must  never 
for  the  purpose  of  easy  acceptance 
fall  into  the  trap  of  developing  a 
"Situational  Ethic"  or  an  "Existential 
Theology!"  We  live  in  the  world, 
yet  we  must  never  be  of  the  world! 
We  have  the  riches  of  our  noble  past 
with  which  to  heal  the  diseases  of  a 
very  sick  present.  We  must  never 
become  religious  quacks  for  the  sake 
of  the  quick  response. 

We  must  challenge — not  condemn, 
conform,  or  condone — the  present! 

Ill 

We  must  chart  the  future.  Our 
world  is  on  the  wrong  course.  It  is 
headed  for  trouble  —  bad  trouble. 
There  are  many  who  are  sure  it  is 
on  a  "collision  course"  which  will 
result  in  complete  disaster.  Unless 
.  unless  Christianity  can  turn  it 
around. 

Saul  of  Tarsus  was  headed  for 
trouble — trouble  for  others,  to  be 
sure,  but  trouble  for  himself,  too.  He 
was  a  sick  man!  He  was  engaging  in 
emotionally  compensatory  activity 
that  ultimately  would  have  brought 
him  into  complete  imbalance.  But  he 
was  cured.  He  was  redeemed,  con- 
verted, turned  around,  and  set  in  a 
completely  different  direction,  so  that 
later  he  could  say  "Forgetting  those 


things  which  are  behind" — not  for- 
getting how  they  brought  me  to 
where  I  am,  but  forgetting  their  driv- 
ing power  in  my  life — I  have  found 
a  new  impelling  force.  "Forgetting 
those  things  which  are  behind,  and 
reaching  forth  unto  those  things 
which  are  before,  I  press  on  toward 
the  mark  for  the  prize  of  the  high 
calling  of  God  in  Christ  Jesus." 

Toward  the  mark? — the  mark  set 
by  Christ.  Why,  that's  impossible! 
Yes,  that's  impossible.  Young  man, 
you  will  never  become  a  completely 
effective  pastor.  You  will  never — 
never — become  the  completely  ac- 
complished preacher.  You  will  never 
— you  student,  you  faculty  member — 
you  will  never  become  the  completely 
accurate  scholar. 

Such  perfection  is  not  possible  for 
any  one  of  us,  but  less  than  such 
perfection  for  a  goal  is  inadequate 
for  the  Christian.  We  never  appre- 
hend that  for  which  we  have  been 
apprehended.  But  we  must  never  give 
up  trying:  never  stop  studying,  never 
give  up  praying,  never  lower  our 
standards  in  order  to  find  success  in 
the  easily  achievable — either  in  our 
personal  lives,  in  the  life  of  the 
seminary,  or  in  the  life  of  the  church. 

While  the  future  seems  trackless 
as  the  sea,  yet  any  good  sailor  can 
set  his  direction  toward  where  he 
wants  to  go  if  he  has  a  chart.  He 
moves  from  one  point  of  reference  to 
another,  always  in  line  with  the  direc- 
tion set  by  his  compass  and  the  point 
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fixed  on  his  chart:  this  or  that  point 
of  land — this  or  that  buoy,  this  or 
that  channel  marker — one  point  at  a 
time. 

So,  in  our  ministry,  the  ministry  of 
the  seminary,  the  church,  the  pastor, 
we  do  that  which  is  to  be  done  today! 
— this  week,  this  month,  this  year!  — 
in  order  to  be  headed  to  where  we 
want  to  go:  the  mark!  the  prize! 

So,  we  attend  to  this  hospital  call, 
that  counseling  period,  that  visit  to 
one  sick  at  heart.  We  prepare  for 
this  funeral,  or  that  sermon — all  for 
the  perfection  of  the  saints,  for  the 
work  of  the  ministry,  for  the  edifying 
of  the  body  of  Christ.  That  all  may 
be  saved — that  all  may  know  His 
saving  power — that  the  Kingdoms  of 
this  world  may  become  the  Kingdoms 
of  our  Lord  and  of  His  Christ. 

And  we  NEVER  STOP  TRYING 
— we  never  give  up! 

Years  ago,  when  I  still  had  time  to 
read,  I  read  the  entire  article  in  The 
Encyclopaedia  Britannica  on  the 
functioning  of  the  human  heart.  It 
said — though  it  is  hard  to  believe — 
that  we  inhale  and  exhale  25  cubic 
feet  of  air  per  minute.  I  could  believe 
that  of  preachers,  but  .  .  .  well,  any- 
way, the  air  we  breathe,  whether  25 
or  10  cubic  feet  per  minute  is  com- 


posed of  just  over  79%  of  hydrogen 
and  just  over  19%  of  oxygen.  In 
between  is  a  mixture  of  other  gases, 
mostly  carbon  dioxide.  Our  lungs 
absorb  and  make  available  to  our 
blood  stream  about  25%  of  the 
oxygen  we  breathe.  Strangely,  our 
systems  would  prefer — 400  times — 
to  absorb  the  C02,  the  poison  that 
would  kill  us.  It  doesn't  seem  like  a 
very  efficient  operation.  It  would 
appear  that  the  Creator  could  have 
organized  that  process  a  little  better. 
That's  what  people  continually  say 
about  the  church — yet  the  4%  of  the 
total  air  we  breathe  keeps  the  whole 
organism  alive  and  functioning. 

So,  in  our  world,  those  few  who 
bring  into  the  life  of  the  church  and 
the  world  the  healing  and  strengthen- 
ing spirit  of  the  living  God  in  Christ, 
have  kept  this  world  from  dying  by 
self-destruction  time  and  time  again. 
The  remnant  could  save  Israel:  even 
4%  efficiency  can  save  the  world  in 
our  day. 

We  must  never  give  up!  Too 
much  depends  on  us!  The  world  is 
lost  unless  we  conserve  the  past,  chal- 
lenge the  present,  and  chart  the 
future  with  the  redeeming  power  of 
God  made  available  for  man  in  Christ 
Jesus. 


By  What  Authority? 

THE  MINISTER  AND  CHRISTIAN  EDUCATION 


by  Claude  Welch 


If  I  may  paraphrase  the  prophet,  I 
speak  to  you  neither  as  a  theorist  of 
Christian  education  nor  as  the  son  of 
a  theorist,  but  simply  as  a  theologian 
attempting  to  reflect  on  what  is  in- 
volved in  Christian  education  and  on 
the  place  and  responsibility  of  the 
minister  in  that  process. 

What  is  Christian  education?  For 
the  purpose  of  this  discussion,  I  pro- 
pose to  view  it  as  an  ingredient  in 
the  total  process  of  transmission  or 
communication  which  goes  on  within 
the  Christian  community,  and  by 
which  the  community's  life  is  con- 
tinued and  extended  in  time  and 
space.  "Christian  education"  is  a  part 
of  what  Albert  Outler,  in  The  Chris- 
tian Tradition  and  The  Unity  We 
Seek,1  describes  as  the  actus  tradendi. 
By  that  he  means  the  process  of 
"traditioning,"  the  act  of  "handing 
over"  God's  traditum.  The  traditum 
is  that  which  has  itself,  in  the  first 
instance,  been  handed  over  in  his- 
tory, viz.,  the  gift  of  grace  and  love 
in  Jesus  Christ.  The  actus  tradendi  is 
thus  the  whole  process  whereby  what 


has  been  received  as  the  gift  of  God 
is  passed  on  or  handed  over  in  the 
continuing  life  of  the  community. 
And  by  the  work  of  the  Holy  Spirit, 
and  by  that  alone,  this  traditioning  is 
made  to  be  genuinely  a  vehicle  of 
the  traditum.  To  put  it  better, 
through  the  process  of  traditioning 
the  Holy  Spirit  brings  the  gift  of 
God  in  Jesus  Christ  into  living 
encounter  with  persons  in  the  present. 

Obviously,  that  process  of  trans- 
mission or  communication  is  highly 
complex  and  is  susceptible  to  many 
kinds  of  description.  One  of  those 
which  I  find  most  helpful  in  pointing 
to  the  particular  domain  of  Christian 
"education"  is  admirably  articulated 
in  a  new  work  by  Professor  James 
Gustafson  of  Yale,  Treasure  in 
Earthen  Vessels.2  Drawing  on  some 
themes  of  Josiah  Royce,  Gustafson 
describes  the  church  (in  part)  as  "a 
community  of  interpretation." 

The  word  "interpretation"  here 
refers  to  the  continuing  process  in 
which  the  meanings  and  values, 
aspirations  and  convictions,  beliefs 
and    mores    of    the    community    are 


1Oxford  University  Press,  1957. 
2Harper,  1961. 
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passed  on  from  person  to  person  and 
from  one  generation  to  another.  It  is 
an  essential  element  in  the  historical 
continuity  of  the  church.  It  always 
involves,  Gustafson  suggests,  "three 
points  of  reference:  what  is  inter- 
preted, an  interpreter,  and  the  per- 
sons to  whom  he  interprets."  What 
is  interpreted  is  objective  to  both 
interpreter  and  those  to  whom  inter- 
pretation is  made;  it  may  be  a  person, 
an  event,  a  thing,  a  visual  symbol,  a 
verbal  formulation  in  scripture  or 
creed,  etc. 

Viewed  in  this  light,  the  continu- 
ing life  of  the  community  is  to  be 
found  in  the  existence  of  persons,  and 
cannot  be  identified  with  the  "signs" 
or  objects  of  interpretation.  But  at 
the  same  time,  the  stability  and 
identity  of  the  community's  existence 
over  a  period  of  time  cannot  readily, 
if  at  all,  be  maintained  apart  from 
persistent  reference  to  the  objective 
"signs." 

Now  to  be  more  specific,  let  us  say 
that  interpretation,  insofar  as  it 
means  "education,"  refers  to  the 
explicitly  conscious  and  even  verbal 
or  conceptual  elements  in  the  total 
process  of  transmission  of  the  Chris- 
tian life  and  ethos.  To  be  sure,  there 
is  evidently  a  personal  non-verbal 
kind  of  communication  which  goes 
on.  Perhaps  it  is  ultimately  the  case 
that  the  passing  on  of  a  (finally  in- 
describable) quality  of  existence  is 
closest  to  the  heart  of  the  matter. 
As    the   much   abused    and   misused 


slogan  put  it:  "religion  is  caught,  not 
taught."  Also,  there  are  obviously 
many  non-verbal  symbols  which  serve 
the  process  of  communication.  There 
are  objects,  such  as  crosses  and  cruci- 
fixes, statuary  and  stained-glass  win- 
dows, material  elements  of  water, 
wine,  and  wafer,  etc.  There  are 
manual  acts,  especially  of  a  liturgical 
sort.  And  these  doubtless  have,  or 
have  come  to  have,  or  can  come  to 
have,  a  communicative  power  of  an 
extraordinary  sort.  We  may  even 
wish  to  think  of  major  levels  of  com- 
munication which  exist  below  the 
realm  of  the  conscious  and  the 
articulated. 

Yet  we  may  legitimately  ask 
whether  such  objects  and  acts,  and 
even  qualities  of  personal  existence, 
can  truly  be  said  to  have  their  com- 
municative power  except  as  they  are 
included  in  a  complex  of  which  ver- 
bal symbols  are  an  integral  part, 
i.e.,  except  as  they  are  interpreted. 
Interpretation  here  means  precisely 
the  articulation  and  specification  of 
the  meanings  and  values  which  are 
held  to  be  exhibited  or  represented 
in  a  mode  of  life  or  in  the  sign- 
objects  and  sign-acts  which  the  com- 
munity prizes.  The  articulation  may 
take  the  form  of  story,  of  the 
recital  of  historical  event,  of  formal- 
ized statement  of  meaning  and  value 
(whether  in  creed  or  confession  or 
sermon  or  lecture),  or  in  the  relating 
of  values  of  concrete  situations.  But 
it  is  an  essential  ingredient  in  gen- 
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uine  communication. 

This  is  a  point  of  particular  impor- 
tance for  the  evangelical  understand- 
ing of  grace,  not  as  a  power  or 
energy  or  quality  introduced  or  in- 
fused into  human  existence,  but  as 
God's  being  gracious,  his  establishing 
of  a  new  context  of  existence,  which 
can  be  appropriated  only  in  a  per- 
sonal response  which  includes  ac- 
knowledgment by  the  mind  and 
therefore  understanding.  It  will  not 
do  to  narrow  faith  to  an  inarticulate 
fiducia  and  to  denigrate  or  minimize 
the  asset  of  the  intellect. 

The  importance  of  interpretation 
may  also  be  seen  by  reference  to  the 
properly  Christian  view  of  the  sacra- 
ments. As  I  understand  the  matter, 
Baptism  and  the  Lord's  Supper  are 
for  Christians  primarily  "historical" 
symbols  rather  than  "natural"  sym- 
bols. We  need  not  deny  the  nature- 
symbolism  of  water  as  a  universal 
cleansing  agent  or  as  symbolic  of  the 
"depths,"  etc.  Nor  need  we  fail  to  see 
the  nature-symbolism  of  bread  and 
wine  as  fundamental  elements  in 
human  sustenance.  Nonetheless,  inso- 
far as  these  sacramental  elements  are 
Christian  symbols,  their  reference  is 
of  an  historical  sort.  The  water  of 
Baptism,  implying  submergence  and 
emergence,  refers  centrally  to  the 
death  and  resurrection  of  Christ  and 
therefore  to  the  dying  and  rising 
again  of  the  one  baptized.  The  pri- 
mary reference  of  wine  and  bread 
(poured  and  broken)  in  the  Euchar- 


ist is  to  the  historical  event  of  the 
breaking  of  the  body  and  the  shed- 
ding of  the  blood  of  Jesus  Christ.  If 
this  be  so,  then  it  is  all  the  more  clear 
that  the  communicative  power  of 
such  tangible  and  visible  symbols  is 
very  much  dependent  on  an  under- 
standing of  the  historical  event  to 
which  these  material  symbols  refer. 
Therefore,  for  Protestants,  the  cele- 
bration of  the  sacraments  must  be 
accompanied  by  the  preaching  of  the 
word. 

We  may,  indeed,  find  validity  in 
the  complaint,  made  by  Tillich 
among  others,  that  Protestantism  has 
attenuated  its  substance  by  isolating 
and  exalting  the  cognitive,  by  over- 
personalizing  and  over-intellectualiz- 
ing  the  "Word"  of  God.  Surely  there 
is  a  depth  in  that  Word  which  goes 
beyond  the  sheerly  cognitive  and 
conceptual.  Nonetheless,  the  latter 
cannot  be  dislodged  from  a  central 
place  in  the  whole.  The  communica- 
tion of  the  grace  and  love  of  God 
within  the  life  of  the  community 
cannot  go  on  without  the  explicit 
relating  of  ideas  and  objects  and  per- 
sons to  each  other. 

II 
If,  now,  we  look  at  the  process 
of  communication  from  the  stand- 
point of  the  interpreter,  the  task  of 
interpretation  (or  education)  evi- 
dently goes  on  in  relation  to  two 
poles  or  points  of  reference.  One  of 
these  is  the  complex  of  ideas,  images, 
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signs,  behavior  patterns,  structures 
and  practices  through  which  the  gift 
of  God  in  Christ  has  been  expressed 
and  which  have  thus  in  the  past  been 
means  of  communication.  For  the 
sake  of  simplicity,  let  us  speak  of 
this,  or  part  of  it  at  least,  as  the 
"language"  of  the  church — a  concept 
which  Professor  Gustafson  also  uses 
most  effectively  in  the  work  referred 
to  above. 

By  the  language  of  the  church,  we 
mean  preeminently  the  language  of 
the  Bible.  That  is  not  the  same  as 
the  biblical  languages,  Greek  and 
Hebrew.  I  have  no  interest  here  in 
arguing  the  case  for  the  study  of 
Hebrew  and  Greek;  they  do  not  need 
my  defense.  I  mean  the  language  of 
scripture  in  a  larger  sense:  the  bibli- 
cal images  and  patterns  of  expression 
which  have  served  as  signs  for  con- 
tinual interpretation;  the  varying 
languages  of  prophetic,  synoptic, 
Pauline  and  Johannine  theologies 
and  points  of  view,  etc.  All  the 
language  of  the  church  draws  on  this 
scriptural  language.  But  the  church's 
language  also  includes  the  languages 
of  ancient  creeds  and  more  recent 
confessions,  the  language  of  such 
formulas  as  the  Reformation's  sola 
fides  and  sola  gratia,  the  language  of 
distinctive  theological  traditions  (of 
Augustine  or  Aquinas  or  Calvin), 
and  numerous  special  languages  more 
or  less  peculiar  to  particular  Christian 
communions.  In  the  largest  sense,  the 
church's  language  means  the  whole 


tradition  of  verbal  symbols  in  which 
the  wisdom  and  hope  of  the  com- 
munity have  been  expressed. 

In  spite  of  the  variety  within  this 
language,  and  the  difficulty  of  clearly 
denning  its  limits,  there  is,  I  am  per- 
suaded, a  distinctive  language  of  the 
church  which  has  cohesion  in  the 
reference  of  all  the  varieties  to  the 
language  of  scripture.  For  all  that  one 
may  lament  the  apparent  obscurity  or 
opacity  of  biblical  metaphor  and 
thought  form  to  the  modern  world, 
and  for  all  that  one  may  desire  the 
creation  of  new  and  viable  patterns 
of  expression  which  will  embody  the 
meanings  and  values  to  which  the 
biblical  symbols  point,  the  church 
cannot  give  up  continual  reference 
to  this  language  in  which  its  life  has 
been  both  expressed  and  nourished. 
I  do  not  see  how  the  continuity  of 
the  Christian  community  could  pos- 
sibly be  preserved  by  a  radical  sub- 
stitution of  some  other  language  for 
this  one. 

On  the  other  side,  however,  it  is 
equally  clear  that  interpretation  or 
education  cannot  take  place  apart 
from  the  immersion  of  the  interpreter 
in  other  languages,  i.e.,  in  the  situa- 
tion of  the  persons  to  whom  he 
interprets.  We  have  inescapably  a 
relation  of  correlation,  as  Tillich 
would  put  it.  Now  I  do  not  think  we 
need  be  diverted  here  into  a  method- 
ological dispute  over  the  proper 
principles  of  correlation,  a  dispute 
most  sharply  focused  between  Karl 
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Barth  and  Paul  Tillich.  We  may  say, 
with  Barth,  that  the  nature  of  the 
situation  can  never  be  made  a  formal 
principle  of  theology,  but  that  we 
must  simply  direct  our  attention  to 
the  word  of  God,  in  the  recognition 
that  we  are  always  men  of  a  partic- 
ular time  and  place  and  cannot  help 
understanding  that  Word  in  living 
relation  to  our  own  situation,  if  we 
understand  it  at  all.  Or  we  may  say 
with  Tillich  that  the  "situation" — in 
his  special  sense  of  the  word,  as 
meaning  the  way  in  which  the  per- 
during  human  question  is  articulated 
in  a  given  cultural  epoch — must  be- 
come an  explicit  pole  of  the  theo- 
logical dialectic.  For  our  purposes  it 
is  not  necessary  to  choose  between 
these  two  options.  In  either  case  it 
is  clear  that  the  theological  task  and 
the  task  of  interpretation  involves  us 
inescapably  in  both  the  language  of 
the  church  and  the  language  of  a 
contemporary  situation.  Whether  we 
make  a  systematic  principle  of  the 
latter  or  not,  the  work  of  communica- 
tion requires  an  immersion  in  both, 
just  as  effective  translation  requires 
the  translator  to  be  able  to  view  both 
languages  from  within.  The  inter- 
preter or  educator  who  stands  within 
the  Christian  community  also  stands, 
and  must  stand,  in  many  other  com- 
munities if  his  is  to  be  a  genuine 
interpretation  to  persons. 

Obviously,  the  situation  in  which 
interpretation    is    carried    on    is    as 


diverse  as  the  persons  involved.  We 
may  think  of  the  manifold  other 
communities  and  commitments  by 
which  the  lives  of  persons  are  shaped 
— industrial,  rural,  professional,  artis- 
tic, national,  etc. — and  recognize  that 
Christian  education  in  this  situation 
can  occur  only  as  a  genuine  encounter 
takes  place  with  those  communities 
and  commitments.  By  the  situation 
we  may  mean  constellations  of  ideas, 
whether  philosophical  patterns,  or 
psychoanalytic  theory,  or  economic 
judgments.  By  the  situation  we  may 
also  mean  levels  of  comprehension 
or  the  dynamics  of  personality  devel- 
opment. 

I  have  no  particular  wisdom  to 
impart  here  in  an  analysis  of  the 
situations  in  which  our  interpretation 
is  to  take  place.  Professor  Shinn  has 
already  spoken  at  length  to  some  of 
these  questions.  I  do  have  a  personal 
conviction  that  the  chief  practical 
problem  for  contemporary  Christian 
education  is  not  that  of  techniques 
for  the  education  of  children,  but  one 
of  interpretation  to  adults.  It  may  be 
that  this  judgment  itself  implies  that 
the  great  adventure  of  Christian  edu- 
cation of  children  in  the  past  genera- 
tion has  failed.  But  I  do  not  want 
here  to  argue  that  question.  Instead, 
against  the  background  of  what  we 
have  said,  I  want  to  turn  specifically 
to  the  topic  assigned  to  me,  the  role 
of  the  minister  in  the  process  of 
Christian  education. 
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The  Minister  is,  I  submit,  un- 
avoidably and  properly  the  chief  edu- 
cator and  interpreter  in  the  Christian 
community.  In  saying  this,  I  hope 
that  once  again  we  may  escape  the 
lure  of  the  fascinating,  and  on  other 
occasions  very  important,  dispute 
over  a  precise  doctrine  of  the 
ministry.  But  it  may  be  well  to  lay 
out  briefly  some  central  elements  in 
any  proper  understanding  of  minis- 
try in  the  church. 

First  of  all,  ministry  in  the  church 
is  to  be  understood  as  Christ's  own 
ministering,  carried  on  in  and 
through  his  people.  He  is,  above  all, 
the  minister;  and  any  valid  ministry 
by  his  people  is  an  expression  of  His 
activity  and  is  undertaken  in  His 
name.  Second,  there  is  the  ministry  of 
the  whole  body  of  the  church.  This 
means  both  that  the  ministry  of 
Christ  is  expressed  in  the  life  of  the 
whole  membership  of  the  community 
and  that  the  entirety  of  the  church's 
activity  may  be  understood  as  a 
ministering.  Third,  there  are  special 
ministries  within  the  whole  body, 
including — though  not  restricted  to 
— the  ordained  ministry. 

We  can  relate  these  latter  elements 
in  diifering  ways.  We  may,  if  we 
wish,  conceive  of  that  ordained  min- 
istry as  a  directly  established  gift  to 
the  whole  church,  as  an  ordering  of 
the  community  whereby  certain  per- 
sons exercise  Christ's  ministry  in  a 


unique  and  primary  way,  ministering 
on  His  behalf  to  the  rest  of  His 
people  and  to  the  world,  and  from 
the  people  to  Him.  We  might  say 
that  the  ministry  in  this  sense  derives 
its  authority  and  responsibility  im- 
mediately from  Christ.  In  certain 
inalienable  respects,  the  minister  is 
shepherd  and  the  rest  are  flock. 

On  the  other  hand,  we  may  view 
the  ordained  ministry  as  deriving  its 
validity  and  authority  immediately 
from  the  whole  people,  or  the  con- 
gregation, and  only  indirectly  from 
Christ.  Here  the  specific  status  of  the 
ordained  person  is  essentially  repre- 
sentative; his  ministry  is  a  sign  and 
focus,  or  structured  expression,  of 
what  is  properly  the  ministry  of  the 
whole  community.  As  minister,  he 
is  finally  just  one  among  many,  on  a 
par  with  all  others,  but  set  free  from 
other  obligations  to  give  himself 
entirely  to  doing  what  every  Chris- 
tian is  called  upon  and  authorized  to 
do.  This  would  be  one  way,  though 
not  the  only  possible  way,  of  under- 
standing the  idea  of  the  priesthood 
of  all  believers. 

I  have  sketched  these  alternatives 
with  a  quite  broad  pen,  but  that  will 
do  for  our  purposes,  because  I  do  not 
think  we  need  here  attempt  a  final 
determination  between  them,  or 
among  other  possibilities  which  may 
lie  close  at  hand.  For  even  in  the 
case  of  the  second  view,  or  of  any 
doctrine  of  the  ministry  which  makes 
sense  to  me,  the  minister  assumes,  by 
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virtue  of  the  office,  the  role  of 
"authorized"  interpreter  or  educator. 
We  might,  a  priori,  think  of  separat- 
ing the  office  of  pastor  and  priest 
from  that  of  teacher.  But  we  have 
not  in  fact  done  so,  and  for  the  very 
good  reason  that  the  pastoral  and 
priestly  functions  are  themselves  in- 
separable from  interpretation  and 
therefore  from  teaching.  Ordination 
in  every  Protestant  communion  in- 
volves authorization  to  "preach  the 
Word."  The  minister  is  not  the  only 
interpreter,  nor  necessarily  the  best 
and  most  effective,  but  ingredient  in 
the  office  is  a  special  responsibility 
for  interpretation.  The  minister 
undertakes  formally  to  speak  on  be- 
half of  Christ  and  the  whole  church. 
This  is  an  obligation  which  cannot  be 
shirked  by  appeal  to  the  equality  of 
all  believers.  And  responsibility  en- 
tails an  essential  authority  of  the 
office.  Thus  when  we  ask  the  ques- 
tion "By  what  authority?"  one  of  the 
answers  has  always  to  be  the  author- 
ity of  office,  the  authority  which 
inescapably  attaches  to  the  minister 
as  an  "officially"  designated  witness 
to  the  authority  and  ministry  of 
Jesus  Christ. 

IV 
In  speaking  thus  of  the  "offi- 
cial" authority  of  an  ordained  minis- 
try, I  am  concurring  strongly  with 
one  of  the  tendencies  in  recent  Pro- 
testant re-assessment  and  re-interpre- 
tation of  the  concept  of  the  ministry. 


That  tendency  has  been,  I  think  quite 
rightly,  to  recover  a  "high"  view  of 
the  office.  We  have  sought  to  deepen 
the  understanding  of  the  ministry  in 
every  respect,  as  it  applies  to  both 
clergy  and  laity;  and  in  so  doing  we 
have  necessarily  re-emphasized  the 
transcendence  of  the  ministerial  call- 
ing, as  designated  by  ordination,  over 
the  personal  existence  of  the  one 
involved.  Certainly  the  office  badly 
needs  to  be  rehabilitated,  in  contrast 
to  the  prevailing  reduction  of  the 
ministerial  role  to  the  exercise  of 
purely  personal  gifts.  For  too  long 
now  the  authority  and  validity  of  the 
Protestant  ministry  have  been  judged, 
within  and  without  the  church, 
merely  in  terms  of  "dynamic  person- 
ality," pulpit  eloquence,  skill  in  coun- 
selling, empathy  and  friendliness,  etc. 
I  will  take  second  place  to  no  one  in 
rejection  of  the  corruptions  embodied 
in  the  personality  cult  which  infects 
the  view  of  the  ministry  still  domi- 
nant in  this  country.  The  most  suc- 
cinct and  devastating  critique  of  this 
cult  that  I  have  seen  appeared  in  an 
examination  paper  at  Yale  a  few 
years  ago.  In  response  to  the  ques- 
tion, "How  do  you  account  for  the 
diminishing  prestige  of  the  Protes- 
tant ministry  in  America?"  a  most 
perceptive  student  replied  in  four 
simple  words:  "His  smiling,  smiling 
face." 

Quite  right!  But  when  we  have 
said  this,  when  we  have  said  that  the 
authority   of   the   minister   does   not 
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derive  from  his  personal  gifts  or 
"charisma,"  something  further  must 
be  insisted  on.  The  authority  of  the 
office  must  be  matched  by  the  right 
kind  of  personal  authority.  This  I 
take  to  be  a  crucial  element  in  any 
Protestant  understanding  of  the  min- 
istry. The  office  claims  something 
from  the  man  who  is  called  to  it.  It 
does  claim  a  "moral  authority."  We 
may  very  well  protest  against  the 
double  standard,  where  there  is  one 
set  of  rules  for  the  minister  and 
another  for  the  layman.  For  Protes- 
tants there  are  no  "counsels  of  per- 
fection," applicable  only  to  a  few. 
But  granting  that  every  Christian  is 
under  the  same  moral  obligation, 
does  k  not  follow  that  one  who  is  set 
aside  to  an  office  which  entails  proc- 
lamation of  the  moral  demands  of 
the  gospel  thereby  assumes  an  obliga- 
tion regarding  his  own  moral  exis- 
tence? St.  Paul  seemed  to  think  so. 
At  the  very  least,  must  he  not  exercise 
an  authority  of  moral  sensitivity,  of 
the  appreciation  of  the  depth  of 
moral  issues,  both  personal  and 
social? 

So  also,  the  official  authority  of 
witnessing  to  the  gospel  of  God's 
gracious  act  in  Jesus  Christ  seems 
inescapably  to  bring  with  k  a  demand 
for  integrity  in  faith,  i.e.,  for  a  kind 
of  authority  in  the  minister's  own 
commitment  in  faith,  love,  and  hope 
in  God.  Let  us  be  quite  clear.  I  do 
not  understand  this  to  mean  psy- 
chological certitude  or  an   "unques- 


tioning faith,"  nor  the  specious 
"sincerity"  which  is  so  appealing  to 
some  people.  I  mean,  rather,  integrity 
in  both  affirmation  and  doubt,  the 
depth  of  honesty  in  decision  and 
devotion. 

In  addition,  and  this  is  the  point 
of  special  importance  for  our  present 
reflection,  the  office  of  ministry 
brings  with  k  the  claim  for  a  per- 
sonal authority  of  understanding  on 
the  part  of  him  who  ministers.  The 
call  to  witness,  which  is  a  call  to 
interpretation,  requires  nothing  less 
than  the  utmost  discipline  of  intellect 
and  understanding,  both  of  the  sym- 
bols of  the  faith  and  of  the  situation 
in  which  the  minister  interprets.  The 
Protestant  minister  is  not  called  to 
be  simply  like  the  traditional  Hindu 
temple  priest,  who  was  not  expected 
to  be  holy  or  learned,  but  only  to  per- 
form the  rituals  correctly  and  to 
recite  the  appropriate  scriptures. 

It  may  be  asked  by  some  whether 
the  authority  of  understanding  is  not 
secondary  in  importance  to  moral 
authority  and  to  the  authority  of 
integrity  in  faith.  In  some  senses,  that 
can  be  said;  but  it  must  not  be  sup- 
posed that  these  realms  are  really 
separable  from  each  other.  And  in 
any  case,  personal  authority  of  under- 
standing is  obviously  essential  to  the 
educational  task  of  the  ministry.  It  is 
essential  not  only  for  the  interpreta- 
tion to  the  "cultured  despisers  of 
religion"  but  for  the  education  of 
every  potential  learner. 
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This  seems  such  an  obvious  point. 
Yet  as  I  reflect  on  the  condition  of 
the  Protestant  ministry  and  on  the 
task  of  Christian  education,  I  see  no 
more  serious  problem  in  the  present 
scene.  I  am  disturbed,  even  appalled, 
by  the  lack  of  intellectual  discipline, 
or  critical  understanding,  on  the  part 
of  those  who  are  uniquely  charged 
with  the  task  of  interpretation.  In 
spite  of  our  attempts  to  improve  the 
quality  of  theological  education 
(though  perhaps  these  are  too  recent 
to  have  been  of  much  effect),  I  am 
driven  to  the  conclusion  that  Prot- 
estantism in  America  is  generally 
characterized  by  an  unlearned  minis- 
try, by  a  ministry  which  is  learned 
neither  in  the  language  of  the  church 
nor  in  the  situation  of  contemporary 
man. 

Here  are  some  random,  but  typical, 
examples  from  my  own  observations 
in  the  past  twelve  months.  On  one 
Sunday,  from  the  pulpit  of  one  of  the 
churches  which  has  sought  to  uphold 
the  tradition  of  an  educated  ministry, 
I  have  to  endure  a  "sermon"  which 
is  not  only  rambling  and  pointless, 
but  literally  filled  with  the  grossest 
errors  of  grammar  and  syntax.  I  refer 
not  to  elegance  or  style  of  expression 
but  to  the  most  elementary  matters 
of  construction  and  usage.  Now  I 
suppose  that  this  is  just  one  more 
reflection  of  the  current  American 
debasement  of  our  linguistic  coin. 
But  that  is  hardly  an  excuse. 

On  another  day  I  hear  the  pastor 


of  a  large  suburban  church  refer  in 
one  sentence  to  "those  who  make  life 
difficult  for  us,"  viz.,  "Negroes,  Jews, 
and  labor  leaders,"  and  in  the  second 
sentence  following,  cite  Jesus'  injunc- 
tion to  love  our  enemies  as  applying 
to  the  situation!  Either  this  man  is 
utterly  unlearned  in  the  obvious  im- 
plications of  the  Christian  gospel,  or 
else  he  simply  does  not  know  what 
his  words  are  saying.  Let  us  give  him 
the  more  charitable  interpretation, 
which  is  sheer  stupidity. 

In  a  comparable  church,  I  am  sub- 
jected by  the  preacher  to  a  con- 
catenation of  platitudes,  generalities, 
inanities,  and  reinforcements  of  typi- 
cal, middle-class  prejudices,  put  to- 
gether without  art  or  form  or  any 
evident  preparation. 

Again,  by  probably  the  best  known 
symbol  of  Protestant  evangelism  I  am 
treated  to  a  repetition  of  biblical 
phrases  and  slogans  of  piety,  freely 
punctuated  by  name-dropping,  but 
with  no  discernible  appreciation  of 
the  complexity  of  either  the  Chris- 
tian message  or  the  appropriate 
response  in  faith  and  service.  The 
recitation  of  biblical  and  theological 
tags  and  phrases  is  common  enough, 
but  it  is  not  learning  in  the  language 
of  the  church.  The  gospel  may  be 
simple,  but  simplicity  is  not  the  same 
as  simplemindedness. 

These  are  all  random  and  personal 
examples,  and  k  may  be  that  I  now 
live  in  a  religious  "depressed  area."  I 
have  often  felt  so.  Perhaps  we  need 
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to  apply  for  a  special  federal  renewal 
program  in  our  area. 

But  there  are  more  general  asser- 
tions that  can  be  made.  A  consider- 
able body  of  evidence  indicates  that 
the  best  students  in  colleges  and  uni- 
versities are  not  those  who  are  enter- 
ing the  ministry.  Of  course  there  are 
exceptions;  but  in  all  candor,  must 
one  not  say  that  the  image  of  the 
ministry  which  is  presented  in  a 
large  share  of  our  churches  is  not 
one  to  which  the  student  of  unusual 
intelligence  and  creativity  would 
aspire?  In  my  own  university,  we 
have  been  developing  a  program  of 
doctoral  study  in  the  field  of  religion. 
In  conversation  with  many  colleagues, 
I  have  repeatedly  been  cautioned 
against  opening  such  a  program  to 
parish  ministers.  Without  exception, 
my  colleagues  in  other  departments 
report  that  ministers  who  have  been 
permitted  to  take  graduate  courses 
with  them  have  ordinarily  been  in- 
ferior to  other  graduate  students  both 
in  adequacy  of  preparation  and  in 
raw  intellectual  equipment.  I  am  not 
in  position  to  dispute  this  judgment. 

Moreover,  the  perceptive  observer 
cannot  help  noting  the  unwillingness 
of  the  Protestant  minister  to  engage 
in  sustained  and  serious  study  after 
the  completion  of  his  formal  theo- 
logical education.  Even  if  no  other 
evidence  were  available,  it  would  be 
sufficient  to  inquire  of  any  publisher 
regarding  the  sale  of  works  of  gen- 
uine scholarship  in  the  field  of  reli- 


gion. Solid  theological  and  biblical 
studies  are  not  widely  bought  and 
read  by  parish  ministers.  And  the 
development  of  theological  scholar- 
ship in  America  is  being  seriously 
hampered  simply  by  the  lack  of  an 
adequate  market  for  scholarly  pub- 
lications. It  is  a  common  jest  that 
long  after  a  man's  graduation  from 
seminary  the  time  and  place  of  his 
theological  education  can  be  ascer- 
tained with  a  fair  degree  of  accuracy 
without  ever  asking  the  question 
directly,  simply  because  his  patterns 
of  thought  have  not  changed  from 
those  which  prevailed  at  the  partic- 
ular time  in  the  school  in  which  he 
studied.  This  is  a  cruel  jest  indeed, 
for  it  means  that  the  teacher  has 
failed  in  his  greatest  goal,  viz.,  the 
inspiring  of  zeal  for  a  process  of 
learning  which  is  only  begun  within 
the  walls  of  the  institution. 

To  be  sure,  there  are  exceptions 
to  this  judgment.  There  are  those 
whose  whole  ministry  continues  to  be 
a  process  of  sustained  learning  of  the 
most  serious  sort,  and  we  are  grate- 
ful for  them.  But  I  am  forced  to  the 
conclusion  that  these  are  a  small 
minority  indeed,  and  that  the  typical 
attitude  and  practice  is  expressed  in 
the  constant  complaint:  "There  is  so 
much  to  do  that  we  have  no  time 
for  study." 

This,  if  I  may  borrow  a  phrase 
from  a  former  teacher,  is  triple-plated 
copper-riveted  nonsense.  There  is 
time  for  what  a  man  believes  is  im- 
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portant  to  do.  The  question  is  simply: 
is  the  Protestant  minister  genuinely 
interested  in  continuous  and  deep- 
going  investigation  of  the  Christian 
faith  and  the  problems  of  its  inter- 
pretation? And  more  than  one  person 
I  know  has  discovered  that  in  the 
present  scene  the  layman  in  our 
churches  are  far  more  genuinely  in- 
terested in  serious  theological  ex- 
ploration than  are  their  pastors. 

Let  me  give  one  more  example.  In 
a  recent  analysis  I  have  been  making 
of  the  state  of  American  scholarship 
in  theology  in  the  past  generation,  I 
have  had  to  note  a  disturbing  diver- 
sion of  the  energies  of  promising  and 
established  scholars  into  the  produc- 
tion of  "popular"  and  "semi-popular" 
works  ("theology  for  laymen,"  etc.— 
though  as  a  matter  of  fact  one  strong- 
ly suspects  that  these  are  the  works 
which  ministers  are  reading).  Now 
from  one  point  of  view  this  is  a  task 
of  great  importance.  The  theological 
scholar  has  an  obligation  of  service 
to  the  whole  church  as  well  as  to  the 
academy  of  scholarship.  But  it  may 
also  be  asked,  and  it  must  be  asked, 
whether  this  sort  of  writing  is  the 
proper  form  of  his  service,  or 
whether  it  is  not  a  wasteful  diversion 
from  his  principal  obligation  to  the 
church,  which  is  original  scholarship 
in  the  biblical,  historical  and  theo- 
logical areas.  And  it  may  be  asked, 
is  he  not  called  upon  for  this  general 
kind  of  interpretation  because  others 
in  the  ministry  are  not  competent  to 


do  it? 

By  now,  the  point  I  wish  to  make 
will  be  obvious:  it  is  a  plain  and 
unvarnished  appeal  for  a  learned 
ministry.  Let  it  be  clear  that  I  am 
not  bewailing  any  lost  status  or 
authority  which  the  minister  may 
once  have  had  as  the  only  learned 
man  in  the  community.  If  such  a 
change  has  come  about,  it  is  surely 
due  mainly  to  the  appearance  of  many 
other  learned  persons  in  other  profes- 
sions— and  that  is  a  development 
hardly  to  be  regretted.  But  this  ex- 
planation gives  no  comfort,  for  the 
situation  is  worse  than  it  suggests. 
To  put  it  baldly,  I  am  saying  that  the 
Protestant  minister  is  not  now  ad- 
judged to  be  even  a  full  member  of 
the  community  of  learning,  and  that 
he  is  in  fact  deficient  in  the  learn- 
ing which  is  his  unique  responsibility. 

In  view  of  this,  I  know  of  nothing 
more  fundamental  or  more  urgent  to 
say  about  the  minister  and  Christian 
education  than  to  plead  for  the 
minister's  continuing  education  of 
himself,  for  a  new  commitment  to 
learning — not  simply  for  his  own 
sake,  or  as  an  expression  of  interests 
which  he  may  happen  to  have,  or  as 
an  accumulation  of  information,  but 
as  that  continuing  penetration  into 
the  language  of  the  faith  and  the 
languages  of  the  contemporary  world 
which  is  indispensable  to  authentic 
interpretation.  However  the  minister 
may  engage  concretely  in  interpreta- 
tion and  education,  whether  in  cele- 
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bration  of  sacrament  or  conduct  of 
trustees'  meeting,  whether  in  preach- 
ing or  in  counselling,  whether  in 
church  school  or  informal  discussion 
group,  there  is  nothing  he  can  sub- 
stitute for  intelligent  reflection  and 
understanding.  At  the  present  junc- 
ture, I  am  persuaded,  this  is  a  far 
more  important  issue  for  Christian 
education  than  the  techniques  of  mass 
communication  or  group  dynamics  or 
counselling.  If  the  minister  is  to  be 
able  to  engage  in  any  genuine  Chris- 
tian education,  by  any  modes  or  tech- 


niques, he  must  match  his  "official" 
role  as  teacher  by  the  authority  of 
genuine  learning  in  that  which  he  is 
to  teach,  as  well  as  by  sensitive  and 
critical  participation  in  the  situations 
in  which  education  goes  on.  Second 
only  to  his  trust  in  Christ  as  Lord, 
and  indeed  an  integral  part  of  it,  is 
the  demand  for  ever  more  profound 
appreciation  and  intelligent  inter- 
pretation of  the  fullness  of  the  gift  of 
grace  and  love.  Without  these  there 
can  be  no  valid  traditioning,  or  inter- 
pretation, or  education. 


From  the  President's  Desk,  concluded 

good  of  all.  Board,  faculty,  students,  alumni,  area  ministers  and  church  mem- 
bers, benefactors,  and  friends  can  together  realize  all  that  God  has  in  store 
for  us.  The  "unity  of  the  Spirit  in  the  bond  of  peace"  is  alone  "worthy  of 
the  calling  to  which  [we]  have  been  called."  To  that  calling  the  days  ahead 
summon  us  all. 


— Donald  G.  Miller. 


Socio-Cultural  Factors  Inhibiting 
Adult  Christian  Education 


by  Gordon  E.  Jackson 


In  a  number  of  ways  Paul  Tillich 
has  shown  the  correlation  between 
religion  and  culture.  He  has  put  it 
succinctly  in  an  essay,  "Aspects  of 
a  Religious  Analysis  of  Culture": 
"Religion  as  ultimate  concern  is  the 
meaning-giving  substance  of  culture, 
and  culture  is  the  totality  of  forms 
in  which  the  basic  concern  of  religion 
expresses  itself.  In  abbreviation:  reli- 
gion is  the  substance  of  culture,  cul- 
ture is  the  form  of  religion."1 

Granted  this  close  correlation,  not 
only  can  we  expect  culture  to  express 
the  religious  concern  of  a  folk,  but 
we  should  expect  the  cultural  forms 
themselves  to  have  their  own  impact 
and  effect  on  the  religious  concern 
as  well.  In  a  time  of  permanence,  as 
in  the  Middle  Ages,  cultural  forms 
tend  to  freeze  creative  religious 
movement.  In  a  time  of  flux,  such  as 
ours,  cultural  forms  may  harden  as  a 
protest  against  change,  as  in  the  Deep 
South  where  the  old  ways  are  in 
battle  for  their  existence.  Or   there 


may  be  a  violent  reaction  to  both  the 
cultural  forms  and  their  religious 
substance.  The  Beat  Generation  illus- 
trates this  reaction.  Jack  Kerouac  has 
insisted  that  the  specific  object  of  the 
quest  of  the  Beat  Generation  is 
spiritual.  Jack  Clellon  Holmes  in  his 
essay,  "The  Philosophy  of  the  Beat 
Generation,"  agrees  with  Kerouac 
that  it  is  really  a  religious  genera- 
tion.2 At  any  rate,  their  art-forms  are 
part  of  their  search  for  meaning  and 
for  expression  of  meaning  and  are 
atypical  of  our  culture. 

Another  possibility  is  that  the 
established  religious  symbols  within 
a  culture  are  empty  of  content,  that 
actually  a  new  religion  is  implicit, 
and  that  the  cultural  forms  are  more 
significantly  related  to  the  new  reli- 
gion than  to  the  old  forms.  Will 
Herberg's  interpretation  of  the  con- 
temporary American  religious  scene 
follows  along  this  line  suggesting  that 
the  new  American  religion  is  the 
American    Way    of    Life.3    Present 


paul  Tillich,  Theology  of  Culture  (New  York:  Oxford,  1959),  42. 

2Jack  Clellon  Holmes,  "The  Philosophy  of  The  Beat  Generation,"  in  The  Beats,  ed. 

by  Seymour  Krim   (Greenwich:  Gold  Medal  Books,  I960),  15. 
3Will  Herberg,  Protestant,  Catholic,  Jew  (New  York:  Doubleday,  1955),  287. 
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socio-cultural  patterns  would  seem  to 
give  some  credence  to  this  interpreta- 
tion. Perhaps  the  majority  of  Amer- 
icans are  in  the  confusing  position  of 
holding  on  to  old  symbols  while 
being  at  least  somewhat  involved  in 
allegiance  to  a  new  religion  con- 
sonant with  a  rather  vacant  human- 
ism, a  materialist  secularism,  and  an 
ethic  of  expediency. 

It  is  the  thesis  of  this  paper  that 
we  are  involved  in  this  last  alterna- 
tive and  that  this  is  the  major  cul- 
tural factor  inhibiting  adult  Christian 
education  in  any  fundamental  sense 
of  the  term  Christian.  We  need  to 
look  at  this  thesis  from  three  per- 
spectives: 1)  the  Church  itself  as  a 
cultural  factor;  2 )  a  lack  of  meaning; 
3)  the  impoverishment  of  the  self. 

I 

THE  CHURCH  AS  A 
CULTURAL  FACTOR 

The  Church  is  both  a  theological 
and  a  sociological  structure.  Each  of 
these  structural  aspects  involves  the 
Church  immediately  in  the  culture. 

In  its  theological  structure  the 
Church  is  seen  in  terms  of  various 
models:  the  body  of  Christ,  the  bride 
of  Christ,  the  Temple  as  a  residence 
of  God,  a  holy  priesthood,  Christ's 
witnesses,  servants  of  the  Lord,  etc. 
Whatever  the  model,  the  ultimate 
allegiance  is  expressed  by  one  of  the 


Trinitarian  terms.  The  Church  stands 
in  a  line  from  God  to  the  people  as 
a  mediating  society  of  his  grace.  It 
is  gathered  (ekklesia)  by  God,  filled 
with  his  Spirit  who  forms  it  into  a 
new  creation,  and  thrust  back  (apos- 
toloi)  into  the  world  for  its  redemp- 
tion. The  Church  is  ministry.  Its 
mission  is  to  declare  the  unsearch- 
able riches  of  God  to  the  world.  It 
is  to  participate  in  God's  plan  as  set 
forth  in  Christ  "for  the  fullness  of 
time  to  unite  all  things  in  him, 
things  in  heaven  and  things  on 
earth."1  Whatever  the  biblical  image 
— prophet,  servant,  witness,  priest- 
hood, etc. — the  acts  of  the  Church 
are  to  declare  the  acts  of  God  to 
men  for  their  salvation. 

All  of  this  means  that  the  Church 
as  ministry  is  the  servant,  or  better, 
the  slave  of  Christ.  Its  theological 
structure  roots  in  the  activity  of  God. 
His  own  disclosure  of  himself  is  the 
Church's  given.  It  is  not  the  rational 
conclusion  of  a  group  of  people,  nor 
a  clever  surmise,  nor  a  primitive  pro- 
jection. It  is  the  Paradox  that  God 
has  met  man  at  the  edge  of  his  exis- 
tence, has  met  him  with  power  to 
overcome  his  estrangement.  The 
church  is  those  who  have  been  caught 
up  in  this  power  and  commissioned 
to  communicate  it  to  every  genera- 
tion. The  Church  like  its  Lord  is 
mandated  to  give  its  life  in  its  com- 
munication of  its  message  of  recon- 


^phesians  1:10. 
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ciliation. 

It  is  painfully  clear,  however,  that 
the  Church  has  prostituted  its 
theological  structure  in  favor  of  a 
hybrid  one.  Its  God  is  domesticated; 
its  Christ  is  dressed  in  a  gray  flannel 
suit;  its  power  is  the  old  middle  class; 
its  spent  life  is  spent  so  often  in 
defensive  or  holding-on  maneuvers. 
Its  preaching  is  often  moralistic, 
peddling  advice  instead  of  announc- 
ing good  news.  In  its  worship  it  tends 
to  prettify,  to  anesthetize  by  way  of 
the  aesthetic,  to  tranquilize  by  way 
of  interlude  mood  music.  One  might 
wonder  what  the  liturgical  renais- 
sance really  means.  Does  it  rise  out 
of  the  rich  heritage  of  liturgy  with 
clear  theological  understanding,  or  is 
it  further  capitulation  to  aesthetic 
categories? 

The  architeture  of  the  Church 
often  furthers  its  prostitution  of  its 
pristine  theological  content.  While 
the  Church  is  a  Pilgrim  Society 
whose  Old  Testament  architectural 
type  is  the  tabernacle  and  whose 
New  Testament  type  is  the  church- 
in-the-home,  many  an  inner-city 
church  is  a  gray  monolithic  structure 
whose  sheer  mass  would  seem  to  be 
a  further  weighting  down  of  an 
already  weighted  down,  hemmed  in, 
inner-city  people.  The  art-forms  used 
by  the  Church  do  not  reflect  the 
pluralism  of  the  neighborhood,  for 
where    is   the   Negro   face   and    the 


laboring  man?  In  the  suburbs  the 
cult  of  success  provides  the  continu- 
ing motif.  There  is  hardly  the  sug- 
gestion of  a  plumb  line  betokening 
the  vertical  comparison  against  which 
all  our  accomplishments  must  be 
judged.  Instead  of  a  rude  cross  mark- 
ing suffering  there  is  an  inlaid  cross 
with  a  soft  light  behind,  thus  avoid- 
ing the  whole  sense  of  the  tragic.  In 
so  much  of  contemporary  church 
architecture  the  flow  of  feeling  is  out 
through  broad  windows  to  beauti- 
fully kept  lawns  and  shrubbery  to 
continue  the  categories  of  imma- 
nence, rationality,  and  manageability. 
While  it  continues  to  employ  the 
old  creeds  and  rituals,  the  Church  in 
its  theological  structure  is  a  potpourri 
of  biblical  and  human  religion.  Will 
Herberg  speaks  of  this  new  religion 
in  America  as  a  religion  that  is  "pro- 
gressively evacuated  of  content." 
Charles  West  defines  human  religion 
as  the  "sum  total  of  all  those  reac- 
tions, ideas,  and  feelings  whereby  we 
human  beings  try  to  connect  our- 
selves with  God."2  He  goes  on  to 
point  out  the  naturalness  of  this 
human  activity.  But  this  activity  is 
far  removed  from  biblical  Christian- 
ity where  the  emphasis  is  on  the 
activity  of  God.  Confusion  of  salva- 
tion by  God  acting  in  Jesus  Christ 
with  salvation  by  human  religion  is 
a  basic  and  overriding  confusion  of 
our  time.  Salvation  by  works,  be  they 


2Charles  C.  West,  Outside  the  Camp  (New  York:  Doubleday,  1959),  81. 
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ever  so  subtle  and  humanitarian; 
salvation  by  moral  respectability; 
salvation  by  fulfilling  the  American 
Image;  salvation  by  overcoming  of 
problems,  personal,  social,  technical; 
these  are  all  attempts  to  gain  salva- 
tion by  human  effort.  Human  religion 
is  concerned  to  have  its  gods  under 
its  thumb,  at  hand  for  desired  results; 
or  it  projects  its  primitive  needs  onto 
a  benign  being  in  heaven  who  smiles 
down  paternalistically.  It  is  human 
action  initiated  to  control,  maneuver, 
make  sure  of  God.  The  Church,  with- 
out intending  it,  has  lost  its  tension 
with  culture  by  capitulating  to  this 
human  religion.  It  might  appear  that 
capitulation  is  too  strong  a  word,  but 
the  biblical  point  of  view  is  that  "he 
who  is  not  with  me  is  against  me" 
and  he  who  is  lukewarm  is  to  be 
spewed  out.  The  one  Absolute  is  God 
who  will  have  no  other  gods  along- 
side. God  is  not  first  in  a  series,  nor 
is  his  way  one  among  several.  The 
biblical  emphasis  is  exclusive  with- 
out apology. 

In  short,  what  I  have  been  saying 
is  that  the  Church  has  veered  from 
biblical  religion  with  its  emphasis  on 
the  activity  of  God  toward  human 
religion  with  its  emphasis  on  the 
activity  of  man.  To  whatever  extent 
this  is  true,  the  Church  has  become 
acculturated.  In  this  situation  adult 
Christian  education  suffers.  To  the 
rebels,  those  who  are  impelled  to 
voice  a  "no"  to  the  culture  and  tradi- 
tion which  has  spawned   them   and 


disappointed  them,  the  Church  is  no 
clear  voice  crying  in  the  wilderness. 
On  the  contrary,  it  is  the  blind  lead- 
ing the  blind.  If  we  separate  Chris- 
tian Education  as  a  discipline  from 
preaching,  public  worship,  and  the 
image  of  the  manifest  Church,  the 
Christian  educator  does  not  get  a 
chance  to  be  heard;  for  already  the 
Church  has  spoken  and  acted  so  loud- 
ly its  image  is  set.  The  picture  of 
God  which  the  Church  presents  to 
the  rebel  is  so  akin  to  what  he  is 
already  rejecting  that  God  is  simply 
one  more  link  to  be  broken  in  the 
fettering  chain.  The  compliant  is  so 
dulled  in  sensitivity  that  the  Church 
in  its  ambiguity  bothers  him  not  at 
all.  But  that  same  dullness  militates 
against  any  meaningful  Christian 
education.  To  the  vast  majority, 
whether  they  be  organization  man,  or 
status  seeker,  or  comfortable  Ameri- 
can, the  Church  is  talking  their 
language  and  there  is  no  offense,  no 
kick,  and  no  education.  Their  kind  of 
questions  has  primarily  the  pragmatic 
and  moralistic  answer  the  Church  is 
giving  and,  since  they  do  not  ask  nor 
are  they  taught  to  ask  the  deeper 
question,  they  are  satisfied.  Yet  they 
feel  sometimes  that  something  is 
wrong.  Christian  education  might 
better  be  termed  cultural  education. 

The  Church  in  its  sociological 
structure  is  even  more  obviously  a 
cultural  factor.  In  its  institutional 
form  the  Church  ideally  manifests  its 
life  and  mission  to  the  world.  How- 
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ever,  when  the  Church  makes  of  its 
institutional  form  an  end,  thereby 
changing  it  from  its  purely  functional 
role,  it  succumbs  to  institutionalism. 
As  Dean  Walter  Muelder  has  written, 
"This  perversion  of  the  use  of  institu- 
tions, rather  than  the  institutions 
themselves,  is  a  major  hindrance  to 
the  life,  mission,  and  unity  of  the 
Church."3  The  Church  is  hopefully 
inner-directed  in  its  institutional 
forms  by  way  of  its  tradition,  its 
theology,  its  mission,  etc.  It  is  outer- 
directed  in  its  responses  to  the 
environment.  At  this  point  we  are 
primarily  concerned  with  the  latter. 
When  the  Church  becomes  accul- 
turated  so  that  it  is  dependent  upon 
its  environment,  it  is  victim  of  one 
of  the  chief  sources  of  institutional- 
ism. An  illustration  is  the  homogene- 
ity of  most  congregational  life  as 
over  against  the  racial  and  ethnic 
pluralism  of  urbanized  life.  The  ex- 
clusive character  of  the  Church  in  its 
institutional  form  is  a  reflection  of 
the  socio-cultural  patterns  and  mores 
surrounding  it.  In  many  instances  the 
local  church  resembles  more  a  social 
club  in  its  homogeneity  than  an 
inclusive  fellowship.  A  second  illus- 
tration is  the  bureaucracy  of  the 
Church  with  its  analogue  in  all  in- 
stitutions. One  primary  form  this 
takes  is  the  separation  of  laity  and 
clergy  with  the  latter  regarded  as  the 


expert  and  the  administrative  author- 
ity, while  the  laity  assumes  the  role 
of  the  "assistant  Christian,"  or  the 
"assistant  to  the  pastor."  Without 
parity  in  the  life  of  the  Church  the 
mission  of  the  Church  is  primarily 
the  mission  of  the  chief  executive. 
The  laity  tend  to  become  auditors 
(not  in  the  biblical  sense)  but  not 
participants  in  the  revelatory  drama 
of  the  Christian  Faith.  As  Dean 
Muelder  points  out,  bureaucracy 
breeds  the  "organization  man,"  and 
overconformity.4  Diversity  of  thought 
and  action  are  discouraged  for  the 
sake  of  a  pattern  of  conformity  where 
things  run  smoothly. 

When  the  Church's  response  to 
the  environment  is  merging  with  the 
environment,  the  educational  func- 
tion has  essentially  lost  its  cutting 
edge.  Education  must  be  safe.  As 
Will  Herberg  has  pointed  out,  Amer- 
icans do  not  want  any  real  content  in 
the  Sunday  School  because  they  do 
not  want  anything  to  upset  the  status 
quo.  When  the  Church  is  accul- 
turated,  it  has  so  blended  into  the 
hues  of  the  life  around  it  that  its 
distinctiveness  is  lost.  It  has  become 
domesticated.  This  makes  it  irrelevant 
for  many  and  favors  inertia  for 
others.  Domestication,  irrelevance, 
inertia  do  not  make  for  a  viable  con- 
text in  which  to  carry  on  adult 
Christian  education. 


3Walter  G.  Muelder,  "Institutionalism  in  Relation  to  Unity  and  Disunity,"  in  The 
Nature  of  the  Unity  We  Seek,  ed.  by  Paul  S.  Minear  (St.  Louis:  Bethany,  1958),  94. 
Hbid.,  97. 
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LACK  OF  MEANING 

We  now  move  more  precisely 
into  an  area  (adumbrated  in  the 
previous  section  of  this  paper )  which 
deals  with  the  contemporary  mind 
and  which  has  as  its  diagnosis  essen- 
tially a  lack  of  meaning.  In  the  fol- 
lowing description  of  our  culture 
generalization  is  our  primary  tool 
with  its  dangers  of  over-simplification 
and  abstraction;  it  presupposes  analy- 
sis done  by  competent  critics  of 
Western  culture. 

In  the  contemporary  United  States 
the  good  life  is  attached  to  good 
things.  Good  things  come  out  of 
department  stores,  discount  houses, 
super  markets.  The  good  life  is  a 
quid  pro  quo  merchandizing  matter. 
Since  the  good  life  is  marketable,  the 
means  for  the  market  are  of  first  im- 
portance. Consequently  there  is  a 
heavy  emphasis  on  the  means  for 
achieving  the  good  life.  The  means 
for  the  market  are  tangible  means 
and  become  a  focus  of  concentration 
of  skills,  motivation,  and  attention. 
The  very  meaning  of  a  materialistic 
civilization,  which  is  what  ours  has 
been  called,  is  that  of  preoccupation 
with  means-ends  in  terms  of  the 
market  place.  Where  values  are  pri- 
marily sensate,  non-sensate  values  are 
difficult  to  articulate,  and  their 
reality  takes  on  a  tenuous  kind  of 
existence.  They  are  not  necessarily 
denied.  They  are  held  to  be  of  little 


consequence.  Indeed,  the  meaning  of 
secularism  is  not  that  God  does  not 
exist  but  that  he  is  not  relevant  to 
daily  living.  In  the  context  of  the 
good  life  measured  by  marketing 
criteria,  amid  the  glut  of  good  things, 
it  is  hard  to  be  motivated  to  be  a  pil- 
grim, a  servant,  or  even  an  under- 
standing friend,  key  models  in  gospel 
language.  The  whole  thrust  of  Amer- 
ican life  is  opposed  to  the  other- 
worldly and  eschatological  concerns 
which  are  integral  to  the  Christian 
Faith.  Resistance  to  these  concerns  is 
sub-conscious  but  very  earthly  and 
real.  Granted  that  Christian  education 
is  not  always  in  touch  with  life  as 
it  is,  yet  to  so  many  it  seems  to  deal 
with  a  completely  different  time  and 
different  world. 

Akin  to  what  has  been  said  above 
is  a  quite  pragmatic  approach  to  life, 
an  approach  which  is  concerned  with 
results.  Our  problem-solving  concerns 
itself  primarily  with  the  technical 
rather  than  the  philosophical.  This  is 
becoming  increasingly  true  in  both 
the  physical  and  social  sciences  where 
there  is  some  anxiety  over  the  in- 
creased movement  of  scientists  from 
pure  science  to  its  practical  applica- 
tion. It  is  already  true  in  education 
and  business.  The  questioning  of  the 
foreign  language  requirement  for  the 
Ph.D.  degree  is  asked  out  of  a 
narrow,  operationally-minded  ap- 
proach. The  vast  allocations  for 
research  in  the  physical  sciences 
compared    with    the    rather   meager 
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allotments  for  research  in  the  human- 
ities concerns  more  than  one  dean  of 
a  graduate  school.1  The  accumulation 
of  knowledge  as  classified  data  has  a 
pragmatic  insistence  to  it,  and  conse- 
quently knowledge  is  not  noticeably 
utilized  as  the  broad  base  for  wisdom. 
Wisdom  calls  for  reflection;  reflec- 
tion for  the  luxury  of  leisure;  leisure 
is  almost  exclusively  the  enjoyment 
of  the  United  States  in  comparison 
with  the  rest  of  the  world.  Yet  leisure 
is  not  used  reflectively  for  the  end 
result  of  wisdom.  Instead,  it  is  sur- 
feited with  operational  designs  that 
are  under  duress  to  immediacy. 

A  friend  of  the  writer's  who  is 
involved  in  research  for  the  Church 
is  of  the  opinion  that  women  respond 
in  the  life  of  the  Church  both  numer- 
ically and  existentially  better  than 
men  partly  because  the  woman  is 
more  cosmopolitan.  Men,  although 
they  travel  more  widely  and  have 
wider  contacts,  are  perhaps  more 
provincial  because  they  are  so  nar- 
rowly focused  vocationally.  As  spec- 
ialists their  eyes  are  closed  save  to 
quite  narrow  limits.  The  woman, 
although  she  is  more  rooted  in  one 
place  than  the  man,  has  a  more  viable 
relationship  to  the  nuances  and  over- 
tones of  life  as  well  as  to  its  very 
movement.  One  sees  what  he  is  look- 


ing for,  and  many  a  man  is  looking 
for  the  immediate  result  which  can 
be  cashed  or  turned  to  cash.  He  lives 
and  moves  and  has  his  being  within 
the  idiom  of  his  trade. 

In  keeping  with  its  pragmatic  out- 
look on  life,  therefore,  the  contem- 
porary mood  sees  no  real  need  to 
educate  the  adult  in  anything  quite 
so  esoteric  as  faith,  belief,  or  even 
ethics,  and  this  especially  when  the 
religious  understanding  of  many  is 
compounded  of  superstition,  straw 
men,  illusion,  error,  and  is  pegged  at 
about  the  junior  department  level. 
The  faith  of  contemporary  America 
is  still  in  automatic  harmony  although 
this  Renaissance-Leibnizian  doctrine 
has  been  disproved  repeatedly  since 
World  War  I.  Believing  as  we  do 
that  our  power  will  be  somehow 
balanced  by  our  goodness  and  that 
surely  rational  men  will  act  rationally, 
we  are  neither  disposed  to  question 
our  belief  nor  to  hear  when  prophetic 
religion  questions  it.  So  our  concern 
with  biblical  religion  and  its  rituals 
is  as  spectators  who  doff  their  hats 
when  the  flag  goes  by  or  as  the  cruel 
joke  goes  about  the  golfer  who,  see- 
ing the  funeral  procession  going  by, 
paused  with  his  hat  over  his  heart, 
and  when  asked  about  this  by  his 
golfing  companion  replied:  "It's  the 


Concerning  the  very  small  percentage  (c.  10%)  of  total  research  money  available  to 
the  social  sciences  and  humanities,  Dean  Theodore  C.  Blegen  of  the  graduate  school 
of  the  University  of  Minnesota,  said:  "[It  is]  serious  because  of  the  importance  of 
history,  philosophy  and  the  arts  in  interpreting  for  our  generation  the  values  and 
heritages  of  democratic  civilization."  New  York  Times,  Dec.  7,  1952. 
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least  I  can  do  for  my  wife's  memory 
after  living  with  her  for  twenty-five 
years." 

The  contemporary  mind  suffers 
also  from  fragmentation.  We  are,  as 
T.  S.  Eliot  puts  it,  "distracted  from 
distraction  by  distraction."  Population 
mobility,  which  includes  inner-city  as 
well  as  regional  movement,  contri- 
butes to  our  increasing  fragmenta- 
tion. With  approximately  twenty-five 
per  cent  of  Americans  moving  each 
year,  the  need  for  roots  is  apparent. 
The  very  movement  itself  suggests 
superficial  coverage  of  ground.  A 
piece  of  real  estate  comes  to  have 
psychological  significance.  It  is  diffi- 
cult for  one  to  know  who  he  is  unless 
he  knows  where  he  is,  that  is,  where 
he  stands.  Identity  is  a  socio- 
psychological  category  and  its  oppo- 
site is,  as  Erik  Erikson  has  shown, 
role  diffusion.  The  insecurity  of  our 
time  is  certainly  due  in  part  to  geo- 
graphical as  well  as  social  movement. 

Fragmentation  is  also  due  to  the 
stresses  and  strains  of  competing 
institutions  and  mores  in  a  given 
community.  In  a  recent  study  of 
family  life  within  the  United  Presby- 
terian Church,  U.S.A.,  one  of  the 
research  techniques  was  group  inter- 
views of  parents.  A  major  complaint 
of  parents  interviewed  was  the  com- 
peting pulls  in  all  directions  felt  by 
the  family.  One  mother  described  her 


home  as  more  like  a  bus  station  with 
herself  as  the  dispatcher.  Each  age  is 
pulled  or  lured  in  several  directions 
and  by  worthwhile  organizations,  too. 
The  family  also  feels  the  strain  of 
social  and  cultural  pulls  and  pres- 
sures. In  this  sense  we  not  only  are, 
but  are  afraid  not  to  be,  Organization 
Man.  This  is  the  plight  of  "other- 
directed"  society.  As  David  Riesman 
says,  "the  other-directed  person  is,  in 
a  sense,  at  home  everywhere  and  no- 
where, capable  of  a  rapid  or  some- 
times superficial  intimacy  with  and 
response  to  everyone."2  The  malady 
of  the  other-directed  person,  accord- 
ing to  Riesman,  is  a  "diffuse  anxiety." 
The  anxiety  is  a  feeling  born  of 
estrangement,  not  estrangement  due 
to  sudden  loss,  but  estrangement  due 
to  fragmentation  and  brokenness.  The 
social  whirl  is  aptly  descriptive  of  the 
centrifugal  social  force  keeping  us 
strangers  from  one  another.  With  the 
kind  of  movement  herein  described 
which  is  both  geographical  and  social, 
life  seems  to  be  only  one-dimensional. 
Its  flat,  horizontal  character  contri- 
butes to  what  Will  Herberg  has 
called  the  "ethos  of  sociability."  Frag- 
mented existence  is  tragically  super- 
ficial, but  its  very  movement  creates 
motion  enough  to  lull  us  into  the 
false  sense  that  something  is  going 
on.  This  is  a  poor  context  for  adult 
Christian  education,  for  people  swirl- 


2David   Riesman,  Nathan   Glazer,  Reuel  Denney,  The  Lonely   Crowd,   abridged  ed. 
(New  York:  Doubleday  Anchor,  1953),  41. 
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ing  in  motion  do  not  pause  to  hear 
nor  do  they  understand. 

When  one  considers  the  contem- 
porary mind,  one  is  driven  to  the 
conclusion  that  modern  man,  at  least 
in  our  culture,  thinks  of  himself  as 
rational  man.  This  has  more  meaning 
than  simply  using  one's  head.  It 
means  that  by  using  his  head  man 
can  solve  all  of  his  problems.  It 
means  that  man  is  autonomous  with- 
in the  cosmological  setting  of  means- 
ends.  In  its  classical  use  reason  was 
regarded  to  be  the  structure  of  the 
mind  by  which  it  could  grasp  reality. 
In  this  form,  too,  it  ever  threatened 
to  become  autonomous,  and  did  so, 
for  example,  in  Hegel.  Yet  in  the 
form  of  ontological  reason  it  had 
always  the  possibility  of  its  own  cor- 
rective: Ideal  Forms  (Plato),  Logos 
(Stoics),  Pure  Being  (Plotinus), 
Absolute  Spirit  (Hegel),  etc.  In  our 
time,  however,  reason  has  become 
technical  reason  concerned  almost 
exclusively  with  means.  Separated 
from  ontological  reason  technical 
reason  is  impoverished,  for  "it  has 
deprived  itself  of  insights  which  are 
decisive  for  the  means-ends  relation- 
ships."3 Technical  reason  thus  im- 
poverished has  become  autonomous 
in  our  scientifically-oriented  society, 
meaning  that  in  its  instrumental 
function  reason  is  implicitly,  and 
often   explicitly,   the  governing   law 


of  our  lives.  John  Dewey's  A  Com- 
mon Faith  and  Julian  Huxley's  Reli- 
gion Without  Revelation  are  well 
articulated  illustrations  of  autono- 
mous technical  reason.  An  excerpt 
from  Huxley  is  worthwhile: 

If  religion  be  a  way  of  life  founded 
upon  the  apprehension  of  sacredness  in 
existence;  if,  as  is  the  case,  the  human 
consciousness  be  not  satisfied  with  the 
mere  experiencing  of  sacredness  and 
mystery,  but  attempts  to  link  this  up 
with  its  faculty  of  reason  and  its  de- 
sire for  right  action,  trying  on  the  one 
hand  to  comprehend  the  mystery  and 
to  explain  the  reality  which  it  still  feels 
sacred,  and  on  the  other  to  sanctify 
morality  and  make  right  action  itself 
a  sacrament;  if  this  linking  up  of  ra- 
tional faculty  and  morality  with  the 
specifically  religious  experience  of  holi- 
ness has  resulted  in  organizing  the  ex- 
ternal ground  of  religion  as  what  is 
usually  called  God;  and  if,  finally,  there 
be  no  reason  for  ascribing  personality 
or  pure  spirituality  to  this  God,  but 
every  reason  against  it:  then  religion 
becomes  a  natural  and  vital  part  of 
human  existence,  not  a  thing  apart;  a 
false  dualism  is  overthrown;  and  the 
pursuit  of  the  religious  life  is  seen  to 
resemble  the  pursuit  of  scientific  truth 
or  artistic  expression,  as  one  of  the 
highest  of  human  activities,  success  in 
which  comes  partly  from  native  gifts, 
partly  from  early  training  and  surround- 
ings, partly  from  sheer  chance,  and 
partly  from  personal  effort.4  (Italics 
mine.) 

There  is  much  in  this  summary 
excerpt  with  which  a  careful  theo- 
logian would  agree;  but  besides  its 
interpretation  of  God,  that  which  is 
most  suspect  from  the  Church's  point 


3Paul  Tillich,  Systematic  Theology  (Chicago:  University  of  Chicago  Press,  1950), I,  73. 
4Julian  Huxley,  Religion  Without  Revelation   (New  York:  Mentor,  1957),  33. 
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of  view  is  its  sole  emphasis  upon 
human  activity.  What  is  real  is  what 
is  observable,  capable  of  experimenta- 
tion, of  recording,  and  of  reflective 
thought.5  Whether  we  call  the  posi- 
tion humanism,  naturalism,  logical 
positivism,  or  use  the  adjectival  form, 
scientific,  whether  we  employ  such 
famous  names  as  Marx,  Freud, 
Nietzsche,  Russell,  Dewey,  Huxley, 
etc.,  or  whether  we  take  a  sampling  of 
the  average  man  in  the  pew,  it  is  the 
doings  of  man,  his  rational  capability 
and  activity,  which  are  of  decisive 
importance.  The  Church  through  the 
centuries  has  taught  the  doctrine  of 
man's  inability  to  overcome  his 
estrangement,  to  extricate  himself 
from  the  human  predicament,  to  save 
himself.  The  novelists  and  play- 
wrights have  drummed  on  this  theme 
especially  in  our  time  and  oftentimes 
they  have  been  more  biblically  sound 
than  the  preachers.  One  example  will 
suffice  and  that  from  Bergman's  The 
Virgin  Spring.  It  is  the  agonized  cry 
of  the  father.  His  daughter  raped  and 
dead,  his  hands  red  with  revenge- 
blood,  his  mind  spinning,  he  goes 
apart  from  the  family  group  and 
prays  out  of  the  agony  of  his  own 
soul: 


You  saw  it,  God,  You  saw  it!  The 
death  of  an  innocent  child,  and  my 
vengeance.  You  permitted  it  and  I 
don't  understand  you.  Yet  I  now  ask 
you  for  forgiveness.  I  do  not  know  of 
any  other  way  to  reconcile  myself  with 
my  own  hands.  I  don't  know  any  other 
way  to  live.6 

Yet  contemporary  man  does  not  want 
to  admit  that  he  knows  of  "any  other 
way"  of  reconciliation.  It  goes  against 
the  grain  to  say  that  there  is  no  other 
way  to  live.  It  would  seem  that  the 
doctrine  of  inability  has  not  gotten 
across,  or  it  has  been  rejected,  or  it 
has  become  safely  compartmentalized. 
Technical  reason  cannot  tolerate  this 
limitation  on  man. 

The  Church  itself  has  contributed 
to  this  form  of  man's  feeling  of  self- 
sufficiency.  It  has  espoused  a  super- 
naturalism  that  is  more  Platonic  than 
biblical  and  a  theological  position 
which  itself  has  been  pleased  to 
accept  the  support  of  technical  rea- 
son in  the  arguments  for  the  existence 
of  God,  in  its  equating  orthodoxy 
and  right  doctrine,  and  in  its  moral- 
istic approach  to  ethical  living.  Every 
time  science  has  made  a  new  break- 
through, the  Church  has  felt  threaten- 
ed, or  it  has  dismissed  that  particular 
area  as  not  really  crucial  for  Chris- 
tian Faith.7  Actually  much  of  what 


5Cf.  John  Dewey,  A  Common  Faith  (New  Haven:  Yale,  1934,  I960),  32. 

6As  quoted  by  Sidney  Lanier  in  Christianity  and  Crisis,  XXI,  No.  2  (Feb.  20,  1961), 
19. 

7Cf.  Tillich,  Systematic  Theology,  I,  74ff;  Tillich,  Theology  of  Culture,  129,  where 
Tillich  agrees  with  Einstein  that  theologians  should  not  build  their  doctrines  "in 
the  dark  spots  of  scientific  research."  Also  cf.  Emil  Brunner,  Revelation  and  Reason 
(Philadelphia:  Westminster,  1946),  7ff;  and  Emil  Brunner,  Christianity  and  Civi- 
lization (New  York:  Scribners,  1949),  47ff. 
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has  passed  for  Christian  education 
has  been  in  the  service  of  technical 
reason.  The  whole  man  was  forgotten 
as  though  he  had  only  a  head  and 
vocal  chords,  the  head  with  which  to 
learn  doctrines  and  the  vocal  chords 
with  which  to  parrot  them  back. 
Although  Christian  education  theory 
has  passed  the  stage  of  transmissive 
education,  it  has  somehow  not  taken 
hold  of  the  church  schools  which  are 
still  the  primary  locus  for  such  educa- 
tion. What  the  profound  drama  of  the 
Christian  Faith  is  and  how  to  get  an 
adult  to  participate  in  this  drama  are 
both  difficult  to  teach  within  a  cul- 
tural context  that  through  an  incom- 
plete use  of  reason  has  lost  the 
dimension  of  depth. 

Paul  Tillich  has  dealt  with  the 
meaning  of  depth.  He  says  that  it  is 
that  which  is  "ultimate,  infinite,  un- 
conditional in  man's  spiritual  life."8 
Religion,  seen  as  ultimate  concern, 
"gives  substance,  ultimate  meaning, 
judgment,  and  creative  courage  to  all 
functions  of  the  human  spirit."9 
Reason  becomes  autonomous  when  it 
does  not  have  regard  for  its  depth, 
depth  which  has  for  its  final  revela- 
tion Jesus  Christ.  For  Tillich  reason 
really  implies  the  whole  question  of 
revelation,  for  it  is  incomplete  in 
itself  apart  from  final  revelation. 
Pveason  that  is  autonomous  does  not 
ask   the   question   of  revelation,   for 


it  is  reason  which  has  no  ultimate 
concern.  If  the  Christian  Faith  is, 
as  we  have  suggested  earlier  in  this 
paper,  primarily  concerned  with  the 
activity  of  God,  his  self-disclosure  in 
Jesus  Christ,  and  if  what  we  have 
been  saying  about  the  role  of  reason 
in  our  culture,  inclusive  of  the 
Church,  is  true,  then  Christian  educa- 
tion especially  for  the  adult  has  the 
very  difficult  problem  of  making 
itself  heard,  of  bridging  the  gap,  of 
becoming  relevant  without  prostitut- 
ing its  own  Gospel.  It  must  challenge 
the  rationalistic  presupposition  of  our 
culture  without  itself  being  captured 
by  that  presupposition  or  without  its 
becoming  irrational  or  anti-rational. 

In  this  section  of  this  paper  from 
varying  vantage  points  we  have  been 
dealing  with  the  lack  of  meaning  in 
our  culture.  We  have,  of  course, 
begged  the  question  all  along  as  to 
the  meaning  of  "meaning."  We  have 
assumed  the  meaning  implicit  in  the 
Christian  Faith,  meaning  which  must 
always  have  the  adjective  "ultimate" 
in  front  of  it,  meaning  which  is 
caught  up  in  the  word  as  Christians 
use  it,  God.  When  we  say  that  our 
culture  lacks  meaning,  God  as  he  is 
revealed  in  Jesus  Christ  is  our  point 
of  reference.  We  are  saying  then  that 
our  culture  is  primarily  horizontal 
and  not  vertical,  or  that  we  have  lost 
the  tautness  of  the  vertical  intersect- 


sTillich,  Theology  of  Culture,  7. 
Hbid.,  8. 
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ing  with  the  horizontal.  Tillich  has 

well     described     the     contemporary 

mind: 

In  order  to  fulfill  his  destiny,  man  must 
be  in  possession  of  creative  powers, 
analogous  to  those  previously  attributed 
to  God,  and  so  creativity  must  become 
a  human  quality.  The  conflict  between 
what  man  essentially  is  and  what  he 
actually  is,  his  estrangement,  or  in  tra- 
ditional terms  his  fallen  state,  is  disre- 
garded. Death  and  guilt  disappear  even 
in  the  preaching  of  early  industrial  so- 
ciety. Their  acknowledgment  would  in- 
terfere with  man's  progressive  conquest 
of  nature,  outside  and  inside  himself. 
Man  has  shortcomings,  but  there  is  no 
sin  and  certainly  no  universal  sinful- 
ness. The  bondage  of  the  will,  of  which 
the  Reformer  spoke,  the  demonic 
powers  which  are  central  for  the  New 
Testament,  the  structures  of  destruc- 
tion in  personal  and  communal  life, 
are  ignored  or  denied.  Educational 
processes  are  able  to  adjust  the  large 
majority  of  men  to  the  demands  of  the 
system  of  production  and  consumption. 
Man's  actual  state  is  hence  mistakenly 
regarded  as  his  essential  state,  and  he 
is  pictured  in  a  position  of  progressive 
fulfillment  of  his  potentialities.10 

The  plight  of  Christian  education  is 
that  the  Christian  message  must  be 
heard  as  an  answer  to  ultimate  ques- 
tions which  our  culture  is  not  asking. 
Perhaps  it  is  that  Christian  teaching 
depends  upon  right  Christian  preach- 
ing, that  is,  upon  Christian  preaching 
that  helps  people  to  begin  to  ask  the 
right  questions.  Perhaps  part  of  the 
failure  of  Christian  education  is  the 
failure  of  preaching  in  the  American 
churches,  preaching  that  is  moralistic, 
culturally- informed,    unbiblical,    and 


superficial,  preaching  that  paradox- 
ically enough  is  supposedly  concerned 
with  ultimate  meaning,  with  depth, 
with  God  who  is  disclosed  in  Jesus 
Christ.  If  much  American  preaching 
is  a  projection  of  infantile  needs  and 
cultural  concerns,  with  questions  and 
answers  which  essentially  derive  from 
the  culture,  Christian  education  is 
stymied;  for  the  damage  is  done  at 
the  11:00  A.M.  hour  where  the 
masses  of  the  people  are,  and  it  can- 
not be  overcome  in  the  9:45  A.M. 
hour  where  the  drowsy  are.  While 
Tillich's  method  of  correlation  and 
the  need  to  ask  the  existentially  im- 
portant questions  to  which  the  Chris- 
tian revelation  can  give  meaningful 
answers  impress  this  present  writer 
much,  it  is  the  latter's  judgment  that 
the  Gospel  itself  must  teach  us  to  ask 
some  questions  which  will  not  neces- 
sarily be  asked  out  of  the  culture. 
This  is  part  of  the  function  of  preach- 
ing in  our  time,  and  without  its  ful- 
filling of  this  function  the  role  of  the 
Christian  educator  is  made  all  the 
more  difficult.  The  radical  questions 
are  not  being  asked;  therefore,  the 
radical  answers  seem  irrelevant. 

Ill 

IMPOVERISHMENT  OF 
THE  SELF 

It  has  become  fashionable  of  late 
to  speak  of  conformity  in  derogatory 


^Tillich,  Theology  of  Culture,  44. 
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terms.  Anyone,  however,  who  has 
carefully  read  Riesman,  Erikson, 
Horney,  Sullivan,  Fromm,  Mead,  or 
Benedict,  among  many  others,  will 
know  that  conformity  is  both  inevi- 
table and  necessary.  Riesman  in  The 
Lonely  Crowd  has  developed  three 
categories:  tradition-directed  people, 
inner-directed  people,  and  other- 
directed  people.  Each  of  these  insures 
conformity  in  one  way  or  another: 
through  following  tradition,  or 
through  internalizing  a  set  of  goals, 
or  through  becoming  sensitized  to 
the  expectations  and  preferences  of 
others,  respectively.1  Riesman's  thesis 
is  that  the  new  American  middle 
class  —  the  salaried  employee,  the 
white  collar  worker,  the  worker  in- 
volved in  the  service  trades,  etc. — is 
other-directed  with  heavy  emphasis 
on  attitudes  and  behavior  which  are 
"socialized"  in  terms  of  success  pat- 
terns. The  human  agents  to  bring 
about  conformity  in  these  terms  are 
parents,  teachers,  the  peer-group,  and 
the  storytellers  (primarily  the  mass 
media  of  communications  in  our 
time).  The  peer-group  and  the  mass 
media  give  primary,  reinforced  guid- 
ance in  our  other-directed  society  by 
keeping  the  attention  of  the  people 
focused  on  signals  from  others.2 

Of  course,  it  matters  very  much  who 
these   "others"   are:    whether   they   are 


the  individual's  immediate  circle  or  a 
"higher"  circle  or  the  anonymous 
voices  of  the  mass  media;  whether  the 
individual  fears  the  hostility  of  chance 
acquaintances  or  only  of  those  who 
"counr."  But  his  need  for  approval  and 
direction  from  others — and  contempo- 
rary others  rather  than  ancestors — goes 
beyond  the  reasons  that  lead  most  peo- 
ple in  any  era  to  care  very  much  what 
others  think  of  them.  While  all  people 
want  and  need  to  be  liked  by  some 
people  some  of  the  time,  it  is  only  the 
modern  other-directed  types  who  make 
this  their  chief  source  of  direction  and 
chief  area  of  sensitivity.3 

The  point  is  that  a  culture  which  is 
other-directed,  taking  its  signals  from 
others,  whether  bureaucrats  or  man- 
agerial experts,  whether  television  or 
the  movies,  whether  Madison  Avenue 
manipulators  or  suburban  neighbors, 
is  so  diffused  as  to  roles,  so  given  to 
playing  to  the  balcony,  so  reactive 
that  the  nuclear  self  really  never 
develops.  The  feeling  of  emptiness 
which  counselees  describe  to  their 
counselors  is  a  result.  These  are  the 
hollow  people  whose  own  ego  iden- 
tity is  unclear,  whose  core  of  self- 
hood is  seemingly  missing,  whose 
sense  of  values  is  precariously  deter- 
mined by  how  others  might  view 
them. 

A  vast  creeping  impersonalization 
has  engulfed  us.  People  make  fewer 
and  fewer  decisions  that  matter 
although  they  go  through  the  motions 
as  though  their  decisions  did  matter. 


1Riesman,  et  al,  op.  cit.,  23. 
ma.,  36,  37,  54  ff. 

Hbid.,  38. 
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Job  anonymity  makes  one  little  more 
than  a  cypher. 

The  sense  of  impending  fate  in  the 
international  threat;  sheer  enormity 
of  governmental  operations;  sprawl- 
ing bureaucratic  corporation  life; 
mass  housing  tailored  to  a  monot- 
onous pattern;  masses  of  people  in 
urbanized  centers;  spending  that  is 
induced  through  the  mass  media; 
fashions  that  are  imposed  from  with- 
out; these  among  other  factors  help 
to  create  the  climate  in  which  inertia 
sets  in,  wherein  there  is  no  passion, 
and  in  which  a  sense  of  helplessness 
takes  over  as  though  one  is  carried 
by  a  relentless  tide.  Private  initiative 
is  lost,  and  if  there  is  commitment, 
it  is  commitment  to  a  degree.4 
Kierkegaard's  fear  of  the  crowd  was 
precisely  his  fear  of  the  individual's 
losing  himself  in  the  crowd.  The 
impersonal  structures  of  our  day 
would  be  the  crowd  Kierkegaard  in- 
veighed against  become  more  danger- 
ous to  the  self  than  even  he  imagined. 
A  self  that  feels  the  encroachment  of 
impersonalization  is  the  self  caught 
in  Buber's  category  of  the  I-It  where 
the  self  is  not  really  a  subjective 
center  of  personality  but  is  an  object 
talked  at,  manipulated,  organized, 
treated  as  a  thing.  The  I-Thou  rela- 
tionship is  crushed  by  impersonal 
forces,  and  its  effects  are  most 
poignantly  experienced  in  the  home 


between  husband  and  wife,  between 
parent  and  child.  T.  S.  Eliot  has 
caught  up  the  resulting  sense  of 
estrangement  in  the  words  of  Celia  to 
her  psychiatrist  in  The  Cocktail 
Party: 

...  it  isn't  that  I  want  to  be  alone, 

But  that  everyone's  alone — or  so  it 
seems  to  me. 

They  make  noises,  and  think  they  are 
talking  to  each  other; 

They  make  faces,  and  think  they  un- 
derstand each  other. 

And  I'm  sure  that  they  don't.  .  .  .5 

The  primary  community  structures, 
such  as  the  home,  have  been  adversely 
affected  by  the  smothering  imper- 
sonalism  of  secondary  and  tertiary 
community  structures.  The  milieu  for 
the  growth  of  the  self  has  been 
deadened. 

Other-direction  and  impersonal 
structures  both  contribute  to  a  society 
the  competitive  aspects  of  which  run 
deep.  This  is  true  of  other-direction 
because  the  standards  for  success  are 
the  signals  that  come  from  others  and 
they  insist  on  a  matching  contribu- 
tion. It  is  true  of  impersonal  struc- 
tures because  when  personal  struc- 
tures are  deficient  the  self  develops 
neurotically  in  the  attempt  to  over- 
come its  lack  of  love-acceptance.  The 
neurotic  is  notoriously  competitive, 
whether  aggressively  or  compliantly 
so.  Karen  Horney  makes  the  point 
that  the  "whole  pursuit  of  success  is 


4Soren  Kierkegaard,  Purity  of  Heart  (New  York:  Harpers,  1958),  Ch.  7. 

5T.  S.  Eliot,  The  Complete  Poems  and  Plays  (New  York:  Harcourt,  Brace,  1934),  360. 
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intrinsically  unrealistic."  It  is  worth- 
while to  quote  her  more  fully: 

Since  we  live  in  a  competitive  culture, 
these  remarks  may  sound  strange  or 
unworldly.  It  is  so  deeply  ingrained  in 
all  of  us  that  everybody  wants  to  get 
ahead  of  the  next  fellow  and  be  better 
than  he  is,  that  we  feel  these  tenden- 
cies to  be  "natural."  But  the  fact  that 
compulsive  drives  for  success  will  arise 
only  in  a  competitive  culture  does  not 
make  them  any  less  neurotic.  Even  in 
a  competitive  culture  there  are  many 
people  for  whom  other  values — such 
as,  in  particular,  that  of  growth  as  a 
human  being — are  more  important 
than  competitive  excelling  over  others.6 

The  self  that  is  lost  in  a  competitive 
culture  seeks  to  extricate  itself  by 
various  compensatory  strategems,  act- 
ing out  patterns,  defense  mechanisms. 
One  way  the  neurotic  tries  to  fulfill 
his  need  is  through  imagination.  He 
creates  in  his  mind  an  idealized 
image  of  himself  and  through  serv- 
ing this  image  carries  forward  his 
search  for  glory.7  The  tragedy  is  that 
the  self  is  lost  and  has  to  try 
desperately  to  find  itself  through  all 
kinds  of  maneuvering.  It  has  to  com- 
pete although  its  very  competition  is 
doomed  to  frustration  because  even  a 
victory  is  empty  of  satisfaction.  It 
has  to  search  for  itself  although  it  is 
looking  in  the  wrong  places  because 
the  very  places  in  which  it  is  look- 
ing contributed  to  the  desperate 
plight  of  the  self  from  the  beginning. 


So  the  self  has  come  full  circle  with- 
out ever  becoming  a  self:  spawned 
by  a  culture  that  is  not  productive  of 
selfhood,  seeking  to  know  who  it  is 
by  way  of  a  culture  that  depends  on 
others  for  its  own  definition,  circling 
on  a  gigantic  merry-go-round  of  ups 
and  downs  but  never  really  growing 
into  the  full  potentiality  of  its  own 
intrinsic  nature,  suffering  continual 
frustration,  the  self  is  lost.  Karen 
Horney  could  with  some  accuracy 
speak  of  the  neurotic  personality  of 
our  time;  boredom,  meaninglessness, 
depression,  isolation  are  our  hall- 
marks. 

The  Christian  Faith  must  make  its 
appeal  to  this  lost  self  to  become  a 
self.  Christian  education  has  the 
advantage  of  speaking  to  the  most 
desperate  need  of  every  individual 
but  it  has  the  disadvantage  of  saying 
what  a  desperate  self,  neurotically 
deafened  by  its  culture  and  its  re- 
action to  that  culture,  cannot  hear. 
This  would  seem  to  suggest  that  the 
Christian  educator  must  become 
more  involved  in  primary  process 
thinking,  that  is,  thinking  that  is 
subconscious  or  at  the  feeling  level. 

Through  the  Christian  fellowship 
(koinonia)  where  love  is  experienced 
as  a  reality,  where  acceptance  is 
genuine  and  lasting,  a  faith-response 
(transference)      can     possibly     take 


6Karen  Horney,  "The  Search  for  Glory,"  in  The  Self,  ed.  by  Clark  E.  Moustakas  (New 

York:  Harper,  1956),  230. 
7 Ibid.,  225.  For  a  fuller  discussion  of  the  Idealized  Image  see  Karen  Horney,  Our 

Inner  Conflicts  (New  York:  Norton,  1945),  Ch.  6. 
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place,  first  on  the  neighbor-to- 
neighbor  level  and  then  hopefully  in 
depth  as  ultimate  concern  comes  into 
focus.  On  the  basis  of  this  process 
can  secondary  process-thinking  which 
is  intellection  at  the  conscious  ego 
level  begin  to  move.  This  would  seem 
to  be  the  proper  sequential  approach 
to  doctrinal  teaching.  A  barrier  to 
the  lost  self  is  that  it  does  not  really 
believe  it  can  be  found  and  so  it  is 
basically  afraid  to  try.  However,  the 
Christian  Faith  has  the  Church  as  the 
agent8  of  reconciliation.  (While 
ostensibly  the  Church  is  a  community 
of  grace  which  is  a  totally  accepting 
fellowship,  its  offer  is  more  often  like 
the  fig  tree  whose  blossoms  promised 
fruit  but  there  was  none.)  The  con- 
cern of  the  Church,  to  adapt  Ries- 
man's  thesis,  is  to  make  each  person 
inner-directed  by  way  of  a  theono- 
mous  orientation.  Mere  autonomy 
lacks  depth.  But  autonomy  grounded 
in  theonomy  gives  to  man  a  rootedness, 
a  stance,  before  life.  While  the  cul- 
ture itself  is  bankrupt  of  resources 
for  the  self's  renewal  in  terms  of 
depth,  a  theonomous  orientation  in 


which  the  self  is  related  to  God  can 
provide  each  self  with  an  inner- 
direction  which  not  only  knows  who 
it  is  and  where  it  stands  but  allows 
it  the  courage  to  grow  toward  the 
fulfilment  of  its  own  life  style.  Then 
it  is  that  a  person  is  free  to  be  a  rebel 
in  Camus'  meaning  of  the  word, 
when  man  becomes  aware  of  himself 
and  of  his  identity  with  humanity 
and  is  able  to  say  "no"  to  any  and 
all  forms  that  deny  either  himself  or 
that  common  humanity.  The  plight 
of  the  Christian  educator  is  that  he  is 
confronted  by  the  anomaly  of  trying 
to  provide  what  every  man  inwardly 
wants  and  needs,  a  self,  but  what 
every  man  in  our  other-directed  cul- 
ture is  so  afraid  really  to  accept  and 
work  for. 

In  summary,  Christian  education 
must  work  through  the  Church  which 
theologically  and  sociologically  is  not 
well,  to  provide  a  depth  of  meaning 
to  a  culture  that  is  one-dimensional, 
and  to  enable  each  to  become  fully  a 
self  when  the  would-be  self  continues 
to  curve  in  on  itself  in  reacting  to  its 
milieu. 


8The  singular  is  used  intentionally  to  signify  the  singleness  of  the  ministry  of  the 
Church:  the  Church  is  ministry,  which  ministry  takes  manifold  forms. 
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If  this  book  were  taken  seriously 
by  the  people  in  our  churches,  it 
could  make  a  significant  contribution 
towards  the  development  of  a  theo- 
logically mature  laity.  It  attempts  to 
outline  a  theological  synthesis  of 
some  of  the  main  constructive  results 
of  a  historical-  and  form-critical  ap- 
proach to  the  New  Testament.  The 
wealth  of  biblical  citation,  illuminat- 
ing exegetical  comment,  and  sugges- 
tions for  doctrinal  reformation 
offered  in  this  book  is  really  phenom- 
enal considering  its  modest  size. 
Moreover,  the  book  is  free  from 
opaque  technical  jargon  and  is  easy 
to  read. 

Compactness  has  made  it  necessary 
to  skip  lightly  over  two  matters 
which  deserve  much  more  attention. 


The  question  of  the  truth  of  the 
beliefs  described  in  this  book  needs 
to  be  asked.  Further,  Dr.  Grant's 
assumption  that  the  beliefs  found  in 
the  New  Testament  are  still  the  basic 
convictions  of  Christians  today  needs 
detailed  substantiation.  One  wonders, 
to  choose  but  one  example,  just  how 
basic  it  is  for  the  Protestant  Churches 
which  practice  infant  baptism  that, 
according  to  the  New  Testament, 
"Christian  baptism  conferred  the 
Spirit"  (p.  91).  It  will  be  difficult 
for  anyone  who  takes  this  book 
seriously  to  escape  having  to  make 
some  agonizing  re-appraisals  of  his 
beliefs.  But  a  fresh  reading  of  the 
New  Testament,  with  the  help  of 
books  like  this,  will  make  him  who 
does  it  the  richer. 
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recently,  this  one  is  undoubtedly  the 


best.  The  author's  clear  and  flowing 
style  enables  him  to  discuss  con- 
troversial  historical   and   theological 
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questions  at  some  length  without 
boring  the  reader  or  losing  sight  of 
his  main  objective,  which  is  to  dis- 
close the  mainspring  of  Calvin's 
personal  faith. 

Historians  will  probably  reject 
Cadier's  judgment  that  Calvin  was  in 
fact  the  author  of  Nicholas  Cop's 
oration  (cf.  p.  36).  Theologians  will 
no    doubt    be    unconvinced    by    the 


author's  effort  to  show  that  the  dis- 
agreement among  the  major  Protes- 
tant Reformers  on  the  subject  of  the 
"real  presence"  of  Christ  in  the 
Lord's  Supper  was  "without  any  real 
theological  reason"  (p.  125f).  But 
these  are  very  minor  criticisms  com- 
pared to  the  excellence  of  the  book 
as  a  whole. 

— George  H.  Kehm. 


Weigel,  Gustav,  S.  J.  Catholic  Theology  in  Dialogue.  New  York:  Harper  & 
Brothers,  1961.  Pp.  126.  $2.75. 

Brown,  Robert  McAfee.  The  Spirit  of  Protestantism.  New  York:   Oxford 
University  Press,  1961.  Pp.  226,  notes  and  index.  $4.50. 


Here  are  two  more  books  that 
relate  to  the  current  dialogue  be- 
tween Catholics  and  Protestants.  The 
first  relates  completely:  Father 
Weigel  addresses  himself  only  to 
non-Roman  Catholics.  The  second 
relates  incompletely:  Presbyterian- 
clergyman  Brown  addresses  himself 
not  only  to  Roman  Catholics  who 
would  learn  more  about  Protestan- 
tism, but  also  to  "perplexed  Protes- 
tants, .  .  .  wistful  pagans,  .  .  . 
inquiring  college  students,  .  .  .  (and) 
beleagured  Protestant  ministers." 

Father  Weigel  teaches  ecclesiology 
at  Woodstock  College  in  Maryland, 
while  the  Reverend  Mr.  Brown 
teaches  systematic  theology  at  Union 


Seminary  in  New  York.  Both  have 
become  well-known  spokesmen  for 
their  respective  faiths,  and  in  I960, 
collaborated  in  writing  An  Ameri- 
can Dialogue.  In  their  present 
individual  works  they  set  themselves, 
characteristically,  "to  communicate," 
and,  again  characteristically,  succeed. 
Father  Weigel's  chapters  were 
originally  lectures  he  presented  to 
non-Catholic  groups  interested  in 
Christian  unity.  The  first  three  he 
delivered  as  the  Taylor  Lectures  at 
Yale  Divinity  School,  thus  becoming 
the  first  Roman  Catholic  to  give  one 
of  the  institution's  founded  lectures. 
Several  of  Professor  Brown's  chapters 
were  also  originally  lectures,  for  the 
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most  part  delivered  first  to  the  con- 
gregation of  Denver's  Montview 
Boulevard  Presbyterian  Church. 

Both  authors  discuss  many  matters 
on  which  Catholics  and  Protestants 
agree,  through  Brown  often  obscures 
the  fact  by  calling  some  concerns 
Protestant  that  are  equally  Catholic. 
On  the  other  hand,  both  men  frank- 
ly yet  irenically  distinguish  the 
fundamental  Catholic  and  Protestant 
disagreements.  As  Weigel  puts  it,  for 
Catholics  there  is  "The  Protestant 
readiness  to  question  any  dogma  with 
the  inner  freedom  to  reject  it,"  which 
to  them  "seems  something  less  than 
faithfulness."  As  Brown  puts  it,  for 
Protestants  there  is  the  Catholic  claim 
for  the  infallible  teaching  authority 
of  the  Pope,  which  "is  a  position 
(they)  never  can  accept." 

Brown  essays  a  fairly  comprehen- 
sive description  of  the  spirit  of  Pro- 
testantism  which,    in    a    chapter    of 


that  title,  he  characterizes  as  a  seek- 
ing of  "constant  renewal  at  the  hand 
of  God,"  and  which  would  doubtless 
be  his  reply  to  Weigel's  basic  dis- 
satisfaction with  Protestantism.  It  is 
surprising,  therefore,  since  the  point 
is  basic,  that  he  deals  inadequately 
with  the  Protestant  stress  on  justifica- 
tion by  faith.  It  is  less  surprising, 
however,  since  the  deficiency  is  com- 
mon, that  he  perceives  inadequately 
the  art-form  peculiarly  expressive  of 
Protestants  of  the  Puritan  tradition. 
In  a  chapter  on  Protestantism  and 
culture,  he  criticizes  these  Protestants 
for  neglect  of  the  visual  arts,  and  says 
nothing  of  their  contribution  to  liter- 
ature, both  religious  and  secular.  Yet 
in  their  neglect  and  their  contribu- 
tions, they  are  true  to  a  viewpoint 
for  which  God  makes  himself  known 
definitively  in  a  written  medium. 

—Walter  R.  Clyde. 


Books  Received  and  Noted 


Anderson,  Margaret  J.  Bill  and  Betty  Learn  About  God.  Grand  Rapids: 
Zondervan,  1961.  Pp.  50.  $1.95. 

Bell,  A.  E.  The  Gist  of  the  Bible — Book-by-Book.  Grand  Rapids:  Zondervan, 
1961.  Pp.  169.  $1.50.  (Paper.) 
Paperback  reprint  of  Harper's  1926  ed. 

Bryant,  Al.  Bible  Pictures  With  Simple  Stories.  Grand  Rapids:  Zondervan, 
1961.  Pp.  60.  $2.95. 
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Calvin,  John.  The  Epistles  of  Paul  the  Apostle  to  the  Romans  and  to  the 
Thessalonians.  Vol.  8  of  Calvin's  New  Testament  Commentaries  —  A 
New  Translation.  Edited  by  D.  W.  and  T.  F.  Torrance.  Translated  by 
Ross  Mackenzie.  Grand  Rapids:  Eerdmans,  1961.  Pp.  433.  $6.00. 

Cf.  Perspective,  II.  2,  (June,  1961)  p.  35,  and  II.  4,  (December,  1961)  p.  31, 
for  mention  of  other  volumes  in  this  series. 

Clowney,  E.  P.  Eutychus  (and  His  Pin).  Grand  Rapids:  Eerdmans,  I960.  Pp. 
102.  $2.50. 

"Reflects  a  fresh  sense  of  humor  in  matters  religious — which  is  often  hard  to 
come  by."  (J.G.C.) 

Davidson,  Clinton.  How  I  Discovered  the  Secret  of  Success  in  the  Bible, 
Westwood,  N.  J.:  Revell,  1961,  Pp.  157.  $2.95. 

Douglass,  Earl  L.  (ed.).  The  Douglass  Sunday  School  Lessons — 1962.  Nevv 
York:  Macmillan,  1961,  Pp.  xii  +  475.  $3.25. 

Dunwoody,  R.  G.  God  Blessed  Me  With  a  Heart  Attack.  Grand  Rapids: 
Zondervan,  1961.  Pp.  62.  $1.00.  (Paper.) 

Eldersveld,  Peter  H.  Sharing  His  Suffering.  Grand  Rapids:  Eerdmans,  1961 
Pp.  ix  +  99.  $2.50. 

Henry,  Matthew.  Matthew  Henry's  Commentary  on  the  Whole  Bible.  In  one 
volume.  Edited  by  Leslie  F.  Church.  Grand  Rapids:  Zondervan,  1961 
Pp.  x  +  1986.  $9.95. 

The  publisher  has  performed  a  very  useful  service  by  reissuing  from  time  to  time 
works  the  intrinsic  value  of  which  in  their  own  age  has  recommended  them  tc 
contemporary  consideration.  Rated  by  some  as  a  monument  of  devotional  com- 
mentary, the  larger  work  of  250  years  ago  is  here  presented  in  a  well-edited 
abbreviated  edition. 

Holt,  John  A.  The  Seven  Words.  Grand  Rapids:  Baker,  1961,  Pp.  95.  $1.50 

Jauncey,  James  H.  Science  Returns  to  God.  Grand  Rapids:  Zondervan,  1961 
Pp.  120.  $1.95. 

Kirk,  Jane.  How  to  Plan  Church  Meals.  (Better  Church  Series.)  Westwood 
N.  J.:  Revell,  1962.  Pp.  64.  $1.00.  (Paper.) 

Kuiper,  R.  B.  God-Centered  Evangelism  —  A  Presentation  of  the  Scriptura 
Theology  of  Evangelism.  Grand  Rapids:  Baker,  1961.  Pp.  216.  $3.95. 
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Lockyer,  H.  All  the  Miracles  of  the  Bible.  Grand  Rapids:  Zondervan,  1961. 
Pp.  480.  $5.95. 

;The  Supernatural  in  Scripture — Its  Scope  and  Significance."  An  uncritical  and 
at  times  superficial  and  naive  book,  which  will  hardly  prove  satisfying  to  anyone 
who  has  seriously  and  fairly  wrestled  with  the  problems  of  hermeneutics. 

Murray,  Andrew.  Day -By -Day.  Daily  Meditations.  Grand  Rapids:  Zondervan, 
1961.  Pp.  119.  $1.95. 

Murray,  John.  Redemption  Accomplished  and  Applied.  Grand  Rapids:  Eerd- 
mans,  1961.  Pp.  192.  $1.50. 

Paperback  reprint  of  the  1955  ed. 

New  English  Bible — New  Testament.  Oxford  and  Cambridge:  The  Univer- 
sity Presses,  1961.  Pp.  xiv  +  447.  $1.45.  (Paper.) 

Cf.  Perspective  II.4,  (December,  1961)  pp.  24f,  for  a  review  of  this  excellent 
work.  The  publishers  are  to  be  heartily  thanked  for  making  it  available  in  this 
fine  paperback  edition. 


Ad  Hoc,  concluded 


The  Publications  Committees  of  both  Faculty  and  Students  are 
being  reorganized.  The  Editor  here  records  his  appreciation  to  Professors 
Bald  and  Wiest,  who  have  been  useful  members  of  the  Faculty  Committee 
and  now  "rotate  off."  Thanks,  also,  to  the  members  of  the  Student  Committee, 
who  have  been  faithful  and  helpful  in  their  duties,  and  especially  Mr.  Robert 
F.  Hostetter,  the  Chairman,  and  Mr.  Clyde  C  Billings,  whose  particular 
assignment  was  Perspective.  Mr.  John  M.  McNitt  will  organize  the  Student 
Committee  in  the  fall. 

Post  scriptum,  we  appreciate  the  interest  and  loyalty  of  those  who 
have  requested  a  continuing  subscription  to  Perspective.  (Double  thanks  to 
those  who  brightened  life  for  the  Comptroller  by  sending  extra  contributions 
to  cover  our  expenses.)  We  repeat  that  we  are  anxious  that  all  who  wish 
the  journal  shall  receive  it:  a  postal  card  request  will  do. 

— /.  A.  W. 
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From  the  President's  Desk — 

Summer  is  a  relatively  quiet  time  on  a  seminary  campus,  but  the  wheels 
do  not  cease  to  turn.  Students,  faculty,  and  staff  all  manage  to  keep  busy. 
Some  students  toil  on  the  work  crew,  painting  fences  outside  and  worn 
places  inside,  scrubbing  down  walls,  waxing  floors,  and  generally  renewing 
the  facilities.  Others  are  preaching,  conducting  Bible  schools,  youth  groups, 
and  various  church  activities.  Still  others  are  studying  through  the  summer, 
either  as  beginners  in  Greek  and  Hebrew  or  in  furthering  their  previous 
academic  progress.  Yet  others  are  abroad  assisting  in  an  archaeological  "dig" 
or  widening  their  understanding  of  the  world. 

The  faculty,  although  free  of  classes  for  a  time,  are  actively  engaged  in 
labors  as  diverse  as  an  archaeological  "dig,"  educational  travel,  work  on  doc- 
toral dissertations,  speaking  at  summer  conferences,  writing  books  and  arti- 
cles, planning  future  courses,  counseling  with  people,  meeting  on  committees, 
and  Sunday  preaching.  A  couple  of  them  were  even  discovered  reading  Latin 
together  in  preparation  for  a  future  venture  into  Patristics! 

The  staff  is  as  busy  as  ever,  sometimes  even  busier  than  usual,  because 
of  trying  to  get  caught  up  with  work  missed  during  a  brief  vacation  period. 
The  library  staff  is  on  the  job  throughout  the  summer,  making  the  resources 
of  the  library  available  to  all  who  seek  them  out.  The  business  staff  pursues 
its  tasks  with  unabated  energy.  Secretaries  keep  the  typewriters  going  at  high 
speed.  The  maintenance  and  ground  crews  labor  to  keep  buildings  and 
grounds  immaculate.  The  development  office  pushes  ahead  through  the 
summer  in  preparation  for  the  final  phases  of  the  campaign  during  the  com- 
ing months,  and  in  plans  for  furthering  the  interests  of  the  Seminary  during 
the  oncoming  years. 

The  summer  brings  little  respite.  It  is  filled  with  continuing  activity 
designed  to  make  the  work  of  the  school  year  possible  and  effective.  The 
educational  adventure  is  increasingly  a  full-time  one,  and  an  ever  more 
demanding  one.  It  is  also  a  mutual  task.  We  at  the  Seminary  covet  the 
continuing  interest,  prayers,  and  support  of  churches  and  friends.  We  pledge 
our  best  to  you,  and  covet  your  best  in  our  behalf. 

— Donald  G.  Miller 


Ad  Hoc 

The  General  Assembly  at  Denver  last  May  asked  all  judicatories  of  the 
United  Presbyterian  Church  to  study  and  respond  to  the  Report  of  the 
Special  Committee  on  the  Relations  of  Church  and  State,  now  available  from 
the  Office  of  The  General  Assembly.  To  aid  in  that  study,  George  H.  Kehm, 
Instructor  in  Theology  at  the  Pittsburgh  Seminary,  has  prepared  a  theological 
study  of  THE  CHRISTIAN  AND  THE  STATE.  We  have  encouraged  him 
to  state  plainly  what  he  thinks  the  Christian  response  should  be  to  the 
Supreme  Court's  ruling  against  the  New  York  State  Regents'  prayer  in  the 
public  schools.  A  short  bibliography  of  readable  books  on  the  relations  of 
church  and  state  is  attached  for  your  use. 

Churches  have  different  ways  of  speaking  the  divine  Word  to  their 
nations  and  Franklin  H.  Littell,  Professor-elect  of  Church  History  at  the 
University  of  Chicago,  analyzes  the  new  evangelism  undertaken  in  Europe: 
THREE  LEVELS  OF  LAY  INITIATIVE.  Professor  Littell's  paper  was  first 
read  to  the  Christian  Education  Convocation  at  the  Seminary  in  October, 
1961.  His  recent  paperback  book  on  church  and  state  is  included  in  the 
bibliography  mentioned  above. 

Both  professors  and  students  have  important  educational  experiences 
away  from  the  campus.  Robert  Clyde  Johnson,  Professor  of  Systematic  Theol- 
ogy, studied  in  Basel,  Switzerland  during  the  academic  year  1961-62.  In  his 
informal  LETTER  FROM  BASEL  he  brings  us  up  to  date  on  theological 
talk  there  about  Heinrich  Ott,  Karl  Barth's  successor  at  the  University  of 
Basel.  For  the  December  issue  of  Perspective  we  have  been  promised  a 
LETTER  FROM  ASHDOD  in  which  Professor  Freedman  will  report  the 
excavation  in  which  he  has  participated. 

On  the  student  side,  we  have  three  reports  from  Seminarians  hard  at 
work  during  the  summer.  Bruce  Theunissen  is  a  middler  working  in  the 
Friendship  Church,  Pittsburgh,  an  integrated  congregation  in  a  low  income 
area.  Mary  Ruth  Brawley,  an  M.R.E.  candidate,  has  spent  the  summer  in  the 
congestion  of  downtown  Dayton,  Ohio.  David  Koch  is  a  senior  who  has  been 
visiting  remote  areas  in  Alaska  during  the  summer.  What  they  write  will 
tell  you  a  little  about  the  Seminary's  way  of  encouraging  personal  growth 
and  realism  about  life  and  people  while  formal  study  is  still  in  progress. 

—E.A.S. 


The  Christian  and  the  State 


by  George  H.  Kehm 


We  are  living  in  a  time  when  the 
policies  and  actions  of  the  State  are 
influencing  the  fabric  of  our  daily 
life  more  directly  than  ever  before. 
What  your  dollar  will  buy,  the  type 
and  cost  of  medical  care  in  your 
community,  the  sort  of  education 
that  is  legally  permitted  in  your  pub- 
lic schools — these  are  a  few  exam- 
ples of  matters  of  immediate  concern 
to  every  citizen  which  are  also  direct- 
ly affected  by  the  State.  In  fact, 
wherever  we  encounter  laws,  we  are 
feeling  the  impact  of  the  State  upon 
our  lives. 

In  our  country,  the  laws  are  the 
products  of  complex  political  proc- 
esses, formal  and  informal,  in  which 
every  citizen  may  have  a  part.  Just 
what  part  Christians  ought  to  have 
in  these  processes  is  a  question  which 
must  (by  its  very  nature)  be  an- 
swered differently  depending  upon 
the  circumstances.  Under  a  mon- 
archy, a  different  kind  of  answer  will 
be  required  than  in  the  case  of  a 
democratic  form  of  government.  The 
necessity  of  continually  re-thinking 
and  re-formulating  their  answers  has 
led  to  some  uncertainty  among  the 
members  of  our  churches  regarding 
the  responsibility  of  Christians  to- 
wards the  State  in  our  country  today. 


The  discussions  of  the  Report  of  the 
Special  Committee  on  Church  and 
State  at  the  General  Assembly  meet- 
ing last  May  brought  to  light  this 
unresolved  state  of  mind  among 
United  Presbyterians.  In  view  of  this 
situation,  and  taking  account  of  the 
recent  Supreme  Court  decision  on 
prayer  in  the  public  schools,  we  pro- 
pose there  is  need  for  some  clarifica- 
tion of  the  concept  of  the  State  set 
forth  in  the  New  Testament,  in  the 
light  of  which  we  as  Christians  are 


THE  CHRISTIAN  AND  THE  STATE 


to   understand   our   political   obliga- 
tions. 

The  Purpose  of  the  State 

The  13th  chapter  of  Paul's  Letter 
to  the  Romans  has  always  been  right- 
ly regarded  as  the  classic  statement 
of  the  Church's  understanding  of  the 
State.  Following  immediately  upon 
the  12th  chapter,  which  dealt  with 
the  meaning  of  the  Christian  life  for 
the  individual  in  the  context  of  the 
Church,  the  13  th  chapter  deals  with 
the  normal  and  permanent  obliga- 
tions of  Christians  with  respect  to 
the  State.  These  obligations  are  as 
integral  to  the  Christian  life  as  any- 
thing mentioned  in  Romans  12.  They, 
too,  are  part  of  the  "reasonable  wor- 
ship" to  which  Paul  alluded  at  the 
beginning  of  that  chapter  (12:1b 
logkien  latreian).  It  is  not  by  acci- 
dent that  the  officials  of  the  State  are 
called  "ministers  of  God"  (13:6, 
leitourgoiTheou;  "priests"!  Cf.  13:4, 
where  the  singular  form  is  used, 
diakonos  Theou).  These  are  the  very 
same  terms  used  to  describe  officers 
of  the  Church.  As  Paul  sees  it,  even 
the  officials  of  the  State  perform  a 
ministry  ordained  by  God  "for  your 
good"  (13:4a);  that  is,  their  serv- 
ices are  used  by  God  for  the  good 
of  the  Church,  although  we  hasten 
to  add  that  these  services  are  of  quite 
a  different  order  than  those  of  the 
officers  of  the  Church.  For  this  rea- 
son Paul  exhorts  the  Christians  at 
Rome  to  support  the  State  and  thus 


to  render  a  reciprocal  service  of  their 
own  to  the  State. 

Let  us  look  more  closely  at  the 
special  service  of  the  State  and  then 
see  what  that  implies  about  the  serv- 
ice which  Christians  are  to  render 
in  return. 

Paul  describes  the  State  as  an  in- 
stitution conceived  and  ordained  by 
the  providence  of  God  for  the  sake 
of  preserving  justice  in  a  world  of 
sinful  men  (13:1b  and  4b  especial- 
ly). It  is  neither  part  of  God's  orig- 
inal creation  (there  is  no  State  in 
the  Garden  of  Eden),  nor  is  it  the 
instrument  through  which  God's  ulti- 
mate purpose  of  salvation  for  men  is 
to  be  achieved.  Neither  is  it  the  crea- 
tion of  the  devil,  nor  simply  the  cre- 
ation of  men.  Its  origin  and  purpose, 
its  legitimate  authority,  and  its  limi- 
tations are  all  to  be  found  in  the 
providence  of  God.  Men,  of  course, 
are  instrumental  in  establishing  and 
ruling  particular  states.  Historical 
circumstances  also  determine  in  part 
the  type  of  government  that  exists 
in  any  particular  time  and  place. 
Even  the  devil  may  take  a  hand  in 
this  (Rev.  13).  For  these  reasons  we 
find  different  kinds  of  governments 
in  existence,  as  well  as  different 
modes  of  exercising  rule.  But  wheth- 
er men  know  it  or  not,  their  need 
and  desire  for  a  government  to  regu- 
late their  common  life  is  rooted  in 
the  providence  of  God.  And  whether 
they  know  it  or  not,  God  has  set  a 
definite  purpose  and  a  definite  limi- 
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tat  ion  to  the  power  He  has  granted 
to  governments. 

The  purpose  of  the  State  is  to 
serve  that  justice  by  which  alone 
men  can  live  in  freedom  and  peace. 
Thus,  the  power  of  the  State  is  legiti- 
mately wielded  when  and  only  when 
it  serves  the  justice  God  has  ordained 
as  the  rule  of  human  community. 
The  State  does  have  and  may  legiti- 
mately employ  coercive  power  to  en- 
force justice  (13:4,  the  "sword."  The 
Church,  too,  has  a  "sword"  but  of  a 
kind  that  cannot  operate  via  physical 
coercion.  Cf.  Eph.  6:17;  Heb.  3:12; 
Rev.  1:16;  II  Thess.  2:8).  It  may, 
for  example,  require  its  citizens  to 
educate  their  children  in  secular  sub- 
jects such  as  grammar  and  composi- 
tion, history  and  geography,  arith- 
metic, music  and  art.  It  may  justly 
do  so  because  a  literate  populace,  pos- 
sessing adequate  knowledge  and  in- 
tellectual training  to  be  able  to  un- 
derstand the  problems  of  government 
and  to  choose  competent  men  to  gov- 
ern, is  an  essential  condition  for  the 
maintenance  of  a  democratic  State. 
Again,  the  State  may  use  force  to 
compel  compliance  with  its  laws,  as 
it  did  in  Little  Rock.  And  it  may 
justly  tax  its  citizens  in  order  to  be 
able  to  carry  out  its  duties.  In  all 
these  cases  Christians  are  obligated 
to  comply  with  the  laws  of  the  State. 

Christian  Resistance 

But  there  is  a  point  at  which  com- 
pliance with  the  State  may  become 


impossible  for  the  Christian.  That  i< 
when  obedience  to  the  State  neces- 
sarily involves  disobedience  to  God 
Here,  we  come  to  the  limitation  oi 
the  State's  authority.  Here,  the  classic 
words  of  Peter  apply:  "We  must 
obey  God  rather  than  men"  (Acts  5: 
29).  And  the  words  of  Jesus  are  alsc 
relevant:  "Give  unto  Caesar  thai 
which  is  Caesar's,  and  unto  God  thai 
which  is  God's"  (Mt.  22:21).  The 
point  is  this:  the  State  has  no  righi 
to  absolute  and  unconditional  obedi- 
ence. The  pretension  to  such  a  righi 
is  the  root  evil  of  all  totalitarian 
states.  But  Christians  believe  that  "all 
power  in  heaven  and  earth"  has  been 
given,  not  to  any  State,  but  to  Jesus 
Christ,  the  Lord  (Mt.  28:18;  Eph. 
1:20,  21).  Thus,  their  primary,  abso- 
lute, and  unconditional  responsibility 
is  to  Him.  They  are  obedient  to  the 
State  only  "for  the  Lord's  sake"  (] 
Peter  2:13).  The  State  cannot  de- 
mand or  expect  the  obedience  of 
Christians  if  it  attempts  to  force 
them  into  acts  which  would  be  dis- 
obedient to  Christ. 

In  saying  this  we  have  not  an- 
nulled what  we  said  before  about  the 
Christian's  responsibility  to  the  State. 
Nor  do  we  imply  that  the  State  has 
no  service  to  perform  with  respect 
to  the  Church.  On  the  contrary,  they 
have  mutual  obligations  (to  each 
other)  which  are  clearly  indicated  in 
the  New  Testament.  As  we  have  al- 
ready said,  Christians  are  to  be  sub- 
ject to  the  State  (Rom.  13:1;  I  Peter 
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2:13;  cf.  John  19:11).  That  is,  they 
are  to  place  themselves  under  (hypo- 
tassitho,  Rom.  13:1)  the  govern- 
ment and  its  laws.  They  do  not  there- 
by surrender  their  freedom  to  dis- 
sent from,  or  to  oppose,  or  even  to 
disobey  the  State  when  the  State  vio- 
lates its  divine  mandate.  The  "re- 
sistance" Paul  rejects  as  unlawful  for 
a  Christian  is  simply  the  opposite  of 
"being  subject,"  as  the  Greek  word 
for  those  who  resist  (ho  antitasso- 
menos)  indicates.  Thus,  the  question 
about  the  right  of  Christians  to  resist 
unjust  laws  and  governments  de- 
pends upon  whether  or  not  such  re- 
sistance conforms  to  the  type  of  sub- 
mission enjoined  in  13:1.  The  possi- 
bility of  legitimate  resistance  to  the 
State  seems  to  be  implicit  in  the 
limitation  of  the  authority  of  the 
State  mentioned  before  (supra.,  p. 
4).  We  say,  then,  that  the  type  of 
submission  to  the  State  to  which 
Christians  are  obligated  is  their 
promise  to  be  loyal  to  the  true  pur- 
pose of  the  State  even  when  they 
decide  they  must  oppose  particular 
officials  or  laws  or  policies  of  the 
State.  Thus,  the  kind  of  submission 
Paul  enjoins  is  basically  no  different 
than  what  we  consider  responsible 
citizenship  in  a  democratic  State,  in 
which  loyal  opposition  is  not  ruled 
out.  That  is  the  Christian's  normal 
and  permanent  responsibility  to  the 
State.  He  violates  it  whenever  he  al- 
lows himself  to  be  indifferent  to 
political  affairs  just  as  much  as  if  he 


were  deliberately  subversive  to  the 
State.  What  is  more,  he  also  robs 
God  of  an  essential  part  of  that  rea- 
sonable worship  which  is  due  to  Him. 

The  Service  of  the  State 
to  the  Church 

The  responsibility  of  the  State  to 
the  Church,  on  the  other  hand,  is 
simply  that  it  maintain  civil  justice 
and  tranquility.  For  these  are  the 
necessary  and  sufficient  conditions  to 
enable  the  Church  to  carry  out  its 
special  mission  of  proclaiming  and 
demonstrating  to  men  the  saving 
truth  and  love  of  God  in  Jesus  Christ. 
We  can  see  this  plainly  in  the  words 
of  I  Timothy:  "I  urge  that  supplica- 
tions, prayers,  intercessions  and 
thanksgivings  be  made  for  all  men, 
for  kings  and  all  who  are  in  high 
positions,  that  we  may  lead  a  quiet 
and  peaceable  life,  godly  and  respect- 
able in  every  way.  This  is  good,  and 
it  is  acceptable  in  the  sight  of  God 
our  Savior,  who  desires  all  men  to 
be  saved  and  to  come  to  the  knowl- 
edge of  the  truth"  (2:1-4).  The 
State,  then,  is  to  preserve  civil  jus- 
tice and  peace.  That  is  what  the 
Church  must  pray  for  and  expect 
from  the  State.  And  that  is  all  the 
Church  may  desire  from  it. 

This  is  what  the  Report  to  the 
General  Assembly  meant  when  it 
said,  to  the  horror  of  some  delegates, 
that  the  State  should  be  a  "truly 
secular  state."  The  men  who  drew  up 
this  report  had  not  the  slightest  idea 
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of  defending  "secularism."  "Secular- 
ism" is  a  type  of  value-system  that 
relegates  all  thought  about  God  to 
the  realm  of  irrelevancy  or  delusion. 
Such  an  outlook  was  as  foreign  to 
the  committee  as  to  those  who  took 
offense  at  the  committee's  words.  The 
committee  used  the  word  "secular," 
which  in  its  proper  sense  means  sim- 
ply "non-religious."  Thus,  a  "secular 
State"  would  be  a  "non-religious 
State":  a  State  neither  committed  to 
a  religion,  nor  opposed  to  religion 
on  principle,  but  devoted  simply  and 
entirely  to  the  problems  of  maintain- 
ing just  government.  Such  a  State 
must  be  regarded  by  Christians  as 
doing  exactly  what  God  intends  it  to 
do.  Christians  will  have  far  less  cause 
to  fear  it  or  disobey  it  than  they 
would  to  fear  states  that  take  on  the 
aspect  of  religious  institutions,  im- 
posing religious  or  quasi-religious 
rites,  as  in  the  case  of  the  Roman 
Empire's  demand  that  its  subjects 
offer  sacrifice  to  the  Emperor;  or  the 
Hitler  salute;  or  the  quasi-religious 
Jugendweihe  ceremony  of  the  East 
German  government.  The  easiest  way 
for  the  State  to  get  into  a  situation 
where  Christians  are  forced  to  choose 
between  obedience  to  Christ  and 
complance  with  the  State  is  to  set  up 
as  obligatory  some  religious  practice 
alien  to  the  Christian  faith.  This  has 
happened  again  and  again  in  history, 
always  with  disastrous  results. 

Even  the  concept  of  a  "Christian 
State"  is  an  intolerable  confusion  of 


terms.  No  State,  even  when  it  is 
populated  entirely  by  Christians,  can 
do  more  than  establish  a  tolerable 
justice.  It  may  declare  some  particu- 
lar Christian  denomination  the  only 
legal  religion  of  that  State,  but  that 
will  not  make  more  Christains.  It 
will,  in  fact,  be  an  injustice  to  Chris- 
tians of  other  denominations,  not  to 
speak  of  persons  of  non-Christian 
persuasions.  The  examples  of  the  In- 
quisition in  Medieval  times,  or  of 
Protestant  persecution  of  the  Ana- 
baptists in  Reformation  times,  or  ofj 
the  treatment  of  Quakers  and  Bap-j 
tists  in  Puritan  New  England,  andj 
many  others  may  be  cited  in  support 
of  this  contention.  Where  there  is  a 
State  religion,  even  if  it  is  somei 
form  of  Christianity,  the  tendency  is} 
for  the  established  churches  to  seekj 
special  privileges,  often  to  the  neglectj 
of  justice.  In  this  way,  they  subvert! 
the  true  purpose  of  the  State,  and; 
even  bring  discredit  upon  the  Gos- 
pel. Thus,  difficult  as  it  may  sound  tc 
our  ears,  when  we  think  these  mat- 
ters through  in  the  light  of  the  New 
Testament,  we  must  conclude  thaij 
the  Church  is  to  pray  that  the  State 
may  be  a  "truly  secular  State."  Not 
State  committed  to  "secularism"  !j 
Not  a  State  committed  to  a  particular 
religion,  or  pretending  itself  to  be 
religious  institution!  But  a  State; 
committed  strictly  and  entirely  to  th(j 
maintenance  of  justice,  which  is  th(i 
state's  only  mandate  from  God. 
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The  State  and  Prayer 

It  is  imperative  that  people  in 
our  churches  understand  God's  man- 
date to  the  State.  Otherwise  they  will 
be  apt  to  violate  their  responsibility 
to  the  State  by  demanding  of  the 
State  special  privileges  which  they 
ought  not  to  demand.  We  usually 
point  the  finger  at  Catholics  for  do- 
ing this  when  they  try  to  get  public 
funds  for  their  parochial  schools.  But 
we  are  just  as  much  to  blame  when 
we  try  to  get  the  public  schools  to 
engage  in  acts  of  worship  such  as 
prayer.  Instead  of  bemoaning  the 
Supreme  Court  decision  against 
the  constitutionality  of  a  prayer  in 
the  public  schools,  we  should  soberly 
consider  it  as  a  consistent  applica- 
tion of  the  constitutional  principle 
of  the  separation  of  Church  and 
State,  a  principle  which  we  believe 
is  in  harmony  with  the  New  Testa- 
ment. Instead  of  howling  with  Car- 
dinal Spellman  about  being  "shocked 
and  frightened"  by  the  decision — he 
may  have  good  reason  to  be  "fright- 
ned" — we  should  consider  more 
Seriously  our  responsibility  for  teach- 
ing our  children  to  pray.  After  all, 
worship  is  the  duty  of  the  Church, 
not  the  State.  The  Church  is  to  pray 
for  the  State.  But  the  State  has  no 
right  to  assume  religious  prerogatives 
3y  drawing  up  a  prayer  and  author- 
izing its  use  in  the  public  schools — 
which  is  what  the  New  York  State 
Board  of  Regents  did  in  the  case  that 
was  before  the  Supreme  Court. 


The  Board  argued  that  its  prayer 
was  "non-sectarian,"  that  participa- 
tion in  it  was  voluntary,  and  that  it 
was  simply  an  expression  of  the  re- 
ligious foundation  upon  which  our 
Constitution  itself  is  based.  These 
arguments  were  set  aside  by  the 
Court.  The  fact  that  prayer  is  a  re- 
ligious act  and  that  the  Regents 
established  a  religious  practice  in  the 
public  schools  cannot  be  denied.  And 
therein  lies  the  violation  of  the  Con- 
stitution. 

Even  if  the  Court  had  upheld  the 
legality  of  "non-sectarian"  prayers 
in  the  public  schools,  Christians 
should  have  had  little  cause  to  re- 
joice. Indeed,  when  the  Regents  first 
instituted  a  prayer  in  1951  there 
was  an  outcry  from  several  Protes- 
tant churches,  as  well  as  from  many 
Jewish  and  civic  groups.  Although 
they  did  not  protest  in  this  case, 
Catholics  had  previously  argued  vig- 
orously against  prayers,  Bible  read- 
ing, or  any  other  kind  of  religious 
instruction  or  activity  in  the  public 
schools.  (Cf.  Leo  Pfeffer,  Church, 
State  and  Freedom,  pp.  295,  287.) 

The  pith  of  the  Protestant  protest 
against  all  non-sectarian  prayer 
should  be  this:  that  Christians  do 
not  pray  to  an  anonymous  "Supreme 
Being"  or  "Almighty  God,"  but  to 
the  Triune  God,  the  Father,  Son,  and 
Holy  Spirit,  in  whose  name  they 
were  baptized.  And  they  pray  in  the 
confidence  of  being  heard  not  be- 
cause they  presume  that  the  human 
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spirit  in  all  men  naturally  has  a  di- 
rect line  to  God  but  rather  because 
through  the  sacrificial  death  and 
heavenly  intercession  of  Jesus,  they 
have  access  to  the  throne  of  grace 
and  know  that  their  heavenly  Father 
will  be  merciful  to  grant  all  His 
blessings  to  them  because  of  His  be- 
loved Son,  Jesus.  That  is  why  Chris- 
tians pray  in  the  name  of  Jesus,  and 
must  hold  as  deficient  all  prayers 
not  made  in  His  name. 

Holding  such  a  faith,  how  can  a 
Christian,  in  good  conscience,  par- 
ticipate in  prayers  that  seek  to  sup- 
press the  expression  of  the  very  basis 
of  true  prayer?  And  it  is  of  the  es- 
sence of  "non-sectarian"  prayers  that 
they  do  exactly  this.  Is  it  really  a 
help,  or  is  it  not  rather  a  dangerous 
confusion,  to  have  our  children  learn 
to  pray  to  an  anonymous  God  whose 
benevolence  is  presumed  without 
any  thought  of  the  grace  of  our  Lord 


Jesus  Christ?  When  religion  dwin- 
dles to  a  "non-sectarian"  sort  of  phil- 
osophical faith  in  an  anonymous  Su- 
preme Being,  then  it  is  becoming  a 
superstition  and  a  delusion.  It  has  nc 
more  power  to  fill  people  with  re- 
spect for  justice  than  Robespierre'* 
belief  in  a  Supreme  Being  had  tc 
check  his  reign  of  terror. 

Christians,  then,  are  responsible  tc 
teach  their  children  to  pray,  and  are 
responsible  to  pray  for  the  preserva- 
tion of  justice  on  the  part  of  the 
State.  Praying  for  the  State  in  this 
way,  they  also  assume  responsibility 
for  working  toward  a  just  political 
order.  That  is  our  responsibility  to- 
ward the  State,  our  reasonable  politi- 
cal service  of  God.  May  it  please 
God  that  we  all  willingly  accept  this 
obligation  and  be  blessed  by  Hirr. 
with  success  in  fulfilling  it.  Ther 
we  will  indeed  be  a  nation  "undei 
God." 
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Three  Levels  of  Lay  Initiative 

THE  GERMAN  CHURCH'S  WITNESS  TO  CULTURE 
by  Franklin  H.  Littell 


In  1934,  when  the  collaborators 
with  Nazism  were  making  their 
drive  to  capture  the  church  offices  of 
the  Old  Prussian  Union  (APU), 
Martin  Niemoeller  and  Dietrich  Bon- 
hoeffer  sent  out  over  their  signatures 
a  warning  to  the  baptized.  Niemoel- 
ler, former  U-Boat  captain  and  pop- 
alar  suburban  preacher,  was  soon  to 
begin  eight  and  one-half  years  of 
incarceration  as  an  object  of  Hitler's 
personal  animosity.  BonhoefFer,  lead- 
er in  the  German  Student  Christian 
Movement  and  in  the  World  Alli- 
ance for  International  Friendship 
through  the  Churches,  was  to  be  mar- 
tyred for  his  part  in  the  July  20, 
1944,  plot  on  the  dictator's  life.  The 
statement  warned  against  the  danger 
of  "apostasy."  And  in  doing  so  it 
raised — as  did  Bonhoeffer's  develop- 
ment of  the  doctrine  of  "heresy"  in 
his  ecumenical  theology — an  issue 
long  buried  in  the  easy-going  cul- 
ture-religion of  official  Germany. 

Not  just  the  common  folk,  but 
even  professional  theologians  and 
church  historians  had  assumed  an 
identity  of  German  Volk  and  church, 
a  consonance  of  German  cultural 
values  and  civilization  with  Christian 
principles.  The  Christian  German  na- 


tion was  presumed  to  have  inherited 
the  mantle  of  the  Holy  Roman  Em- 
pire. When  the  last  Kaiser  declared 
war  in  1914,  he  called  the  baptized 
to  a  holy  crusade  against  the  schis- 
matic Orthodox  of  Russia  and  the 
unreformed  Catholics  of  France!  Far 
into  the  years  of  the  Weimar  Re- 
public hundreds  of  German  Protes- 
tant churches  held  annual  special 
services  on  the  occasion  of  the  ex- 
iled Christian  Emperor's  birthday. 
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In  all  this  there  was  a  creeping 
corruption,  an  unfaithfulness  to  the 
Lord  of  all  history  and  all  peoples, 
which  went  almost  without  challenge 
until  the  party  of  the  German  Chris- 
tians {Deutsche  Christen)  appeared 
to  demand  frankly  that  the  church 
should  serve  as  a  pillar  of  the  state 
and  that  there  should  be  deleted 
from  Christian  teaching  anything  of- 
fensive to  the  sensibilities  of  the  Ger- 
man race.  At  this  point  the  face  of 
the  "Anti-Christ,"  as  Bonhoeffer  re- 
ferred to  the  claims  of  Nazism,  be- 
came unmistakable  and  a  minority 
got  the  point. 

At  Fano,  Bonhoeffer  attempted  to 
get  the  ecumenical  fellowship  to 
adopt  a  statement  which  would  clar- 
ify the  issue  of  heresy  vs.  living 
orthodoxy.  His  own  position  was 
forthright:  "He  who  severs  himself 
from  the  Confessional  Church  severs 
himself  from  the  grace  of  God."1 

The  raising  of  the  issue  of  apos- 
tasy was  indeed  timely,  even  though 
the  Confessing  Church  was  popular- 
ly condemned  for  "intolerance"  and 
"dogmatism,"  for  the  tragedy  lay 
more  in  the  apostasy  of  millions  of 
baptized  Christians  than  in  the  per- 
secution of  those  who  remained 
faithful.  Persecution  is  an  old  prob- 
lem for  the  Christians,  and  they  have 
learned  through  the  centuries  what 


to  do  in  the  face  of  it.  Nor  should 
we  forget  that  the  twentieth  century, 
this  age  of  "The  City  of  Man  in  the 
World  of  Tomorrow,"  is  the  bloodi- 
est age  of  persecution  that  the  church 
has  lived  through.  More  Christians 
live  even  today  under  the  sign  of  the 
fish,  the  ancient  recognition  symbol 
of  the  persecuted,  than  ever  before. 
And  larger  sections  of  Christendom 
have  been  forcibly  torn  from  the 
body  of  believers  than  in  any  time 
past,  at  least  since  the  ancient  cen- 
ters of  the  faith  in  North  Africa 
were  overrun  by  Islam  over  a  millen- 
ium  ago.  Yet  persecution  is  not  the 
scandal  of  the  century:  the  scandal  is 
apostasy.  And  k  was  the  men  of  the 
Confessing  Church  who  put  their 
finger  on  the  nature  of  the  crisis,  and 
in  addition  rejuvenated  at  Barmen 
(May,  1934)  the  forgotten  practice 
of  Christian  confession  of  faith.  Bar- 
men, on  which  Professor  Arthur 
Cochrane  of  Dubuque  has  now  pub- 
lished a  major  theological-historical 
study,  was  the  most  important  con- 
fession in  many  generations  of 
church  history.2 

In  the  Six  Articles  of  Barmen,  like 
all  truly  great  confessions  written 
"on  the  battlefront"  rather  than  in 
an  armchair,  the  major  Christian 
convictions  threatened  by  the  totali- 
tarian creed  of  Nazism  were  affirmed. 


*Ihe  Cost  of  Discipleship  (London:  SCM  Press,  1948),  p.  25. 

2Arthur  C.  Cochrane,  The  Church's  Confession  Under  Hitler    (Philadelphia:   West- 
minster Press,  1962). 
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And  the  assembly  of  delegates,  com- 
posing the  first  united  confessional 
assembly  of  Reformed  and  Lutheran 
churchmen  since  the  Reformation, 
went  on  to  damn  the  false  teachings 
which  were  leading  a  baptized  na- 
tion into  wholesale  apostasy.  (Inter- 
estingly enough,  in  view  of  what 
men  have  learned  of  the  nature  of 
true  tolerance  since  the  sixteenth 
century,  they  condemned  the  errors 
but  not  the  persons.)  Niemoeller 
and  Bonhoeffer  were  but  drawing  the 
necessary  conclusions  from  the  fact 
of  Barmen  when  they  warned  against 
the  perils  of  apostasy. 

"Witness,"  as  Barmen  defined  it 
and  the  Confessing  Church  affirmed 
it,  was  more  than  an  intellectual  con- 
fession of  faith.  Bekenntnis  carries 
the  double  meaning  of  "confession" 
and  "witness."  In  a  similar  sense, 
"apostasy"  involves  both  lack  of  in- 
tellectual discipline  and  perversion 
of  life.  This  joint  relationship  was 
written  large  during  the  Third  Reich, 
and  the  resisting  church  never  forgot 
the  lesson.  How  could  it  happen 
that  a  "Christian  nation,"  with  long 
and  proud  generations  of  Christen- 
dom behind  it,  could  prove  unfaith- 
ful in  confession  and  witness?  This 
was  the  central  problem  of  the  Con- 
fessing Church,  the  problem  faced  at 
Barmen  and  dealt  with  in  another 
way  in  the  Stuttgart  Declaration  of 
Guilt  (October,  1945).)  This  is  the 
besetting  problem  of  Christianity  in 
the  twentieth  century. 


In  the  face  of  totalitarian  Nazism 
and  Communism,  with  all  the  terror 
and  torment  they  have  brought  in  the 
way  of  outside  pressures,  the  basic 
problem  of  the  Christian  churches 
remains  that  of  apostasy.  The  damage 
done  by  internal  disloyalty  and  sub- 
version is  far  greater  than  the  dam- 
age brought  by  persecution,  even  to- 
day. There  is  more  to  be  feared  in 
the  United  States,  for  that  matter, 
from  self-styled  champions  of  "mili- 
tant Christianity"  who  attack  the 
churches  and  the  Christian  colleges 
and  seminaries,  than  there  is  from 
articulated  atheism  or  communism 
in  our  society.  And  of  the  countries 
which  have  gone  totalitarian,  it  must 
be  said  with  all  possible  accent — but 
for  the  faithlessness  of  the  church  of 
Russia,  the  reproach  of  Communism 
had  never  lain  on  Christendom;  but 
for  the  faithlessness  of  the  churches 
of  Germany,  the  reproach  of  Nazism 
had  never  lain  on  Christendom. 

This  is  the  judgment  which  in- 
forms current  discourse  in  Continent- 
al Protestantism,  the  sense  of  tragedy 
which  makes  it  so  difficult  for  well- 
fed  and  optimistic  Americans  to 
come  to  grips  with  the  issues  our 
partners  in  the  "trans-Atlantic  dia- 
logue" are  raising.  With  their  pecu- 
liar combination  of  muscular  religion 
and  "spirituality,"  our  churches  are 
much  closer  to  the  style  of  pre-Hit- 
ler  German  Protestantism  than  they 
are  as  yet  to  mastering  the  lessons  for 
all  Christians  which  are  to  be  read 
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in  the  encounter  with  totalitarianism. 

Out  of  this  encounter,  the  modern 
German  movement  of  lay  Christians 
has  arisen.  If  we  are  to  understand 
the  nature  of  the  great  laymen's 
movements  we  must  learn  to  appre- 
ciate what  the  church  struggle  signi- 
fies. The  Kirchentag,  the  "Rally  of 
the  Church,"  the  Evangelical  Acada- 
mies  and  Lay  Institutes  are  no  mere 
organizational  triumph.  They  rep- 
resent an  agonizing  spiritual  pil- 
grimage out  of  apostasy  to  rebirth, 
out  of  the  lassitude  of  unbelief  into 
the  miracle  of  new  Christain  initia- 
tive rising  out  of  the  ashes. 

Movements  such  as  the  Kirchentag 
and  the  Akademiens  cannot  be  taken 
over  wholesale  in  any  land,  but  both 
have  proved  to  have  more  value  as 
"exportware"  than  might  have  been 
thought  at  one  time.  Interest  in 
Kirchentag  possibilities  abroad  con- 
tinues to  grow.  In  the  case  of  the 
lay  institutes,  there  are  notable  ex- 
perimental centers  in  this  country 
and  in  Canada — as  well  as  in  Africa 
and  Asia.  For  reasons  that  will  be 
discerned  later,  the  small  group  type 
of  movement  has  had  its  strongest 
recent  development  in  this  country. 

The  Rally  of  the  Church 

With  its  impressive  numbers,  the 
Kirchentag  has  been  the  wonder  and 
the  despair  of  the  rest  of  Christen- 


dom. In  spite  of  attacks  by  Commu- 
nists and  neutralists  in  the  summer 
of  1961,3  the  great  rally  still  brought 
110,000  persons  to  a  mass  demon- 
stration in  Berlin.  At  its  most  mo- 
mentous public  celebration,  Leipzig: 

1954,  675,000  rallied  to  the  Cru- 
saders' Cross. 

For  some  time  after  the  movement 
started,  it  was  assumed  that  nothing 
comparable  could  be  developed  in 
other  countries.  So  much  of  the  ap- 
peal seemed  to  be  essentially  politi- 
cal— the  natural  response  of  a  forci- 
bly divided  people  to  a  great  symbol 
of  spiritual  unity.  And  the  great 
numbers  —  ranging  regularly  from 
one-fourth  to  one-third  of  a  million 
— seemed  so  disturbingly  Teutonic! 
Yet,  as  the  rally  gained  international 
significance,  there  were  some  frater- 
nal developments  in  other  countries. 
The  Dutch  responded  first  with  De 
Grote  Trek,  a  study  program  in  prep- 
aration for  participation  in  the 
Kirchentag  reinforced  by  smaller  mass 
meetings  held  locally  and  (simul- 
taneously)   on    a    district    basis.    In 

1955,  French  Protestants  launched  Le 
Rass emblement  Protestant,  and  on  a 
week-end  in  mid-October,  1956, 
some  55,000  united  in  a  demonstra- 
tion in  Strasbourg.  More  remarkable 
yet,  an  eight-day  Kirchentag  with 
over  100,000  in  attendance  was  held, 
after  Frankfurt,  in  Indonesia  among 


sSee  "The  Undivided  Church  in  a  Divided  City,"  XXI  Christianity  and  Crisis  (1961) 
16:167-68. 
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the  Batak  Christians.  In  1957,  a  com- 
mittee of  friends  of  the  Kirchentag 
in  Scotland  joined  with  those  who 
had  sponsored  the  Billy  Graham  Cru- 
sade in  that  land  to  found  Kirk 
Week.  Kirk  Week  brings  together 
delegates  from  local  parishes  of  the 
Church  of  Scotland — there  are  some 
2,200  in  all — and  includes  as  well 
the  concerns  of  the  free  churches. 
(The  Church  of  Scotland  is  a  free 
church  today,  but  it  is  also  the  church 
of  the  land,  two  facts  which  seem 
contradictory  only  to  those  who  have 
studied  logic  but  not  Scottish  church 
affairs! )  More  recently  there  are 
Kirchentag  affiliates  working  in 
Basel,  Zurich,  Norway,  and  in  other 
places. 

But  the  main  question  for  us  in 
America  is  not  whether  we,  too,  can 
bring  the  same  tribute  of  numbers 
to  Christian  concerns  that  we  regu- 
larly pay  to  football,  political  rallies, 
state  fairs  and  the  other  interests 
which  lie  close  to  our  hearts.  The 
emphasis  on  numbers  can  be  decep- 
tive, and  the  essential  genius  of  the 
Kirchentag  can  easily  be  misunder- 
stood if  chief  attention  is  devoted  to 
that  aspect  of  the  movement.  How 
then  shall  we  conceive  of  it,  if  not 
statistically?  Is  there  something  in 
our  experience  to  which  we  can  re- 
late the  experiment — so  often  dis- 
missed, with  wondering  admiration, 
as  impossible  of  duplication  or  adap- 
tation in  the  American  setting? 
There   is:    the  Kichentag   is   in   fact 


like  nothing  so  much  as  a  great  "Re- 
ligious Emphasis  Week"  in  which 
the  target  is  a  city  rather  than  a 
university  campus. 

The  style  of  the  Kirchentag  is 
what  might  be  called  "saturation 
evangelism."  Like  the  cities  under 
the  hammerings  of  all-out  bombing 
attack  toward  the  end  of  World  War 
II,  the  metropolis  where  a  Kirchen- 
tag is  held  is  penetrated  in  every  sec- 
tion of  its  life.  The  variety  and  rich- 
ness of  the  programs,  by  virtue  of 
which  there  is  something  in  the  week 
for  everyone,  is  astonishing.  If  atten- 
tion is  concentrated  solely  on  the  vast 
numbers,  it  is  easy  to  confuse  a 
Kirchentag  with  some  skillfully  pro- 
moted demonstration.  The  Kirchen- 
tag represents  a  new  type  of  evange- 
lism. 

But  "evangelism"  is  already  too 
narrowly  confined  and  stereotyped, 
and  hence  that  term  may  lead  to 
misunderstanding  —  as  though  the 
limits  of  its  effectiveness  were  set  by 
the  range  of  the  human  voice,  rather 
than  by  the  power  of  the  Spirit.  The 
problem  is  that  evangelistic  thought 
and  method  in  America  have  tended 
to  settle  on  the  style  of  the  camp- 
meeting  and  popular  "pulpiteer,"  as 
though  proclaiming  the  Lordship  of 
Jesus  Christ  were  an  atavism.  The 
great  "Rally  of  the  Church"  has 
moved  ahead,  maintaining  vigorous 
street-corner  preaching,  preaching  in 
great  assemblies,  house-to-house  evan- 
gelism, and  at  the  same  time  making 
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use  of  the  most  sophisticated  modern 
techniques  for  breaking  up  the  hard, 
caked  earth  which  soundproofs  mod- 
ern civilization  against  the  Word  of 
God. 

The  nearest  thing  in  America  to 
the  style  of  the  Kirchentag  is  a  well- 
run  "Religious  Emphasis  Week"  on 
a  great  college  or  university  campus. 
When  adequately  prepared  and  prop- 
erly run,  such  a  week  of  concentrated 
effort  is  long  in  planning  and  com- 
prehensive in  impact.  Chaplains,  stu- 
dent leaders,  and  faculty  spend 
months  in  preparation  —  in  prayer 
groups,  study  and  discussion,  admin- 
istrative and  financial  undergirding. 
In  the  week  when  the  entire  campus 
community  is  to  be  saturated,  every 
valid  agency  is  called  into  play — 
classroom,  chapel,  radio  and  TV  cam- 
pus programs  (where  they  exist), 
dormitory  discussions,  preaching  in 
assembly,  plays  and  movies,  discus- 
sion groups  and  personal  counselling. 
Of  course,  there  has  been  some  com- 
ment in  the  last  two  or  three  years 
which  would  indicate  that  this  par- 
ticular technique  for  penetrating  the 
life  of  the  campus  is  losing  ground. 
It  can  be  said  with  some  assurance 
that  its  effectiveness  is  almost  always 
in  direct  ratio  to  the  amount  of  care- 
ful planning,  of  genuine  and  dedi- 
cated effort,  that  has  gone  into  the 
matter.  At  its  best,  such  a  week  is 
tremendously  worthwhile. 

The  same  is  true  of  the  Kirchen- 
tag,   for    the    great    mass    meetings 


which  close  such  an  event  are  but 
the  gathering  together  of  all  the  mul- 
titude of  voluntary  groups  which 
have  carried  through  before  and  dur- 
ing the  week,  and  attracted  to  them 
the  most  varied  and  spontaneous  re- 
sponses from  the  public  at  large.  The 
100,000  at  the  first  major  rally  (Es- 
sen: 1950)  and  at  the  besieged  Ber- 
lin rally  (1961),  the  250,000  who 
came  on  Sunday  afternoon  at  Berlin: 
1951;  Stuttgart:  1952;  the  one-third 
million  at  Hamburg:  1953;  Frank- 
furt: 1956,  Munich:  1959 — came  at 
the  culmination  of  a  huge  variety  of 
programs  during  the  preceding  week. 
Even  the  phenomenal  turnout  on  the 
Rosenthal  Meadow  in  Leipzig:  1954 
(675,000),  with  its  inescapable  over- 
tones of  political  protest,  was  in  the 
end  a  product  of  months  of  prepara- 
tory study,  commission  work,  and  a 
solid  week  of  streetcar  evangelism, 
youth  encampment,  world  church 
festival,  and  impressive  group  dis- 
cussions all  through  the  city. 

Moreover,  preparation  is  as  varied 
and  exacting  as  is  the  carrying 
through.  The  Kirchentag  has,  since 
1955,  a  number  of  major  permanent 
commissions  co-sponsored  with  the 
Evangelical  Academies  and  the 
church  organizations  for  men's  work, 
women's  work,  youth  work,  and  the 
student  movement.  These  commis- 
sions are  comparable  to  the  boards 
and  agencies  of  our  American  de- 
nominations —  (the  Evangelical 
Church    in    Germany    has    no    such 
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structure,  itself) — and  they  circulate 
study  units,  general  discussion  mate- 
rials, and  even  books,  in  certain  fun- 
damental areas. 

The  Commission  on  the  State  of 
the  Church  works,  as  it  were,  under 
the  rubric,  "the  judgment  is  begun, 
and  first  in  the  House  of  God"  (I 
Peter  4:17).  Since  Frankfurt:  1956, 
the  meaning  and  use  of  private  con- 
fession has  been  dealt  with  thor- 
oughly, and  the  Church  of  Hann- 
over has  officially  re- introduced  the 
practice. 

The  Commission  on  Family  Life 
has  been  led  by  persons  active  in 
the  Family  Life  Movement  so  promi- 
nent in  European  countries  among 
both  Catholics  and  Protestants.  In 
1961  a  new  structure  of  law  govern- 
ing family  life  was  enacted  in  the 
Federal  Republic,  prepared  and 
fought  through  in  good  part  by  per- 
sons active  in  the  Kirchentag.  More- 
over, the  parental  responsibility  for 
the  education  of  the  children,  af- 
firmed in  an  excellent  article  in  the 
Bonn  Constitution,  has  led  to  a  new 
and  creative  relation  between  family, 
church,  and  school  system.  Finally, 
since  the  life  of  the  Christian  family 
is  most  directly  threatened  by  Com- 
munist totalitarianism  in  East  Ger- 
many, the  Kirchentag' s  work  in  this 


area  has  proved  a  true  rallying  cen- 
ter for  Christian  parents  in  the  cur- 
rent church  struggle. 

The  Commission  on  Political  Af- 
fairs has  carried  further  the  line  of 
the  Barmen  Declaration: 

We  repudiate  the  false  teaching  that 
the  church  can  turn  over  the  form  of 
her  message  and  ordinances  at  will  or 
according  to  some  dominant  ideological 
and  political  convictions. 
"We  repudiate  the  false  teaching  that 
the  state  can  and  should  expand  be- 
yond its  special  responsibility  to  be- 
come the  single  and  total  order  of 
human  life,  and  also  thereby  fulfill  the 
commission  of  the  church. 
We  repudiate  the  false  teaching  that 
the  church  can  and  should  expand  be- 
yond its  special  responsibility  to  take 
on  the  characteristics,  functions  and 
dignities  of  the  state,  and  thereby  be- 
come itself  an  organ  of  the  state.4 

In  this,  the  leaders  of  the  rally  have 
attempted  to  act  responsibly  in  "Ger- 
many's second  chance  at  democracy"; 
in  the  process  they  have  come  under 
savage  attack  from  the  new  totali- 
tarianism, too. 

The  Commission  on  Economic 
tice,  Commission  on  Rural  and 
\e  Life,  and  Commission  on  the 
Church  in  Industrial  Society,  com- 
plete the  roster.  In  1954  a  Commis- 
sion on  Ecumenical  Affairs  was 
founded,  because  regularly  several 
hundred  representatives  from  sister 
churches  abroad   arrived  to  partici- 


4See  The  German  Phoenix   (New  York:  Doubleday  &  Co. 
Appendix  B. 


1960),  Chapter  I  and 
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pate.  At  Frankfurt:  1950,  indeed,  the 
number  ran  to  1,600  and  at  Berlin: 
1961,  in  spite  of  heavy  dependence 
on  air  travel,  to  1,300.  In  1961,  an 
outstanding  event  was  the  work  of  a 
new  Commission  on  Christian-Jew- 
ish Relations. 

Each  rally  functions  under  a  spe- 
cial slogan  (Losung),  with  major 
events  linked  to  it  thematically.  These 
linking  themes  have  been  as  follows: 

Hannover:  1949 — "The  Church  in 
Motion." 

Essen:  1950 — "Save  the  Human 
Being! " 

Berlin:  1951— "Nevertheless,  We 
Are  Brethren!" 

Stuttgart:  1952  —  "Therefore 
Choose  Life!" 

Hamburg:  1953  —  "Throw  Not 
Away  Your  Trust! " 

Leipzig:  1954  —  "Be  Joyous  in 
Hope!" 

(This  theme  was  linked  to  that 
of  the  Evanston  Assembly  of  the 
World  Council  of  Churches:  "Jesus 
Christ,  the  Hope  of  the  World!") 

Frankfurt:  1950— "Be  Ye  Recon- 
ciled with  God!" 

Munich:  1959— "Thou  Shalt  Be 
My  People!" 

Berlin:  1961— "Lo  I  Am  With 
You!" 

Although  an  over-all  pattern  of 
consistency  is  sought,  dozens  of  vol- 
untary groups  prepare  their  special 
programs  for  showing  during  the 
week  of  "saturation  evangelism." 
The  total  program  of  the  Kirch  en- 


tag  is  a  book  of  no  modest  propor- 
tions, as  public  assemblies,  discus- 
sion groups  running  up  to  25,000  in 
size,  street-corner  preaching,  special 
church  services  (in  German,  Eng- 
lish, French,  Dutch,  Danish,  Swedish, 
etc.),  preaching  during  the  noon 
hour  in  factories  and  jails,  house  to 
house  visitation,  radio  and  TV 
preaching  and  lectures,  chorus  con- 
certs, brass  choirs  up  to  5,200  instru- 
ments, operettas,  operas,  symphony 
concerts,  plays,  special  movie  show- 
ings, artists'  exhibits  with  water  col- 
ors/paints/sculpture and  photogra- 
phy, and  even  special  skits  prepared 
by  cabaret  groups,  enliven  each  day. 
No  channel  is  left  unexplored  by 
means  of  which  some  sector  of  the 
population  may  be  reached.  There  is 
something  for  everyone  —  however 
simple,  however  sophisticated.  The 
communication  is  verbal,  visual  or  in- 
direct; the  channels  range  from  per- 
son-to-person encounter  to  existen- 
tialist lectures,  and  modern  art  and 
theatre  programs. 

All  that  is  needed,  basically,  is  a 
common  agreement  in  time  schedule  1 
— as  to  the  days  when  dozens  of  vol- 
untary  groups  will  center  down  on 
the  concerns  of  a  single  metropolis. 
There  seems  no  real  reason,  except! 
for  our  limited  perspectives  on  evan- 
gelism, why  any  major  metropolitan,' 
area  of  the  U.  S.  A.  could  not  benefit 
by  this  "saturation"  approach. 

More  familiar  than  the  mass  rally 
is  the  developing  style  of  the  "apos-j 
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tolate  of  the  laity"  which  has  come 
to  be  associated  with  the  name, 
"Evangelical  Academy."  The  name, 
as  transposed  into  the  English  lan- 
guage, communicates  but  poorly  the 
real  genius  of  this  movement.5  The 
Kkchentag  is  manifestly  turned  out- 
ward, facing  the  world  and  its  needs; 
certainly  80  per  cent  of  its  constitu- 
ents are  of  "the  worldly"  rather  than 
the  pious.  This  is  true,  too,  of  the 
academies,  and  distinguishes  them 
from  some  of  the  very  worthwhile 
"communities  of  lay  scholars"  in  this 
country. 

The  Evangelical  Academies  and 
Lay  Institutes 

The  academies  —  there  are  now 
some  sixty  of  them  in  twelve  Euro- 
pean countries  (not  counting  ex- 
periments launched  on  other  conti- 
nents)— are  not  really  centers  "for 
the  education  of  the  laity,"  if  by  laity 
we  mean  practicing  churchmen.  They 
are  rather  adult  education  centers,  led 
for  the  most  part  by  men  who  are 
skillful  in  introducing  theological 
dimension  into  normally  secularized 
areas  of  life.  In  America,  too,  we 
have  an  institution  whose  style  of 
work  is  very  like  that  of  the  acad- 
emies, where  the  classical  method  of 
the  dialogue  is  being  developed. 
That  institution  is  not  sponsored  by 


the  churches,  although  very  interest- 
ing and  meaningful  programs  are 
emerging  at  the  College  of  Preach- 
ers in  Washington,  Five  Oaks  Chris- 
tian Centre  and  other  lay  institutes 
of  the  United  Church  of  Canada, 
Parishfield,  Kirkridge,  Yokefellow 
Institute,  the  Austin  Faith-and-Life 
Community,  and  the  like.  It  is  the 
extension  programs  of  the  great  uni- 
versities which  most  resemble  the 
most  dynamic  phase  of  academy 
work. 

To  be  sure,  the  lay  institutes  do 
some  things  which  are  familiar  to 
us  and  which  mean  a  good  deal  to 
religion  in  "post-Christian"  Europe. 
They  have,  for  example,  pioneered 
in  the  uses  of  the  discussion  method 
and  in  small  group  work.  Some  of 
the  best  manuals  on  group  discus- 
sion, panel  and  forum,  socio-drama, 
mime  and  pantomime,  have  come 
out  of  these  centers.  And  in  the  life 
of  the  European  churches,  where  lay 
discussion  has  had  little  previous  ex- 
pression, this  has  been  of  major  im- 
portance. So,  too,  have  been  the  topi- 
cal conferences,  in  which  Christian 
responsibility  for  a  united  Europe, 
for  disarmament  in  the  nuclear  age, 
in  relation  to  organized  labor,  in  the 
struggle  with  totalitarianism,  etc.,  is 
discussed.  The  wide  range  of  topical 
discussion   is   astonishing  even  to  a 


3See  "Can  America  Adopt  the  Evangelical  Academy?"  in  XLIII  The  Christian  Scholar 
(1960),  1:39-45;  "A  New  View  of  the  Laity,"  LVI  Religious  Education  (1961), 
1:39-44. 
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Briton  or  American,  where  thematic 
conferences  of  this  sort  have  been 
well  known  for  a  long  time.  In  the 
Continental  state-churches  such  mat- 
ters have  been  traditionally  reserved 
for  the  decision  of  Christian  princes 
and  magistrates — advised  on  occasion 
by  professional  theologians  and  can- 
on lawyers.  So  this  movement  repre- 
sents a  new  structure  of  lay  initiative 
and  is  very  influential  in  public  life. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  due  to  the  extra- 
ordinary prestige  attached  to  the 
church  in  postwar  Germany  and  the 
Netherlands,  such  working  confer- 
ences have  on  occasion  played  a 
major  part  in  creating  national  and 
state  legislation. 

There  are  other  centers  which  have 
highly  developed  lay  retreats,  or 
other  special  programs.  But  the  most 
remarkable  "breakthrough"  of  all  has 
come  in  vocational  or  professional 
conferences,  in  what  might  be  called 
"the  evangelism  of  social  structures." 
The  academies  began  with  a  crisis: 
the  fact  that  a  destroyed  society  could 
not  be  pulled  together  and  re-inte- 
grated as  long  as  professional  and 
vocational  groups  were  demoralized. 
In  the  highly  complex  society  of  to- 
day men  are  not  just  individual  units 
(static);  they  are  also  what  they  do 
(active).  The  important  thing  that 
has  happened,  with  the  transition 
from  agricultural  society,  is  not  the 
surrender  of  persons  to  anonymity 
but  the  realignment  of  community. 
The  notion  that  rural  life  was  "per- 


sonal" and  city  life  is  anonymous  is 
a  romantic  one,  not  unrelated  to  the 
primitivist  notion  that  the  peasant, 
the  simple  craftsman,  the  noble  pro- 
letarian —  Ackermann  aus  Bbhmen 
and  Piers  Plowman — were  the  car- 
riers of  virtue.  The  city  is  the  carrier 
of  culture,  not  its  defacer.  And  the 
modern  metropolis  is  a  network  of 
communities,  not  so  much  geograph- 
ical as  professional  and  vocational. 

This  truth,  elaborated  in  various 
ways  in  social  theory  by  Karl  Mann- 
heim, Kurt  Lewin  and  others,  can  be 
illustrated  very  simply.  Even  though 
it  is  notorious  that  city  dwellers  rare- 
ly know  the  names  and  concerns  of 
those  who  live  on  the  same  street, 
or  in  the  apartment  across  the  hall, 
they  do  know  those  who  live  in  the 
same  economic  or  social  structure.  Of 
course  there  is  a  marked  tendency  for 
people  of  the  same  job  level  to  con- 
gregate in  the  same  section  of  the 
city.  More  important,  however,  is  the 
fact  that  behind  all  the  superficial 
anonymity  of  the  city,  the  bankers 
know  each  other, — and  so  do  the  bar- 
bers and  taxi-drivers,  personnel  man- 
agers and  lawyers.  Most  important 
of  all,  the  sense  of  identity — the  "we- 
feeling"  (Wirgefuhl)  of  the  social 
psychologists — tends  to  follow  voca- 
tional or  professional  lives.  Men  who 
work  in  the  line  putting  automobiles 
together  in  Dallas  are  acutely  con- 
scious of  their  identity  with  men  do- 
ing the  same  thing  in  Pontiac  and 
Detroit.  Community  of  interest  and 
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response  no  longer  primarily  follows 
geographical  lines — as  when  in  the 
rural  villages  everyone  knew  every- 
one else,  and  "his  uncles  and  his 
cousins  and  his  aunts."  But  it  is 
certainly  there,  and  the  particular 
challenge  to  Protestant  ethics  is  to 
abandon  the  cliches  of  rural  propin- 
quity and  neighborhood  morality  and 
come  to  grips  with  the  realities  given 
by  the  new  patterns  of  social  inte- 
gration. 

A  friend  and  colleague  at  Marburg 
had  an  amusing  experience  a  few 
years  ago  which  demonstrates  the 
point.  While  visiting  the  Younger 
Churches  of  Asia,  he  came  to  the 
conclusion  that  the  harmonium  had 
ruined  the  Christians'  ear  for  indi- 
genous music  forms.  He  criticized 
the  trend  in  a  published  article  and 
urged  that  the  people  of  the  former 
mission  fields  develop  a  hymnology 
and  instrumental  music  appropriate 
to  their  own  cultural  traditions.  As 
a  direct  result  he  received  letters  of 
protest  from  all  over  the  world — 
some  of  them  from  self-styled  "con- 
servatives" who  apparently  believed 
that  Christians  had  always  sung  their 
psalms  to  the  accompaniment  of  the 
immortal  "wheeze-box,"  but  most  of 
them  from  harmonium  teachers.  He 
learned  in  the  process  that  these 
teachers  are  organized  into  vocation- 
al associations  numbering  in  the 
thousands  and  that  they  have  two 
strong  magazines  to  protect  their  in- 
terests and,  in  this  case,  to  attack  him 


as  an  enemy  of  their  economic 
interest. 

The  unique  thing  about  the  Evan- 
gelical Academies  and  Lay  Institutes, 
the  thing  which  has  led  them  to  a 
new  advance  in  educational  theory 
and  influence,  is  the  fact  that  they 
have  recognized  and  capitalized  on 
the  tremendous  importance  of  these 
new  patterns  of  social  and  economic 
interest  and  action.  In  the  process 
they  have  recovered  and  given  a  new 
dimension  to  the  Reformation  doc- 
trine of  vocatio/Beruf.  It  is  not  too 
strong  to  say  that  the  Academies 
have  had  an  influence  on  public  life 
and  legislation  in  postwar  Germany 
that  American  Protestantism  has  not 
had  since  the  ill-fated  Prohibition 
and  Anti-Evolution  campaigns. 

It  is  ironical,  in  a  way,  that  we  in 
the  American  "free  churches"  should 
have  to  be  reminded  that  a  farmer, 
a  teacher,  or  a  carpenter,  who  exer- 
cises his  vocation  within  the  cove- 
nant of  a  good  conscience  toward  God, 
is  as  truly  one  of  "the  religious"  as 
if  he  were  preacher  or  seminary  pro- 
fessor. Yet  this  is  precisely  what  is 
happening  in  the  "trans-Atlantic  dia- 
logue." As  the  American  churches 
through  a  century  and  a  half  of  tre- 
mendously successful  expansion  of 
membership  have  taken  on  the  man- 
ner of  social  establishments,  they 
have  tended  to  abandon  the  "priest- 
hood of  all  believers";  and  the  once 
privileged  churches  of  Europe,  as 
they   have   been   winnowed   by   the 
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encounter  with  Nazi  and  Communist 
totalitarianism,  are  coming  to  speak 
of  "house  churches"  ( Kerhgemeinde ) , 
church  discipline  (Kirchenzucht) 
and  the  apostolate  of  the  laity 
( I'Apostolat  des  Laiques ) .  Thus  they 
seem  often  to  be  telling  us  what  we 
already  know,  but  no  longer  take 
with   such   desperate   earnestness. 

The  nearest  thing  to  an  Academy 
conference  or  seminar  of  this  kind  is 
a  university  extension  program  for 
visiting  nurses,  medics,  personnel 
managers,  junior  management,  trade 
union  leaders,  legal  counsellors,  dairy 
farmers.  The  major  dimension  which 
such  sessions  have  in  Europe,  how- 
ever, is  the  question  of  ultimate  re- 
sponsibility —  the  theological  issue. 
The  Lutherans  and  Presbyterians  have 
begun  to  work  some  with  such 
groups  fulfilling  a  vital  social  func- 
tion. Just  a  few  months  ago  Southern 
Presbyterians  held  an  academy  for 
beauticians  in  Texas.  (Now  this  is 
getting  down  to  the  heart  of  the 
issue! )  But  significantly  enough,  it 
has  been  in  the  institutes  for  police 
and  public  safety  officials,  in  the 
teachers'  conferences,  and  other  simi- 
lar groups  sponsored  by  the  National 
Conference  of  Christians  and  Jews 
that  something  like  the  academy  style 
of  conference  has  been  developed. 
In  these  the  best  resources  of  the 


universities  are  combined  with  the 
normal  concerns  of  the  vocational  and 
professional  communities.  Carried  out 
in  the  setting  of  the  rapidly  emerg- 
ing inter-religious  dialogue,  these 
discussions  contain  tremendous  po- 
tential for  the  good  of  American  so- 
ciety. The  temptation  for  the  "lay- 
men's programs"  of  the  denomina- 
tion is  to  be  satisfied  with  the  old 
protectionist  stance  of  recruiting 
"our"  laymen  to  help  us  preachers 
and  other  leaders  to  do  the  work  the 
institution  needs  done.  We  tend  to 
neglect  that  truth  which  Dietrich 
Bonhoeffer  stated  so  succinctly: 
"Christ  died  for  the  world,  not  for 
the  church." 

Koinonia  Groups* 

At  the  third  level  of  this  discus- 
sion, we  have  a  larger  wealth  to  draw 
upon  within  the  experience  of  our 
churches.  This  is  the  level  of  "koin- 
onia groups,"  "Tens,"  "personal 
groups,"  "prayer  cells,"  "'class  meet- 
ings," as  they  are  variously  called. 
The  values  and  strengths  which  our 
Lutheran,  Anglican  and  Reformed 
brethren  of  the  old  world  have  re- 
discovered in  the  "house  churches" 
and  Hauskreise  are  a  familiar  part 
of  our  heritage.  The  real  latent 
strength  of  the  churches  in  America 
is  in  the  local  congregations,  and  this 


6See  Robert  A.  Raines,  New  Life  in  the  Church  (New  York:  Harper  &  Bros.,  1961); 
D.  Elton  Trueblood,  The  Company  of  the  Committed  (New  York:  Harper  &  Bros., 
1961). 
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too  stands  in  contrast  to  the  situation 
in  Europe.  In  Europe,  these  face-to- 
face  groups  for  the  education  of  the 
laity  and  the  perfecting  of  Christian 
witness  are  associated  with  the  Ox- 
ford (1937)  and  Malvern  (1941) 
Conferences  and  the  general  theme, 
"towards  the  conversion  of  England"; 
with  the  "confessing  church"  and  the 
work  of  the  alumni  of  conferences  in 
the  academies  and  institutes.  In 
America,  they  have  back  of  them  not 
only  two  centuries  of  student  Chris- 
tian movements  but  also  the  histori- 
cal "swarming"  process  by  which  de- 
vout lay  people  in  thousands  of  new 
communities  laid  the  foundations  for 
new  churches.  In  the  Acts  of  the 
Apostles  we  read  how  one  of  the  first 
groups  in  what  became  the  great 
church  at  Ephesus  had,  when  Paul 
first  visited  them,  "about  twelve  men 
in  all"  (Acts  19:7).  And  so  it  was 
in  a  host  of  frontier  situations  in  this 
country  before  the  situation  was  ripe 
for  a  settled  ministry. 

Yet  there  is  another  context  with- 
in which  the  small  group  fulfills  a 
continuing  purpose,  and  that  has  to 
do  with  the  attainment  of  standards 
of  Christian  discipline  in  churches 
which  take  seriously  the  ministry  of 
the  whole  church.  For  the  general 
priesthood  to  be  more  than  the  ver- 
balization of  an  empty  ideal  requires 
structures  through  which  it  may  be 


effected — just  as  surely  as  does  the 
special,  or  "representative,"  ministry. 
Those  churches  which  have,  or  have 
developed,  a  power  structure  within 
which  some  command  and  most  obey 
do  not  need  discussion  as  a  means 
of  achieving  a  consensus.  If  the 
hierarchy  are  "for  all  practical  pur- 
poses the  church,"  as  a  great  scholar 
said  of  the  Middle  Ages,  the  stance 
of  the  ordinary  communicant  is  that 
of  silent  docility.  If,  as  happened  in 
the  state-church  Reformation,  deci- 
sion rests  in  the  hands  of  Christian 
princes  and  town  councillors  (ad- 
vised more  or  less  effectively  by  pro- 
fessional theologians  and  church  law- 
yers) the  ordinary  communicant  has 
but  to  be  silent  and  obey.  If,  however, 
he  becomes  a  citizen  rather  than  a 
subject  (in  both  political  and  reli- 
gious realms),  a  protagonist  rather 
than  a  mere  object  of  preaching  and 
instruction,  not  only  a  rethought  edu- 
cational program  but  a  reworked 
doctrine  of  the  church  is  called  for. 
The  rediscovery  of  the  church  as  the 
whole  people  of  God,  about  which 
voices  as  varied  as  Father  Congar's 
and  Professor  Kraemer's  are  telling 
us,7  has  the  most  direct  implications 
for  systematic  as  for  practical  theolo- 
gy. As  we  learn  to  speak  again  of 
that  ordination  which  we  who  bear 
the  name  have  in  our  baptism,  as  we 
recover  the  several  ministries  of  the 


rSee  "The  Ministries  and  the  Ministry  of  the  Whole  Church,"  XXX  Religion  in  Life 
(1961),  3:431-42. 
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Christians,  attention  to  the  question 
of  the  "seed-groups"  at  the  local  level 
will  come  directly. 

Above  all,  these  small  fellowships 
can  help  us  to  recover  the  essential 
standards  of  witness  which  have  been 
sacrificed  for  the  sake  of  statistical 
success  during  a  century  and  a  half 
of  mass  evangelism.  In  this  period  of 
time,  North  America — regarded  by 
European  missionary  societies  at  the 
opening  of  the  nineteenth  century  as 
one  of  the  neediest  mission  fields  in 
the  world,  along  with  India  and 
China — has  seen  a  growth  of  volun- 
tary church  membership  unequalled 
in  previous  church  history.  In  spite 
of  romantic  legend  to  the  contrary, 
the  generation  of  the  "Founding 
Fathers"  was  largely  unchurched. 
America,  with  the  collapse  of  the 
colonial  state  churches,  was  in  fact 
a  heathen  nation.8  But  at  the  end  of 
this  one  hundred  fifty  years  of  suc- 
cessful home  missions,  with  tech- 
niques ranging  from  field  preaching 
and  camp  meetings  to  radio/TV 
preaching,  from  house  to  house  visi- 
tation to  the  Sunday  school  move- 
ment, church  membership  has  risen 
from  about  six  per  cent  to  seventy 
per  cent  of  the  population.  More 
than  that,  when  surveyed,  96  per  cent 
of  Americans  fourteen  years  of  age 
and  older  claim  to  have  church  mem- 
bership. 

America  is  not,  like  Europe,  in  a 


"post-Christian  era."  We  are  in  a 
"post-Protestant  era,"  but  that  is 
quite  another  thing!  And  American 
Protestants,  whose  churches  and  early 
schools  were  for  half  of  our  history 
dependencies  of  European  churches 
just  as  surely  as  the  colonies  were 
political  dependencies,  are  today  the 
morning  star  of  the  Younger  Church- 
es. Our  identity  is  no  longer  properly 
that  of  European  Christendom:  it  is 
that  of  oneness  with  the  other  great 
mission  fields,  of  the  Younger 
Churches  of  Asia,  Africa,  and  the 
islands  of  the  sea.  Once  we  realize 
what  really  happened  in  this  land 
during  the  Great  Century  of  the  ex- 
pansion of  the  faith,  once  we  under- 
stand the  degree  to  which  even  our 
social  concerns  have  been  products 
of  the  great  revivals,  we  shall  be  in 
a  position  to  see  that  the  priority 
issue  today  is  instruction  {didache). 
The  problems  of  the  Christians  of 
America  are  the  problems  of  "new 
Christians." 

Recent  studies  in  the  sociology  of 
learning  have  re-confirmed  what 
Christian  leaders  of  insight  knew 
earlier:  the  optimum  learning  group, 
the  group  which  can  learn  the  most 
the  fastest  and  use  it  best  in  a  crisis 
situation,  is  the  small  group  of  seven 
to  ten  committed  persons.  If  we  may 
use  the  military  frame  of  reference 
(which  the  Apostle  Paul  often 
favored),  these  are  the  findings  on 


8See  From  State  Church  to  Pluralism  (New  York :  Doubleday  &  Co.,  1962  ) .  Chapter  I. 
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the  basis  of  which  the  U.  S.  Army 
has  reorganized  its  basic  units  for 
mobility  in  the  atomic  age.  The  crisis 
confronting  the  milites  Christi  are 
no  less  acute,  and  the  demands  for  a 
renewed  standard  of  preparation  and 
excellence  no  less  exacting.  The  alter- 
native is  a  continuance  of  that  easy 
continuum  of  Christ  and  culture 
through  which  "the  Christian  way  of 
life"  is  thoroughly  confused  with  "the 
American  way  of  life"  or  "the  south- 
ern way  of  life"  ( which,  theologically 
speaking,  is  the  same  thing).  Just  so, 
not  long  ago,  the  German  Christians 
confused  it  with  "the  German  way 
of  life"  {das  deutsche  Volkswesen)\ 
An  undisciplined  and  unformed 
membership  of  doubtful  orientation 
and  labile  stand  is  a  dangerous  thing, 


as  our  brethren  of  the  European 
churches  are  trying  to  say  to  us.  If 
we  have  ears  to  hear  what  they  say, 
we  can  perhaps  learn  how  better  to 
combine  the  recklessness  of  God's 
love  for  His  creatures  (expressed, 
i.a.,  in  "saturation  evangelism")  with 
the  impact  of  a  new  style  of  laying 
social  structures  conquest  to  Christ 
(expressed,  e.g.,  in  vocational  train- 
ing programs),  and  have  these  and 
the  whole  life  of  the  church  renewed 
through  creative  cells  of  concern 
throughout  our  congregations.  These 
three  levels  of  educational  effort 
seem  at  present  to  show  the  most 
promising  evidence  of  new  life  in 
the  church  as  she  fulfills  her  mission 
in  the  world. 
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Letter  from  Basel:   a  Report 
on  Current  Theological  Discussion 


by  Robert  Clyde  Johnson 


The  morning  mail  brought  the 
fourth  letter  this  month  in  which  the 
correspondent  asks — not  facetiously, 
but  quite  seriously:  "Who  is  Hein- 
rich  Ott?" 

The  afternoon  mail  brought  a 
nagging  note  from  the  acting  editor 
of  Perspective,  requesting  an  infor- 
mal letter  to  the  seminary  community 
on  "the  theological  conversation  in 
Basel." 

So,  inasmuch  as  it  obviously  would 
be  poor  stewardship  of  time  to  ignore 
an  opportunity  to  reply  to  five  letters 
with  one;  inasmuch  as  Professor  Ott 
is  the  burning  issue  and  the  one  topic 
of  theological  conversation  in  Basel 
at  the  moment;  therefore, 

Who  is  Heinrich  Ott? 

1. 

The  one  bit  of  common  knowledge 
is  that  he  is  the  just-elected  successor 
to  Professor  Karl  Barth  in  the  re- 
nowned University  of  Basel  Chair  of 
Dogmatics.  The  wave  of  shock  which 
followed  the  announcement  of  his 
appointment  traces  almost  entirely  to 
his  age,  thirty-three.  Apparently  it 
has  been  forgotten,  even  in  Basel, 
that  Calvin  wrote  the  Institutes  at  the 
age  of   twenty-seven  and   Barth   his 


Romerbrief  at  the  age  of  thirty-two. 
Ott's  appearance  may  also  have  con- 
tributed. From  the  shoulders  down, 
he  is  natty,  almost  ivy-leaguish.  From 
the  shoulders  up,  he  rather  resembles 
a  playful,  lovable  teddy  bear  in  need 
of  a  haircut — with  a  distinct  twinkle 
in  his  eye,  which  will  preserve  a 
cherished  tradition!  Long  accustomed 
to  the  shuffling,  august,  authoritative 
figure  of  his  predecessor,  it  is  per- 
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haps  understandable  that  Baslers  are 
finding  it  difficult  to  visualize  the 
boyish  Ott  filling  the  enormous 
vacancy  created  by  Barth's  retirement. 

Even  so,  the  shock  has  been  some- 
what milder  in  Basel  than  north  of 
the  border.  This  is  in  large  part  be- 
cause the  appointment  was  much  less 
unexpected  than  has  been  supposed 
in  Germany  and  elsewhere.  Ott  is  a 
Swiss,  recently  a  Basler,  who  has 
served  the  University  of  Basel  for 
several  years  as  a  Privatdozent,  lec- 
turing without  salary  in  addition  to 
his  duties  as  one  of  the  pastors  of  a 
large  local  congregation.  Prior  to  the 
announcement,  one  non-Basler,  who 
has  the  normal  number  of  political 
cells  in  his  Swiss  blood,  remarked 
dryly  in  a  group:  "There  have  been 
seven  professors  on  the  Basel  theo- 
logical faculty,  four  outsiders  and 
three  Baslers.  If  an  outsider  is  ap- 
pointed, the  proportion  will  be  5-2; 
if  a  Basler  4-3."  No  further  comment 
was  volunteered.  But  then  none  was 
necessary.  The  group  was  fully  famil- 
iar with  the  pride  and  patriotism  of 
the  Swiss,  which  are  both  intense  and 
largely  localized. 

So  much  for  the  gossip.  To  turn 
the  question  in  a  more  hopeful  di- 
rection, what  may  we  anticipate  of 
Ott,  theologically  speaking?  Only  the 
future  can  say,  of  course.  But  there 
are  a  few  clues  that  tempt  one  to 
conjecture.  These  clues  are  much 
more  formal  than  material,  or  they 
primarily  suggest  a  line  of  develop- 


ment, what  Ott  calls  "a  program  of 
theological  work,"  with  the  promise 
that  the  basic  orientation  and  theo- 
logical substance  will  emerge  in  the 
course  of  the  development.  This  is 
the  express  theme,  and  the  subtitle, 
of  two  of  his  four  major  writings  to 
the  moment.  The  others,  although 
excellent,  are  of  little  help  in  answer- 
ing this  question.  They  are  almost 
purely  interpretative  discussions  of 
contemporary  thought.  This  is  be- 
cause the  European  professor  writes 
as  he  teaches,  teaching  (reading) 
what  he  writes,  and  until  now  it  has 
been  Barth's  assignment,  not  Ott's, 
to  develop  a  dogmatic. 

The  pieces  of  the  puzzle  that  must 
fit  together,  if  we  are  to  venture  a 
guess,  are  curious  at  first  glance.  In 
fact,  they  become  even  more  curious 
at  second  glance.  But  they  are  cur- 
iously fascinating. 

Ott  has  declared  flatly  in  print  that 
he  wishes  and  intends  to  stand  in  the 
succession  of  Barth.  And  there  ap- 
pears to  be  nothing  in  his  published 
works  to  create  serious  doubt  about 
the  firmness  of  this  intention.  But  it 
is  not  unimportant  that  he  both 
studied  with,  and  acknowledges  a 
deep  indebtedness  to,  Rudolf  Bult- 
mann.  Nor  is  it  without  significance 
that  the  bulk  of  his  writing  to  the 
present,  the  two  interpretative  works, 
are  studies  of  Bultmann  and  Martin 
Heidegger.  If  for  no  other  reason,  his 
dissertation  would  snap  one  to  atten- 
tion because  it  seems  to  be  the  only 
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book  in  existence,  and  it  is  very  likely 
the  only  one  that  will  exist,  with  a 
dedication  that  reads:  "To  my  re- 
vered teachers,  Karl  Barth  and  Ru- 
dolf Bultmann,  with  gratitude  and 
respect/' 

The  curiosity  that  this  arouses, 
needless  to  say,  traces  to  the  relation- 
ship between  Barth  and  Bultmann 
(or  Bultmann  and  Barth,  if  one  hap- 
pens to  be  in  Germany),  which  even 
in  retirement  is  approximately  as 
cordial  as  that  between  former  presi- 
dents Truman  and  Eisenhower.  To 
now  it  has  been  assumed,  not  with- 
out substantial  grounds,  that  ne'er  the 
twain  can  meet,  that  one  simply  must 
make  a  choice.  And  the  recent  prac- 
tice has  been  to  make  such  a  choice, 
a  passionate,  clear-cut  and  unbending 
choice.  Bultmann's  name  invariably 
creeps  into  the  discussions  of  Barth's 
seminars,  and  in  this  hearer's  pres- 
ence a  kind  word  has  yet  to  be 
spoken — by  either  Barth  or  his  stu- 
dents. It  is  inevitable  that  we  should 
wonder  at  first  glance  if  Ott  has 
braced  himself  to  defy  this  prevalent 
custom,  if  he  seriously  believes  that 
he  can  avoid  the  decision  which  all 
young  theologians  in  central  Europe 
today  face,  the  partisan  decision  be- 
tween Bultmann  and  Barth. 


There  is  sufficient  evidence  to  sug- 
gest that  this  would  be,  at  best,  only 
a  partially  accurate  reading  of  the 
matter.  With  regard  to  Ott's  future 


theological  relationship  to  Barth,  two 
clues  may  be  mentioned.  Ott  recalls 
with  some  glee  the  spontaneous  but 
apparently  deeply  felt  remarks  that 
Barth  made  to  his  students  at  a  dem- 
onstration in  honor  of  his  seventieth 
birthday.  Barth  seized  this  occasion 
as  an  opportunity  to  shudder  pub- 
licly at  the  threatening  prospect  of 
the  development  of  a  "Barthian 
scholasticism,"  a  school  that  would 
enlist  "followers"  who  would  stand 
within  his  system  for  a  generation  or 
two  and  devote  their  lives  to  dis- 
cussing and  disputing  the  questions 
and  problems  that  it  provokes.  He 
asked  his  students  to  understand 
clearly  that  one  can  "follow"  him  in 
one  way  only,  by  beginning  at  the 
beginning  (as  he  did)  and  rework- 
ing the  whole  of  theology.  Ott  as- 
sumes that  Barth  was  wholly  serious 
in  these  remarks.  And  he  has  stated 
for  publication  his  intention  to  take 
them  seriously. 

The  other  clue  is  a  pointed  cita- 
tion from  Barth's  so-called  "retrac- 
tion," The  Humanity  of  God.  Ott 
regards  this  little  work  as  the  locus 
classkus  where  Barth  himself  has  in- 
dicated the  direction  for  the  future 
development  of  theological  thought. 
The  decisive  phrase  which  Ott  seizes 
upon,  and  proceeds  to  employ  as  a 
thesis,  is  erne  Wendung  zum  Men- 
schen.  "Theology  must  move  on,"  he 
says  flatly,  and  then  remarks  that 
Barth  himself  has  seen  and  pointed 
in  the  direction  which  this  movement 
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should  take:  "a  turning  to  man." 

Whatever  Barth  may  have  in- 
tended, Ott's  understanding  of  this 
phrase  will  undoubtedly  evoke  a  re- 
sponse in  America.  Before  the  ap- 
plause breaks  out,  however,  it  should 
be  clearly  understood  that  Ott  has 
no  intention  whatever  of  forsaking 
the  plot  of  ground  which  Barth 
labored  for  years  to  clear,  and  upon 
which  he  built  his  system.  He  is  as 
convinced  as  was  Barth  of  the  neces- 
sity for  an  open  break  with  the  an- 
thropocentrism  of  nineteenth  century 
theology;  this  we  shall  have  occasion 
to  note  again  when  we  glance  at  his 
relationship  to  Bultmann.  He  is  like- 
wise committed  to  the  correlate  of 
this  break,  the  need  for  a  consistent 
theocentrism.  Even  more,  to  all  ap- 
pearances to  the  moment  he  is  thor- 
oughly convinced  of  the  necessity  for 
Earth's  kind  of  theocentrism — or  (if 
I  may  dare  the  editor's  overworked 
blue  pencil)  of  the  necessity  for  a 
Christocentric  theocentrism.  Who- 
ever views  Ott's  projected  "program" 
as  a  return  to  the  man-centered  orien- 
tation of  the  dominant  nineteenth 
century  theology  will  at  the  least 
misread  his  intention  altogether. 

No,  when  Ott  insists  that  "a  turn- 
ing to  man"  is  the  theological  need 
of  the  hour,  he  means  to  imply  some- 
thing quite  different.  The  implication 
is  formal  and  programmatic.  What 
he  intends  is  an  abrupt  reorientation 
of  theological  labor  that  will  focus 
attention  on  the  foundations  of  prac- 


tical theology,  and  particularly  homi- 
letics — in  the  original  and  best  (and 
unAmerican)  sense  of  these  terms. 
But  he  should  be  permitted  to  speak 
for  himself. 

"If  I  attempt  to  develop  a  program 
of  dogmatic  work  through  a  real  co- 
ordination with  the  proclamation  of 
the  church,"  he  says,  "in  doing  so  I 
mean  to  remain  in  the  line  of  the 
work  of  Barth — for  Barth's  'dialec- 
tical theology,'  according  to  its  own 
earlier  self-understanding,  a  self-un- 
derstanding still  valid  today,  took  its 
rise  from  the  situation  of  the  preach- 
er. And  I  believe  that  at  the  same 
time  I  am  taking  a  short  step  in  the 
direction  of  reworking  dogmatics,  the 
direction  which  Barth  himself  has  in- 
dicated, in  making  the  focal  point  in 
an  eminent  sense  the  event  of  human 
understanding,  by  which  is  meant  the 
human  understanding  of  God's 
Word." 

"Thus  the  'turning  to  man'  could 
be  accomplished  from  the  viewpoint 
of  proclamation,  in  a  way  that  would 
validly  exemplify  and  unfold  the 
'humanity  of  God.'  And  this  could  be 
done  without  the  slightest  'retreat'! 
For  it  is  precisely  the  verbum 
alienum  of  the  living  God  that  is 
proclaimed.  God  speaks.  But  after 
this  'first  Word'  has  been  grasped,  is 
there  not  a  need  today  to  reflect  on 
the  event  of  the  divine  speaking  in 
the  human  sphere — and  where  else 
would  we  find  God's  Word?  To  em- 
ploy   an    occasional    expression    of 
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Barth,  there  is  a  need  to  labor  on  a 
'theology  of  the  Holy  Spirit,'  which 
attempts  to  say  once  more  the  same 
thing  (not  something  else!),  but 
now  to  say  it  of  the  sphere  of  the 
human." 

This  is  an  unequivocal  intention 
unambiguously  stated.  It  remains  to 
be  seen  if  it  is  an  ambition  that  can 
be  realized  standing  on  Barth's 
ground,  really  standing  on  Barth's 
ground.  In  advance  one  can  only  ob- 
serve casually  that  under  the  best  of 
circumstances  it  is  a  program  likely 
to  resemble  the  Swiss  Alps  that  sur- 
round it — uphill  all  the  way. 

3. 

Turning  toward  Marburg:  if  this 
dialectical  declaration  of  dependence 
and  independence  vis-a-vis  Barth  is 
to  be  taken  at  face  value,  what  is  left 
to  be  said  of  Ott's  future  intention 
in  relation  to  his  other  "revered 
teacher"?  He  seems  somewhat  less 
explicit  and  clear  here  to  date,  but  a 
few  wide-angle  observations  may  be 
ventured. 

It  is  precisely  because  Bultmann 
has  been  fundamentally  concerned 
with  the  problem  of  communication, 
the  problem  of  the  "human  under- 
standing" of  the  kerygma,  that  Ott 
has  been  attracted  to  him.  Undoubt- 
edly it  is  to  be  expected  that  he  will 
derive  every  benefit  possible  from 
Bultmann's  long  years  of  labor  on 
this  problem.  It  does  not  seem  likely 
as  of  now,  however,  that  he  will  ven- 


ture far  over  this  "programmatic" 
line.  And  this  is  the  basis  of  the 
charge,  quite  troublesome  to  a  theo- 
logian in  Europe  at  the  moment,  that 
Ott  is  "conservative." 

Ott  quite  correctly  locates  the  fun- 
damental problems  of  the  Bultmann 
group  not  in  the  "demythologizing" 
effort  as  such,  but  rather  (1)  in  the 
structure  of  philosophical-theological 
assumptions  (many  explicit,  but 
others  implicit)  that  underlies  this 
project,  and  (2)  in  the  relationship 
of  demythologizing  to  preaching  as- 
sumed and  the  noetic  limits  which 
this  relationship  implies.  On  these 
two  fronts  he  has  served  sharp  notice 
that  he  intends  to  fight,  although  it 
seems  clear  that  he  would  prefer  to 
do  battle  with  the  ubiquitous  stu- 
dents of  Bultmann  rather  than  with 
his  "revered  teacher." 

One  of  the  specific  points  Ott  has 
chosen  to  attack  solicits  immediate 
interest.  Professor  Ernst  Fuchs  is  em- 
ployed as  the  foil.  Fuchs  has  insisted 
that  the  assault  on  the  demythologiz- 
ing project  takes  its  rise  from  a  con- 
fusion of  the  roles  of  theology  and 
preaching.  In  reply  to  the  charge 
that  Bultmann  "abridges"  the  Good 
News,  or  does  not  declare  the  "ful- 
ness" of  the  revelation,  Fuchs  replies 
that  it  should  have  been  recognized 
and  acknowledged  from  the  outset 
that  this  is  not  Bultmann's  assigned 
task  as  a  professor.  "Theology  is  not 
preaching,  but  presupposes  preaching 
as  communication  of  revelation,"  he 
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insists.  'Theology  inquires  about  the 
possibility  of  such  communication  as 
a  human  act.  Thus  theology  can  have 
no  desire  whatever  to  declare  the  full- 
ness of  the  revelation." 

This  statement,  with  its  seemingly 
agnostic  implications  for  theology, 
obviously  has  a  direct  effect  on  Ott's 
blood  pressure.  He  recounts  in  a 
tone  of  near  unbelief  a  theological 
conversation  with  a  "party  line"  stu- 
dent of  Bultmann  on  the  question  of 
providence,  whom  he  had  asked  how 
he  would  preach  on  the  "sparrow" 
passage  of  Matthew  10.  The  reply 
was:  "Yes,  but  preaching  is  some- 
thing different.  Certainly  I  could 
preach  on  that.  But  preaching  and 
theology  are  two  different  things." 

Ott  declares  heatedly  that  we  must 
assert  precisely  the  opposite,  that  such 
a  dichotomy  would  be  disastrous,  and 
that  what  Fuchs  calls  a  "misunder- 
standing" is  in  reality  the  only  de- 
fensible understanding.  And  in  addi- 
tion to  his  other  arguments  he  calls 
in  some  rather  impressive  witnesses 
— Augustine,  Luther,  Calvin,  Zwingli 
— and  asks  if  they  assumed  this  neat 
bifurcation  of  their  homiletical  and 
theological  efforts.  The  peculiar  and 
proper  problem  of  theology,  he  re- 
plies to  Fuchs  in  italics,  is  just  this: 
"How  is  the  preacher  to  preach?" 

If  this  question  is  to  be  answered, 
and  the  valid  contributions  of  Bult- 
mann utilized  in  the  process,  Ott  says 
there  must  be  "another  method  of 
existential    interpretation   of   theolo- 


gy." In  his  preliminary  efforts  to 
forge  such  a  method  two  things,  pri- 
marily, have  been  emphasized.  (1) 
Ott  feels  that  it  is  necessary  to  shift 
attention  in  the  demythologizing  ef- 
fort to  the  "forms  of  expression"  en- 
tailed by  the  times  and  employed  by 
the  Biblical  witnesses  (as,  for  ex- 
ample, the  Alexandrian  type  of  exe- 
gesis used  in  the  letter  to  the  He- 
brews). (2)  Then  we  must  seek 
through  these  "forms  of  expression," 
not  the  "self-understanding"  of  the 
Biblical  witnesses  (as  with  Bult- 
mann), but  the  encounter  with  God 
to  which  they  testify,  and  thus  at 
once  the  God  who  uses  this  Biblical 
testimony  in  encountering  us. 

Ott  believes  that  this  reorientation 
would  both  discard  the  chaff  and  pre- 
serve the  wheat  of  Bultmann's  con- 
tribution, and  transcend  the  perva- 
sive threat  of  theological  agnosticism 
to  which  Bultmann's  students  seem 
in  danger  of  succumbing.  Following 
Ott's  lead,  it  would  not  be  merely  a 
matter  of  finding  in  the  "life  move- 
ment" and  "self-understanding"  of 
the  Biblical  witnesses  something  that 
can  create  a  parallel  movement  with- 
in us  today.  Rather,  here  a  Biblical 
basis  is  afforded  for  explicit  state- 
ments both  in  preaching  and  in 
theology,  and  both  about  the  en- 
counter of  the  prophets  and  apostles 
with  the  God  of  Abraham,  Isaac,  and 
Jacob,  and  about  this  God  who  en- 
countered them.  "The  method  may  be 
called   existential,"  he  remarks,  "ex- 
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cept  that  here  in  distinction  from 
Bultmann  the  inquiry  is  not  pri- 
marily about  the  self-understanding 
of  the  Biblical  witnesses,  but  about 
their  encounter  with  God  and  there- 
with about  God  himself." 

This  is  the  orienting  and  delineat- 
ing hermeneutical  assumption  that 
lies  in  the  background  when  Ott 
focuses  his  attention  directly  upon 
the  question  of  the  inter-relationship 
of  theology  and  preaching,  or  of  dog- 
matics and  proclamation.  This  per- 
mits him  to  insist  upon  what  he 
carefully  calls  the  "continuity"  and 
"reciprocity"  of  preaching  and  theol- 
ogy. It  is  not  that  one  is  assertive  and 
the  other  inquisitive,  or  that  one  de- 
clares the  kerygma  while  the  other 
questions  and  examines  the  possibil- 
ity of  such  a  declaration.  Each  is  as- 
sertive; each  testifies  to  the  God  who 
testifies  to  himself  through  the 
prophets  and  apostles. 

Ott,  therefore,  contends  that  one 
both  can  and  must  "preach"  if  he  is 
to  teach  theology  correctly,  that  he 
must  preach  as  he  teaches;  and  like- 
wise that  one  both  can  and  must 
"teach  theology"  if  he  is  to  preach 
correctly,  that  he  must  teach  theology 
as  he  preaches.  He  grants  the  basic 
difference  of  "style,"  but  rushes  on 
to  affirm  that  the  two  share  and  must 
share  common  substance,  a  common 
content;  and  that  therefore  we  can- 
not, indeed  we  dare  not,  bifurcate 
them.  The  conclusion  is  that  what- 
ever distinction  is  to  be  made  must 


be  formal,  not  material.  But  once 
more  he  should  be  permitted  to  speak 
for  himself. 

"It  perhaps  must  be  said  that  theol- 
ogy is  the  conscience  of  the  sermon," 
he  observes,  "and  in  turn  that  the 
sermon  is  the  conscience  of  theology. 
If  he  is  to  preach  correctly,  the 
preacher  must  reflect  theologically. 
And  to  be  able  to  teach  theology, 
even  though  he  does  not  himself  have 
to  enter  the  pulpit  Sunday  by  Sun- 
day, the  theologian  must  understand 
the  intention  of  proclamation  and 
keep  the  task  of  the  preacher  steadily 
in  view.  The  preacher  who  does  not 
wish  to  do  so,  and  hands  over  the 
task  of  theological  reflection  to  the 
theological  'expert,'  is  a  poor  preach- 
er, a  preacher  without  conscience.' 
And  the  theologian  who  does  not 
wish  to  do  so,  and  hands  over  con- 
cern for  the  proclamation  of  the 
church  to  the  practitioner,'  is  a  poor 
teacher  of  the  church,  and  also  a 
theologian  without  'conscience.' " 

4. 
Even  an  informal  report  should 
not  end  on  this  note,  however,  highly 
commendable  though  it  is.  If  we  turn 
with  Ott  to  face  in  the  other  direc- 
tion, there  seems  to  be  a  slight  mist 
on  the  horizon.  If  we  grant,  as  we 
should,  that  preaching  and  theology 
share  common  substance  and  a  com- 
mon concern  (the  Word  of  God  and 
the  proclamation  of  the  gospel), 
there    is    no    necessity    whatever    to 
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move  on  to  the  suggestion  that  they 
share  a  common  function  and  differ 
only  in  "style."  To  be  consistent,  one 
would  then  have  to  define  the  teach- 
ing of  theology  (which  Ott  does,  and 
once  more  in  italics)  as  simply 
''preaching  to  the  -preacher" — which 
surely  is  simply  too  simple. 

This  suggests  what  appears  to  be 
the  immediate  problem  in  Ott's  pro- 
jected "program."  He  speaks  much 
more  clearly  and  convincingly  to  the 
question  of  the  coalescence  of  preach- 
ing and  theology  than  to  the  equally 
important  correlative  question  of 
their  distinction.  With  the  terms 
"continuity"  and  "reciprocity,"  he  re- 
lates them  as  "one  single  act,"  "two 
aspects"  of  the  same  thing.  He  then 
distinguishes  them,  and  actually  can 
only  distinguish  them,  in  terms  of 
"mode"  or  "style." 

The  observations  he  offers  in 
sketching  the  contours  of  this  dis- 
tinction are  striking  and  helpful, 
even  if  they  tend  to  leave  a  basic 
question  unanswered.  They  cluster 
around  two  homiletical  concepts 
rarely  used  heretofore,  "ad  hoc"  and 
"one-sided." 

Ott  insists  that  the  basic  difference 
between  preaching  and  theological 
reflection,  or  the  teaching  of  theol- 
ogy, is  that  the  sermon  is  character- 
ized formally  by  "one-sidedness," 
while  theology  must  strive  for 
"wholeness."  On  one  occasion  the 
preacher  speaks  primarily  of  the 
resurrection;  on  another  of  the  cruci- 


fixion. Here  he  speaks  more  of  grace; 
there  of  judgment.  One  Sunday  justi- 
fication is  his  concern;  another  Sun- 
day, sanctification.  (Ott  is  thinking, 
of  course,  of  European  preaching.) 
The  grounding  of  a  sermon  in  the 
Biblical  text,  together  with  a  pastoral 
sensitivity  to  the  needs  of  a  congre- 
gation, require  this  "ad  hoc,"  "one- 
sided" approach.  This  is,  Ott  says,  as 
it  should  be.  "An  essential  distinction 
between  proclamation  and  dogmatics 
lies  in  the  mode  of  explication  of 
their  common,  given  oneness.  Dog- 
matics is  designed  to  show  the  whole 
together.  Proclamation,  on  the  con- 
trary, unfolds  the  whole  of  the  gospel 
ad  hoc,  in  a  one-sided  way,  with  re- 
gard for  the  particularity  of  the  text 
and  the  pastoral  situation." 

This  rings  a  bell.  A  sermon  that 
attempts  "wholeness"  is  a  burlesque 
of  preaching.  In  its  furtive  effort  to 
communicate  everything,  it  rarely 
communicates  anything.  Likewise,  a 
theology  that  suffers  from  lack  of 
"wholeness"  is  an  immediate  threat 
to  the  health  of  the  church,  as  is  the 
preacher  whose  preaching  reflects 
such  a  theology.  But  does  this  obviate 
the  necessity  for  a  clear  distinction  of 
the  functions  of  the  preacher  and  the 
professor  of  a  theological  faculty?  On 
the  contrary,  it  seems  much  more 
likely  that  Ott's  answer  to  the  ques- 
tion, unless  carefully  qualified,  would 
immediately  invite  further  disorder 
at  the  very  moment  when  the  church 
desperately  needs  reordering. 
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A  missing  ingredient  is  the  unam- 
biguous recognition  that  on  the  one 
hand  preaching  is  the  communication 
of  the  gospel  of  Jesus  Christ,  while 
on  the  other  theological  education  is 
the  academic  preparation  for  this 
communication.  Without  in  any  way 
compromising  their  material  oneness, 
or  obscuring  their  common  telos  and 
concern,  this  clear  functional  distinc- 
tion needs  to  be  seen,  publicly  ac- 
knowledged, and  scrupulously  uti- 
lized. 

Whatever  their  dialectical  rela- 
tionship in  the  life  of  the  student  and 
the  professor,  from  the  point  of  view 
of  function  and  order  preaching  and 
theological  education  are,  and  must 
be  recognized  to  be,  two  clearly  dif- 
ferent "moments" — to  employ  one  of 
Ott's  (and  Earth's — and,  to  be  accu- 
rate, Kierkegaard's)  favorite  terms. 
One  is  "essentially"  an  experience  of 
worship  under  the  ministry  of  preach- 
ing, the  other  "essentially"  an  aca- 
demic experience  under  the  ministry 
of  teaching.  And  given  the  content 
and  goal  which  they  share,  each  im- 
proves in  quality  and  serves  the 
church  precisely  to  the  degree  that 
there  is  a  clear  conception  of  its  dis- 
tinctive and  indispensable  function  in 
the  life  of  the  church. 

We  should  not  draw  back  from 
the  necessary  implications  of  this  cru- 
cial distinction.  Preaching  may  "ac- 
cidentally" aid  in  the  process  of  prep- 
aration for  preaching  (let  us  hope 
that  it  does!).  But  we  must  remem- 


ber that  this  is  at  no  time  its  essen- 
tial role.  Similarly,  the  rigorous  proc- 
ess of  preparation  may  "accidental- 
ly" communicate  the  gospel  in  an 
"existential"  as  well  as  academic  way 
(let  us  hope  that  it  does! ).  But  this 
is  not  its  assigned  and  essential  role. 
These  "accidental"  occurrences  in  no 
way  annul  or  alter  the  necessity  for 
the  clear-headed  (although,  hope- 
fully, not  hard-headed)  working  dis- 
tinction crucial  to  the  order  and  mis- 
sion of  the  church.  Nor  need  one 
travel  far  to  visit  both  theological 
seminaries  and  churches  that  have 
suffered  in  its  absence. 

The  fact  is  that  in  his  eagerness, 
or  perchance  over-eagerness,  to  com- 
bat the  threat  of  theological  agnosti- 
cism in  the  Bultmann  movement,  Ott 
wishes  to  (and  does,  in  fact)  define 
theological  education  as  "preaching" 
and  "pastoral  care."  Wrapped  in  sev- 
eral layers  of  context,  this  says  some- 
thing important;  but  put  nakedly  it 
is  an  invitation  to  both  ecclesiastical 
and  academic  chaos. 

The  professor  of  a  theological  fac- 
ulty presumably  is  within  the  sanc- 
torum communio.  This  being  so,  un- 
doubtedly everyone  would  agree  that 
the  professor  who  had  no  concern  for 
the  "care  of  souls,"  the  "spiritual 
health,"  or  the  "existential  encounter" 
of  his  students,  would  be  a  ques- 
tionable teacher  of  the  church  and  a 
poor  risk  for  a  theological  faculty. 
This  should  be  granted  with  deep 
conviction. 
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This  is  not,  however,  the  issue  that 
Ott  provokes.  The  issue  is,  rather:  in 
terms  of  order  and  primacy  of  re- 
sponsibility, to  whom  is  the  work  of 
proclamation  and  "care  of  souls" 
committed,  and  to  whom  is  the  work 
of  preparation  committed?  And  the 
pertinent  fact  is  that  in  its  best  mo- 
ments the  church  of  both  past  and 
present,  both  in  Europe  and  in  Amer- 
ica, has  seen  that  these  are  quite  dif- 
ferent functions  which  must  be  care- 
fully distinguished,  denned,  and  as- 
signed. 

This,  quite  simply,  is  why  it  does 
not  occur  to  us  to  ask  a  student  to 
transfer  his  church  membership  to  a 
theological  seminary  when  he  enrolls. 
Even  if  many  of  our  current  conten- 
tions and  practices  belie  our  knowl- 
edge, we  nevertheless  know  that  this 
student  is  not  uniting  with  a  new 
congregation,  which  is  to  say  he  is 
not  moving  from  the  care  of  one 
pastorate  to  another.  What  he  is  do- 
ing, put  in  the  most  simple  but  also 
the  most  accurate  way,  is  going  to 
school. 

Every  temptation  to  confuse  the 
function  of  theological  education 
with  the  function  of  the  congregation 
and  its  ministry,  or  the  "moment"  of 
preparation   with    the   "moment"   of 


proclamation,  needs  to  be  carefully 
avoided.  Every  failure  to  do  so  invites 
at  the  least  disorder  and  at  the  most 
chaos,  just  as,  analogously  speaking, 
there  would  be  some  disorder  and  a 
touch  of  chaos  if  the  church  and  its 
ministry  suddenly  began  confusing 
marital  counseling  with  the  honey- 
moon. Whatever  the  limitations  of 
the  analogy,  we  need  to  see  that  it 
speaks  rather  pointedly  to  the  con- 
fusion with  which  we  have  continued 
to  surround  this  particular  question 
in  recent  years. 

There  appears  to  be  a  lurking  shad- 
ow of  this  confusion  in  the  present 
orientation  of  Ott's  "program  of 
theological  work."  This  is  perhaps 
understandable,  because  the  problems 
of  theological  education  in  Europe 
are  so  often  a  striking  reversal  of  the 
American  problems.  But  this  needs 
to  be  taken  into  account,  as  do  the 
still  different  problems  of  the  "young- 
er churches."  So  let  us  hope  that  Pro- 
fessor Ott  will  continue  to  labor  at 
this  question,  not  permitting  the 
present  ambiguity  to  stand,  that  we 
may  share  the  fruits  of  his  labor.  For 
it  is  a  question  that  needs  labor. 

And  let  us  wish  him  well  in  the 
long  career  that  Deo  volente  lies 
ahead  of  him. 


Three  Students  Report 

America  s  Inner  Frontier 

Mary  Ruth  Brawley 
A  senior  at  Pittsburgh  Seminary  and  a  candidate  for  the  M.R.E.  degree 


The  First  United  Presbyterian 
Church  of  Dayton,  Ohio,  is  an  inner- 
city  church.  It  is  dying,  having  lost 
about  one  hundred  members  in  the 
last  two  years.  As  the  city  has  grown 
up  around  the  church  its  people  have 
moved  to  the  suburbs.  Those  mem- 
bers who  have  remained  because  of 
family  ties  and  loyalties  must  drive 
at  least  two  miles  or  more  to  the 
church.  There  are  not  over  ten  mem- 
bers who  live  within  walking  dis- 
tance. 

Yet  the  community  around  the 
church  is  just  teeming  with  un- 
churched people.  Most  of  them  are 
folks  from  the  Southern  Appalachians 
who  have  come  to  Ohio  looking  for 
work.  Although  many  have  found 
good  jobs,  their  money  is  often  not 
spent  wisely;  there  are  very  few  men 
in  the  community  who  are  not 
drunks.  The  life  of  the  people  around 
here  is  often  truly  sordid. 

There  is  a  wide  gulf,  then,  between 
the  members  of  the  church  and  the 
people  of  the  community.  And  this 
church  is  just  waking  up  to  the  fact 
that  its  very  life  depends  on  its  out- 
reach to  the  community.  Many  mem- 
bers are  willing  to  do  this,  but  often 
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cultural  barriers  stand  in  the  way. 
A  woman  wishing  to  offer  her  best 
brings  a  four-piece  place  setting  of 
sterling  silver  to  a  picnic.  This  shuts 
out  the  women  in  the  community 
immediately.  The  ministry  here  must 
help  church  members  to  understand 
the  pride  of  the  people  in  the  com- 
munity and  many  of  the  organiza- 
tional activities  of  the  church  must 
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be  changed  if  the  community  is  to 
be  reached  and  the  church  saved 
from  dissolution.  This  church  must 
be  a  missionary  effort. 

My  purpose  in  being  here  is  to 
relate  the  church  to  the  community. 
I  live  in  the  community  with  the 
people,  trying  to  reach  them  in  the 
name  of  the  church.  This  has  not 
been  easy;  often  it  is  most  frustrat- 
ing. To  try  to  relate  the  church  to  a 
home  where  the  husband,  a  one-time 


preacher,  now  has  nothing  to  do  with 
the  church,  beats  his  wife  in  drunken 
fury,  and  threatens  his  children's  lives 
is,  to  put  k  mildly,  an  immense  chal- 
lenge. I  must  learn  patience;  regener- 
ation is  often  a  most  gradual  process. 
But  I  am  convinced  that  this  church 
must  renew  itself  before  its  doors 
will  really  be  open  to  the  commun- 
ity. A  climate  of  acceptance  and  for- 
giveness must  be  felt  by  all  who 
enter. 


A  Frontier  Circuit  Rider 

David  C.  Koch 

A  senior  at  Pittsburgh  Seminary  who  spent  the  summer  in  Alaska 


I  had  been  calling  along  the  Glen 
Highway  in  Alaska  for  two  days  but 
had  missed  one  native  family.  On  the 
way  home  I  decided  to  stop.  Only  the 
mother  was  there,  but  she  called  her 
brother  over  from  a  nearby  log  cabin. 
In  two  days  of  visiting,  she  was  the 
only  one  who  got  out  her  Bible  when 
I  arrived.  She  noticed  how  much 
easier  my  RSV  was  to  understand 
and  explained  the  differences  to  her 
brother  in  their  native  tongue.  Then 
she  prayed.  I  was  glad  I  had  stopped. 

Once  a  month  I  called  on  these 
scattered  homes  along  the  highway: 
the  94  year  old  miner,  the  modern 
hunters'  lodge,  the  new  homestead- 
er, the  native  family,  the  service  men 
at  a  lonely  communications  center — 


everyone.  I  could  only  hope  that  this 
little  would  help  because  there  were 
other  areas  I  had  to  serve  also. 

For  example,  there  was  Montana, 
a  scattered  homesteading  community 
fifty  miles  north  on  the  Alaska  Rail- 
road. A  visit  to  these  people  once  in 
two  months  was  customary,  but  with 
Vacation  Bible  School  coming  up 
more  frequent  trips  were  needed. 
The  only  access  was  by  train  or  plane, 
there  is  no  road  yet.  A  team  of  young 
people  had  to  be  flown  in  to  teach 
Bible  School. 

There  was  Willow,  another  home- 
steading  community  twenty-eight 
miles  away.  Here  there  are  regular 
worship  services  every  other  Sunday 
evening    and    good    prospects    for 
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building  a  small  church.  The  log 
cabin  home  in  which  worship  is  now 
conducted  has  served  well  but  is  in- 
adequate for  an  expanded  ministry. 
The  team  for  Vacation  Bible  School 
slept  in  a  tent  and  conducted  most 
of  the  classes  outdoors. 

Then  there  was  Wasilla,  the  town 
and  homesteading  community  of  the 
regular  congregation.  The  group  is 
small,  but  there  are  many  more  to 
reach  as  the  wilderness  is  pushed  far- 
ther and  farther  back.  Vacation  Bible 
School,  regular  Church  School,  wor- 
ship, the  young  people,  calling,  and  a 
little  study  filled  the  time.  A  chance 
to  develop  a  study  group  at  the  gov- 
ernment experimental  farm  nearby, 
where  many  of  the  regular  men  work 
to  augment  their  incomes,  must  be 
continually  explored.  Evening  study 
sessions  may  develop  also.  There  is 


more  than  enough  to  keep  busy  and 
to  teach  concern  for  the  people! 


The  Racial  Frontier  in  the  City  Church 

Bruce  Theunissen 
A  middler  at  Pittsburgh  Seminary  working  in  an  integrated  church 


Of  some  8,000  people  living  in 
public  housing's  Terrace  Village  No. 
2  near  the  Oakland  Area  of  Pitts- 
burgh, 108  are  communicant  mem- 
bers of  Friendship  Community 
Church.  Friendship  has  received  na- 
tional attention  for  its  work  with 
house  churches  and  integration.  The 


summer  experience  as  Student  Min- 
ister at  Friendship  has  convinced  me 
that  we  must  understand  far  better 
than  we  do  the  whole  inner-working 
of  the  integrated  church. 

It  is  a  moving  sight  to  see  a 
Negro  woman  lead  a  blind  white 
man  to  the  Communion  table.  But 
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there  are  problems.  Members  won- 
der whether  we  should  have  an  all- 
white  staff  (a  Negro  student  assistant 
just  finished  his  stint)  when  there 
are  more  Negro  church  members 
than  white  and  when  the  youth  group 
is  predominantly  Negro.  Feeling  ex- 
ists, too,  that  the  races  must  be  equal- 
ly represented  in  all  leadership  areas 
of  the  church,  even  to  the  point 
where  the  four  elders  serving  Com- 
munion on  a  given  Sunday  must  not 
be  all  Negro  or  all  white. 

As  Student  Minister  with  empha- 
sis on  youth  work,  it  is  apparent  to 
me  that  meaningful  communication 
between  church  workers  and  the 
youth  on  the  street  is  essential.  It  is 
sometimes  hard  to  relate  ourselves  to 
the  problems  and  aspirations  of  these 
young  people  and  yet  it  is  crucial  in 
the  long-term  effort  to  make  Chris- 
tian faith  dominant  in  their  lives  and 
among  those  around  them. 

My  summer  job  duties  include  ad- 
vising a  Youth  Canteen  group  of 
senior  highs  in  the  community  which 
meets  weekly  for  varied  programs, 
recreation,  and  voluntary  worship. 
The  big  summer  activity  for  senior 
highs  is  a  five-day  camp  which  at- 
tracts many  young  people  with  very 
little  religious  background.  Senior 
high  age  boys  have  formed  a  Greek- 
letter  fraternity  which  aims  at  serv- 
ice and  cultural  development  and 
thus  provides  a  ground  for  dialogue 
between  Christians  and  uncommitted 
youth.  The  summer  program  empha- 


sis for  junior  highs  again  is  on  re- 
lating church,  society,  and  the  culture 
around  them  to  Christian  faith.  The 
three-week  daily  vacation  church 
school  was  held  for  the  first  time  this 
year  in  the  housing  project  rather 
than  at  the  church.  Efforts  to  develop 
a  reading  program  for  various  age 
levels  have  been  made  to  help  com- 
bat the  school  drop-out  problem  by 
stimulating  a  greater  desire  to  learn. 
In  our  picture,  unconventional  and 
indirect  approaches  often  seem  best 
able  to  bring  Christian  faith  into 
lives  of  people  in  the  Friendship 
community.  It  is  at  once  a  challeng- 
ing, frustrating,  and  enlightening 
experience. 


Book  Reviews 


Wingren,  Gustaf.  The  Living  Word:  A  Theological  Study  of  Preaching  and 
the  Church.  Translated  by  Victor  C.  Pogue.  Philadelphia:  Muhlenberg  Press, 
I960.  Pp.  223.  $3.75. 


This  book  by  the  Professor  of 
Theology  at  Lund  is  to  answer  "the 
problem  of  what  preaching  is,  of 
what  makes  it  unique."  It  does  not 
treat  the  methods  of  homiletics  but 
wrestles  with  the  theological  issues 
of  preaching  and  the  Church.  In  this 
volume  Luther  is  quoted  and  ex- 
pounded. Wingren's  most  frequent 
footnote  is  to  the  Weimar  edition  of 
Luther's  works.  An  ancient  church 
father  also  contributes  to  this  study: 
the  basic  premise  on  humanity  is 
from  the  theology  of  Irenaeus. 
from  the  theology  of  lenaeus. 

Wingren's  goal  is  to  escape  from 
the  false  dilemmas  of  the  objective 
and  contrasting  subjective  views  of 
the  word.  One  can  not  think  of  the 
Bible  and  not  at  the  same  time  of 
Israel  and  the  Church.  To  do  so 
would  be  to  omit  the  character  of 
message  from  the  Bible.  The  minis- 
try of  preaching  has  its  place  in  the 
history  of  redemption.  "The  Bible 
overflows  into  preaching."  Preaching 
lives  on  events,  and  Christ's  death 
and  resurrection  are  the  basic  events 
for  preaching.  The  preacher's  task  is 
to  establish  a  bond  between  word 
and  man.  "The  expositor  is  only  to 


provide  mouth  and  lips  for  the  pas- 
sage itself  so  that  the  Word  may 
advance  and  then  the  Word  becomes 
law  and  Gospel  in  the  heart  of  the 
listener."  In  the  last  chapter  Wingren 
concludes  with  his  concept  of  theol- 
ogy. Our  need  is  for  a  theology  of 
the  word.  This  theology  must  rid 
itself  of  speculative  and  metaphysical 
elements.  The  concluding  paragraph 
of  the  book  sparkles  with  this  gem: 
"the  worst  of  all  hindrances  is  to  be- 
lieve the  end  has  been  reached.  A 
theology  that  does  not  criticize  itself 
is  not  in  a  position  to  criticize 
others." 

Much  of  what  is  stated  by  Win- 
gren will  be  foreign  and  strange  to 
the  average  United  Presbyterian 
preacher  who  considers  himself  the 
"teaching  elder."  Although  this  book 
is  pure  Luther  and  at  times  almost 
anti-Reformed,  it  should  be  an  aid 
to  those  who  seek  an  understanding 
of  what  preaching  is. 

Wingren  often  casually  criticizes 
the  thought  of  other  theologians  and 
scholars.  This  detracts  greatly  from 
his  cogency.  For  example,  C.  H. 
Dodd's  distinction  between  didache 
and  kerygma  is  dismissed  with  "It 
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is  surprising  that  Dodd  .  .  .  can  be 
tempted  by  such  a  distinction."  Karl 
Barth  appears  as  the  "whipping  boy" 
of  this  volume,  but  too  often  the 
"whip"  is  used  in  an  unpersuasive 
manner.  Perhaps  some  of  this  clouded 


area  can  be  dissolved  by  the  acknowl- 
edged and  permitted  omission  of  the 
bulk  of  footnotes  from  the  English 
translation. 

— Howard  Eshbaugh,  '36. 


Barker,  William  Pierson.  Kings  in  Shirt  Sleeves:  Men   Who  Ruled  Israel. 
Westwood,  N.  J.:  Revell,  1961.  Pp.  119.  $2.50. 


It  is  an  encouraging  sight  to  see 
young  ministers  reach  beyond  their 
own  parishes  to  offer  their  thoughts 
to  others,  and  it  is  especially  hearten- 
ing when  the  content  and  form  of 
the  writing  appeals  to  the  lay  reader. 
After  all,  the  minister  has  an  obliga- 
tion to  reach  all  kinds  of  readers 
with  the  Christian  message.  Mr. 
Barker's  book  is  itself  a  work  "in 
shirt  sleeves" — written  for  a  partic- 
ular task,  which,  I  think,  it  does  very 
well.    The    simple    scheme    of    the 


homilies — contemporary  illustration, 
analogy  to  the  life  of  the  biblical 
king  under  study,  application  with  a 
daily  use — may  at  first  seem  disarm- 
ing; but  it  accomplishes  the  work  for 
which  the  book  was  written:  to  say 
something  about  the  Christian  life 
and  ethic  to  contemporary  culture, 
and  to  say  it  in,  what  we  have  now 
accepted  as  a  necessity,  a  "practical 
way." 

— Wm.  Nicholson. 
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From  the  President's  Desk 


The  theology  of  THE  NEW  YORKER  magazine  is  both  bad  and  good 
— too  bad  ever  to  have  made  me  feel  justified  in  the  price  of  a  subscription, 
but  too  good  not  to  pick  it  up  in  a  doctor's  waiting  room  or  on  an  airplane. 
An  analysis  of  the  Vatican  Council  in  a  recent  number  is  one  of  its  better 
offerings  and  well  worth  the  price  of  the  journal.        , ; 

Reading  it,  however,  brings  a  thoughtful  Protestant  up  short.  The 
struggle  within  the  Roman  Church  now  iies  between  those  who,  under  the 
leadership  of  the  present  Pope,  desire  some. sort  of  renewal  in  the  church, 
and  those  who  want  to  maintain  the  status  quo.  The  latter  apparently  tried 
to  prevent  the  holding  of  the  Council;  failing  that  they  tried  to  delay  it; 
and  failing  that  they  will  try  so  to  dominate  it  that  nothing  really  new  will 
come  from  it.  Our  Protestant  instincts  lead  us  to  judge  the  opponents  of 
renewal  unfavorably  because  they  are  dominated  by  tradition.  We  go  further 
and  say  to  ourselves  that  even  those  who  seek  renewal  can  hardly  allow  the 
Roman  Church  to  break  out  of  its  shell. too  much,  because  they,  too,  are 
prisoners  of  tradition. 

And  then  the  thrust  of  our  own  argument  bounces  back  off  the  page 
with  the  startling  accusation:  "Thou  are  the  man!"  Is  it  possible  that  if  the 
setting  and  the  personnel  were  changed,  here  is  a  picture  of  the  present 
situation  in  Protestantism?  Is  there  a  Protestant  "tradition"  that  has  grown 
up  through  the  years  which  has  obscured  the  Word  of  God  for  us?  Is  it 
possible  that  Jesus'  word  to  the  Pharisees  is  not  one  to  lull  us  into  self- 
righteousness  by  condemning  His  first-century  opponents,  but  one  which 
strikes  squarely  into  our  own  complacency  and  love  of  the  status  quo?  "You 
have  a  fine  way  of  rejecting  the  commandment  of  God,  in  order  to  keep  your 
tradition!  .  .  .  thus  making  void  the  word  of  God  through  your  tradition" 
(Mark  7:19,  13). 

Mere  change  is  not  renewal.  To  champion  change  just  for  the  sake  of 
change  is  only  a  sterile  restlessness.  The  church,  however,  must  live  ever 
under  the  judgment  and  grace  of  God.  And  this  means  continuing  re- 
examination of  her  structure  and  constant  renewal  of  her  life.  Apparently 
with  good  conscience,  the  champions  of  tradition  in  Jesus'  day  put  Him  to 
death  in  the  name  of  orthodoxy.  Lest  we  fall  under  the  same  judgment,  we 
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must  be  willing  to  undergo  the  painful  process  of  trying  the  spirits,  to  sift 
out  the  authentic  from  the  spurious  in  the  many  calls  to  renewal,  and  to  be 
continually  re-formed  under  the  Word  oi  God  so  that  the  ferment  of  the 
gospel  may  find  elastic  wineskins  which  can  expand  without  breaking.  There 
are  both  true  and  false  prophets.  But  let  us  beware  lest  we  be  dull  of  hearing, 
and  silence  the  church's  true  prophets  in  the  name  of  a  tradition  which 
makes  void  the  Word  of  God. 

— Donald  G.  Millei . 


Ad  Hoc 

The  first  few  years  out  of  seminary  are  crucially  important.  To  fill  a 
student  with  the  heritage  of  church  experience  does  not  make  him  a  minister; 
even  with  significant  maturing  during  seminary  years,  the  student  needs  to 
discover  for  himself  what  the  ministry  is.  Dean  Samuel  Miller  of  Harvard 
Divinity  School  attacked  this  problem  when  he  spoke  to  the  Seminary  com- 
munity on  November  5th:  THEOLOGICAL  EMBARRASSMENTS. 

A  related  question  is  the  minister's  encounter  with  society:  government, 
business,  family,  and  community  life.  Only  experience  as  a  pastor  can  mature 
understanding,  but  the  Seminary  does  introduce  him  to  the  structure  of  life 
"on  the  outside."  On  what  theological  basis  does  a  seminary  attempt  this? 
This  is  the  subject  of  an  article  by  the  Interim  Editor:  THE  PLACE  OF 
CULTURE  IN  THE  THEOLOGICAL  CURRICULUM. 

In  this  issue  of  Perspective  we  make  good  our  promise  to  bring  you  a 
LETTER.  FROM  ASHDOD  in  which  Professor  Freedman  reports  his  sum- 
mer's work  in  Israel.  We  are  doing  more  than  keeping  a  promise:  two 
students  (and  one  student-wife)  who  worked  with  Professor  Freedman,  Bob 
and  Nancy  Taylor  and  Van  Hunter,  make  their  own  report  of  experience  in 
Israel:  STUDENTS  AT  ASHDOD,  1962. 

Finally,  a  Christmas  roundup  of  recent  books.  Our  book  review  section 
this  time  is  fat  and,  we  hope,  nourishing.  If  you  find  a  book  you  want  to  buy, 
mark  it  and  leave  this  copy  of  Perspective  where  some  well-disposed  member 
of  your  familv  can -find  it\ 

—E.AS. 


Theological  Embarrassments 


by  Samuel  H.  Miller 


The  air  is  full  of  theological  em- 
barrassments today.  They  range  from 
high  scholarly  levels  to  low  mass  prej- 
udices, and  they  cover  the  whole 
periphery  of  the  circle,  wherever  reli- 
gion meets  the  specialized  authorities 
of  this  much  divided  world. 

We  are  embarrassed  by  the  death 
of  God,  and  by  the  new  religions  that 
have  sprung  up  out  of  a  profound 
honesty  and  an  equally  reverent  sense 
of  God's  erstwhile  absence.  Nietzsche 
proclaimed  it,  but  it  was  left  to  Hol- 
derlin,  Heidegger,  Weil,  and  Kafka 
to  celebrate  the  death  of  God  in 
poetry  and  philosophy,  in  dramatic 
and  personal  liturgies. 

We  are  embarrassed  by  the  frontal 
attack  on  the  unreality  of  our  com- 
passion. We  brushed  off  Nietzsche's 
accusation  of  decadence  and  our 
"Weibliche"  virtues,  but  we  cannot 
brush  off  Camus'  judgment  that  we 
have  collectivized  our  compassion  so 
that  we  bear  no  individual  responsi- 
bility, no  personal  crosses  in  the  face 
of  man's  present  martyrdom  by  the 
forces  of  death. 

We  are  embarrassed  by  the  scandal 
of  worshipping  the  one  true  God  in 
so  many  irreconcilable  ways,  each 
sacredly  validated  by  reference  to  the 
same  scripture  and  calling  the  same 
man  Lord.  We  are  embarrassed  by 


our  own  coming  of  age,  the  ripening 
of  our  sophistication  repudiating 
superstition  and  miracle,  but  without 
a  peg  left  for  the  operation  of  our 
faith.  We  are  embarrassed  by  our 
own  scholarship,  stretching  every- 
thing we  know — Bible,  church,  man, 
God — into  a  two-dimensional  world 
of  history,  until  we  understand  the 
before  and  after,  but  nothing  of  the 
nature  of  the  present.  Indeed,  the 
present  has  disappeared;  we  know 
the  past  very  well,  and  in  truth  we 
dread  the  future.  Time  looks  so  much 
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bigger  historicized,  laid  out  like  a 
blueprint,  but  it  is  so  much  thinner 
— and,  of  course,  we  do  not  know 
what  has  happened  to  revelation, 
miracle,  salvation,  or  God's  action. 
We  are  embarrassed  by  the  pulpit 
confectioners  who  manage  to  spin 
out  the  human  essence,  with  all  its 
intrinsic  anguish,  and  the  gospel  with 
its  incredibly  glad  news  into  a  kind 
of  candy  cotton,  full  of  airy,  inane 
sweetness  but  utterly  void  of  any 
sustaining  nourishment  for  a  robust, 
living  soul.  Theological  embarrass- 
ments come  to  us  in  a  great  variety; 
our  time  is  rife  with  them. 

The  one  to  which  I  want  to  direct 
attention  is  inherent  in  the  very 
nature  of  theological  education.  It  is 
concerned  with  the  tensions  (to  use 
a  term  less  emotional  and  more  scien- 
tifically neutral  than  embarrassment) 
which  exist  between  faith  and  knowl- 
edge, between  God  and  increasing 
sophistication,  between  religion  and 
religious  information.  It  is  not  a  new 
problem,  but  it  has  been  intensified 
by  the  regnant  factors  of  the  analy- 
tical reason,  historical  criticism,  scien- 
tific objectivity,  all  in  conjunction  at 
the  same  time. 

One  way  to  open  the  question  I 
have  in  mind  is  to  call  up  a  witness 
from  the  student  body  and  simply 
ask  him:  "What  is  happening  to  you 
in  the  process  of  theological  train- 
ing?" Let  me  use  the  testimony  of 
one  such  student.  This  is  what  he 
says:    "When    I    came    to    divinity 


school  to  study,  I  hoped  to  clarify  my 
own  religious  position,  to  make  some 
sense  out  of  a  confused,  pietistic 
background.  I  leave  with  less  clarity 
than  when  I  came.  Interesting  con- 
cepts and  intellectual  forms  dealing 
with  the  nature  of  God  and  His  rela- 
tion to  the  world  have  been  pre- 
sented, which  range  from  one  end  of 
the  theological  spectrum  to  the  other. 
I  have  to  some  extent  learned  the 
jargon  and  vocabulary  with  which 
one  tries  to  handle  the  issues,  but 
God  has  dissolved  into  a  kind  of 
smoke  which  drifts  under  the  doors 
and  away  from  men." 

One  must  be  careful  here.  A  totally 
different  testimony  might  have  been 
written  if  the  man  had  persevered 
and  stayed  for  three  years.  Or,  and  we 
must  admit  this,  the  answer  might 
have  been  even  worse  after  three 
years.  What  we  know  is  that  there  is 
a  spiritual  crisis,  a  very  severe  test- 
ing, in  any  rigorous  training  for  the 
Christian  ministry.  Indeed,  it  may  be 
so  severe  as  to  mean  loss  of  soul. 
There  are  not  a  few  who  avoid  it  by 
capitulation;  that  is,  they  go  into 
teaching.  Of  course,  I  am  not  say- 
ing that  all  who  go  into  teaching 
have  lost  their  souls.  Most  teachers 
become  teachers  precisely  because 
they  are  able  to  develop  an  "intel- 
lectual love  of  God." 

Let  us,  however,  clear  out  of  the 
way  the  first  possibility  of  embar- 
rassment, namely,  that  of  losing  false 
gods.   This   is  almost  as  painful  as 
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losing  the  true  God,  and  as  often  as 
not,  the  person  involved  really  be- 
lieves he  has  lost  the  true  god.  At 
least,  he  has  lost  the  only  god  he 
knew.  And  popular  Christendom  has 
as  many  false  gods  as  most  religions. 
They  have  risen  out  of  the  mists  of 
romanticism,  pietism,  and  superficial 
idealism.  They  are  the  sentimental 
props  of  illusions  and  dreams.  They 
smile  away  our  sins,  cuddle  our  infan- 
tile dependencies,  soothe  away  our 
sorrows,  pamper  our  pride,  and  in  a 
variety  of  ways  shelter  us  from  the 
rough,  discordant  realities  of  life 
which  would  produce  doubts,  em- 
barrassment, or  even  despair.  These 
half-gods  are  manufactured  by 
preachers,  Sunday  School  teachers, 
popular  books,  general  opinion,  par- 
ents, and  all  sorts  of  folklore.  We 
breathe  the  air  of  their  general  accep- 
tance long  before  we  are  aware  of  it. 
Their  liturgies  are  household  notions, 
proverbs,  and  customs.  They  whisper 
comfort,  promise  rewards,  and  seem 
so  much  like  ourselves  that  it  seems 
natural  to  defend  them. 

Yet  they  are  demigods,  more  the 
shadow  of  ourselves  than  images  of 
reality  and  to  worship  them  is  idola- 
trous. To  lose  them,  however,  is  like 
losing  an  intimate  and  indispenable 
portion  of  ourselves.  We  are  depleted, 
robbed,  and  often  deeply  hurt  by 
their  departure.  That  we  have  con- 
fused them  with  Christianity,  or  sanc- 
tified them  by  habits  of  worship,  or 
associated  them  with  Christ,  makes 


their  loss  all  the  more  poignant  and 
full  of  risk.  Indeed,  most  people 
assume  they  have  outgrown  the  Chris- 
tian faith  when  actually  they  have 
only  gotten  rid  of  a  childish  idol,  as 
deeply  rooted  in  uncriticized  supersti- 
tion as  any  heathen  fetish. 

But  we  cannot  discard  so  easily  the 
theological  embarrassment  involved 
in  this  matter.  Let's  turn  back  to  the 
testimony  again.  God  had  disappeared 
like  smoke  under  the  door!  While  a 
man  was  studying  about  God,  the 
reality  of  God  disappeared.  While  he 
was  training  to  be  a  servant  of  God, 
his  faith  evaporated.  What  were  the 
insidious  acids  that  may  have  eroded 
the  firm  substance  of  his  trust? 
Teaching  theology  at  the  expense  of 
man's  faith  in  God  would  seem  a 
strange,  if  not  scandalous,  procedure. 

There  are  three  things  that  may  be 
said  to  contribute,  perhaps  unwit- 
tingly, to  the  erosion  of  faith.  The 
first  is  simply  the  massive  overlay  of 
knowledge,  abstracted  from  a  vast 
domain  of  the  past,  suddenly  ingested 
without  too  much  time  or  oppor- 
tunity to  digest  it.  One's  own  experi- 
ence, vital  as  it  might  be,  is  buried 
and  overwhelmed  by  a  conglom- 
eration of  information,  both  rele- 
vant and  threatening.  It  is  as  if  the 
soul  walked  into  a  hall  of  mirrors 
where  the  images  were  both  very 
much  like  oneself  and,  at  the  same 
time,  very  different.  The  result  is  apt 
to  be  fright,  and  not  unlikely  flight! 

One  must  reckon  here  with  the 
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painful  process  of  all  professional 
training,  whether  it  be  in  medicine  or 
in  theology.  What  has  been  intimate- 
ly personal,  now  is  treated  objec- 
tively. The  transition  is  never  easy; 
it  may  be  as  shocking  as  seeing  an 
X-ray  of  one's  beloved.  What  was 
intrinsically  ourseif,  now  is  out  there, 
looked  at,  to  be  analyzed,  even  criti- 
cized, and  compared  with  all  manner 
of  disturbing  likenesses  and  contra- 
dictions. Such  a  confrontation,  seeing 
for  the  first  time  many  reflections  of 
what  one  had  long  believed  to  be 
only  his,  is  bound  to  be  a  shock,  and 
quite  severe. 

Add  to  this  massive  overlay  of 
knowledge  and  the  hall  of  mirrors  it 
creates  for  the  soul  the  marked  ten- 
dency in  theological  education  to 
reduce  all  theological  disciplines  to 
their  historical  dimensions,  and  you 
have  compounded  the  tensions  that 
exist  between  knowing  many  things 
and  believing  something.  I  am  not 
at  all  sure  but  that  the  attenuation  of 
meaning  in  modern  life  has  been  af- 
fected more  by  the  passion  of  his- 
toricizing  everything  than  by  the  wide 
use  of  the  scientific  method.  Certainly 
science  cannot  evade  its  responsibility 
for  a  reductionist  influence,  but  his- 
toricism  has  carried  on  its  game,  so 
to  speak,  much  more  insidiously,  with 
the  effect  of  flattening  out  the  nature 
of  all  existence  to  befores  and  afters, 
with  no  height  or  depth  anywhere. 
Revelation  or  religion,  if  it  has  any 
meaning  at  all,  means  more  than  the 


acceptance  of  the  historiographic 
blueprint,  even  if  that  included  the 
infinitude  of  detail.  To  transform  all 
subjects  to  their  historical  develop- 
ment is  to  deprive  them  of  their 
essential  genius.  It  is  to  leave  un- 
tended,  unremarked,  the  characteristic 
dimension  of  faith.  Theological 
schools  which  train  men  in  faith  by 
ignoring  faith,  or  seek  to  sustain  the 
spirit  by  historical  methodology, 
really  are  expecting  figs  of  thistles. 

I  have  often  wondered  exactly 
how  Moses  could  have  validated  his 
"burning  bush"  story  by  referring  to 
its  historical  antecedents,  or  how 
Abram  might  have  explained  his 
teleological  suspension  of  the  ethical, 
or  how  Paul  would  write  a  letter  to 
the  Harvard  Divinity  School  about 
his  Damascus  Road  experience.  His- 
tory has  all  but  expunged  philosophy 
and  theology,  Bible  and  church, 
preaching  and  worship,  revelation 
and  salvation — in  their  place  we  give 

courses  on  "The  History  of " 

God  in  such  a  scheme  reminds  me 
not  a  little  of  a  huge  cutout  from  a 
much-patterned  piece  of  wallpaper. 

The  third  of  these  factors  acting 
as  an  acid  on  the  structures  of  faith 
is  the  necessary  but  severe  practice  of 
the  analytical  reason.  In  the  wake  of 
a  long  historical  development  and 
widespread  success  both  in  science 
and  technology,  analysis  is  now  the 
regnant  technic  for  understanding  in 
all  areas  of  research.  However  helpful 
it  is  within  limits,  like  historization, 
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it  tends  to  be  the  only  method  used 
for  ascertaining  truth.  Analysis  in 
religion  proceeds  from  the  whole  to 
the  parts  and  continues  in  a  divisive 
way  to  smaller  and  smaller  parts. 
Operating  on  the  Bible,  it  ends  in 
extremely  sophisticated  schools  and 
methods  of  "criticism";  on  theology, 
in  systematics;  on  preaching,  in  an 
ingrown  exegesis.  The  imagination 
gives  way  to  analysis;  the  sense  of 
the  whole  is  lost  in  a  maze  of  parts. 
As  Whitehead  put  it  once,  "The  pro- 
gressiveness  in  detail  only  adds  to  the 
danger  produced  by  the  feebleness  of 
the  coordination."  The  kind  of  think- 
ing which  would  lead  to  large 
magnitudes  of  truth,  or  to  more  in- 
clusive images  of  reality,  simply  is 
not  promoted  or  encouraged.  With  a 
sharpening  of  the  critical  and  analy- 
tical reason,  the  powers  of  synthesiz- 
ing, of  reaching  more  comprehensive 
levels  of  experience,  are  less  highly 
regarded.  This  reversal  can  be  seen 
most  significantly  in  the  modern 
phase  of  philosophy,  namely,  linguis- 
tic analysis,  where  all  effort  to  attain 
anything  like  a  vision  of  truth  has 
been  jettisoned  for  the  logic  of 
syntax.  In  theological  disciplines,  the 
reversal  is  not  as  obvious  or  as  radi- 
cal, but  it  can  be  seen  in  the  attention 
paid  to  "method"  rather  than  truth 
or  dogma.  The  disappearance  of  God 
from  any  analytical  technic  or  meth- 
od, I  think,  is  quite  obvious.  The 
normative  operation  of  faith  is  inevi- 
tably expansive;  it  deals  with  affirma- 


tions of  inclusiveness.  It  is,  in  essence, 
the  confirmation  of  the  reality  of 
wholeness,  which  lies  submerged  in 
every  concept  of  God. 

Finally,  when  these  three  aspects 
of  theological  training  are  added  to- 
gether— namely,  massive  overlay  of 
knowledge,  historization  of  all  experi- 
ence, and  the  analytical  method  to 
ascertain  truth — God  tends  to  be  lost 
from  the  academic  landscape.  Revela- 
tion, the  central  mode  of  a  living  reli- 
gion, the  mark  of  faith,  is  more  than 
knowledge;  it  has  no  history  in  the 
usual  sense  of  that  term;  and  its 
dynamic  and  function  are  in  precisely 
the  opposite  direction  from  analysis. 
In  short,  we  have  a  right  to  be  em- 
barrassed— we  are  training  men  fac- 
tually, historically,  and  analytically, 
but  only  by  accident  religiously.  The 
realm  of  faith  is  repressed  or  sub- 
merged, and  erupts  in  extra-curricular 
ways  to  receive  our  attention. 

Let  me  return  now  to  the  begin- 
ning of  our  inquiry,  and  instead  of 
following  the  implications  of  our 
student  witness  who  lost  God  in 
theological  training,  let  us  start  with 
another  witness  chosen  from  the  con- 
gregation of  the  church  where  our 
student  is  going  to  practice  his  pro- 
fession. Here  we  come  again  upon 
a  theological  embarrassment  of  the 
most  disturbing  kind. 

Let  us  assume  that  the  student 
takes  to  the  academic  training  like  a 
duck  to  water,  and  he  splashes  about 
in  Barth  and  Bultmann,  in  kerygma 
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and  in  Formgeschichte  with  the 
greatest  of  ease  and  virtuosity,  and 
then  graduates  "cum  laude"  and  takes 
his  first  church.  Then  another  embar- 
rassment occurs.  I  hear  it  from  one  of 
his  parishioners.  "Yes,  yes,"  he  says, 
"he  is  a  fine  young  man;  very  earnest 
and  hard-working;  there  is  no  doubt 
of  his  sincerity,  and  he  does  know  a 
lot — but,"  and  he  looks  very  hopeful, 
— "just  what  is  he  talking  about?" 

"What  do  you  mean?"  I  counter. 

"Well,  take  last  Sunday,  for  in- 
stance; he  wanted  us  to  do  some- 
thing with  the  New  Testament,  but 
it  was  beyond  me — all  tied  up  with 
some  word  he  himself  couldn't  get 
out  straight! " 

"Was  it  'demythologizing?' " 

"Yes,  yes,"  he  says,  looking  saved 
and  surprised.  "How  did  you  know?" 
I  explained  that  it  is  a  technical  term 
much  in  use.  But  before  another  week 
is  out  he  is  calling  me  again  by 
phone.  He  had  bought  a  dictionary 
(after  all,  he  was  a  plumber)  so  he 
wouldn't  have  to  bother  me,  but  it 
didn't  have  the  new  word  in  it.  It 
turned  out  to  be  "eschatalogy."  I  in- 
vited him  and  his  wife  to  supper  and 
a  long  evening.  Since  then  he  has 
been  struggling  with  kerygma,  and 
non-being,  and  koinonia.  The  last 
time  I  bade  him  goodnight,  he  was 
mumbling  that  it  was  too  bad  a  man 
had  to  learn  Greek  to  be  a  Christian. 

The  phrase  that  the  "minister  isn't 
talking  to  us"  is  eloquent  and  denotes 
the  embarrassment  of  the  theologian 


at  a  much  deeper  level  than  the 
novice  who  exhibits  his  technical 
jargon  in  public.  What  has  happened 
in  church  is  that  a  whole  vocabulary 
which  was  intelligible  to  a  former 
generation  has  lost  cogency.  What- 
ever the  misapprehension  or  mis- 
application of  a  previous  era,  the 
Christian  message  made  some  kind 
of  sense,  fitted  into  certain  assump- 
tions, and  could  be  counted  on  as  a 
ground  of  common  understanding  of 
the  mysteries  of  human  existence. 
Today  even  the  commonest  terms  of 
Christian  discourse  raise  innumerable 
problems  and  doubts  in  the  minds  of 
men  conditioned  by  science  and 
technology.  Hendrik  Kraemer  speaks 
bluntly  of  it  when  he  says,  "The 
great  Biblical  key  ideas  of  sovereign 
divine  creation,  of  covenant,  election, 
sin,  mercy,  judgment,  conversion, 
rebirth,  reconciliation,  justification, 
sanctification,  Kingdom  of  God,  are 
utterly  alien,  and  consequently  irrele- 
vant, to  people  whose  minds  are 
molded  and  dominated  by  the  con- 
quest of  the  Kingdom  of  Man.  They 
are  undecipherable  hieroglyphs  ..." 
What  has  happened  is  that  twen- 
tieth century  man  has  been  born  into 
and  conditioned  by  a  technical  and 
scientific  culture  from  which  Chris- 
tian presuppositions  have  been  ex- 
punged. Any  understanding  of  the 
gospel  he  may  reach  must  be  by  a 
deliberate  effort,  not  by  absorbing  it 
unconsciously  from  the  general  cli- 
mate of  the  world.  Most  people  in 
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our  churches  will  glibly  accept  the 
terms  of  the  Christian  faith,  for,  after 
all,  they  have  been  born  into  the 
church  and  are  loyal  to  it,  but  what 
the  terms  mean,  how  they  are  to  be 
interpreted,  what  they  have  to  do 
with  a  world  of  social  security,  psy- 
chotherapy, advertising  and  mass  pro- 
duction, or  atom  bombs,  they  do  not 
know.  The  world  they  live  in,  the 
motivations  stimulated  in  them,  and 
the  satisfactions  they  seek  have  no 
connection  whatever  to  the  Beati- 
tudes, the  parables,  or  the  work  of 
salvation. 

What  we  face  in  this  situation,  to 
use  a  term  which  began  our  embar- 
rassment, is  a  de-mythologized  church, 
a  church  which  has  largely  divested 
itself  of  the  theological  dimension  of 
experience  while  keeping  the  theo- 
logical terms  which  once  described 
such  an  experience.  The  task  of  the 
ministry  is  to  theologize  a  church 
which  does  not  realize  its  own  sec- 
ularity,  simply  because  it  clings  all 
the  more  tenaciously  to  sacred  terms 
which  no  longer  have  the  content  of 
human  existence  in  them. 

Our  third  embarrassment  follows 
on  the  heels  of  a  secularized  church. 
Because  the  church  continues  to  cling 
to  theological  answers  which  were 
given  to  questions  in  previous  eras, 
it  has  remained  blind  to  the  neces- 
sity of  knowing  what  the  questions 
were.  It  is  assumed  that  salvation  is 
in  knowing  the  answers,  quite  with- 
out any  reference  to  what  was  being 


asked.  In  this  situation,  we  are  em- 
barrassed theologically  because  on  all 
sides  the  questions  are  now  being 
asked  by  the  drama,  the  arts,  the 
sciences,  politics,  and  business.  There 
is  a  profound  sense  of  desperation,  a 
radical  urgency  in  the  intensity  of 
these  questions.  The  awful  sense  of 
contingency,  the  knowledge  of  death 
and  shame,  the  ubiquity  of  evil,  the 
torture  of  unreality,  the  absence  of 
God,  all  have  become  part  of  the 
agony  in  the  arts,  in  poetry,  and  in 
the  novel.  A  student  friend  of  mine, 
about  to  spend  a  long  holiday  in  the 
city,  asked  where  he  could  go  to 
church  and  be  sure  of  a  "religious 
experience";  one  in  which  he  would 
be  radically  shaken!  Out  of  ignorance 
or  otherwise,  I  couldn't  think  of  such 
a  church,  but  I  could  tell  him  of  five 
plays  then  playing  with  a  powerful 
religious  thrust  in  which  he  could 
confidently  expect  to  be  shaken  from 
the  ground  up. 

The  embarrassment  is  deepened  by 
the  fact  that  life  in  the  church  has 
become  more  and  more  shallow,  con- 
cerned with  all  manner  of  piddling 
activities,  respectable  mendacities, 
spurious  devotions.  Put  these  time- 
serving, energy-draining,  ecclesiasti- 
cal cosmetics  along  side  the  terror 
and  compassion  of  honest  men  living 
in  a  world  torn  and  tormented  by 
paranoid  hatreds  and  a  vast  evapora- 
tion of  meaning — and  the  compari- 
son is  worse  than  embarrassing. 

The  problem  I  have  raised  in  these 
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three  phases  rests  back  most  embar- 
rassingly upon  the  nature  of  theo- 
logical training.  There  always  will  be 
a  risk  in  any  kind  of  professional 
sophistication.  In  art,  it  may  eradicate 
spontaneity  for  academic  rigidity;  in 
law,  it  may  substitute  a  hard  legalism 
for  humane  justice;  in  medicine,  it 
may  develop  a  cold  blindness  in 
which  everybody  becomes  a  case.  Our 
essential  difficulty  in  religion  is  to 
transform  naive  faith  into  a  mature 
and  sophisticated  faith.  The  problem, 
I  suppose,  is  how  to  love  God  intel- 
lectually, or  how  to  understand  as 
well  as  to  adore  God. 

The  second  phase  rests  back  on  the 
ability  of  students  and  professors  to 
free  their  preaching  of  the  technical 
jargon  of  the  classroom.  One  of  the 
mistaken  and,  I  think,  rather  stupid 
efforts  in  vogue  today  is  the  attempt 
to  get  the  laity  to  use  the  same  terms 
as  highly  trained  scholars  use.  This  is 
about  as  sensible  as  training  ordinary 
people  to  bandy  about  the  Latin 
names  of  bones,  the  syndrome  of 
symptoms,  and  the  long  polysyllables 
of  pharmaceutical  drugs  in  the  belief 
that  it  will  make  them  healthier. 
Religious  language,  in  the  church, 
needs  to  get  nearer  the  people.  This 
does  not  mean  slang  or  cheap  tricks 


or  sloppy  syntax;  it  does  not  mean 
less  intelligence  but  more.  What  the 
preacher  needs  to  do  is  not  to  exhibit 
his  learning,  but  to  communicate  his 
faith. 

And,  finally,  we  must  train  men  in 
the  skillful  art  of  being  able  to  iden- 
tify an  old  reality  in  a  new  form, 
classic  doctrines  in  modern  guise, 
ancient  experiences  in  contemporary 
moods  and  behavior.  Man  has 
changed  but  man  is  the  same.  There 
are  new  words  in  his  speech  but  in 
his  heart  the  issues  are  the  same  as 
those  in  Eden.  Yet  how  obscured, 
how  strange,  how  disguised!  I  have 
seen  people  argue  about  Adam  and 
Eve  without  the  slightest  idea  of  how 
that  ancient  story  recurred  in  them- 
selves; I  have  seen  dramatists,  novel- 
ists, poets  tell  a  story  in  terms  of 
this  chromeplated,  tax-ridden,  war- 
frightened  world  without  awakening 
any  sense  that  they  were  repeating 
the  primordial  events  of  the  Biblical 
revelation.  When  shall  we  have  eyes 
that  cease  to  look  for  what  they  have 
already  seen,  and  begin  to  perceive 
under  the  changing  world  the  ever- 
lasting realities?  Ministers  are  trained 
to  see  God — in  unexpected  places, 
where  the  labels  have  not  yet  been 
put  on. 


The  Place  of  Culture  in 
the  Theological  Curriculum 


by  Elwyn  A.  Smith 


Amid  the  welter  of  claims  for  in- 
struction in  practical  subjects,  theo- 
logical education  only  too  easily  for- 
gets that  any  curriculum,  whether  it 
knows  it  or  not,  is  built  to  specifica- 
tions dictated  by  some  basic  under- 
standing of  its  purpose.  Many  educa- 
tors today  claim  the  trouble  with  the 
theological  curriculum  is  that  it  does 
not  clearly  display  any  single  funda- 
mental idea  but  reflects  a  number  of 
different  ideas  in  conflict  with  each 
other.  No  fraternity  is  more  caustic 
about  its  failings  than  the  seminary 
professors:  they  freely  apply  such 
inelegant  words  as  "hodge-podge," 
"mess,"  and  "jerry-built"  to  the 
teaching  of  the  Protestant  semi- 
naries and,  it  must  be  agreed,  with 
much  justification. 

The  crisis  in  the  theological  cur- 
riculum is  not  entirely  due  to  be- 
fuddled professors;  it  reflects  a  baf- 
flement that  afflicts  the  American 
denominations  about  their  purpose, 
function,  and  fundamental  ground. 
Older  theological  traditions  retain 
their  dignity  untarnished  but  to  the 
modern  churchman,  both  clergyman 
and  layman,  they  often  seem  less 
helpful  than  they  once  were  because 
they  do  not  answer  the  questions  of 


our  time.  The  churches  have  not  yet 
buckled  down  to  the  job  of  confess- 
ing their  faith  in  specific  relation  to 
the  new  questions.  When  they  do, 
many  a  problem  in  the  theological 
curriculum  will  swiftly  come  clear. 

The  kind  of  society  in  which 
Americans  live  further  complicates 
the  task.  We  live  by  no  single  great 
principle,  as  did  Medieval  Europe  or 
Calvin's  Geneva;  the  nation  is  highly 
diversified  and  the  seminaries  must 
take  account  of  more  than  one  main- 
stream of  thought  in  order  to  do 
their  job.  "Let  the  seminaries  be 
Bible-centered,"  counsel  some;  and 
so,  indeed,  they  should  be.  But  unless 
men  are  taught  to  preach  and  teach 
the  Bible  so  that  it  will  be  under- 
stood by  men  and  women  whose  fun- 
damental mentality  is  not  Bible-cen- 
tered, the  seminaries  will  only  iso- 
late the  clergy  from  the  world  their 
Lord  commanded  them  to  save  by 
his  gospel. 

Culture — that  infinite  complex  of 
thoughts,  motives,  and  practices  that 
make  up  modern  life — must  find 
its  place  in  the  church's  seminaries. 
Culture  does  not  regulate  life  for  the 
Christian,  but  a  life  of  faith  is  lived 
in  intimate  union  with  the  life  of  the 
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world  and  the  world,  for  its  own 
part,  is  embedded  in  the  mind  of 
every  Christian.  Culture  must  be  con- 
fronted by  the  gospel  challenge  at 
all  the  points  where  Christ  makes 
his  own  demand  on  men.  It  is  just 
as  true  of  culture  as  of  man  himself 
that  it  achieves  its  own  truest  form 
when  it  recognizes  God  as  its  Creator 
and  Christ  as  its  Redeemer.  The  cen- 
ter of  culture,  no  less  than  of  the 
church,  is  Jesus  Christ.  But  the  world 
does  not  know  this;  the  culture  it 
knows  is  man-centered.  Failure  in  the 
church  to  understand  and  confront 
cultural  circumstances  can  be  fatal  to 
its  primary  obligation  to  preach  the 
gospel  effectively. 

A  sound  theological  curriculum, 
therefore,  has  two  centers  which,  as 
it  were,  occupy  the  same  spot.  Its  ar- 
rangement of  courses  and  its  concern 
with  the  development  of  student 
thought  must  take  account  of  both 
the  power  of  the  gospel  and  the 
dynamic  culture  that  surrounds  and 
penetrates  the  Christian  fellowship. 
Yet  the  gospel  and  culture  are  not 
equal.  The  obligation  of  the  Chris- 
tian to  the  world  is  just  as  real  as 
Christ's  obligation  to  his  own  hu- 
manity, but  the  Christian's  obliga- 
tion to  the  gospel  is  primary,  since 
he  understands  his  obligation  to  cul- 
ture only  when  he  has  apprehended 
the  gospel.  In  The  City  of  God  St. 
Augustine  pointed  out  to  his  readers 
that  a  Christian  is  truly  a  citizen  of 
both   church   and   society   and   God 


has  announced  his  will  for  the  king- 
doms of  men,  but  Christians  fulfill 
civil  obligations  in  keeping  with 
their  knowledge  that  the  world  pass- 
es away  but  the  Word  of  God  re- 
mains. 

The  theological  curriculum  can  be 
reorganized  and  unified  around  this 
fundamental  grasp  of  the  meaning 
of  the  life  of  the  church  and  its 
members.  Let  us  state  certain  "regu- 
lating doctrines"  of  theological  edu- 
cation, remembering  that  they  can- 
not actually  be  dissociated  from  each 
other. 

The  primary  obligation  of  the 
theological  curriculum  is  to  the 
Word  of  God,  Jesus  Christ  himself. 
To  affirm  that  the  Word  of  God  is 
the  foundation  of  the  training  of 
ministers  affirms  that  seminaries  are 
not  built  upon  a  philosophy  which 
grips  the  mind  by  the  force  of  its 
ideas;  nor  solely  upon  the  content 
of  an  authoritative  book,  which  may 
be  torn  away  from  the  living  Word 
and  made  into  a  legal  code  of 
thought  and  behavior.  Seminaries  do 
not  live  by  the  vitality  of  their  pro- 
fessors— although  that  helps! — but  by 
the  vitality  of  the  Word  manifested 
in  antiquity  in  the  Mosaic  law,  the 
declarations  of  the  prophets,  and  the 
person  of  the  incarnate  Christ.  This 
Word  is  manifested  in  modern  times 
in  the  Bible,  understood  with  the  aid 
of  the  Holy  Spirit,  who  abides  in  the 
whole  church. 
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Because  it  is  obligated  primarily  to 
the  Word  of  God,  the  seminary  cur- 
riculum is  "Bible-centered."  A  sem- 
inary does  not  teach  the  Bible  with- 
out first  coming  to  an  understanding 
of  the  nature  of  the  book  itself.  For 
this  reason,  discussion  in  the  Re- 
formed churches  about  a  doctrine  of 
Scripture  is  absolutely  essential.  The 
Bible  is  sometimes  treated  in  the 
same  way  as  the  Mohammedan  treats 
his  sacred  volume,  the  Koran:  it  is 
memorized,  codified,  enforced.  The 
Bible  a  Code  of  Laws  was  the  title 
of  a  book  written  a  century  ago  by 
Lyman  Beecher,  a  great  American 
Calvinist.  But  while  the  Bible  con- 
tains precepts  and  what  some  regard 
as  moral  ideals,  it  must  be  understood 
as  the  gospel.  Only  then  is  it  the 
Word  of  God.  The  Bible  itself  re- 
veals the  Word  of  God  as  a  saving 
and  forgiving  Word,  an  abrogation 
of  the  reign  of  law  and  death.  The 
Bible  is  a  record  of  the  forgiving 
acts  of  God  and  the  news  of  this 
forgiveness  is  the  gospel.  So  far  as 
man  believes  the  gospel,  his  life  is 
a  grateful  response  to  an  infinitely 
magnanimous  act  of  God  in  Christ. 
The  church  today  is  learning  how 
mistaken  it  is  to  describe  the  Bible 
as  a  code  of  laws.  It  is  truly  the  New 
Covenant  in  Christ's  blood,  a  proc- 
lamation of  Grace. 

A  common  and  often  valid  com- 
plaint against  the  seminaries  is  that 
they  train  men  to  speak  only  to 
churchmen  and  that  there  is  little  in 


the  seminary  curriculum  to  train, 
graduates  to  speak  to  the  world  in 
behalf  of  their  Lord.  Yet  Christian 
man  is  commanded  to  witness  to  the 
world  and  he  must  know  that  he 
himself  is  in  the  world. 

Because  a  seminary  must  prepare 
witnesses  to  the  Word  of  God,  cul- 
ture also  lies  at  the  center  of  the 
theological  curriculum.  American 
theology  has  persistently  drifted  away 
from  the  Reformation's  concern  for 
the  centrality  of  God  and  tended  to 
become  increasingly  occupied  with 
the  rights  and  possibilities  of  man, 
separating  God  and  man,  who  not 
only  belong  together  but  who  be- 
long to  one  another.  When  concern 
for  culture  expands  at  the  expense 
of  concern  for  the  Word,  a  seminary 
curriculum  is  losing  its  theocentric 
basis.  But  if  concern  for  the  Word 
of  God  remains  central  so  that  cul- 
ture finds  its  meaning  in  the  Word 
and  the  ministry  is  prepared  to  speak 
to  culture  of  its  own  need  of  salva- 
tion, such  a  curriculum  is  truly  re- 
formed. There  should  be  no  schism 
between  God  and  man,  no  question 
of  dominant  concern  for  the  works 
of  man  as  against  dominant  concern 
with  the  Father  of  our  Lord  Jesus 
Christ. 

For  some  American  Christians,  the 
only  way  to  avoid  the  danger  that 
concern  for  human  affairs  may  in- 
fringe on  study  of  the  Word  in  semi- 
nary is  to  repudiate  any  real  concern 
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with  culture.  But  a  seminary  curricu- 
lum which  is  obligated  to  the  Word 
of  God  will  not  allow  itself  to  be 
estranged  either  from  its  duty  of 
witness  or  from  a  clear  view  of  the 
church  and  its  environment.  This 
duty  cannot  be  executed  without  un- 
derstanding the  world  to  which  the 
church  witnesses,  in  which  it  lives, 
and  which  exercises  so  much  power 
upon  the  minds  of  Christians. 

There  is  no  way  of  avoiding  the 
risks  and  responsibilities  of  concern 
with  culture  if  a  Christian  is  to  be 
a  witness.  The  heresies  of  the  early 
church  testify  to  the  reality  of  the 
danger:  in  one  way  or  another,  most 
of  them  represented  the  intrusion 
into  church  faith  of  ideas  funda- 
mentally hostile  in  the  gospel.  But 
the  church  did  not  on  that  account 
withdraw  from  the  struggle.  Rather, 
it  pressed  it.  The  gospel  was  pro- 
claimed to  the  world.  The  church  did 
not  become  an  isolated  and  irrelevant 
sect.  In  order  to  train  ministers  to 
witness  to  the  world  in  the  church 
as  well  as  outside  it,  seminaries  must 
take  the  risks  entailed  in  concern  for 
culture.  They  seek  the  pre-eminence 
of  the  Word  in  culture  for  the  sake 
of  its  restoration  to  the  character 
which  Christ  wills  for  it. 

It  would  be  easy  to  say  that  the 
full  third  or  more  of  required  hours 
devoted  to  the  Bible  in  Reformed 
seminary  curricula  are  designed  to 
teach  the  Word;  and  that  the  balance 
of  studies  is  designed  to  teach  the 


bearing  of  the  Word  upon  culture. 
But  that  is  not  precise.  The  Word 
is  primary  in  every  subject  taught 
in  the  seminary  curriculum;  and  the 
teaching  of  the  Bible  takes  account 
at  every  step  of  the  bearing  of  cul- 
ture upon  its  composition,  history, 
and  use.  The  Bible  was  produced 
within  a  cultural  context;  it  did  not 
fall  from  heaven  like  the  sacred  tab- 
lets from  which  Joseph  Smith  dic- 
tated the  Book  of  Mormon,  com- 
posed in  an  environment  purely  di- 
vine. Nevertheless,  the  Bible  an- 
nounces the  will  of  God  for  men;  it 
is  a  description  of  what  God  has 
done  and  now  does  in  the  world  in 
order  to  redeem  it. 

The  primary  obligation  of  theolo- 
gy, church  history,  and  practical  the- 
ology is  to  the  Word  of  God.  The 
peculiar  function  of  these  studies  is 
to  show  how  the  mind  grapples  with 
Biblical  truth  (systematic  theology), 
how  the  church  has  understood 
and  responded  to  the  Biblical  Word 
(church  history),  and  how  the  con- 
temporary church  is  to  order  its  life 
for  the  purpose  of  preaching  and 
teaching  the  Word  in  just  those 
places  where  this  duty  is  to  be  car- 
ried out  (practical  theology).  The 
complexity  of  the  study  of  systematic 
theology  arises  from  the  vast  explora- 
tions of  the  meaning  of  the  Word  al- 
ready accomplished.  The  great  length 
of  history  in  which  the  church  has 
been  making  its  decisions  and  order- 
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ing  its  life  by  the  Word  give  con- 
tent to  the  study  of  church  history. 
The  wide  diversity  of  enterprises  in 
which  the  church  is  now  engaged — 
pastoral  tasks,  missions,  education, 
medical  and  social  services,  and  many 
specialized  ministries  —  makes  the 
study  of  practical  theology  all  impor- 
tant. All  these  subjects  grapple  with 
culture;  yet  all  of  them  are  primarily 
regulated  by  the  Word,  for  the  Word 
is  also  the  personal  Spirit  of  Christ 
living  today  in  the  church.  To  declare 
that  the  Word  of  God  is  central  to 
the  theological  curriculum  is  to  af- 
firm that  Christ  lives  and  empowers 
the  witness  of  his  people  in  the 
world  "according  to  the  Scriptures." 

Concern  for  culture  in  seminary 
classrooms,  therefore,  is  concern  for 
the  witness  to  the  Word  and  the 
redemption  of  the  whole  world  in 
Christ's  name.  To  repudiate  culture 
is  to  repudiate  Christ's  command  to 
witness.  To  allow  it  to  supplant  the 
Word  is  to  forget  the  purpose  of  the 
Church.  It  is  to  forget  that  human 
potentiality  depends  essentially  on  a 
redemptive  act  of  God,  not  on  the 
stimulation  of  his  exciting  natural 
powers.  A  seminary  that  repudiates 
witness  is  not  so  much  conservative 
as  heretical;  a  seminary  that  forgets 


the  centrality  of  the  Word  is  not  pro- 
gressive, it  is  humanistic  in  the  most 
unfortunate  sense  of  that  term. 

While  much  more  may  be  said 
about  the  relation  of  Word  and  cul- 
ture to  theological  education,  the 
fundamentals  here  described  are 
capable  of  unifying  the  diversity  of 
course  work  that  now  confronts  the 
seminarian.  Curricular  revision  can 
help  by  grouping  studies  in  ways  that 
bring  the  Word  into  the  whole  range 
of  courses,  but  the  cure  will  come 
only  with  the  re-education  of  the 
church  and  its  theological  professors. 
When  instructors  in  Bible  have  one 
eye  fixed  on  the  task  that  their  stu- 
dents confront  when  they  speak  the 
Word  to  their  people,  Biblical  in- 
struction does  not  lack  relevance. 
When  instructors  in  theology,  history 
and  practical  subjects  interpret  the 
thoughts  and  deeds  of  the  church  and 
the  world  in  relation  to  the  Word, 
students  can  grasp  the  relevance  of 
these  studies  to  the  Bible.  Modern 
academic  specialization  has  tended  to 
separate  the  fields;  but  more  and 
more,  theological  teachers  of  all  sub- 
jects are  searching  the  Scriptures  to 
understand  the  bearing  of  the  Word 
on  church  administration,  pastoral 
calling,  and  the  newer  fields  of  study 
such  as  sociology  and  psychology. 


Letter  From  Ashdod:  a  Report 
of  Excavations  1962 


by  David  Noel  Freedman 


The  first  excavations  at  Tell 
Ashdod  (the  ancient  Biblical  city  of 
Ashdod)  were  undertaken  during  the 
summer  of  1962. 

The  expedition  to  Tell  Ashdod  was 
organized  by  three  institutions:  Pitts- 
burgh   Theological    Seminary,    Car- 
negie Museum,  and  the  Department 
'  of  Antiquities  of  the  State  of  Israel. 
[Representing   the   American   institu- 
!  tions   in   the   excavations   were   Pro- 
,  fessor  D.  N.  Freedman  of  Pittsburgh 
!  Theological  Seminary,  who  served  as 
Director  of  the  Ashdod  Excavation 
Project,  Dr.  J.  L.  Swauger  of  Carnegie 
i  Museum  as  Associate  Director,  and  a 
I  number  of  students. 

Dr.   Moshe    Dothan,   representing 

the   Department  of  Antiquities,   di- 

!  rected   the   actual   excavations,   with 

i  about  twenty  supervisory  personnel, 

for   the   most   part   students   at   the 

!  Hebrew  University  in  Jerusalem.  The 

\  expedition   was   financed   through   a 

United  States  State  Department  grant 

J  of  counterpart  funds,  and  was  carried 

[[out  with  the  assistance  of  the  Labor 

I  Office  and  the  Ashdod  Development 

|  Corporation. 

Tell    Ashdod    is    located    in    the 


!  Philistine  plain  on  the  great  highway 
[which  runs  from  Egypt  to  Syria.  By 


the  end  cf  the  season  it  was  apparent 
that  the  mound  is  one  of  the  largest 
in  Palestine  with  an  area  of  well  over 
one  hundred  acres.  Excavations  were 
undertaken  in  four  areas  mainly  in 
the  southwest  portion  of  the  city.  The 
range  of  settlement  at  Ashdod  ex- 
tended from  the  Late  Bronze  Period 
in  the  1 6th-  15th  centuries  B.C.  to  the 
Byzantine  level  some  two  thousand 
years  later.  In  the  strata  belonging  to 
the  Late  Bronze  Period  were  found 
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brick  houses,  courtyards  with  grain 
pits,  ovens,  and  other  domestic  in- 
stallations. The  finds  including  pot- 
tery of  Mycenean  and  Cypriote 
manufacture  attest  to  the  strong  com- 
mercial and  cultural  links  that  then 
existed,,  between  Ashdod  and  the 
Aegean  Islands  and  Cyprus.  The  im- 
portance of  Ashdod  in  this  period  is 
indicated  by  the  Ugaritic  texts,  where 
it  is  mentioned  as  one  of  three  cities 
in  Palestine.  Excavations  on  top  of 
the  Tell  uncovered  several  strata  dur- 
ing the  Hellenistic  and  Roman 
periods.  The  remains  of  large  stone 
structures  and  the  numerous  finds 
including  pottery,  stone  and  metal 
objects  show  there  was  a  thriving 
settlement  in  those  days.  As  time 
went  on,  however,  the  importance  of 
the  city  declined.  In  the  later  Roman 
and  Byzantine  periods  its  place  was 
taken  by  the  associated  port  city  of 
Ashdod. 

Of  greatest  interest  to  students  of 
the  coastal  plain  in  Biblical  times  is 
the  problem  of  the  Philistines  and 
their  civilization.  During  the  last 
season  at  Ashdod,  we  did  not  reach 
the  level  of  Philistine  occupation  in 
the  main  area  of  the  Tell.  However, 
in  another  area  we  excavated  a  pit 
which  was  full  of  Philistine  pottery, 
the  greater  part  of  which  was  deco- 
rated in  their  distinctive  fashion. 
These  finds  show  that  there  was  a 
flourishing  Philistine  settlement  at 
the  Tell;  we  hope  to  reach  it  during 
the  coming  season. 


The  Iron  Age,  the  era  of  the  kings 
of  Judah  and  the  independent  king- 
dom of  Ashdod,  was  investigated  in 
another  area  some  distance  from  the 
center  of  the  Tell.  Here  were  found 
three  strata:  the  earliest  apparently 
dating  to  the  end  of  the  10th  century 
B.C.  It  seems  that  the  city  reached  its 
greatest  extent  in  the  days  of  Solo- 
mon or  shortly  thereafter.  It  is  pos- 
sible that  this  city  was  destroyed  in 
the  time  of  Uzziah,  King  of  Judah, 
who  extended  the  borders  of  his 
kingdom  into  the  Philistine  plain.  In 
II  Chronicles  26:6,  it  is  reported  that 
Uzziah  breached  the  wall  of  Ashdod 
and  built  cities  in  the  kingdom  of 
Ashdod.  Upon  the  ruins  of  the  city 
rose  a  new,  significant  settlement, 
which  in  this  area  dated  to  the  8th 
century  B.C.  We  know  from  Biblical 
and  Assyrian  sources  that  after  the 
destruction  of  the  northern  kingdom 
of  Israel  (722  B.C.),  the  kingdom  of 
Ashdod,  and  its  king,  Azuri,  were  at 
the  head  of  a  coalition  of  states 
against  Assyria.  Sargon  II,  the  Assyr- 
ian king,  on  this  account  deposed 
Azuri  and  put  in  his  place  as  king 
of  Ashdod  his  brother,  Ahimiti. 
However,  the  inhabitants  of  the  city 
refused  to  acknowledge  him  as  king, 
and  instead  enthroned  a  certain 
Yamani  ( i.e.,  Yavani, .  'the  Greek' ) . 
This  one  Sargon  explicitly  denounced 
as  a  "usurper."  Then  Sargon  set  out  on 
a  punitive  expedition  against  Ashdod. 
After  Yavani  fled  to  Egypt,  Sargon 
captured  the  city  in  712  B.C.  He  took 
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Ceramic  head  from  the  period 

of  the  ]udean  Monarchy. 

8th-7th  century,  B.  C. 

as  booty  the  possessions  of  the  in- 
habitants of  the  city,  of  their  king 
and  sanctuaries,  and  settled  exiles 
from  the  east  there.  At  that  time 
Ashdod  was  turned  into  an  Assyrian 
province  with  an  imperial  governor. 
In  the  same  stratum  numerous  cult 
objects  were  found,  among  them 
zoomorphic  images,  especially  of 
domestic  animals,  e.g.,  cows,  bulls, 
and  small  cattle.  These  images  for  the 
most  part  were  originally  attached  to 
libation  bowls  (kernos).  Especially 
important  are  the  clay  images  of  male 
and  female  figures,  possibly  the  idols 


of  the  place.  The  greater  number  of 
these  objects  are  of  types  previously 
unknown  in  Palestine,  but  they  have 
affinities  with  images  found  in  ex- 
cavations in  Cyprus  and  Syria.  After 
the  destruction  of  this  city,  new 
inhabitants  settled  on  its  ruins.  In  the 
uppermost  stratum  were  found  ash 
pits.  It  is  possible  that  these  contained 
the  waste  materials  and  ashes  from 
some  industrial  establishment,  the 
exact  nature  of  which  is  not  clear  as 
yet.  The  Philistine  kingdom  of 
Ashdod  came  to  an  end  with  the 
destruction  of  this  level,  which  may 
be  attributed  to  Psamtik  I,  King  of 
Egypt,  who  according  to  Herodotus 
besieged  Ashdod  for  29  years  before 
it  surrendered  to  him.  On  the  other 
hand,  it  is  possible  that  the  city  was 
destroyed  at  the  end  of  the  7th  cen- 
tury B.C.  by  King  josiah,  the  last 
great  king  of  Judah. 

The  program  for  the  1963  season 
at  Ashdod  will  include  continuing 
excavations  in  the  areas  already  un- 
covered as  well  as  extending  opera- 
tions to  other  sections  of  the  city. 
Under  the  circumstances,  we  will 
need  to  have  a  considerably  larger 
staff  and  work  force.  Qualified  stu- 
dents are  invited  to  participate  in  the 
archaeological  excavations  at  the  site, 
and  will  have  opportunity  to  learn 
at  first  hand  the  many  different  tasks 
which  are  involved  in  such  an  under- 
taking. Special  skills  in  the  fields  of 
architecture,  engineering  and  photog- 
raphy, as  well  as  pottery  classification 
— Concluded  on  page  39 


Students  at  Ashdod,  1962 

by  Bob  and  Nancy  Taylor  and  Van  Hunter 


The  three  of  us  with  Dr.  and  Mrs. 
David  N.  Freedman  crossed  from 
Jordan  into  Israel  at  the  Mandelbaum 
Gate  in  Jerusalem  on  May  21,  1962, 
and  were  met  by  Dr.  James  L. 
Swauger,  Assistant  Director  of  Car- 
negie Museum,  who  had  already  been 
in  Israel  for  a  month,  and  by  Zidki, 
the  driver  of  one  of  the  two  old  Ford 
pickup  trucks  that  were  to  serve  as 
our  sole  means  of  transportation  for 
the  next  seven  weeks.  We  piled  our 
suitcases  in  the  back  of  the  truck  and 
climbed  on  the  two  wooden  benches. 
After  an  hour  and  a  half's  ride  to  the 
Mediterranean  shore,  we  arrived  at 
the  accommodations  for  our  stay  in 
Israel.  We  might  have  been  put  in 
tents  with  no  conveniences,  but  to 
our  surprise  we  found  ourselves  in  a 
lovely  new  town  at  a  comfortable 
motel  with  showers  and  lots  of  hot 
water,  provided  everyone  was  not 
taking  a  shower  at  the  same  time! 

When  in  Jordan  we  had  purchased 
"Khafias"  (the  Arab  headdress)  to 
protect  our  heads  from  the  hot  sun 
and  had  to  wear  them  to  the  site  the 
first  day  since  we  had  no  opportunity 
to  buy  hats.  Thus  we  were  looked 
upon  with  suspicion  by  the  ninety 
Jews  who  were  employed  by  the 
excavation,  for  they  were  not  certain 
of  our  relationship  with  the  Arabs. 


But  after  this  initial  barrier  was  elim- 
inated, we  developed  good  friend- 
ships ^ith  the  workers  and  with  the 
twenty  Israeli  staff  members. 

Nancy  worked  in  the  headquarters 
building  and  eventually  became  one 
of  the  chief  artists  whose  job  it  was 
to  draw  to  scale  all  unusual  and 
exceptional  vessels  or  painted  pots- 
herds. Bob's  and  Van's  first  job  was 
to  sweep  a  stone  wall  that  had 
recently  been  unearthed.  The  dust 
was  overwhelming  and  the  job 
seemed  futile  —  where  was  the 
glamor  in  archaeology?  Later  we 
found  the  value  of  such  sweeping 
when  an  edge  of  a  brick  wall  was 
exposed  by  careful  and  thorough 
sweeping  and  cleaning,  revealing  that 
the  men  had  actually  dug  through 
nearly  three  feet  of  the  wall  without 
realizing  it. 

Not  all  of  our  time  was  spent 
sweeping  walls,  although  we  did 
plenty  of  it.  Dr.  Swauger,  who  super- 
vised the  area  in  which  we  worked, 
taught  us  the  procedure  for  collecting 
the  pottery  and  for  marking  each 
basket  so  that  the  exact  location, 
depth,  and  archaeological  stratum 
would  be  known  when  the  baskets 
were  taken  to  the  headquarters  build- 
ing for  classification,  drawing,  and 
repair.  One  of  our  more  enjoyable 
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jobs  was  to  take  from  the  ground, 
using  small  tools,  whole  vessels  that 
were  exposed  by  the  workers.  When 
Dr.  Swauger  returned  to  Pittsburgh 
in  the  middle  of  June,  Moshe  Dothan, 
the  archaeologist,  left  us  to  supervise 
that  area.  Moshe  would  come  up 
every  morning  and  give  us  instruc- 
tions for  the  day's  work.  It  was  our 
job  to  tell  the  men  what  to  do  and 
to  see  that  it  was  done,  along  with 
tagging  all  the  baskets  of  pottery. 

We  found  ourselves  in  a  peculiar 
situation.  Since  the  workers  spoke  no 
English,  they  could  merely  assume 
that  students  from  America  must  be 
experts  in  archaeology  and  they 
looked  to  us  for  learned  advice  when 


a  problem  arose.  The  Israeli  staff 
knew  better  because  they  could  speak 
English  and  found  out  quickly  that 
we  were  complete  novices  in  the  held 
of  archaeology. 

The  difference  in  language  posed 
an  immediate  problem  and  really 
shamed  us.  All  of  the  twenty  Israeli 
staff  spoke  English  to  some  extent 
and  many  of  them  spoke  it  extremely 
well.  All  the  workers  spoke  at  least 
two  languages  and  many  spoke  three 
or  four,  but  English  was  not  one  of 
them.  What  a  situation — we  who 
were  educated  and  spoke  only  one 
language  could  not  communicate  with 
the  uneducated  workers  just  because 
English  was  not  one  of  the  several 
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languages  in  which  they  were  fluent! 
We  slowly  picked  up  some  modern 
Hebrew  (a  modernization  of  Biblical 
Hebrew)  and  the  workers  learned 
a  few  English  words  and  phrases.  We 
were  not  able  to  share  ideas,  but  we 
did  learn  to  say  the  necessary  things 
that  related  to  our  work.  We  grunted, 
pointed,  and  gestured  and  with  plenty 
of  time  and  effort  got  our  points 
across. 

Our  ineptness  at  Hebrew  was 
obvious.  One  compliment  Bob  would 
offer  for  a  job  well  done  was  the  in- 
tended "eesh  tov"  (good  man)  but  it 
came  out  "aysh  tov"  (good  fire). 
After  having  settled  the  inquiries 
about  our  relationships,  i.e.,  that  Bob 
and  Nancy  were  married  and  that 
Van  was  a  brother  of  neither,  the 
command  for  the  workers  to  stop 
tampering  with  our  pockets  (they 
liked  our  Lindy  pens)  came  our  "ahl 
taygah  b'geesh  shlee"  (don't  touch 
my  brother-in-law)  instead  of  "ahl 
taygah  b'kees  shlee"  (don't  touch  my 
pocket).  The  greeting  "boker  tov" 
(Good  morning)  became  "broken 
toe"  for  Dr.  Swauger.  Once  after  Dr. 
Freedman  had  explained  in  meticu- 
lous Hebrew  to  a  gas  station  atten- 
dant that  he  didn't  have  the  one  unit 
of  change  needed  to  pay  for  the  gas, 
the  attendant  said,  "Forget  it" 

The  workers  all  had  large  families 
and  could  not  understand  that  Bob 
was  an  only  child,  Nancy  was  an 
only  child,  and  Van  had  only  one 
sister.  One  twenty-three  year  old  fel- 


low hacf  Six  children  arid  found  it 
hard  to  believe  that  Bob  and  Nancy 
had  been  married  two  years  and  had 
none.  When  we  inquired  about  their 
families,  one  man  told  us  that  he  had 
nine  children  and  proceeded  to  tell 
us  where  they  were:  some  were  yet 
in  Libya,  some  were  in  school,  and 
one  we  understood  to  be  sleeping. 
We  chuckled  because  it  was  late  in 
the  morning,  but  as  we  thought  about 
it  we  realized  that  he  was  trying  to 
tell  us  that  one  had  died,  so  we  had 
him  go  through  the  story  again  and 
expressed  sympathy  when  he  said 
that  one  was  "asleep." 

Our  workers  were  all  farmers  who 
did  their  farm  work  before  and  after 
they  spent  eight  hours  at  the  site  ( for 
about  35^  an  hour).  They  traveled  to 
and  from  their  nearby  village  via 
their  only  means  of  transportation: 
horses  or  mules  with  two-wheeled 
carts.  After  the  dig  was  finished,  Bob 
and  Van  visited  the  village  and  saw 
many  of  the  workers,  who  were  very 
happy  to  see  us.  They  insisted  on 
buying  us  some  cold  pop  at  the  tiny 
community  store  and  one  man  in- 
vited us  to  his  home  for  tea.  He 
owned  a  small  three-room  house,  a 
small  barn,  several  cows,  a  goat,  and 
some  chickens.  He  and  the  rest  of  his 
"clan"  farm  the  land  co-operatively, 
although  each  has  private  ownership. 

For  those  several  weeks  we  had  a 
rather  strict  routine.  We  got  up  at 
5:30,  ate  breakfast  at  6:00,  rode  the 
eight  miles  to  the  site  to  begin  work 
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at  7 :  00,  rode  back  to  the  motel  in  the 
late  afternoon,  ate  dinner  at  8 :  00,  and 
then  relaxed  or  worked  on  the  ex- 
cavation financial  reports  till  bedtime. 
We  worked  six  days  a  week  and 
rested  on  the  Sabbath  (Saturday,  of 
course).  Our  only  diversion  for  an 
evening's  entertainment  was  to  walk 
up  to  the  local  shopping  center  to 
buy  an  ice  cream  cone.  The  enter- 
tainment was  provided  by  the  activi- 
ties in  the  municipal  auditorium  ( the 
"people's  hall").  The  strangest  sight 
we  beheld  was  the  wedding  recep- 
tion of  an  orthodox  bridegroom  to 
a  liberal  bride.  The  bridegroom's 
family  was  praying  a  peculiar  He- 
brew chant,  while  the  friends  of  the 
bride  were  trying  to  beat  their  bongo 
drums  louder  than  the  prayers  and 
proceeded  to  do  the  Israeli  version 
of  the  twist. 

Many  other  things  flash  into  our 
minds  about  our  summer's  experi- 
ence: the  Bedouin  (Arab  nomad) 
who  wanted  to  graze  his  flocks  all 


over  Tell  Ashdod;  Van's  legs  swollen 
from  sunburn;  Bob's  quarantine  with 
German  measles;  Dr.  Freedman's 
commentary  on  how  to  dig  out  a 
"silo"  (underground  storage  pit); 
sardines,  cheese,  tomato  and  cucum- 
ber salad,  and  sour  cream  for  break- 
fast every  morning;  Van's  attending 
an  Italian  movie  with  French  and 
Hebrew  subtitles;  our  farewell  party 
on  the  beach  at  night  near  the  ruins 
of  Ashkelon;  Guava  fruit  for  dessert 
every  other  day;  swimming  in  the 
Mediterranean  and  the  Sea  of  Galilee; 
attending  the  Middle  East  Inter- 
national Fair  at  Tel  Aviv;  our  tour- 
ing for  a  week  to  all  the  points  of 
interest  in  Israel;  and  many  other 
experiences. 

However,  most  significant  for  us 
was  the  opportunity  to  participate 
"existentially"  in  archaeology  in  the 
Holy  Land.  It  was  awesome  to  realize 
that  this  land  tabernacled  the  people 
of  God  and  our  Lord  himself. 


The  relationship  of  the  Holy  Spirit  to  the  average  denominational 
committee  is  one  of  those  ultimate  mysteries  of  the  faith  that  defies  com- 
prehension. 

— Robert  McAfee  Brown,  The  Spirit  of  Protestantism. 
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Finegan,  Jack.  In  The  Beginning.  A  Journey  Through  Genesis.  New  York: 
Harper  &  Brothers,  1962.  Pp.  159.  $3.50. 

Wevers,  John  Wm.  The  Way  of  the  Righteous:  Psalms  and  the  Books  of 
Wisdom.  (Westminster  Guides  to  the  Bible.)  Philadelphia:  Westminster 
Press,  1961.  Pp.  96.  $1.50. 


In  a  pleasing  little  book,  Jack 
Finegan  guides  us  through  the  first 
book  of  the  Bible,  providing  us  with 
archaeological  and  cultural  back- 
ground, and  pointing  out  the  mean- 
ing for  us  of  these  reports  about  early 
man  and,  especially,  the  Patriarchs. 
If  the  guide  is  often  too  uncritical,  it 
does  not  stand  in  the  way  of  a  deeper 
understanding  of  Genesis.  This  high- 


lighted retelling  of  the  Biblical  stories 
will  help  those  who  realize  that  the 
journey  through  Genesis  is  one  we 
all  need  to  take  and  understand. 

The  guide  book  by  Wevers  pre- 
sents a  useful  and  readable  introduc- 
tion to  the  great  variety  of  literature 
found  in  the  Psalms,  Job,  Ecclesiastes.. 
Proverbs,  and  the  Song  of  Solomon. 


Payne,  J.  Barton.  The  Theology  of  the  Older  Testament.  Grand  Rapids:  Zon- 
dervan,  1962.  Pp.  1-544.  $6.95. 


J.  Barton  Payne  of  Wheaton  Col- 
lege has  made  a  careful,  studious 
attempt  to  work  out  the  nature  and 
meaning  of  the  theology  of  the  Old 
Testament  as  it  can  be  reconstructed 
along  the  lines  of  his  clearly  formu- 
lated presuppositions  ( including  pro- 
gressive revelation ) .  But,  since  he  re- 
jects all  the  aid  of  critical  Biblical 
scholarship,  labelling  it  as  "destruc- 


tive higher  criticism"  or  as  "blasphe- 
mous, evolutionary  supernaturalistic" 
(he  does  not  attempt  to  debate  its 
conclusions),  the  result  is  a  narrow, 
negative  view  of  Old  Testament  reli- 
gion, chained  by  Fundamentalist  pre- 
suppositions, and  of  interest  only  as 
a  working-out  of  that  unfortunate 
distortion  of  the  Old  Testament's 
meaning  for  the  Church. 
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Knight,  George  A.  F.  Law  and  Grace.  Must  a  Christian  Keep  the  Law  of 
Moses?  Philadelphia:  Westminster  Press,  1962.  Pp.  128.  $2.50. 


This  book  is  a  penetrating  study 
(by  the  Professor  of  Old  Testament 
at  McCormick  Seminary)  of  a  topic 
always  relevant  to  the  Church  in  its 
continuing  ambivalence  about  its 
role  as  a  community  of  Law  or  a 
community  of  Grace.  However,  the 
author  does  not  articulate  well  the 
relationship  between  the  Old  Testa- 
ment Torah  and  the  generalization  of 
law  as  a  single  legal  policy,  "Love!", 
by  Christ,  which  replaces  all  partic- 
ularized instruction  (contra  p.  119). 
The    touchstone    for    Christian    be- 


havior is  not  the  Law  of  Moses  but 
the  Law  of  Love  alone. 

In  the  reviewer's  opinion,  the 
Mosaic  pattern  of  life  is  not  well 
described  as  part  of  the  Gospel 
(contra  p.  118),  since  it  has  been 
fulfilled  and  transformed  by  the 
Gospel.  The  community  of  Law 
(Judaism)  has  been  replaced  by  a 
community  of  Grace.  Only  as  the 
Church  strives  to  become  that  kind 
of  community  is  it  obeying  the  Chris- 
tian "Law." 

— Herbert  B.  Huffmon. 


Gray,  John.  Archaeology  and  the  Old  Testament  World.  New  York:  Thomas 
Nelson  &  Sons,  Ltd.,  1962.  Pp.  256.  $6.50. 


This  book  follows  the  normal 
European  interpretation  of  the  Old 
Testament.  Into  this  pattern  the 
author  has  woven  literary  texts  taken 
from  all  sections  of  the  Near  East 
and  the  findings  of  archaeological 
excavations  in  Palestine  and  related 
fields.  Dr.  Gray  is  well  trained  in  the 
field  of  literary  texts  of  the  lands  of 
the  Near  East  and  he  has  made  a  fine 
selection  of  the  material  which  is 
most  similar,  or  apparently  most 
similar  to  the  Old  Testament  text. 
This  is  certainly  an  excellent  collec- 
tion of  applicable  texts.  The  author 
has  forgotten,  however,  to  warn  the 


inexperienced  reader  that  some  of 
these  passages  are  exceptional  in 
nature  and  in  no  sense  representative 
of  typical  religious  thought  of  the 
ancient  world. 

In  handling  the  material  remains 
of  antiquity,  the  author  is  still  an 
amateur  and  is  often  wrong  in  the 
interpretation  of  this  data.  This  is  a 
tragedy,  for  his  experience  in  Pales- 
tine under  the  British  mandate,  which 
appears  in  the  early  part  of  his  book, 
shows  that  if  he  had  been  actively 
engaged  in  digging,  he  would  have 
been  a  good  interpreter  in  this  field 
also.    Unfortunately,   such   books   as 
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this  title  suggests  can  be  written  only 
by  experienced  field  archaeologists 
and  too  few  of  these  are  doing  this 
type  of  writing.  The  research  field  is 
so  productive  that  the  basic  scholars 


are  working  there;  the  second  genera-  - 
tion,  normally  the  popularizers,  are 
not  yet  of  literary  age. 

— -James  L.Kelso. 


Phillips,  J.  B.,  (tr.).  The  New  Testament  in  Modern  English.  (Macmillan 
Paperbacks,  No.  105.)  New  York:  Macmillan,  1962.  Pp.  xiv  +  575  +■  maps. 
$1.45. 

The  Amplified  Old  Testament.  Part  Two- — Job  to  Malachi.  Grand  Rapids: 
Zondervan,  1962.  Pp.  1213.  $4.95. 

Norlie,  Olaf  M.  Norlie's  Simplified  New  Testament.  With  Harrison,  R.  K, 
The  Psalms  for  Today.  Grand  Rapids:  Zondervan,  1961.  Pp.  603  +  xiv  -f 
160.  $4.95. 


The  stream  of  contemporary  trans- 
lations continues  (cf.  Perspective  II.4 
[December  1961],  p.  24f).  The 
Phillips  "translation,"  while  more 
strictly  described  as  a  paraphrase,  has 
found  wide  usefulness;  and  the  fine 
paperback  edition  will  increase  this. 
The  second  part  of  The  Amplified 
Old  Testament  has  appeared  first. 
The  present  reviewer  examined  the 
New  Testament  volume  in  Western 
Watch  X.l  (March  1,  1959),  p.  32; 
and  a  fine  discussion  of  the  present 
volume  (and  other  translations)  ap- 
pears in  Christianity  Today  VII.2 
(October  26,  1962),  p.  78.  Neither 


review  is  favorable.  Nor  is  it  at  all 
clear  why  the  same  publisher  has 
added  the  "Simplified"  translation. 
While  Harrison's  Psalms  seem  to 
this  non-specialist  to  be  of  somewhat 
more  value  than  the  Norlie  work,  it 
is  difficult  at  most  places  to  see  what 
advantage  this  volume  has  over  the 
more  established  translations  and  why 
it  can  claim  to  be  "the  ideal  New 
Testament  for  teen-agers  and  young 
people."  Indeed,  the  New  Testament 
appears  to  be  translated  from  the 
Textus  Receptus;  and  since  there  are 
no  textual  notes,  it  may  well  prove 
obscure. 
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Barnett,  A.  E.  The  Modern  Reader's  Guide  to  Acts.  (Reflection  Book.  Paper.) 
New  York:  Association  Press,  1962.  Pp.  125.  $0.50. 

Bowman,  J.  W.  Hebrews,  James,  1  Peter,  2  Peter.  (Vol.  24,  The  Layman's 
Bible  Commentary.)  Richmond:  John  Knox  Press,  1962.  Pp.  176.  $2.00. 


Each  of  these  books  is  a  part  of  a 
project  worthy  of  notice.  The  Reflec- 
tion series  is  more  modest  and  less 
clearly  intentioned.  The  Layman's 
series  has  achieved  some  uniformity 
and  will  be  complete  for  the  entire 
Bible  when  additional  volumes  are 
ready.  The  high  quality  of  the  mate- 
rial in  the  latter  book  commends  it 
as  a  staple  for  church  libraries,  and 
the  reviewer  has  found  Volume  1, 
Introduction  to  the  Bible,  an  excel- 
lent elementary  textbook  for  lay 
study  groups.  (President  Miller  is 
both  an  editor  and  a  contributor  for 
the  series.) 

The  books  here  reviewed  show 
a  marked  difference  in  orientation. 
Barnett's  work  harks  back  to  the  posi- 
tions of  Goodspeed  and  gives  little 


evidence  of  attention  to  more  recent 
developments  (although  his  coverage 
of  Paul's  journeys  is  commendable). 
Bowman,  on  the  other  hand,  has 
presented  material  worthy  of  the 
attention  of  all  students  of  the  New 
Testament;  for  he  has  espoused 
stands  that  in  several  instances  are 
more  up  to  the  minute  than  anything 
in  print  known  to  this  reviewer. 
Particularly  notable  are  his  sugges- 
tions about  Hebrews,  using  for  the 
first  time  in  an  American  publication 
the  insights  to  be  gained  from  the 
Dead  Sea  Scrolls.  His  analyses  of  the 
possible  authorship  of  the  Petrine 
Epistles  will  also  prove  exciting,  for 
he  makes  room  for  apostolic  origin 
in  each  book. 


Glen,  J.  Stanley.  The  Parables  of  Conflict  in  Luke.  Philadelphia:  Westminster 
Press,  1962.  Pp.  160.  $3.50. 


"An  impression  prevails  that  the 
parables  of  Jesus  are,  on  the  whole, 
simple  stories  with  rather  obvious 
meanings."  Principal  Glen,  of  Knox 
College,  Toronto,  has  done  an  un- 
commonly good  job  of  demonstrat- 
ing that  the  parables  are  serious,  with 
"a  life-and-death   (existential)   qual- 


ity." Using  Luke's  parables  he  shows 
in  constantly  relevant  terms  Jesus' 
concern  with  the  great  conflict  of 
loyalties  that  pervades  the  "human 
problem"  and  the  gospel  emphasis 
on  the  divine  answer. 

Some  thirteen  parables  are  dealt 
with,    and    the    very    chapter    titles 
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indicate  the  sparkling  treatment  ac- 
corded them — "The  Crisis  of  Love," 
"Surprised  by  Hell,"  "The  Collapse 
of  Progress,"  "The  Quest  for  Status," 
and  so  on.  There  are  plain  threads  of 
unity  through  the  book,  but  the 
author  wisely  provides  a  "Synopsis" 
at  the  end  which  clarifies  his  view 
of  Jesus'  singleness  of  purpose  in  the 
parables  under  consideration. 

An  important  thesis  of  the  book  is 


that  a  principal  point  of  conflict  be- 
tween Jesus  and  his  antagonists  was 
the  understanding  of  holiness  and 
the  corollary  "crisis"  which  this  pre- 
sents for  love.  Jesus  exemplifies  God's 
search  for  lost  man  who  is  "precious 
to  him."  Accordingly,  repentance 
responds  to  the  divine  initiative  with 
a  humility  which  is  "total  commit- 
ment." 

— /.  A.  Walther. 


Weiser,  Artur.  The  Old  Testament:  Its  Formation  and  Development.  Trans. 
D.  M.  Barton.  New  York:  Association  Press,  1961.  Pp.  xv  +  492.  $5.95. 

Eichrodt,  Walther.  Theology  of  the  Old  Testament,  Vol.  I.  Trans.  J.  A.  Baker. 
Philadelphia:  Westminster  Press,  1961.  Pp.  542.  $7.50. 


The  American  theological  public  is 
doubly  fortunate.  Two  of  the  stan- 
dard works  of  Continental  theological 
scholarship    are    now    available    in 


English  translation.  Both  works  have 
already  enjoyed  several  editions  in 
Europe,  Weiser  since  1948  and 
Eichrodt  since  1933,  so  that  their 
— Concluded  on  page  38 


Theology 

Hamilton,  William.  The  New  Essence  of  Christianity.  New  York:  Associa- 
tion Press,  1961.  Pp.  159.  $3.00. 


In  an  age  when  many  people, 
Christians  among  them,  are  finding 
"God"  remote,  irrelevant,  and  con- 
sequently     "dead,"      some      drastic 


changes  are  necessary  in  the  style  and 
content  of  theology.  "We  need,"  says 
Professor  Hamilton,  "to  reduce  the 
area  of  what  is  believed."  Moreover, 
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we  need  to  adopt  a  style  which  nei- 
ther attacks  the  modern  world  from 
the  standpoint  of  a  self-assured  ortho- 
doxy, nor  seeks  complete  dissociation 
with  the  Christian  past  in  order  to 
live  fully  in  the  secular  present,  but 
which  is  at  once  bold  to  lay  claim  to 
the  Christian  faith  and  humble  to 
admit  its  fragmentariness,  partial 
vision,  and  broken  speech.  The  theo- 
logian must  maintain  his  integrity  as 
a  believer,  while  at  the  same  time 
always  being  ready  "to  learn  from 
anyone,  anywhere,  who  has  the  time 
and  the  grace  to  speak  about  what 
he  really  knows"  (p.  30). 

With  this  introduction,  Professor 
Hamilton  plunges  into  what  he  con- 
siders the  major  barrier  to  faith  in 
our  time,  the  problem  of  suffering. 
He  learned  from  Camus  and  Bon- 
hoeffer  that  "the  special  power  of  the 
problem  of  suffering  is  that  it  can 
really  dry  up  in  a  man  any  capacity 
or  wish  to  call  out  for  the  presence 
of  God"  (p.  45).  From  this  angle 
the  irrelevance  of  the  Christian  (or, 
in  Hamilton's  language,  the  "Au- 
gustinian-Ref ormed" )  conception  of 
God  appears  to  lie  in  the  inability  of 
ascribing  to  this  God  any  real  par- 
ticipation in  suffering.  God  is  con- 
ceived in  terms  of  lofty,  supra-world- 
ly attributes,  e.g.,  "infinite,"  "invisi- 
ble," "immutable,"  "incomprehensi- 
ble," "almighty,"  "without  passions," 
etc.  As  a  result,  people  are  unable  to 
see  the  signs  of  his  presence  in  the 
world  and  so  pronounce  Him  "dead." 


there 
in  ways 


But,   says   Hamilton,   "'He   is 
when  we  do  not  want  Him 
we  do  not  want"  (p.  65 ) . 

At  this  point  the  author  tries  to 
indicate  the  relevance  of  the  biblical 
message  of  God's  suffering  love  for 
man  which  is  decisively  revealed  in 
the  man  Jesus.  According  to  Hamil- 
ton, the  Incarnation  means  not  only 
that  God  took  into  union  with  Him- 
self human  nature  with  its  weakness 
and  suffering,  but  also  that  God  bore 
in  His  own  nature  the  sufferings  of 
mankind.  This  may  sound  like  a  ver- 
sion of  the  Patripassianist  heresy.  But 
Professor  Hamilton  assures  us  that 
he  has  something  quite  different  in 
mind.  He  is  trying  to  follow  up  the 
daring  language  of  Luther,  Barth, 
Bonhoeffer  and  others  who  inveighed 
against  seeking  God  in  majestic, 
supra-worldly  heights  and  continually 
pointed  to  the  weak,  suffering,  dy- 
ing flesh  of  Jesus  as  the  place  where 
God  is  to  be  found.  Jesus  is  the  Lord 
in  his  suffering:  this  is  the  meaning 
of  the  assertion  that  he  is  "divine." 
In  this  way,  Professor  Hamilton  tries 
to  show  that  the  suffering  of  our 
time — and  every  time — is  not  alien 
to  God,  and  therefore  that  it  need 
not  be  an  insuperable  barrier  to  com- 
munion with  God.  It  might  be  the 
very  doorway  to  such  communion. 

The  final  chapter  of  the  book  at- 
tempts to  describe  the  main  features 
of  a  Christian  "style  of  life"  conso- 
nant with  this  view  of  Christ.  Bon- 
hoeffer's  tantalizing  words,  "Man  is 
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challenged  to  participate  in  the  suf- 
ferings of  God  at  the  hands  of  a 
godless  world,"  set  the  tone  of  the 
discussion.  Although  Hamilton  has 
many  good  things  to  say,  the  basis 
for  his  judgments  is  not  always  as 
theological  as  one  could  hope  for — 
a  fault  which  he  readily  admits  (p. 
122).  He  seems  too  anxious  to  estab- 
lish a  balanced  tension  between  ex- 
tremes, e.g.,  between  absolutist  and 
situational  ethics,  legalism  and  liber- 
tinism, rebellion  and  resignation. 
The  male-female  relation,  especially 
as  this  is  shaped  by  marriage,  pro- 
vides him  with  the  clue  for  the  at- 
tainment of  the  proper  dynamic  bal- 
ance. Sometimes  this  "clue"  is  very 
helpful.  It  is  good  to  be  reminded, 
for  example,  that  while  love  is  com- 
municative and  seeks  communion 
with  another  person,  it  also  respects 
the  other's  rights  of  privacy  and  soli- 
tude, often  preferring  to  wait  for  the 
other  to  reveal  himself  instead  of 
trying  to  manipulate  or  coerce  a  re- 
sponse out  of  him.  On  the  other 
hand,  this  clue  can  be  confusing. 
What  are  we  to  make  of  the  idea 
that  in  marriage  a  man  learns  not 
only  what  it  is  to  be  a  man  but  "he 
also  learns  what  being  a  woman 
means,  and  in  some  sense  he  learns 
actually  to  be  a  woman"  (p.  156 — 
italics  mine)?  Here  the  polarity  be- 
tween the  extremes  has  disappeared, 
roles  have  been  switched,  the  vir- 
tual identity  of  the  partners  asserted. 
Instead    of    a   relationship   between 


male  and  female  we  have  two  andro- 
gynes. Perhaps  it  is  unfair  to  take 
advantage  of  a  bit  of  extravagant 
language.  But  Hamilton  seems  to 
want  us  to  take  this  language  very 
seriously.  He  allows  his  preference 
for  the  female  to  lead  him  to  say 
that  "a  truly  Protestant  understand- 
ing" of  Mary  might  be  more  helpful 
in  understanding  the  relation  of  the 
Christian  to  the  world  than  the  tra- 
ditional imitatio  Christi  idea  (cf.  pp. 
157f.,  121).  I  can  only  see  in  this 
suggestion  a  lapse  from  his  Christo- 
logical  starting  point,  and  a  flirta- 
tion with  an  ideal  of  "the  feminine" 
which  can  lead  to  nothing  but  ille- 
gitimate theological  offspring. 

On  two  points  of  scholarship  I  find 
Professor  Hamilton's  remarks  want- 
ing. First,  he  speaks  of  Feuerbach  as 
a  "theologian"  (p.  16).  That,  sure- 
ly, is  an  error.  Feuerbach  was  an 
anti-  theologian:  an  atheist  who 
studied  Christian  theology  with  a 
view  to  proving  that  "God"  was 
nothing  else  than  a  projection  of 
ideal  humanity.  Secondly,  he  suggests 
that  Bonhoeffer's  prison  letters  "can 
be  read  as  the  beginning  of  a  sys- 
tematic attempt  to  face  the  theo- 
logical task  by  doing  without  a  spe- 
cial doctrine  of  the  Church"  (p. 
106).  He  is  honest  enough  to  admit 
that  several  important  European  in- 
terpreters of  Bonhoeffer  come  to  pre- 
cisely the  opposite  conclusion,  viz. 
that  the  doctrine  of  the  Church  is  the 
center  of  his  thought  in  all  its  phases. 
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These  interpreters  seem  to  me  to  be 
right  and  Hamilton  wrong.  For  one 
thing,  the  passages  he  cites  as  evi- 
dence for  his  interpretation  indicate 
only  that  Bonhoeffer  was  finished 
with  "religion."  But  Bonhoeffer  al- 
ways distinguished  sharply  between 
"religion"  and  "revelation,"  "reli- 
gious societies"  and  "the  Church."  In 
the  book  he  outlined  just  before  his 
death,  it  is  clear  that  he  was  trying 
to  develop  an  interpretation  of  the 
Church  that  would  be  free  from  the 
connotations  of  "religious  society" 
and  which  would  give  it  a  form  con- 
sistent with  the  Christological  ideas 
he  had  been  developing  (cf.  Prison- 
er for  God,  pp.  178-181).  Hamilton's 


ethical  section  would  have  been 
greatly  strengthened  if  he  had  taken 
seriously  what  Bonhoeffer  wrote  in 
his  Ethics:  "The  point  of  departure 
for  Christian  ethics  is  the  body  of 
Christ,  the  form  of  Christ  in  the 
form  of  the  Church,  and  the  forma- 
tion of  the  Church  in  conformity 
with  the  form  of  Christ"  (p.  21). 

We  may  be  grateful  for  Professor 
Hamilton's  clear  and  vigorous  prose, 
as  well  as  his  apt  use  of  many  pro- 
found and  beautiful  passages  from 
modern  literature.  But  a  book  with 
so  imposing  a  title  ought  to  have 
more  theological  "form"  and  "sub- 
stance" to  it. 


Bonhoeffer,  Dietrich.  Act  and  Being.  New  York:  Harper  and  Brothers,  1961. 
Pp.  192.  $3.00. 


Bonhoeffer  is  known  in  this 
country  largely  as  an  ethical  and 
devotional  writer,  the  author  of  The 
Cost  of  Discipleship,  Life  Together, 
Ethics,  and  Prisoner  for  God.  Al- 
though these  books  teem  with  theo- 
logical insight,  it  is  often  very  diffi- 
cult to  discern  a  coherent  theological 
structure  in  them.  Act  and  Being, 
Bonhoeffer's  inaugural  dissertation 
written  in  1929  (at  23  years  of 
age! ) ,  goes  a  long  way  towards  defin- 
ing the  basic  structure  of  his  theolo- 


gical position. 

The  basic  objective  of  this  book  is 
to  work  out  genuinely  theological 
concepts  of  act  and  being.  Realizing 
that  these  concepts,  though  indis- 
pensable for  theology,  have  been 
shaped  primarily  by  philosophy, 
Bonhoeffer  undertakes  an  analysis  of 
various  philosophical  "types"  (trans- 
cendental philosophy,  idealism,  phe- 
nomenology, ontology)  which  tend 
to  emphasize  one  of  these  concepts 
to  the  exclusion  of   the  other.   He 
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wants  to  avoid  reduction  of  reality  to 
a  series  of  discontinuous  acts,  while 
at  the  same  time  steering  clear  of  the 
opposite  extreme,  the  reduction  of  all 
reality  to  the  mode  of  being  charac- 
teristic of  "things,"  which  possess 
continuity  of  existence  but  not,  as 
such,  existential  relevance.  He  finds 
one-sided  concepts  of  act  underlying 
Barth's  conception  of  revelation  and 
faith,  as  well  as  Bultmann's  concep- 
tion of  existence  in  faith.  He  finds 
equally  one-sided  and  inadequate 
concepts  of  being  underlying  Catholi- 
cism's conception  of  the  Church  as  a 
divine  institution,  orthodox  Protes- 
tantism's conception  of  verbal  in- 
spiration, and  the  modernist  Protes- 
tant conception  of  the  "religious 
consciousness." 

The  "theo-sociological"  concept  of 
the  Church  as  "Christ  existing  as 
community"  (p.  120)  provides  him 
with  the  clue  to  an  alternative  posi- 
tion. According  to  this  view  of  the 
Church  (which  he  worked  out  in  his 
doctoral  dissertation,  Sanctorum  Com- 
munio,  1927),  Christ  is  really  present 
in  the  Church,  so  that  BonhoefTer 
can  call  the  Church  "the  Christ  of  the 
present"  (Ibid.).  Christ  is  "there" 
not  in  the  mode  of  a  thing  (a  static, 
impersonal,  manageable  object,),  but 
in  the  personal  communion  of  the 
members  of  the  Church.  This  com- 
munion has  a  reality  and  continuity 
which  transcends  the  individual  acts 
of  the  members  of  the  Church.  Thus, 
the  Church  has  a  "being"  which  can- 


not be  reduced  to  acts.  At  the  same 
time,  because  the  Church  is  always 
essentially  a  communion  of  persons, 
and  also  because  this  communion  is 
not  identical  with  the  heavenly  Christ 
who  comes  and  will  come,  the 
"being"  of  the  Church  must  not  be 
thought  of  apart  from  the  "existen- 
tial acts  which  accompany  it  and 
constitute  it  as  much  as  they  are  con- 
stituted by  it"  (p.  115).  These  acts 
may  be  summarily  listed  as  the 
preaching  of  the  forgiveness  of  sins 
in  word  and  sacrament,  and  the  re- 
sponsive acts  of  faith  and  love  (cf. 
p.  125.  Prayer,  especially  intercessory 
prayer,  is  also  mentioned  on  p.  125). 
In  these  acts  the  communion  of  be- 
lievers "in  Christ"  is  at  once  pre- 
supposed as  an  already  existing 
reality  and  at  the  same  time  as  a 
reality  constituted  by  the  fact  that 
these  acts  occur.  For  this  reason  both 
categories,  act  and  being,  are  needed 
to  describe  the  reality  of  the  Church. 
The  same  sort  of  analysis  leads 
BonhoerTer  to  similar  conclusions 
about  the  use  of  these  categories  in 
relation  to  the  reality  of  revelation, 
faith,  and  human  existence. 

Bonhoeffer  did  not  consider  him- 
self a  Barthian.  Yet,  if  we  exclude 
Luther  (who  is  obviously  the  hero 
of  the  book),  k  is  difficult  to  find  a 
modern  theologian  with  whom  Bon- 
hoeffer had  more  in  common  than 
he  had  with  Barth.  His  complete 
rejection  of  Heidegger's  conception 
of  human  existence  as  theologically 
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"irrelevant"  (p.  75;  cf.  p.  66,  167, 
note  1)  leads  to  sweeping  criticisms 
of  Bultmann.  He  flatly  contradicts 
Tillich  in  the  few  passages  in  which 
he  is  mentioned — a  fact  that  must 
be  hard  to  swallow  for  those  enthu- 
siasts who  like  to  lump  Tillich  and 
Bonhoeffer  together.  Reinhold  See- 
berg,  his  teacher,  receives  some  ap- 
preciative comments.  But  then  Bon- 
hoeffer turns  around  and  blasts  See- 
berg's  theory  of  a  "religious  a 
priori"  as  a  "capacity"  for  revelation. 
We  hear  nothing  else  than  Barth's 
guns  booming  in  Bonhoeffer's  insis- 
tence that  man  is  totally  capsulated 
in  sin,  and  that  faith  is  in  no  sense 
a  "potentiality"  in  man  but  must  be 
credited  to  "the  contingent  action  of 
God  in  man"  (p.  4.7).  The  criticisms 
he  does  direct  at  Barth  seem  more 
limited,  merely  pointing  out  "dan- 
gers" and  "confusions"  (cf.  p.  176; 
135,  n.  1).  Thus,  we  may  conclude 
that  Bonhoeffer  felt  theologically 
closer  to  Barth  than  to  any  other 
modern  theologian.  (It  may  surprise 
Americans  to  learn  that  Brunner  is 
not  even  mentioned  in  this  book).  It 
should  be  added,  however,  that  the 
theological  anthropology  outlined  by 
Bonhoeffer  in  Part  3  of  this  book  is 
strikingly  different  than  that  worked 
out  by  Barth  in  his  Church  Dog- 
matics, HI/2  (1948).  Had  he  lived 
to  see  this  book  he  might  have  com- 
plained about  the  metaphysical  and 


catholicizing  tendencies  of  Barth  (cf. 
p.  157,  171),  the  very  opposite  of 
his  earlier  dissatisfaction. 

That  this  is  a  difficult  book  to  read 
should  by  now  be  evident.  Rather  ex- 
tensive knowledge  of  German  phi- 
losophy from  Kant  to  Heidegger  is 
presupposed.  Moreover,  Bonhoeffer's 
style  leads  him  to  express  his 
thoughts  in  highly  condensed  and 
almost  esoteric  phrases.  Add  to  this 
the  fact  that  the  translator  was  faced 
with  almost  insuperable  difficulties 
trying  to  find  intelligible  English 
equivalents  for  words  like  Dasein, 
Wiesein,  Glaubigkeit,  etc.  Explana- 
tory footnotes  have  been  included  to 
help  the  reader  to  understand  better 
the  complexity  of  meaning  expressed 
in  such  difficult  German  terms  as 
these.  But  this  device,  while  helpful, 
does  not  always  succeed  in  making 
the  text  any  more  transparent.  It  is 
difficult  to  understand  why  such 
phrases  as  "the  knowing  oneself  to 
refer  to  the  transcendental"  (p.  21) 
and  "for  Church  there  is  none  with- 
out preaching"  (p.  143)  were  not 
smoothed  out.  For  all  its  difficulties, 
however,  this  is  an  important  book 
for  students  of  contemporary  theol- 
ogy. I  know  of  no  better  introduc- 
tion to  the  problems  that  exercised 
German  theology  during  the  forma- 
tive years  of  the  1920's. 

— George  H.  Kehm. 
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The  Pastor 

Taylor,  John  Randolph.  God  Loves  Like  That!  Richmond:  John  Knox  Press, 
1962.  Pp.  210.  $3.50. 


This  book  is  about  the  life  and 
works  of  James  Denny,  minister,  pro- 
fessor and,  finally,  principal  of  the 
Free  Church  College  in  Glasgow. 
The  author  of  the  book,  a  minister  in 
the  Church  of  the  Pilgrims,  Wash- 
ington, D.  G,  is  obviously  a  devotee 
of  Denny  theology  and  without  em- 
barrassment. As  one  previously  un- 
acquainted with  either  James  Denny 
or  his  theology,  I  can  now  understand 
Mr.  Taylor's  enthusiasm. 

James  Denny  was  born  near  Glas- 
gow in  1856.  Such  men  as  Schlier- 
macher  and  Wellhausen  were  just 
beginning  to  be  heard  from.  Dar- 
win's "Origin  of  the  Species"  was 
published  just  three  years  after 
Denny's  birth.  Into  such  a  world  of 
academic  upheavals  strode  this  giant 
of  the  theological  world. 

His  theology  is  evangelistic,  "show- 
ing the  love  of  God  so  clearly  as  to 
demand  commitment";  it  is  Biblical, 
"every  theologian  has  but  one  author- 
ity"; it  is  clear,  "the  first  thing  in  a 
sermon  is  lucidity."  Denny  speaks  to 
our  world  and  our  time  with  remark- 
able relevance. 

James  Denny's  theology  begins 
with  the  Atonement,  and  from  this 
firm  base  which  is  Christ  comes  all 


the  rest  of  his  work.  He  emphasizes 
over  and  over  again  that  it  is  not  the 
historical  Christ,  but  the  One  who 
lives,  the  risen  sovereign  Lord  that 
we  must  preach.  Denny's  treatment 
of  the  Holy  Spirit  is  on  a  basis  of 
experience,  and  not  at  all  as  a  meta- 
physical doctrine.  This,  plus  his  atti- 
tude toward  the  "authority  of  scrip- 
tures" ( "The  Word  of  God,  infallibly 
carried  God's  power  to  save  men's 
souls.  That  is  the  only  kind  of  in- 
fallibility I  believe  in")  will,  for 
some,  take  him  out  of  the  camp  of 
those  who  are  "strictly  orthodox." 

The  Doctrine  of  the  Trinity  is 
hardly  mentioned.  This  could  be  a 
weakness  of  the  book  or,  what  is 
more  likely,  Denny's  thought  does 
not  call  particular  attention  to  it. 

A  more  bothersome  omission,  in 
my  estimation,  is  the  relationship  of 
Denny's  theology  to  the  social  needs 
of  the  world.  No  mention  was  made 
of  Denny's  effort  to  show  how  his 
theology  was  relevant  to  the  problems 
and  evils  that  were  prevalent  at  the 
turn  of  the  century.  One  would  hope 
that  Dr.  Denny  spelled  this  out  more 
clearly  than  his  biographer  indicated. 

It  is  the  task  of  the  biographer  to 
allow  his   subject  to  shine  through 
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his  style  and  research;  these  should 
in  no  way  draw  attention  to  them- 
selves. Mr.  Taylor  has  done  this  to 
an  amazing  degree.  You  have  the 
feeling  that  Taylor  had  become  a  per- 
sonal friend  of  Denny  and  that  his 
enthusiasm  for  this  friendship  made 


him  want  to  share  this  friend  with 
others.  His  "introduction"  to  James 
Denny  was  enough  to  make  me  want 
to  know  him  better.  The  book  makes 
good  reading  for  minister  and  lay- 
man alike. 

—Charles  C.  W.  Idler. 


Joslin,  G.  Stanley.  The  Minister's  Law  Handbook.  Manhasset,  N.  Y.:  Channel 
Press,  1962.  Pp.  256.  $4.95. 


This  book  is  up-to-date  and  can 
be  of  great  help  to  the  minister  un- 
skilled in  the  law.  It  is  attractively 
printed,  interesting  yet  simple  in 
style,  and  comprehensive  in  coverage. 
It  is  recommended  for  the  minister's 
bookshelf. 

One  advantage  over  some  similar 
books  is  that  it  does  not  quote  laws 
of  various  states.  The  danger  in  so 
doing  is  that  laws  change  rapidly,  and 
quotation  of  specific  laws  causes  a 
book  to  decrease  in  usefulness  each 
year.  Furthermore,  quoting  specific 
laws  can  be  misleading  in  that  varia- 
tion of  fact  in  particular  situations 
may  change  the  application  of  the  law. 


The  style  of  this  book  alerts  the 
minister  to  a  problem  or  area  of  legal 
interpretation  of  which  he  may  have 
been  entirely  ignorant.  It  raises  warn- 
ing signals,  and  enables  the  minister 
to  send  the  counselee  to  an  expert  for 
the  answer  to  an  observed  area  of 
legal  question.  The  reader  unskilled 
in  the  law  should  not  use  any  such 
book  as  a  basis  of  giving  legal  advice. 
There  is  no  substitute  for  sending  an 
inquirer  to  the  expert  for  an  inter- 
pretation of  the  facts  in  his  particular 
case,  and  for  the  application  of  the 
local  law  to  those  particular  facts. 

— Malcolm  S.  Alexander. 
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Denton,  Wallace.  The  Role  of  the  Minister's   Wife.  Philadelphia:   West- 
minster Press,  1962.  Pp.  161,  notes.  $3.50. 


Dr.  Wallace  Denton,  formerly  a 
pastor  and  now  with  Kansas  City's 
Counseling  Center,  writes  to  help 
women  married  or  engaged  to  minis- 
ters "to  better  understand  and  pre- 
pare for  their  important  role." 

Noting  that  historically  the  minis- 
ter's wife  had  to  make  a  place  for 
herself  since  a  married  clergy  was 
not  officially  recognized  until  1604, 
the  author  then  hastens  to  examine 
literature  that  has  grown  up  latterly 
around  the  minister's  wife.  He  finds 
such  literature  dramatic  and  unrealis- 
tic either  in  fiction  of  in  "how- to- 
do-it"  books,  and  feels  that  the 
"solemn  saintly"  wife  and  pastor's 
assistant  so  often  depicted  may  lead 
to  serious  frustrations  for  wives  who 
take  such  literature  seriously. 

On  the  basis  of  thirty  intensive 
interviews,  a  series  of  seminars,  ques- 
tionnaires answered  at  a  nation-wide 
conference  for  pastors'  wives,  and  his 
experience  in  pastoral  counseling,  Dr. 
Denton  proceeds  to  state  how  wives 
feel  currently  about  their  "suppor- 
tive participation"  in  their  husbands' 
work,  about  their  problems  of  loneli- 
ness, their  fish-bowl  existence,  and 
their  relationship  to  their  husbands, 
themselves,  etc. 


The  author  states  that  the  book  is 
"basically  a  socio-psychological  rather 
than  a  theological  study,"  but  that  it 
does  have  some  theological  implica- 
tions as  good  theology  comes  to  grips 
with  problems  of  life  along  with 
sociology,  psychology  and  other  be- 
havior sciences. 

One  might  wish  for  at  least  some 
expression  or  recognition  of  the  im- 
plications of  the  Christian  ethic  in 
relation  to  some  of  the  problems. 
Admonitions  to  avoid  extremes  in 
religion  as  well  as  in  other  matters 
may  well  be  understood,  but  what  of 
such  admonitions  in  the  face  of  a 
gospel  which  has  at  its  center  a  cross 
which  came  about  because  of  reli- 
gious extremism?  Compensations 
gained  by  opportunities  to  sit  at  the 
head  table  at  church  dinners  do  not 
sound  quite  in  tune  with  the  Master's 
teaching. 

The  book  reads  easily,  is  well 
organized,  and  has  excellent  sum- 
maries at  the  end  of  some  of  the 
chapters.  A  copy  of  the  questionnaire 
used  is  appended,  and  a  series  of 
axioms  for  further  study  closes  the 
book. 

■ — Mary  B.  Clyde. 
(Mrs.  Walter  R.) 
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Robb,  Mary  Cooper,  ed.  The  Life  of  Christian  Devotion:  Devotional  selec- 
tions from  the  works  of  William  Law.  With  an  introduction  by  the  editor. 
New  York:  Abingdon  Press,  1961.  Pp.  158.  $3.00. 


This  book  of  devotional  passages 
was  compiled  by  a  University  of 
Pittsburgh  professor  from  the  works 
of  an  eighteenth-century  English 
clergyman.  The  editor  also  has  in- 
cluded a  short  biographical  note  of 
this  mystic  scholar.  The  selections 
presented  have  been  chosen  not  only 
to  illustrate  Law's  thought  but  also 
to  show  the  beauty  of  his  style.  The 
book  is  arranged  to  stress  the  impor- 
tant points  of  his  persuasion  for  the 
devout  life.  A  passage  from  one  of 


Law's  letters  summarizes  his  literary 
efforts:  "All  my  writings  have  no 
other  end  but  to  communicate  this 
conviction  to  my  readers  and  conse- 
quently to  teach  them  to  have  done 
with  me  as  soon  as  I  have  convinced 
them  that  God  and  Christ  and  the 
kingdom  of  heaven  are  only  to  be 
found  by  man  in  his  own  heart,  and 
only  capable  of  being  found  there  by 
his  love  of  them,  and  absolute  depen- 
dence upon  them." 

— Howard  Eshbaugh,  '56. 


Fritz,  Dorothy  B.  The  Use  of  Symbolism  in  Christian  Education.   (Paper.) 
Philadelphia:  Westminster,  1961.  Pp.  64.  $1.45. 

Troyer,  Johannes.  The  Cross  as  Symbol  and  Ornament.  Philadelphia:  West- 
minster, 1961.  Pp.  126.  $4.50. 


There  has  been  a  steadily  mount- 
ing interest  in  Christian  symbolism 
in  recent  years,  and  this  has  been 
reflected  in  the  publication  of  books 
which  contribute  to  the  field  of 
knowledge.  The  Westminster  Press 
has  lately  added  two  useful  titles  to 
this  literature. 

Dorothy  Fritz  has  served  our 
church  well  in  Christian  Education. 
Here  she  applies  her  knowledge  and 
experience  to  summarize  elementary 


information  about  our  symbols  and 
to  show  how  it  may  be  introduced  to 
children  and  progressively  enriched 
for  older  students.  The  book  is 
unique  in  the  precision  with  which 
it  suggests  procedures  at  the  various 
levels  of  learning  and  in  the  economy 
by  which  it  avoids  a  potentially  end- 
less proliferation  of  detail.  It  includes 
forty  line  drawings. 

Troyer's  collection  of  crosses  is  a 
masterpiece    of    bookmaking.    More 
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than  a  hundred  crosses  have  been 
drawn  by  the  collector,  and  the 
accompanying  text  is  hand  lettered. 
The  lithography  in  red  and  black  is 
magnificent;  and  artists,  architects, 
and  others  in  related  arts  will  profit 
as  well  as  students.  One  will  some- 
times wonder  why  a  particular  cross 
was  chosen  and  another  omitted,  and 


the  descriptions  do  not  always  satisfy. 
Probably,  however,  one  should  appre- 
ciate such  art,  not  criticize  it. 

Church  libraries  will  want  to  own 
both  these  books,  and  those  who 
study  and  teach  symbolism  should  be 
familiar  with  their  contents. 

— /.  A.  Walt  he? 
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value  has  been  tested  and  their  worth 
demonstrated. 

Weiser 's  Introduction  is  now  the 
best  general  introduction  in  English. 
He  discusses  the  literary  forms,  date, 
authorship,  and  contents  of  the  vari- 
ous books,  text  and  canon.  In  addi- 
tion, Weiser  includes  a  very  useful 
survey  of  the  Apocrypha  and  Pseud - 
epigrapha  and  an  informative  over- 
view of  the  Dead  Sea  Scrolls.  His 
work  is  not  only  a  standard  introduc- 
tion summarizing  the  present  state  of 
Old  Testament  studies,  especially  in 
Europe,  but  it  also  makes  several 
new,  useful  observations. 

The  work  by  Eichrodt  is  Vol.  I  of 
his  Theology  (Vols.  II-III  as  well 
will  soon  be  available  in  English). 
This  is  perhaps  the  outstanding  treat- 
ment of  Old  Testament  theology  in 
this  century  and  can  be  highly  recom- 
mended. Eichrodt's  discussion  of  the 
Old  Testament  centering  on  the 
covenant    motif    has    been    substan- 


tiated in  recent  studies  and  has  re- 
sulted in  a  renewed  appreciation  of 
the  Old  Testament.  Eichrodt  dis- 
cusses the  standard  theological  topics, 
but  he  also  shows  how  the  religion 
influenced  and  was  reflected  by  the 
social  and  political  forms  of  ancient 
Israel. 

Both  translations  are  accurate  and 
literate.  Since  they  are  based  on  the 
most  recent  revisions  of  the  authors, 
American  readers  are  now  supplied 
with  more  up-to-date  versions  of  the 
books  than  are  available  even  in 
German.  One  may  hope  that  the  cur- 
rent series  of  translations  of  out- 
standing foreign  theological  works, 
so  ably  represented  by  Weiser  and 
Eichrodt,  will  be  continued.  For  the 
reviewer  is  firmly  convinced  that 
there  is  more  homiletic  value  in  such 
standard  works  than  in  any  number 
of  smaller,  general  commentaries. 

—Herbert  B.  Huffman. 
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and  repair  will  be  of  particular  value. 
At  the  same  time  there  is  always 
place  for  those  who  will  perform  the 
less  technical  but  equally  strenuous 
and  important  tasks  of  digging  and 
loading,  hauling  and  dumping,  that 
is,  the  actual  extraction  and  sifting 
of  pottery  and  other  artifacts  out  of 
the  accumulated  dirt  of  the  centuries. 
A  three-credit  course  in  Biblical 
Archaeology  will  be  offered  in  con- 
junction with  the  work  at  the  site. 
In  preparation  for  the  trip  to  Israel 


and  the  experience  on  the  field,  a 
syllabus  of  required  and  recom- 
mended readings  will  be  provided. 
During  the  course  of  the  excavations 
lectures  and  seminars  will  be  con- 
ducted by  recognized  authorities  in 
Palestinian  archaeology  and  history. 
Thus  students  will  be  able  to  com- 
bine practical  experience  in  archae- 
ological work  in  Palestine  with 
approximate  academic  study  under 
expert  guidance.  It  should  be  a  richly 
rewarding  summer  for  all  concerned. 
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